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•imriTXov— PATnotoGT — phivoxuta— cavsbs — TA&nrns  dvi  to 

OAVBAnOV — ^LOOAL  8T1CPT01I8 — OHEOVIO  JVPLAiaCAnOir — ^TBE- 

mvAnoHs — BssoLunov — ^inunov. 

Ths  process  of  inflammation  is  the  most  important  of  all  morUd 
actions  and  conditions. 

It  bas  been  rariooslj  dejined  bj  didTerent  bi\  estigatoxs,  ao- 
4XMrding  to  what  thej  conceived  it  to  be.  Tbns  Hunter  says 
it  is  simplj  an  increased  action  of  tbe  Teasels.  In  Hr.  Sjme*s 
•opinion,  it  is  "  a  perrerted  action  of  the  capillarj  sjstem,  generaUjr 
attended  bj  heat^  redness,  pain,  and  swelling."  Dr.  Alison  de« 
acribes  it  as  "  a  peculiar  perrersion  of  nutrition  or  of  secretion  ;* 
and  Br.  Aitken  defines  it  as  *  a  complex  morbid  process  charac- 
terised (1.)  bj  a  suspension  of  the  concurrent  exercise  of  function 
among  the  minute  elements  of  the  tissue  involyed;  (2.)  bj 
stagnation  of  the  blood,  and  abnormal  adliesiveness  of  the  blood 
discs  in  thp  capillarj  vessels  contiguous  to  the  tissue  elements 
whcM  functions  are  suspended;  (3.)  bj  contraction  of  the 
minute  arteries  leading  to  the  capillaries  of  the  affected  part, 
^th  subsequent  dilatations  and  paralysis  of  the  contractile 
tissue  of  the  affected  blood-vessels.*  Dr.  Burden  Sanderson 
defines  it  to  be  "a  succession  of  changes  which  occur  in  a 

B 
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living  tiasae  wLen  It  is  injured,  provided  that  tiie  injniy  b  not 
of  enoli  degree  as  at  once  to  destroy  its  stmotnie  and  vitalltj.* 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  give  a  definition  of  inflammation,  I 
would  saj  that  it  is  a  perverted  nutrition  of  a  living  poit^  the 
toffoct  of  irritAtton  or  injniy. 


PATHOLOOT. 

If  a  non-vasonlar  atmouire— the  oomea»  for  example— b9 
exoised  in  the  following  maimer,  as  recommended  hj  HoSBsaar 
von  Seoklinghansen,  changes  which  are  identical  with  the 
earliest  of  the  inflammatorj  process  may  be  observed. 

*  The  anterior  chamber  is  first  pnnctared*so  as  to  let  oat  a 
drop  of  aqneons  bnmonr,  which  is  placed  on  the  object-glass; 
the  cornea  is  then  exdsed  and  placed  in  the  drop  with  Desoe- 
met* s  membrane  uppermost  The  preparation  thus  obtained  is 
examined  without  a  cover-glass,  in  a  closed  chamber  in  which 
the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  so  that  no  evaporation  can 
t^e  place,  and  consequently  no  alteration  in  the  density  of  tha ' 
liquid  in  which  the  ccmea  is  immersed.  Hie  healthy  cornea 
is  absolutely  transparent,  and  when  it  is  examined  under  the 
microscope,  in  the  manner  described,  no  structure  can  be  dis-  , 
tingmshed.  This  homogeneity,  so  essential  to  the  function  of 
the  cornea,  is  a  condition  inseparable  from  life ;  if  the  observa- 
tion is  continued  till  the  tissue  begins  to  die,  its  structural 
elements  gradually  come  into  view — ^first  the  epithelia,  then 
the  lymphoid  elements  proper  to  the  tissue,  then  the  cornea 
corpuscles.  The  explanation  of  the  &ct  is,  that  whereas  in  life 
the  elements  of  wUch  the  cornea  is  farmed  affect  light  exactly 
in  the  same  degree,  their  respective  re&aotive  powers  are  slightly 
altered  in  the  act  of  dying* 

'  If  a  cornea  is  examined  m  the  same  way,  which  has  been 
irritated  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  by  the  application  of  a 
point  of  caustic  to  its  surface,  the  coxgunctival  epithelial  layer 
can  at  once  be  distinguished,  along  with  a  few  leucocytes^ 
underneath  and  among  the  epithelial  elements.  If  an  hour  or 
two  has  elapsed,  the  proper  cornea  corpuscles  are  visible,  as 
dark  stellate  or  spindle-shaped  spots  on  a  transparent  ground. 
Qt  these  some  are  homogeneous^  and  can  be  distinguished  from, 
tlie  sunounding  substance  by  a  slight  dilforence  of  shada    Ift 
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others,  "wliicli  are  finely  granular,  the  processes  or  rays  are  sub* 
ject  to  slight  variations  of  contour.  These  amoeboid  moyementa 
of  the  rays,  although  very  sluggish  as  cou*  pared  mth  those  of 
young  protoplasm  in  general,  are  rendered  much  more  active  hy 
subjecting  the  preparation  to  a  stream  of  blood  serum ;  for  which 
purpose  Professor  Strieker  employs  the  serum  of  the  same  animal 
which  has  furnished  the  cornea." 

Prom  the  above  we  learn  that  the  application  of  an  irritant 
produces  changes  similar  to  those  which  take  place  in  a  structure 
>  when  first  removed  from  tlie  influence  of  vitality,  and  that  in- 
so  far  it  simulates  the  first  jxm^  mortim  changea     In  a  vascular- 
structure  the  alterations  of  nutrition  which  result -from  the  ap- 
j  plication  of  an  irritant  are  as  described  in  the  following  page& 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  blood  is  composed  of  a 

'solid  and  a  fiuid  portion.     The  fluid,  liquor  sanguinis,  com- 

i  posed  of  albumen,  the  constituents  of  the  fibrine,  water,  and* 

•  various  salts  in  solution ;  the  solid,  of  two  kinds  of  corpuscles, 

1  the  white  and  the  red     The  red  corpuscles  move  rapidly  along 

In  the  centre  of  the  stream  of  blood  in  a  small  vessel;  while  on^ 

either  side,  and  close  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  there  is  a  clear 

space  called  the  lymph  space,  containing  liquor  sanguinis  and 

a  few  white  globules,  which  move  much  more  slowly  than  the 

Uood  in  the  centre  of  the  stream. 

The  fluid  part  of  the  blood  is  that  chiefly  concerned  in  nutri*' 
tion.  It  contains  the  nutritive  elements  in  solution,  and  is 
absorbed  by  the  various  textures.  The  capillaries  consist  of  a 
sincde  coat  of  protoplasm,  so  that  the  nutritive  material  can 
easily  pass  out  of  them,  and  nutrition  ip  carried  on  entirely  in' 
the  tissues  which  fill  up  the  spaces  beJween  the  capillaries. 
Every  tissue  has  an  inherent  power  of  attracting  and  selecting 
from  the  blood — which,  be  it  remembered,  flows  slowly  at  the 
side  of  the  vessel — ^those  constituents  best  suited  for  its  nourish* 
ment. 

Prom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fluid  part  of  the  blocxl  is 
continually  transuding  through  the  walls  of  its  vessels,  for  the 
purxKMe  of  nourishing  the  tissues.  A  perversion  of.  this,  with  a 
rapid  transformation  of  the  transuded  material,  and  an  altered  i 
mode  of  the  growth  of  the  elements  of  the  inflamed  texture,  con- 
stitute the  Inflammatory  process.  When  the  tissue  is  irritated,  • 
lymph  is  produced  in  such  abundance  that  the  lymphatics  an 
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unable  to  convey  it  avay ;  it  accnmnlates  in  the  part^  foiming 
the  inflammatory  exudate. 

Reasoning  upon  the  foregoing,  one  is  tempted  to  conclude 
that  inflammation  is  characterised  by  an  increased  nutrition  of 
•  the  part;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  During  all  the  processes 
of  inflammation  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  increased  forma- 
tion of  the  natural  structures  of  the  inflamed  part — ^they  are 
not  even* maintained;  and  it  is  only  after  the  inflamma- 
tion has  subsided  that  there  is  an  increased  formation  of 
some  of  the  tissues,. as  the  areolar,  the  bony/  and  the  homy 
structures. 

Whilst  the  inflamed  structure  itself  suffers  deterioration,  the 
process  of  inflammation  is,  however,  characterised  by  a  produc- 
tion of  lowly  organized  material 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  show  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
essential  nature  of  inflammation,  vix.,  a  perverted  nutrition,  con- 
sequent on  injurious  irritation  of  tissues,  I  shall  call  attention 
to  the  series  of  experiments  that  have  been  made  to  demonstrate 
the 
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The  latest  observers  state  that  the  microscopically  visible 
changes  that  occur  in  a  transparent  vascular  membrane  of 
an  animal,  such  as  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot^  differ  con- 
siderably, according  to  the  irritant  employed.  A  weak  solution 
of  caustic  soda,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  produce  dilatation,  first 
of  the  arteries,  and  subsequently  of  the  capillaries,  with  marked 
acceleration  of  the  circulation,  followed  by  arterial  contraction 
aud  capillary  ansmia.  But  liquor  ammonisd,  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  substance,  appear  always  to  occasion  a  certain  de- 
gree of  primary  arterial  contraction,  which  begins  in  one  or  two 
minutes  after  excitation,  and  is  attended  with  retarded  flow, 
of  blood  through  the  capillaries;  distension  of  the  branches 
given  off  by  the  artery  nearer  the  heart,  and  increased  activity 
of  circulation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  irritated  part  This 
state  of  things  lasts  for  an  hour,  or  two,  and  is  succeeded  by 
dilatation  and  acceleration.  Croton  oil  appears  to  occupy  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  first-named  stimulants  abd 
ammonia;  for  while  it  always  gives  rise  to  acceleration  of 
the  flow  of.  blood  as  a  primary  result^  this .  change  is.some- 
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limeB  associated  with  widemng,  sometimes  with  narrowing,  of 
the  arteries. 

When  the  mesenterj  of  the  frog  is  spread  out  and  examined 
microscopically,  the  first  change  which  is  ohserred  in  the  circa- 
lation,  as  a  result  of  the  exposure  to  air.  consists  in  dilatation 
and  increase  in  the  length — manifested  hj  more  or  less  contor- 
tion— of  the  arteries. .  The  dilatation  begins  immediately,  and  is 
preceded  by  no.  contraction.     It  is,  howerer,  progreasire*  the 
diameter  of  the  artery  gradually  increases  for  ten  or   twelve 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  period  it  is  often  twice  as  great  as 
it  was  befora :  having  thus  attained  its  maximum,  its  sue  re- 
mains unaltered  for  many  hour&     This  dilatation  of  the  arteries 
is  followed  by  a  similar  change  in  the  veins ;  but  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  considerable  interval  between  the  two  events,  a  time 
occurs  at  which  the  arteries,  instead  of  being  sensibly  smaller  than 
the  veins  which  correspond  to  them,  far  exceed  them  in  diameter. 
Along  with  these  changes,  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  blood 
is  also  altered.     At  the  begiuniug  of  the  process  the  circulation 
is  quicker  than  natural     Although  the  two  changes  go  on  at 
the  same  time,  the  acceleration  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  result 
of  the  increase  of  calibre;  for  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
dilatation  would  be  diminution,  not   increase,  of  the  rate  of 
movepient,  supposing  the  activity  of  the  heart  and  the  resistance 
opposed  by  the  capillaries  of  distribution  to  be  the  sameu     The 
absence  of  any  relation  between  the  two  is  still  more  clearly 
shown  by  what  is  observed   at  a  later   period;   for  whereas^ 
on  the  one  hand,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  dilatation  lasts 
fur  many  hours,  the  acceleration  is  confined  to  the  first  stage  of 
the  process.     The  rate  of  movement  soon  becomes  normal,  and 
this  is  shortly  followed  by  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
so  that  by  the  time  the  arteries  are  fully  dilated,  the  circulation 
is  much  slower  than  it  was  originally. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  account- 
ing for  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  arteries  and  capiUary 
blood-vessels,  and  the  most  important  results  of  these  are — that 
division  of  4  vasa  motor  nerve  produces  congestion  of  all  the 
Ussues  to  which  it  is  distributed ;  that  excitation  by  the  inter- 
ruptea  electrical  current,  or  by  mechanical  means,  produces  con- 
striction of  the  minute  arteries  presided  over  by  the  irritated 
nerve,  and  consequent  anemia ;  that  excitation  of  a  sensory  nerve 
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piOdvoes  inoreased  aotiyitj  of  the  capillary  cironlation  in  tbe 
part  in  which  the  nerve  originates ;  and  finallj,  that  all  arteries 
manifest  alternating  states  of  contraction  and  dfliitation — ^more- 
mentB  independent  of  those  of  the  heart,  and  of  breathing — and 
eeesing  when  the  vessels  are  paialjxed  by  division  of  their  nerve& 

Bef erence  to  the  effect  of  croton  oil  shows  that  acceleration 
of  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the  irritatsd 
part  is  sometimes  associated  with  widening,  sometimes  with 
naiTowing  of  the  arteries ;  and  in  order  to  judge  whether  the 
acceleration  in  the  one  condition  is  of  a  similar  or  of  an  opposite 
nature  to  what  it  is  in  the  other,  investigators  have  obserred 
both  conditions  simultaneously  in  the  same  part  U^  for 
example,  in  the  web  of  the  trog^  foot  the  accderation  due  to 
electrical  excitation  of  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  inflammation,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  increased 
by  local  irritation ;  and,  conversely,  the  effect  of  irritation,  if 
already  existing,  to  be  heightened  by  exciting  the  nerva  The  very 
careful  experiments  of  Dr.  Biegel  show  that  it  is  sa  Having 
found  that  after  section  of  the  sciatlo  nerve  the  ef^ts  of  irritation 
were  slightly  retarded,  but  otherwise  unmodified,  he  repeated  the 
observation  in  another  animal,  excited  the  central  end,  and  then 
applied  croton  oil  to  both  webs.  On  the  injured  side  the 
accelerating  effect  of  the  croton  oil  lasted  much  longer  than  on 
the  other,  so  that  at  the  time  stasis  had  already  set  in-  on  the 
sound  side,  the  circulation  was  going  on  mora  briskly  than 
natural  on  the  injured  side. — (Bukdok  Sakdsbsok.) 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  the  reader  will  gather  that 
acceleration  of  the  flow  of  biood  through  the  part  is  the  only 
constant  fact  observable,  whether  the  cause  be  the  reflex  electrical 
stimulation  of  a  nerve,  or  the  direct  irritation  of  the  part  ^hf 
agents  which  induce  either  contraction  or  dilatation* 

In  all  forms  of  inflammation  of  sufBcient  intensity,  the  circu- 
lation, after  a  varying  pericd  of  excitation,  becomes  retarded. 
The  current  then  ceases,  the  vessels  at  the  same  time  become 
«  ^  greatly  distended,  and  the  blood  globules  adherent  to  certain 
.parts  of  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  and  to  each  other,  so  that 
their  individual  forms  can  no  longer  be  distinguished.  In  some 
'cases  the  vessels  have  fusiform  dilatations  of  their  whole 
circumference  at  certain  points  of  their  course,  or  at  short 
intervals  pouches  sprout  from  the  sides  of  theirwalls.    Theae 
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fpouches  are  not/fioWever,  pectdiar  to  tlie  inflammatory  Btate, 
and  they  have  been  ascribed  to  structural  derangement  of  the 
walls  of  the  vessels,  in  consequence  of  which  they  cannot  present 
an  equable  resistance  to  the  column  of  blood,  and  consequently 
the  blood  becomes  extravasated  into  the  surrounding  textures. 

Some  have  affirmed  that  constriction  of  the  vessels  never 
takes  place  prior^to  their  dilatation.  This,  as  already  ex- 
plained, has  arisen^from  the  kind  and  strength  of  the  irritant 
used  bjMthesefobseryers;  whilst  others  state  that,  during  con- 
WctionTthe  bloodtis'seeuHo  flow  more  rapidly  through  them, 
tad'  tl3!r\his*^^\BXjjlainedr  tbj^'the    weU-know^    fact    that 


Fia."  i. — ^An  exuot  copy  of  a  portion  of  the  ireb  Sn  the  foot  of  a  yonng  frog,  after 
A  drop  of  strong  alcohol  had  boon  placed  npon  it  The  Tiew  exhiHte  a  deep-eeated 
arteiy  and  vein,  aomewhat  out  of  foout  ;  the  mtermediate  or  oapUlary  plexus  mn- 
ning  orer  them,  and  pigment  oella  of  yaiions  siaes  scattered  over  the  whola.  On 
iho  left  of  the  figure  tlM  circulation  is  still  actiTS  and  naturaL  About  4lie  middle 
H  is  more  alow,  the  column  of  blood  ii  oscillating,  aad  the  corpuscles  crowded 
together.     On  the  right,  oongestion,  followed  bj  ezodi^aon,  has  taken  place, 

a.  A  deep-seated  vein,  partisUy  out  of  focus.  The  current  of  Uood  ii  of  a  deeper 
colour,  and  not  so  rapid  as  that  ia.  the  artery.  It  is  running  in  the  opposite  dirso* 
tion.  The  lymph  space  on  each  side,  filled  with  slightly  yellowish  Uopd  plasma,  Is 
▼ery  apparent,  containing  a  number  of  odourless  coipusol«s|  dinging  to^  or  slowly 
moving  akmg,  the  sides  oi  the  veawL 

&.  A  deep-seated  artery,  out  of  f oous,  the  rapid  ouirent  of  blood  allowing  nothing 
to  be  perceiyed  but  a  reddish-yellow  broad  streak,  with  lighted  spaoee  at  ttie  sides. 

Opposite  e,  a  laceration  of  a  oapillary*Teaael  has  produced  extraTaaatioii  of  blood, 
which  raaemblea  a  brown  apot. 

At  if,  congestion  baa  occurred,  and  the  Uood  oorpuaclea  are  apparently  merged 
in  one  aemi-tranaparent  reddish  msaa,  entirelT  filling  the  vssssls.     The  epaoes  of  the 
web  between  tho  capiUariea  are  rendered  thicker  and  lesp  transparent,  P^stly  hf 
ihe  action  ol  the  alcohol,  partly  by  the  exudation.     This  latter  entlnSly  flfls  op  tho . 
spaces,  or  only  coats  the  Teaeels,     200  diametenk — (BnrjrzR.) 

liquids  flow  more  rapidly  through  a  narrowed  tube.    This  is  not 


t» 
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the  case,  for,  as  Paget  observes,  "  As  the  Teasels  aie  contract^i^ 
tlie  blood  flows  in  them  more  slowlj,  or  begins  to  oscillate ;  nay,, 
sometimes,  I  think,  even  before  the  Teasels  begin  visibly  to 
contract^  one  may  observe  that  the  blood  moves  moie  sIowIt" 
in  them,  as  if  this  were  an  earlier  effect  of  the  stimnlns ;  nor 
have  I  seen  (what  has  been  commonly  describe4)  the  acceleratioii 
of  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  contracting  vessels."  He  again 
remarks — ^"  It  has  been  commonly  said,  that  as  the  vessels  con- 
tract, therefore  the  movement  of  blood  becomes  more  rapid  in 
them,  as  when  a  river  entering  a  narrow  course  moves  throogb. 
it  with  a  faster  stream,  and  that  then,  as  the  vessels  widen,  8o< 
the  stream  becomes  in  the  same  proportion  slower.  But  this 
is  £Eir  from  true ;  the  stream  becomes  slower  as  the  artery  or 
vein  becomes  narrowed  by  contraction,  and  then,  as  the  tuboi 
dilates,  the  stream  grows  faster,  and  then,  without  any  appreci- 
able change  of  si^e,  it  may  become  slower  again,  till  complete 
stagnation  ensues  in,  at  least,  some  part  of  the  blood-vessels.*' 
Now,  the  reader  must  remember  that  arteries  are  supplied  witk 
muscular  or  contractile  power,  and  when  they  are  acted  upon  by 
any  influence  which  causes  a  contraction  of  their  muscular  coat» 
they  must,  of  course,  become  narrower,  inasmuch  as  the  muscular 
cells  lie  in  rings  around  them.  The  consequence  then  is,  that 
less  blood  penetrates  'the  part  of  the  body  supplied  by  such 
arteries.    The  more  muscular  an  artery  is,  the  more  lasting  an4 


Vio.  8.-^lR«8viItf  oaninwtioa  of  maaSl  rewah  fai  Uw  web  U  a  troffu  fant  tittt 
ttiA  ■ppBofttioa  of  stimiiH.  — (Wbabtok  Jokm.) 

forcible  is  the  contraction,  and  the  greater  tha  obeteuction  ex-^ 
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pcrienced  hj  ttia  eurrent  of  blood.  In  tlie  smaller  vessels  tBe 
contiaction  is  rapidly  succeeded  bj  dilatation,  wbich  continnes 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  When  an  artery  is  really,  in 
action  it  gives  rise  to  no  hypersemia ;  on  the  conti*ary,  the  more 
active  the  vessel,  the  less  blood  will  pass  through  it  The  con- 
traction of  the  vessels  is  very  irregulai,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
preceding  engraving  (Fig.  2). 

If  contraction  of  the  vessel  be  the  first  change  observed,  it  is 
succeeded  by  dilatation,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  streatn  of 
blood  may  become  faster.  Then,  without  any  change  being 
observed  in  the  size  of  the  vessels,  it  becomes  alower,  osdUatee^, 
find  finally  completely  stagnant,  constituting  stasis  or^passive, 
congestion. 

The  contraction  of  the  Vessels  can  be  produced  by  tlie  appli-« 
cation  of  a  stimulus  to  the  nerves  supplying  them,  and  tlur 
relaxation  by  cutting  these  nerves.'  From  this  we  conclude—* 
and  the  fact  is  an  important  one — ^that  relaxation  of  the  mus*^ 
cular  fibres  of  the  vessels  can  be  produced  by  paralysis  of  th^ 
nerves  that  supply  them,  or  by  an  interruption  of  the  nervou^ 
influence,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed.  That  the  capil-- 
laries  have  the  power  of  contraction  has  been  demonstrated  by 
iProfessor  Lister,  who  has  shown  that  this  contractility  is  de4 
pendent  on  fusiform  (spindle-shaped)  cells,  which  have  the  powe^ 
of  shortening  themselves,  and  which  run  transversely  roun4  the 
delicate  membrane  that  forms  the  walls  of  the  capillaries. 

The  stoppage  of  the  blood  (or  stasis)  has  now  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  this  is  difficult  of  explanation,  as  no  mechanical 
obstruction  has  ever  been  seen  to  present  itselfl  If  there  is  na* 
obstruction,  why  should  there  be  a  stoppage  f 

Some  pathologists  have  asserted  that  the  vessels  become 
mechanically  plugged  up  by  the  red  corpuscles  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  them  (Boerhavi)  ;  by  multiplication  of  the  colourless 
corpuscles,  and  by  change  in  the  specific  gravity  or  Viscidity  of 
the  blood  in  a  part  (Whabidv  Jokes),  or  of  the  corpuscles  in. 
particular  (Bbuxgkk)  ;  obstruction  of  the  venous  circulation  (G. 
Bobikson);  or  adhesiveness  of  iihe  blood  corpuscles  (Listxb). 
These  opinions  have  been  combated  by  Professor  Bennett,  who 
says,  "That  the  blood  corpuscles  indeed  have  a  tendency  to 
aggregate  together  is  certain,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  what 
Hr.  Lister  has  described,  namely,  a  roll  of  them  projecting  front 
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a  side  vesael  iuto  a  large  one,  and  oscillating  in  fbe  cunont'' 
vitliout  seinrating;  but  that  this  is  produced  hy  a  yiscous 
condition  of  these  bodies,  which  causes  their  surfaces  to  stick 
togsther,  as  he  appears  to  think,  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
not  unfrequently  I  haye  seen  one  or  more  of  them  approach 
rapidly  a  vessel  in  the  inflamed  tissue  not  jet  obstructed,  then 
proceed  slowly,  oscillate  for  a  while,  until  at  length,  getting 
beyond  the  diseased  parts,  it  has  again  darted  off  with  the  same 
velocity  as  it  came.  Again,  it  may  frequently  be  observed,' 
when  a  vessel  is  so  full  of  coloured  corpuscles  that  they  can 
no  longer  be  distinguished,  and  seem  to  have  melted  together, 
tliat,  on  rupturing-  it,  these  bodies,  when  extravasated,  at  once 
assume  their  original  form,  and  arrange  themselves  just  the 
same  as  they  do  coming  from  a  healthy  structure.  I  cannot 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of  stasis  ^  connected  with 
adhesiveness  of  the  blood  corpuscles;  indeed,  many  of  the 
valuable  observations  of  Mr.  Lister  Himself  only  confirm  what 
I  have  long  maintained,  namely,  that  they  simply  are  drawn 
together  and  brought  more  closely  into  contact  by  some  external' 
force,  which  is  excited  by  irritation  of  the  surrounding  tissua" 

Later  experiments  have  to  some  extent  confirmed  the  con- 
clusions of  Bennett     Dr.  A.  Byneck  has  made  some  experiments 
in  the  Physiological  Laboratory  at  Gratz,  upon  the  production 
of  stasis,  and  has  shown  that  all  its  phenomena  can  bQ  produced 
by  irritation  in  the  webs  of  frogs,  in  which  milk  or  defibiinated 
blood  of  mammalia  has  been  substituted  for  the  circulating, 
fluid.    If  a  web  so  treated  be  touched  with  a  rod  moistened 
with  ammonia,  the  phenomena  of  staaiB  occur  in  the  irritated' 
part;  the  capillaries  become  crowded  with  milk  globules,  ex- 
hibiting the  appearance  of  grey  cords.    When  defibrinated  blood  i 
is  used,  the  results  are  even  more  striking;  for  in  this  case  the 
choked  vessels  soon  exhibit  in  every  respect  the  same  appear*  • 
ance  as  in  ordinary  inflammation. 

These  results  seem  to  make  it  perfectly  dear  that  the  locall 
changes  which  lead  to  the  production  of  stasis  must  have  their 
seat  either  in  the  walla  of  the  vessels,  or  in  the  tissues  whiohl 
immediately  surround  them.  To  determine  this  more  precisely,! 
Br.  Byneck  varied  this  experiment  by  filling  the  vessels  witiil 
an  indifferent  liquid,  such  as  a  solution  of  common  salt  of) 
proper  strength,  so  as  to  remove  the  blood;  then  subjecting  theiri 
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Intonal  surface  for  a  fow  moments  to  anagen^T  wLicliT  Byvirtue; 
of  its  chemical  action,  might  be  expected  to  modifj  or  destroyi 
its  Titalitj,  such  aa  solution  of  chromic  acid,  chloride  of  gold,  or 
sulphate  of  copper.  The  results  were  decisive:  no  stasis  was 
produced  bj  irritation  in  webs  which  had  been  thus  treated. 

It  has  heen  observed  that  there  is  an  apparent  increase  of  the 
irhite  corpuscles  in  the  inflamed  part^  and  a  remarkable  disposi- 
tiou  in  them  to  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel;  but  as  no 
pores  are  visible  in  the  capillaries  under  the  highest  magnifying 
]K>wers,  the  fact  that  the  white  corpuscles  passed  through' the 
vessels  into  the  tissues,  which  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Addison, 
And  which  has  now  been  proved,  could  not  be  accepted;  but  in 
1846  the  statements  of  Dr.  Addison  were  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Augustus  Waller,  who  says  (PhiloBophieat  JTagasdne,  voL  xzix., 
p.  397, 1846),  "  In  some  instances  the  manner  in  which  the  cor- 
puscle escaped  from  the  interior  of  the  tube  could  be  distinctly 
followed ;  that  }>art  of  the  tube  in  contact  with  the  external  side 
of  the  corpuscle  graduaUy  disappeared,  and  at  nearly  the  same 
time  might  be  seen  the  formation  of  a  distinct  line  of  demarca^ 
lion  between  the  inner  segment  of  the  corpuscle  and  the  fluid' 
parts  of  the  blood  in  contact  with  it  Any  slight  agitation  then 
was  capable  of  disengaging  the  corpuscle  from  the  vessel  to 
which  it  was  now  extemaL''  The  escape  of  the  corpuscle  was 
supposed  by  Dr.  Waller  to  be  due  to  an  exudate  being  givea 
off  from  the  corpuscle  possessing  some  solvent  power  over  the 
vessel,  or  that  the  solution  of  the  vessel  took  place  in  virtue  of 
some  of  those  molecular  actions  which  arise  from  the  contact  of 
two  bodies ;  actions  which  are  known  as  exerting  such  extensive 
influence  in  digestion,  and  referable  to  what  is  termed  the 
catalytic  power.  But  it  is  now  proved  that  the  capillaries 
consist  of  protoplasm,  hence  the  penetration  of  their  contractile 
waUs  by  the  amoeboid  corpuscles,  and  the  subsequent  closure 
of  the  openings  when  the  passage  is  completed,  can  be  readily 
understood 

In  order  to  do  this  it  must  be  further  borne  in  mind,  as 
pointed  out  by  Pro£  Cohnheim,  that  a  white  corpuscle— leuco- 
cyte, sarcophyie — ^is  not  a  cell  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
was  formerly  used,  but  is  a  mass  of  contractile  material  en* 
dowed  with  the  faculty  of  movement.  This  movement,  firomi 
its  similarity  to  that  possessed  by  the  amosbsd,  has  been  termed 
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amoeboid,  uid  is  as  follows : — ^The  mass  oonstantly  changes  iti 
form.  But  as  this  goes  on  in  all  parts  of  the  hjaline  substanoe^ 
of  which  it  consists,  simnltaneoosly,  the  onlj  way  in  which  it 
can  be  understood  is  by  confining  the  attention  to  one  point 
at  a  time ;  it  wUl  then  be  seen  that  each  act  of  movement  begins 
by  the  budding  of  a  ray,  or  process  of  contraotOa  substance  in 
a  centrifugal  direction.  What  next  happens  yaries  in  different . 
cases.  Sometiines  the  projection  subsides  just  in  the  same  way 
as  it  was  formed;  at  others,  the  finely  granuLir  fluid,  which 
occupies  the  more  central  parts  of  the  corpuscle,  streams  into 
the  offshoot,  gradually  widening  it  out  until  it  grows  into  a  mass 
greater  than  the  remainder,  which  it  finally  draws  into  itself 
It  is  evident  that  the  process  last  described  must  always  be  at- 
tended with  locomotion,  for  each  time  it  is  repeated  the  whole 
mass  rallies  round  a  new  centre,  the  position  of  wUch  cor* 
responds  to  the  extremity  of  the  offshoot. 

As  already  stated,  these  white  corpuscles  accumulate  in  large 
numbers  in  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  in  close  contact  with 
the  walls.  They  then  sink  into  the  substance  of  the  walls,  and 
pass  through  them  into  the  surrounding  tissue.  During  this 
process  it  is  seen  that  the  corpuscle  pierces  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  by  means  of  prongs  of  a  delicate  homogeneous  material^ 
similar  at  first  to  a  shining  thread.  Some  of  these  prongs  pro- 
ject, and  as  a  prong  increases  in  length  it  tliickens  at  its  base; 
the  substance  of  the  corpuscle  now  tends  towards  it^  becoming 
smaller  as  the  prong  gets  larger;  in  fact,  the  contents  of  the 
corpuscle  are  drawn  into  the  substance  of  the  prong,  which  be- 
comes rounded  off  at  its  tip,  and  finally  assumes  the  contour  of 
the  corpuscle.  Having  escaped  from  the  vessels  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissue,  the  corpuscles  continue  their  active  movements^ 
and  increase  rapidly  in  number. 

Yirchow  describes  two  forms  of  inflammation,  namely — (1st.) 
The  parenchymatous  injlammatian,  where  the  process  runs  its 
course  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  elements  (e,g.,  connective 
tissue  ceUs,  or  germ  masses,  hepatic  and  cartilage  ceUs),  with- 
out one  being  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  free  fluid  which 
has  escaped  from  the  blood ;  and  (2d.)  The  secretory  (exudative) 
inflammation  of  superficial  tissue  elements,  where  an  increased 
escape  of  fluid  takes  place  from  the  Blood,  and  conveys  the  new 
[products  of  growth  and  altered  secretion  with  it  to  the  suzfiAcew 
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'^Viichow  is  also  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  inflammatory  exnda-* 
tion  at  bH,  in  the  sense  in  which  ii  Jiae  ueucUly  been  assumed  to 
exisi,  but  that  the  exudation  is  essentially  composed  of  the 
material  which  has  been  generated  in  the  inflamed  tissue  itself^ 
through  the  change  in  its  condition,  and  of  the  transuded  fluid 
derived  from  the  vessels.  If  a  part  possesses  a  great  number  of 
vessels,  particularly  if  they  are  superficial,  it  will  be  able  to 
furnish  an  exudation.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  there  will  be  no 
exudation,  but  the  whole  prooess  will  be  limited  to  the  occur- 
rence in  the  real  substance  of  the  tissue  of  the  special  changes 
which  have  been  induced  by  the  inflammatory  stimulus ;  and 
lie  concludes  by  stating  that  every  parenchymatous  inflamma- 
tion has,  from  its  outset,  a  tendency  to  alter  the  histological 
and  functional  character  of  an  oigan.  Every  inflammation  witli 
free  exudation  in  general  aflfords  a  certain  degree  of  relief  to  the 
part ;  it  conveys  awaj^  from  it  a  great  mass  of  the  noxious  matters 
with  which  it  is  dogged,  and  the  part  therefore  appears  com- 
paratively to  suffer  much  lessjOian  that  which  is  the  seat  of  a 
parenchymatous  disease 
.Of  the  former  (the  farenchymaitous)The''give3  anexample  in 
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inflammation  of  the  cornea;  and  of  the  latter  form  of  inflam- 
mation  we  have  an  example  as  it  oooozs  in  mucous  membranes. 
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ivheze  genenDy  no  fibrine  is  fonned,  bat  mnedit  which  doet 
not  exist  in  the  blood.  An  inflamed  muoons  membrane  pro* 
duces  laige  riasses  of  epithelium  in  a  short  time;  they  are 
merely  products  of  the  menrbrane,  which  is  not  infiltrated  with 
epithdium  or  mucus  coming  from  the  blood,  but  the  peculiar 
product  of  the  membrane^  and  is  conyeyed  to  the  surface  by 
means  of  the  fluid  transuding  from  the  blood.  In  the  same 
manner,  fibrine,  instead  of  being  a  real  exudate  from  the 
Yessels,  is  a  local  product  of  the  tissues  on  and  in  which  it 
is  found,  and  ia  conveyed  to  the  surface,  as  in  pleuritis,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  mucus  of  the  mucous  membrana  We  can 
thus  explain  that  the  fibrinous  condition  of  the  blood  observed 
in  inflammations  is  a  result  of  the  absorption  of  the  increased 
quantity  of  fibrine  produced  by  the  local  metamorphosis  of 
transuded  serum* 

We  may  conclude  that  the  eSed  of  inflammation  on  all  living 
tissues  is  a  modification  of  the  action  of  individual  ceUs,  result- 
ing  from  some  alteration  in  the  properties  of  the  walls  of  ,the 
capillaries  nearest  to  the  seat  of  irritation  or  injury.  Host  of 
these  modifications  are  accompanied  by  transudation  of  liquor 
sanguinis— -exudative  infiammatioiis ;  whilst  in  others,  and  these 
are  the  most  destructive  the  process  is  limited  to  textural 
changes  in  the  substance  of  the  part — ^paienel^Jrmatous  inflam- 
mation; The  latter  may,  however,  in  some  instances  be 
changed  into  the  former,  by  increasing  the  stimulus,  or  by 
elevating  the  vitality  of  the  part;  for,  as  already  observed^ 
the  first  change  noticeable  in  a  non-vascular  structure  when 
irritated  is  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  eame  structure  when 
removed  &om  the  infiuences  of  vital  action,  i^,  excised,  and  that 
those  processes,  peculiar  to  the  inflammatory^state,  are  the  natural 
changes  occurring  in  an  injured  living  structure.  Kow,  if  the 
living  structure  be  much  debilitated  by  any  cause  previous  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  irritation,  the  natural  response  will  be 
feeble,  delayed,  or  the  part  may  even  die  without  presenting  any 
signs  of  exudative  reaction. 


ckmEB  ot  nnrLAioaxiov. 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  merely  to  notice  the  remote  causes 
of  inflamination.     These  may  ^  be  divided  into  predisposing 
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and  exehing  causes: — Isi.  Predispoeing  caTises  aie  influences 
not  of  themselves  essentially  irritant,  yet  often  co-operate  'with 
others  in  inducing  the  inflanunatory  process.  They  may  he 
summaiised  as  follows — debility  either  of  an  organ  or  of  the 
whole  hody  arising  from  old  age ;  previous  disease  or  a  natural 
weakness;  hereditary  taint  or  predisposition;  obstruction  of 
the  Uood-vesselB ;  plethora ;  climatic  influences ;  dietetic  errors ;. 
imrufdcient  ventilation,  and  iU-treatment  of  all  kinds. 

2d.  Eaeiting  or  ditiTMning  Cauaea. — These  are  agents  which,. 
if  powerful,  will  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  detennine^ 
the  inflammatory  process  even  in  healthy  tissues,  but  which 
win  do  so  with  more  certainty  in  parts  ^^disposed.  Ihey 
may  be  arranged  as  follows : — ^Direct  violence ;  the  appli- 
cation of  irritants ;  exposure  to  heat  and  cold ;  the  presence  of 
foreign  bodies,  or  of  parts  deprived  of  life ;  retained  concretions 
or  excretions;  abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood,  as  ih  rheumatism 
and  ansBmia,  or  when  containing  some  irritating  ingredient,  mot* 
bid  or  speciflo  virus,  or  poisonous  drug.  I'  think  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson  simplifies  the  causes  and  origin  of  inflammation  very 
much.  He,  says — **  With  reference  to  their  origin,  all  inflam- 
mations may  be. comprised  in  two  dasses-— extrinsic  and  in- 
innsic  Of  these  two  terms,  the  former  is  applicable  to  aU  those 
canes  in  which  an  injury,  either  sustained  by  the  affected  part 
or  inflicted  elsewhere,  is  the  obvious  cause  of  tiie  morbid  process ; 
tke  latter  to  those  inflammations  which,  from  the  concealment 
of  their  cause,  are  commonly  called  idiopathic  If,  however,  we 
desire  to  speak  accurately,  we  must  discard  this  word  altogether ; 
for  there  is  no  case  in  which  it  can  be  reasonably  doubted  that 
an  iigury  must  have  preceded  the  earliest  sign  of  local  disorder, 
however  little  we  may  know  either  of  the  nature  of  the  agent 
or  of  the  mode  of  its  action.  We  might  advantageously  sub- 
stitute for  idioi)athic  either  of  the  words  intrinsic  or  secondary ; 
but  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  channel  by  which  an  agent  from 
within,  i.0.,  from  some  other  port  of  the  body,  could  penetrate 
Into  a  tissue,  excepting  by  the  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics,  we' 
are  entitied  to  use  the  only  word  which  fully  expresses  this 
view  of  the  mode  of  introduction  of  the  material  cause,  and  to 
designate  all  so-called  idiopathic  inflammations  in/eetiva. 

*■  'from  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  readily  understood  that 
the  primary  inflammations  naturally  effect  those  ports  prinei'^' 
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pally  wluch  are  exposed  to  external  inflaenees,  wliile  those  of 
the  other  class  occur  by  preference  in  parts  and  organs  to  which 
theie  is  no  access  excepting  through  the  circulation.  These 
distinctions,  however,  are  not  constant,  for  there  aie  many  in* 
stances  in  which  secondary  inflammations  affect  external  parte, 
and  many  others  in  which  internal  organs  are  the  seat  of 
primary  inflammations,  as^  for  example,  when  nephritis  arises 
from  exposure  to  cdd.  Much  more  important  distinctions, 
however,  may  be  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  structural 
changes  which  the  two  processes  .determine  in  the  tissues 
affected ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  their  pathological  anatomy.  In 
making  this  comparison,  there  is  one  important  principle  to  be 
borne  in  mind :  In  all  infiammaiicm,  ihs  form  of  th$  Uaion  i» 
dipendoni  on  OuU  iff  ths  area  of  influoneo  of  ihs  injury.  Thus, 
in  those  cases  of  primary  inflammation  in  which  it  may  be 
•supposed  that  an  impression  received  by  afferent  nerves  distri- 
buted to  mucous  or  cutaneous  surfaces,  is  reflected  to  internal 
organs  ^as  in  the  case  of  nephritis  from  cold,  already  referred  to), 
the  area  -of  influence  of  the  iigury  is  wide  enough  to  comprise 
whole  organs^  and  the  resulting  lesions  are  of  corresponding 
-extent  In  the  strictiy  local  inflammations,  the  correspondence 
in  form  between  cause  and  effect  is,  of  course,  closer  and  more 
obvious,  the  area  of  a  traumatic  inflammation  being  larger  than 
that  of  the  injury  which  produces  it,  but  of  exactiy  similar  form. 
As  regards  infective  inflammations,  the  correspondence  is  not  so 
plain,  but  the  consideration  of  their  pathological  anatomy  is 
■sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  it  is  equally  complete.  It  is  the 
anatomical  character  of  all  infective  inflammations  that  the 
lesions  to  which  they  give  rise  are  dLiseminated  rather  than 
•diffused.  Particles  of  matter,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  can 
assert  nothing,  excepting  that  they  are  of  extreme  minuteness,  are 
conveyed  fiom  a  primarily  inflamed  part  to  other  parts  previously 
healthy,  and  become  foci  of  infective  induration  or  suppuration 
(miliary  tubercles,  pyemic  abscesses),  each  of  which  is  the  pro- 
duct—if one  may  be  aUowed  the  expression — of  a  single  seed." 
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And  to  quote  from  the  same  author  on  this  subject:-^ 
-'Although  if  we  be  careful  to  distinguish  what  is  essential  to) 
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fhe  process  of  inflammation,  viz.,  the  altered  state  of  the  vessels, 
ftom  the  phenomena  which  accompany  it^  and  the  teztural 
germination  which  it  produces,  its  characters  will  appear  to  us 
to  present  very  slight  variation,  yet  the  visible  results  by  which 
it  manifests  itself  differ  widely  in  different  casea  It  is  there^ 
fore  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  present  subject^  to  con- 
sider in  what  degree  these  differences  correspond  to  differences 
in  the  causes  which  produce  them. 

*  VerieoUum. — If  a  hot  iron  is  applied  to  the  skin  atasufficient 
temperature,  it  at  once  destroys  its  vitality.  If  the  temperature 
be  a  littie  below  tiiat  which  is  necessary  to  produce  this  result^ 
the  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  coagulates,  and  the  tissue 
eventually  dies.  At  a  still  lower  temperature  the  skin  retains 
its  vitalily,  but  blisters  are  formed  at  or  around  the  injured  part^ 

*  If  the  mesentery  of  a  guinea-pig  is  touched  with  a  heated 
surface,  and  the  effect  observed  under  the  microscope,  it  is  found 
that  stasis  is  produced  which  is  co-extensive  with  ^e  surface  of 
contact  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  in  like  manner,  in  vesica- 
tion of  the  skin  by  heat,  the  drculation  of  the  heated  partis 
abruptly  brought  to  a  standstilL  As,  outside  of  the  area  of 
stagnation,  it  goes  on  at  first  with  unabated  then  with  increased 
vigour,  while  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  are  probably  acted 
upon  by  the  heat  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  more 
permeable,  we  can  readily  understand  how  it  happens  that 
liquor  sanguinis  is  exuded  more  rapidly  and  more  abundandy 
than  in  ordinary  inflammations.  From  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Samuel  of  Kdnigsberg  it  seems  probable  that  the  effects  of 
lu^uid  vesicants  agree  with  those  of  heat  in  all  the  respects 
which  have  been  referred  to;  so  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  vesicant  agents  in  general,  would  seem  to  lie 
in  its  suddenness,  and  in  the  fiaculty  which  they  possess  of  at 
once  producing  those  changes  in  the  capillary  wall  which  m  ordi- 
nary inflammation  require  a  longer  time  and  a  more  gradual 
process  for  their  production.  In  this  way  the  exudation  of 
liquor  sanguinis,  instead  of  being  deferred  until  the  slowing 
of  the  circulation  has  commenced,  begins  immediately,  and, 
favoured  by  the  primary  arterial  afflux,  and  the  increased  intra- 
vascular pressure ,  consequent  on  the  sudden  capillaiy  obstruc- 
tion, is  so  abundant  that  the  liquid  collects  in  blisters. 

*  MeUUion  idtpeen  inflammation  and  the  reparative  proeese.^ 
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When  the  local  i^juzy  iB  so  intenfle  as  to  destroy  llie  vitality  oT 
the  affected  part  at  once,  that  part  becomes  sunoTinded  vith  a 
flone  of  inflamed  tissue,  from  which  it  eventiially  separates,  leay- 
ing  behind  it  a  granulating  sorface.  To  nnderstand  this  proceasi 
of  demarcation  and  separation,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  exnded  liquid  contains  the  fibrine-piodudng 
elements  of  the  Uood,  and  that  contact  with  dead  substance  afc 
once  determines  coagulation  of  aU  such  fibtinogenous  liquids. 
Accordingly,  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  reparative  separation 
is  the  formation,  in  contact  with  the  dead  part,  of  a  more  or  less 
solid  stratum  of  flbrine,  in  which  stratum  the  production  of  new 
capillaries  and  granulation  tissue  commences.'' 


LOCAL  8THFT0H8  OF  mTLUDiJaiCm. 

Bednest. — ^In  the  lower  animals  this  symptom  can  only  be  seea* 
in  the  white  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  white  sldn  of  the 
heels  of  some  horses,  and  upon  the  virible  mucous  membranes^ 
It  arises  from  an  increased  quantity  of  Uood  in  the  part,  both, 
in  the  capillaries  and  in  the  large  vessels;  and  when  the  con* 
gestion  is  excessive,  particularly  if  it  be  due  to  some  mechanical 
cause  or  obstruction,  the  redness  is  increased  by  the  passage  of 
the  red  corpuscles  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  without' 
rupture.  The  corpuscles,  in  passing  through  the  vessel,  become: 
constricted  in  their  centre,  so  as  to  assume  an  hour-glass  shape*. 
This  passage  of  the  red  corpuscles  can  be  seen  in  the  frog's  web> 
after  ligature  of  the  femoral  vein.  In  some  cases  the  redness-, 
may  be  caused  by  extravasation  of  blood,  but  generally  it  de- 
pends on  engorgement  The  redness  of  inflammation  is  more  or* 
less  vivid ;  deepest  in  the  centre,  gradually  shading  off  towarda. 
the  edges  of  the  inflamed  part^  and  partly  removable  by  pres-- 
sure ;  but  if  extravasation  be  present,  its  margin  will  be  morei 
defined,  and  the  colour  is  not  removable  by  pressure. 

The  aspect  of  the  redness  may  differ  according  to  varioooi 
drcumstances ;  if  the  capiUaiy  networks  of  the  part  be  uniformly 
distended,  the  iigection  will  appear  as  an  uniform  deep  bluah;» 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  moulded  in  the  form  of  Villi  or 
folds  of  mucous  membrane,  the  surface  will  have  the  appearance^ 
of  a  pile  of  red  velvet  In  fibrous  structores  the  rednesr.  baa 
a  streaky  appearance.    The  redness  doea>  wb^  fyjumd'  UQan  thai 
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iomatinii  of  notr  blood-yessek,  a  pTocead  trlxicli  does  not  take 
placo  tQl  tlie  inflammation  is  much  adrancecL  Staining  of  tbo 
tissuos  with  transuded  luamatine  may  oconr  soon  after  stasis 
has  'been  established. 

The  Tetexinaiy  practitioner  shonld  always  carefully  distinguish 
between  genuine  inflammatory  redness  and  that  which  closely 
TeeemUes  it  in  the  dead  body,  namely,  hypostatic  redness,  which 
depends  on  meohaninal  causes  or  the  mode  in  which  death  has 
been  produced. 

Bedneas  existing  only  in  a  depending  part  of  the  body,  such 
•a  the  side  upon  which  an  animal  has  lain  since  its  death,  with* 
oat  thickening  cf  the  part^  must  nerer  be  looked  upon  as 
evidence  of  the  inflammatory  condition. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  redness  is  not  of  itself  a  proof  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  inflammation.  Badness  exists  with* 
cat  Inflammation;  thus  we  find  the  visible  mucous  membranes 
Ted  and  injected  in  many  diseases,  but  no  one  for  a  moment 
supposes  that  these  membranes  are  inflamed.  Oh  the  other 
band,  absence  of  redness  is  no  proof  that  inflammation  does  not 
exist,  for  some  inflammations,  as  those  of  the  cornea,  of  the 
ai«chnoid  membrane,  and  of  articular  cartilage,  are  at^nded 
with  2}o  redness,  but  rather  with  opacity,  and  it  is  only  in  con- 
junction with  other  indications  that  redness  can  be  regarded  aa 
it  symptom  of  inflammation. 

Tain. — The  pain  of  inflammation  varies  much  in  degree  and  in 
kind,  according  to  its  cause,  intensity,  and  seat  The  pain  o' 
Taminitis,  of  punctured  foot^  of  open  joint,  or  of  inflammation 
of  any  unyielding  fibrous  or  bony  texture,  amoimts  very  often  to 
extreme  agony.  The  pain  of  infiamed  serous  membrane,  more 
especially  of  inflamed  pleura,  is  of  a  sharp,  darting  kind,  giving  rise 
to  colicky  symptoms.  In  traumatic  peritonitis,  on  the  contrary^ 
although  the  pain  may  be  excessive,  the  animal  does  not  always 
exhibit  it,  owing  to  the  prostration  which  is  present  The  pain  of 
inflamed  mucous  membrane  is  dull,  or  simply  an  uneasiness  nol 
amounting  to  actual  pain.  But  pain  is  not  a  constant  sjrmptosi 
of  inflammation,  and  of  inflammation  without  it  the  following 
may  be  enumerated : — ^Insidious  and  indolent  forms  of  sorof  nloua 
inflammation,  especially  in  homed  cattle,  in  which  extensive 
disorganizations  are  often  produced  without  the  animal  ever 
having  manifested  any  signs  of  pain;  inflammation  of  a  paia% 
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lyzed  party  with  alougluiig^  as  in  the  posterior  extremities,  after 
parturient  apoplexy;  or  that  inflammation  occurring  in  the 
foot,  pastern,  and  fetlock  of  the  horae^  after  neurotomy  has  been 
performedjjtyphoid  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  where  little  indi- 
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cation  has  been  shown  during  life,  and  it  must  also  be  presumed 
that  the  formation  of  pulmonary  abscesses  in  glanders  is  un* 
attended  by  i>ain.  We  therefore  conclude  that  the  absence  of 
pain  is  no  indication  of  the  absence  of  inflammation,  and  that 
the  presence  of  pain  is  not  impossible  without  inflammation. 
Of  this  we  have  many  examples,  as  in  spasmodic  coUc,  where 
pain  is  intense;  in  tetanus,  and  in  cramp  of  the  voluntary 
muscles.  One  peculiar  case  came  under  my  immediate  know- 
ledge, where  pain  was  present  to  a  most  exquisite  degree,  with- 
,out  either  spasm  or  inflammation,  and  where  the  external  iliac 
srteiy  of  the  near  (left)  side  was  plugged  by  a  fibrinous  clot 
(embolus).  The  animal  while  at  rest  exhibited  nothing  unusual, 
but  if  P^t  to  work  in  the  carriage  he  would  not  proceed 
500.Tardi8  without  the  limb  becoming  icy  cold;   he  would 
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then  groan^  hreAk  out  in  sweats  upon  variotis  parts  of  the 
akin,  vonld  attempt  to  lie  dowh ;  indeed,  when  taken  to  his 
stable,  he  would  lie  down,  roll,  and  paw,  as  if  suffering  from 
spasmodic  colic.  This  occtirred  again  and  again ;  and  npon  the 
animal  being  killed,  the  condition  of  the  actety  was  disoorered. 

The  sudden  cessation  of  pain  in  Tiolent  inflammation  is  much 
to  be  dreaded,  as  it  gives  the  practitioner  good  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  yitalitj'of  the  part  has  been  lost,  from  the  inflammation 
having  goiie  on  to  gangrene. 

The  aiiuaiion  of  pain  is  not  always  the  seat  of  the  inflam- 
matory action,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  Hyer  the  pain  is 
sometimes  in  the  off  (right)  shoulder,  as  exhibited  by  distinct 
shoulder  lameness.  This  is  termed  sympathetic  pain,  and  is 
the  only  example  within  my  knowledge  where  this  sympa- 
thetic or  reflected  pain  can  be  demonstrated,  although  the  prac- 
titioner may  surmise  that  this  occurs  in  inflammation  of  other 
organs.    In  periodic  ophthalmia  it  may  be  seen  to  some  extent 

Th$  Cause  of  Pain. — This  has  been  ascribed  to  compression 
of  the  nerves  of  the  part  by  congestion  of  the  vessels  and 
effusion ;  an  exaltation  of  nervous  function ;  a  painful  stretch- 
ing of  the  nerves,  arising  from  distension  of  their  small  nutri- 
tious vessels ;  or  to  impression  produced  on  the  nervi  vasorum 
by  the  slight  dilatation  and  elongation  of  the  arteries  during 
each  impulse  of  the  blood 

In  general,  the  intensity  of  the  pain  depends  npon  the 
firmness  and  inelasticity  of  the  part  affected.  Thus  the  pain 
of  laminitis  is  of  a  most  excruciating  character,  from  tho 
inflamed  tissues  being  confined  within  the  homy  foot  The 
pain  of  open  joint  is  also  of  this  nature,  from  the  firmness  and 
hardness  of  the  tissues  involved;  namely,  bone,  ligaments^ 
synovial  membrane,  &a  Such  structures  as  these,  along  with 
tendons  and  faschiao,  possessing  little  sensibility  during  health, 
in  disease  become  extremely  sensitive,  and  the  pain  in  them 
is  often  of  an  agonizing  character.  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  has 
demonstrated  that  in  textures  which  in  health  exhibit  but 
slight  sensitiveness,  and  become  eminentiy  so  when  inflamed, 
there  is  a  very  great  increase  in  the  germinal  matter  which 
they  contain,  and  that  this  often  proceeds  to  sucti  an  extent 
during  inflammation  that  the  ramifications  of  the  nerves  appear 
IM  lines  of  masses  of  germinal  matter;  so  that^ln  tissues 
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'which  Ulixm  become  ]iigU7  seuntiTe  during  inflammatioii  the 
feeling  of  pain  must  be  due  to  the  inorease  of  genninal  matter 
of  the  nerves,  as  well  as  that  of  other,  tissues.  Muscmar 
and  other  softer  structures,  though  endowed  with  much  sensi- 
tiveness  during  health,  are  not  nearly  so  painful  in  inflamma- 
tion. This  arises  from  their  yielding  nature,  giving  way  and 
allowing  free  swelling  of  the  part,  which  in  most  cases  seems 
to  relieve  pain.  The  veterinarian  has  a  good  example  of  this 
in  lymphangitis,  the  pain  and  lameness  of  which  seem  to  sub- 
side as  the  swelling  of  the  parts  appears.  In  the  treatn|cnt 
this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  remedies  that  promote  swell* 
inn:  ffomentations)  afford  very  marked  reliel 

iSii^in^.— The  swelling  of  inflammation  depends  upon — lit 
The  congestion  of  the  vessels :  and  2d.  The  exudation  of  liquor 
sanguinis  and  the  diapedesis  of  corpuscles  into  tlie  tissues. 

Swelling  of  an  extexbal  inflamed  part  may  be  looked  upon — 
except  in  the  case  of  the  articulations,  where  it  is,  when  ver; 
great,  indicative  of  ulceration — as  a  favourable  sign,  its  occur- 
rence often  affording  reliet  But  when  it  occurs  in  the  organs 
essential  to  life,  such  as  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  or  upon 
the  glottis,  its  presence  may  soon  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the 
animaL  Swelling  is  not  always  an  indication  of  inflammatoxy 
action ;  the  swellings  of  dropsy,  anasarca,  and  of  puxpura  and 
scarlatina,  are  very  different  from  those  of  inflammation.  The 
swelling  of  purpura  is  very  characteristio,  terminating  abruptly, 
superiorly,  as  if  a  cord  had  been  drawn  arotind  the  limb; 
the  swelling  of  anasarca  will  be  found  to  be  most  bulky  at 
its  most  depending  part  Tumours  are  also  examples  of  swell- 
ing  without  inflammation;  cartilage,  which  is  non- vascular, 
swells  by  its  cells  taking  up  more  matter,  and  assuming  the 
form  of  large  round  corpuscles.  In  proportion  as  they  take 
up  this  matter,  they  enlarge  in  all  directions,  often  forming 
spots  or  protuberances  on  the  surface  of  the  articulation,  as  may 
be  seen  in  navicular  lamenesa 

ffeai, — The  temperature  of  the  inflamed  part  seems  to  be  con- 
siderably increased,  affecting  the  sensations  of  the  observer  as 
weU  as  of  the  sufferer ;  hence  the  name  "  inflammatio,"  a  burn- 
ing. But  this  increase  of  heat  is  not  so  decided  as  one  would 
imagine,  and  the  experiments  of  Hunter  go  to  prove  that  ths 
diffarencpi  in  most  cases,  is  not  more  than  one  degree;  and, 
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-Moording  to  some  obsenren,  it  seems  doabtful  whether  the 
•lieat'of  the  inflfimed  pctft  is  eyen  higher  than  that  of  the  other 
^MurtB  of  the  body.  The  greatest  rise  in  the  temperature  is  fonnd 
*where  the  inflamed  part  is  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  cir* 
^cmlation,  and  where  the  natural  temperature  is  several  degrees 
«below  that  of  the  blood  at  the  heart,  as  in  the  feet  of  our 
piatients;  and  it  is  also  found  that  in  parts  remote  from  the 
centre  of  circulation  the  heat  is  most  distressing. 

The  sense  of  heat  which  the  patient  experiences  must  be  partly 
due  to  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  ahso  to 
the  £EUst  that  the  functions  of  the  sensory  nerves  ar^  increased 
and  perverted  The  greatest  degree  of  heat  has  been  found  to 
dadst  in  rindeipest,  and  this  was  not  due  to  any  inflammation 
of  the  part^  but  to  the  rapidi^  of  the  textural  changes  that 
todc  place  in  that  plague.  In  this  disease  the  highest  record 
made  by  me  was  109^  The  highest  temperature  recorded  by 
writers  on  human  medicine  is  110  j^;  this  was  in  tetanus,  which 
IB  not  an  inflammatory  disease. 

Some  late  experiments  upon  the  production  of  incres^ed  heat 
in  a  part  inflamed  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Simon,  corroborated  by  those  of  M. 
'O.  Weber»  go  to  prove  that  inflammation  does  actually  cause 
a  local  production  of  heat,  for  the  application  of  a  thermo- 
electric needle  showed  (la.)  that  the  blood  passing  to  an  in- 
^flamed  port  is  less  warm  than  that  part  itself;  (2cL)  that  the 
-venous  Uood  returning  from  an  inflamed  part  is  warmer  than 
-the  arterial  blood  supplying  it,  though  less  warm  than  the  focus 
of  inflammation;  and  (Zd.)  that  the  venous  blood  returning 
from  an  inflamed  limb  is  warmer  than  the  corresponding  current 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

The  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  Mil  Jacobson  and  Bern* 
hardt;  and  the  results  of  their  investigations  are  opposed  to  the 
nbove^andcorroborative  of  those  of  Hunter.  They  excited  pleurisy 
of  one  side,  er  general  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  in 
rabbits,  by  izgecting  dilute  acetic  acid  or  caustic  ammonia ;  and 
when  inflammation  was  established,  they  compared  the  tem- 
-|wrature  of  the  inflamed  serous  sacs  with  that  of  others,  or 
jwith  the  blood  in  the  right  or  left  ventricles  of  the  heart  In 
a  preliminary-  set  of  experiments  they  discovered  that  great 
Jaggotuftm^yaa,  obtainable  in  ascertaininir  the  temperature  of 
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internal  parGs  by  the  inBertion  of  the  thenno-electrio  needle* 
and  that,  as  a  general  role,  the  plenral  cayitiee  were  from  about 
one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  a  degree  per  cent  cooler  than  the  peri* 
toneal  cavity,  and  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  of  a  degree  cooler 
tiian  the  left  side  of  the  heart  It  was*  therefore,  clear  that^ 
if  a  temperature  of  more  than  one-half  a  degree  per  cent  was 
present  after  inflammation  had  been  set  up,  it  conld  not*l)o 
due  to  the  blood  current,  but  must  have  arisen  from  some 
local  and  independent  source  of  heat  But  the  results  of 
experiments  showed  that,  so  far  from  anj  augmentation,  there 
iwas  a  distinct  depression  of  temperature  on  the  inflamed  side» 
amoimting  in  one  case,  when  the  pleural  sac  was  filled  with 
•fibrinous  fluid,  to  as  much  as  one-half  of  a  degree  per  cent  less 
than  that  of  the  peritoneum,  and  about  one-third  of  a  degne 
jbelow  that  of  the  opposite  pleura,  and  more  than  one-half  of  s 
degree  cooler  than  that  of  the  left  heart  Again,  in  peritonitis 
the  temperature  was  less  than  that  of  the  left  heart  by  as 
much  as  two-thirds  of  a  degree  per  cent,  and  in  one  case  it 
jWas  l*r  per  cent  (equal  to  T  Jahr.)  below  that  of  the  blood 
in  the  left  yentride. 

To  settle  this  imcertainty,  experiments  hare  been  instituted^ 
fWhich  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions : — Isi.  That  arterial 
!blood  supplied  to  an  inflamed  limb  is  less  warm  than  the  seat  of 
inflammation;  2d.  That  the  venous  blood  returning  from  an 
inflamed  limb,  though  less  warm  than  the  focus  of  inflammation, 
is  warmer  than  the  arterial  blood  supplied  to  it ;  and  3d,  That  the 
venous  blood  returning  from  an  inflamed  limb  is  warmer  than 
the  corresponding  current  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  On 
the  evidence  of  these  experiments,  which  were  made  on  three 
dogs  with  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  Mr.  Simon  ventures  to 
say  that  the  inflamed  part  is  no  mere  recipient  of  heat,  but  is 
itself  actively  calorific;  and  that  in  proportion  to  its  heated 
venous  outflow  the  temperature  of  the  common  mass  of  circu* 
lating  blood  is  necessarily  raised ;  and  that  the  local  disorder 
represents  an  influence  which  tends  to  diffusion  throughout  the 
body,  and  thus  be  an  important  cause  of  inflammatory  fever. 

ImpairmerU  of  Function. — Perversion  or  impairment  of  the 
functional  properties  of  a  part  under  inflammation  is  a  very 
common,  indeed  almost  a  constant^  accompaniment  of  its  various 
stages.    In  the  first  stage  it  may  be  increased,  as  may  be 
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witnessed  in  the  delirium  of  the  first  stage  of  phrenitis,  and 
almost  suspended  during  the  comatose  er  later  stage.  In 
enteritis  it  is  often  found  that  the  bowels  will  act  excitedly, 
amall  quantities  of  fffices  being  passed  rerj  frequently  at  the 
commencement  of  that  disease,  but  at  a  later  stage  their  action 

;will  be  entirely  suspended. 

In  inflammation  of  the  muscles,  again,  we  find  that  there  is 
almost  total  loss  of  their  proper  contractile  power,  and  that 

•  what  remains  of  it  ia  brought  into  action  with  difSculty  and 
pain ;  showing  that  though  their  functional  activity  is  lost,  theit: 

\  sensibility  is  highly  exalted. 

CHBONIO  nnrLAincATiov.' 

Inflammations^  according  to  the  severity  of  their  causes,  and 

duration  of  their  action,  manifest  certain  alterations  in  their 

,  progress  and  termination,  and  the  terms  acute,  sub-acute,  and 

ehronic  have  reference  to  the  periods  of  the  duration  of  the 

inflammation,  or  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  its  course. 

In  chronic  inflammation  the  action  of  the  irritant,  thdugh  less 
immediate  and  severe,  is  much  more  prolonged,  and  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  excite  the  formation  of  an  abundance  of  tissue, 
which,  though  less  highly  organized  than  the  normal,  yet  is  not 
«o  prone  to  undergo  those  retrogressive  changes  which  charac- 
terise the  exudates  of  acute  inflammation. 

Whilst  the  more  highly  vascular  organs  are  by  no  means 
exempt  from  chronic  inflamunation,  it  is  found  thatjlhe  less  or 
non- vascular  tissues  more  commonly  undergo  thdS^  chanjjes 
which  characterise  it;  changes  due  either  to  the  nature  of  the 
irritant^  the  vital  tone  of  the  tissue  irritated,  or  to  the  strength 
of  the  cause  being  insufficient  to  excite  the  more  acute  and 
rapid  inflammation. 

Chronic  inflammation  may  run  its  course  independently  of  the 
acute;  it  may  also  supervene  or  precede  it;  but  generally  the 
milder  it  is  at  the  outset,  and  the  more  prolonged  in  its  course, 
the  more  highly  organized  and  more  permanent  will  be  its  pro- 
ducts.  From  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  chronic  inflammation 
—unimportant  perhaps  when  not  located  in  vital  organs-^ 
becomes  exceedingly  grave  when  involving  organs  or  tissues 
essential  to  life,  inasmuch  as  the  inflammatory  liew  formation 
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maj  80  press  tipon  or  even  destroy  the  stractare  of  an  oigan  aa 
to  render  it  incapable  of  performing  its  function. 

Of  this  we  hare  examples  in  consolidation  of  the  Inngs* 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  &a 

There  are  some  chronio  inflammations  which  are  essentiallj 
destructive  to  the  tissue  which  ihej  involve*  and  in  which  there 
is  no  tendency  to  the  formation  of  new  tissue  in  the  inflamed 
part  itself-y-as,  for  example,  in  inflammation  of  articular  cartil- 
age ;  but  even  in  these*  with  but  few  exceptions*  there  is  an 
increased  formation  of  fibrous,  and  even  more  highly  organized; 
tissue,  lA,  bone,  in  dose  proximity  to  the  focus  of  inflammation. 
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Many  pathologists  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  great  objec- 
tions to  the  expression  used  here,  and  that  what  are  regarded 
as  terminations  are  conditions  co-existent  with  the  various 
stages  of  inflammation.  Some  have  ev^i  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  resolution  is  not  a  termination ;  but  we  must  at  least  retain 
that  term,  as  it  seems  the  only  termination.  The  words  results, 
or  events,  are  now  used  inst^  of  terminations;  and,  retaining 
resolution  as  a  termination,  these  are — JSffimon  of  Serum,  Exfur 
datum  of  CoaguldbU  Zymph,  Suppuraiian,  Ukeratian,  Gangrene, 
und  Splutiedue. 

This  ip  said  to  occur  when  the  symptoms  gradually  subside, 
and  when  there  is  a  cessation  of  the  transudation  of  the  fluid 
part  of  the  blood  from  the  vessels ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  resto- 
ration of  the  nutritive  functions  of  the  part  into  their  normal 
condition,  and  the  absorption  of  the  substance  contained  in  the 
tissue.  This  subsidence  of  inflammation  may  be  sudden,  when 
it  is  called  ddilescenee;  or  it  may  be  gradual,  when  it  is 
called  resolution;  ot  it  may  be  sudden,  and  the  inflammation 
may  as  suddenly  appear  in  another  part  of  the  body,  and  then 
metaetaeie  is  said  to  have  taken  place. 

Besolution  occurs  in  two  ways  ^— Is^.  The  sudden  cessation  of 
the  irritation,  delitescence,  and  removal  of  the  exuded  materials 
before  coagulation  or  solidification  has  been  efl*ected.  In  this 
process  the  veins  and  lymphatics  take  up  the  exudate  in  its 
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nonndl  fluid  condition,  88  it  occors  in  ordinary  flerom  when 
blood  is  dzBwn  firom  the  body  before  the  fibrine  has  coagulated 

2d.  The  ezndation  is  more  complete,  the  exuded  lymph  is 
consolidated,  or  even  transformed  into  a  low  form  of  fibrous 
tissue,  surrounded  by  and  soaked  in  much  serosity.  At  this 
point  its  organization  is  arrested,  the  contents  of  the  cells  con* 
▼erted  into  fatty  granules,  the  cell  walls  break  down,  the  granules 
escape  into  the  surrounding  fluid  (serosily),  forming  a  fluid  resem- 
bling chyle — called  pathological  milk  by  Virchow.  In  this  condi- 
tion it  is  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  and  after  undergoing  other 
transformations  whilst  mixed  with  the  blood— converted  into 
orea»  hippurates^  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  &o. — ^is  finally  ejected 
from  the  system  by  the  excretory  organs,  leaving  the  inflamed 
part  in  its  original  condition,  or.  perhaps  slightiy  altered. 

The  termination  which  has  been  called  ^  Adhesion  **  is  another 
method  by  which  the  exudate  ia  disposed  of,  and  presents  a  more 
complete  and  higher  organisation  of  the  lymph  than  the  former. 
In  this  process  the  cells,  instead  of  undergoing  fatty  degenera- 
tion, become  developed  into  a  foim  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  in 
the  course  of  time  becomes  vascular  by  the  formation  of  new 
blood-vessels  within  its  substance;  and  whilst  organisation  is 
going  on  in  the  tissue,  the  surroimding  semm  is  ahsorbed, 
leaving  the  new  formation  as  part  of  the  economy,  remain- 
ing so,  as  in  the  adhesions  of  pleuritis,  &c.,  throughout  the 
animal's  life. 

The  formation  of  the  new  blood-vessels  is  very  interesting, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  effected  as  follows : — Coincident  with  the 
Btmctnral  development  of  the  cells  and  intermediiite  substance 
into  connective  tissue,  new  blood-vessels  are  formed  by  otUgratothB 
ftom  the  walls  of  the  original  vessels  of  the  surrounding  parts. 
These  outgrowths  first  appear  as  slight  pouches  on  several 
original  vessels ;  these  poudhes  or  dilatations  first  present  them- 
selves on  one  point  of  a  vessel,  then  on  another,  as  if  its 
walla  yielded  a  littie;  they  gradually  extend  themselves  as' 
Uind  canals  from  the  original  vessels,  directing  their  course 
towards  the  edge  or  surface  of  the  new  material,  and  are 
crpwded  with  blood  globules,  which  are  pushed  into  them  from 
the  main  stream.  Still  extending,  they  converge  and  meet ; 
the  partition  wall  tiiat  is  at  first  formed  by  the  meeting  of  their 
dosed  ends  dears  away,  and  a  perfect  arched  tube  is  thus  made. 
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through  wliich  the  blood,  diyerging  from  the  main  stream,  and 
tbea  rejoining  it,  msj  be  continuously  propelled :  or  a  delicate 
threadlike  process  shoots  from  a  vessel,  and  becomes  connected 
with  corresponding  shoots  from  other  vessels.  These  fine  pro- 
cemes  widen  out,  become  tubular,  and  their  cavities  form  canals 
continuous  with  those  of  the  parent  vessels.  When  the  new 
blood-vessel  has  begun  to  project  it  sometimes  bursts ;  the  blood- 
globnles  that  issue  from  the  ruptured  pouch  collect  in  an  un- 
certain mass  within  the  tissue  like  a  mere  ecchymosis,  but  before 
long  they  manifest  a  definite  direction;  and 'the  cluster  bends 
towards  the  line  in  which  the  new  blood-vessel  might  have 
formed,  and  opens  into  a  portion  of  the  arch,  or  into  some 
adjacent  vessel  For  this  mode  of  formation  from  vessels  the 
name  of  ehanndling  seems  appropriate,  for  it  appears  certain 
that  the  blood-globules  here  make  their  way  in  the  parenchyma, 
of  the  tissue  uncoufined  by  membranous  walls.  The  new  vessels 
Xiossess  a  very  siknple  structure,  their  walls  being  a  thin  mem- 
brane with  imbedded  nuclei — (Vibchow,  Paget.) 

Effusion  differs  from  the  so-called  exudation  of  lymph  in 
the  fact  that  it  occurs  from  the  surface  of  serous  membranes* 
blisters  on  the  skin,  or  in  a  very  loose  areolar  tissue,  where  the 
process  of  perverted  nutrition  is  of  the  most  rapid  kind. 

The  fluid  found  in  serous  cavities  and  in  serous  abscesses- 
partakes  of  the  general  characters  of  the  serum  of  the  blood 
slightly  modified,  being  of  a  higher  specific  gravity  and  con- 
taining more  albumen,  with  more  or  less  fibrine.  Many  speci^ 
mens  of  the  effusion  found  in  pleuritis,  for  example,  contain 
fibrine  in  an  imperfectly  developed  condition — ^fibrine  which 
does  not  coagulate  until  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

Now,  if  the  fibrine  were  transuded  through  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  it  would  in  all  cases  coagulate  within  the  body;  but 
when,  owing  to  the  inflammation  being  near  or  upon  the  surface, 
or  in  very  loose  areolar  tissue,  the  transformation  of  the  transuded 
material  takes  place  rapidly,  and  hence  imperfectly — ^that  is  to 
say,  when  the  fluid  sweats  thraugh  the  walls  of  the  cells  in 
an  imperfectly  developed  condition,  or,  when  occurring  upou 
a  serous  membrane  (it  is  also  the  case  in  a  mucous  membrane), 
the  epithelial  scales  are  rapidly  thrown  off,  along  with  the  fluid 
they  secrete. 

In  many  effusions   we  find   completely  developed  fibrine 
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floating  in  the  liquid,  and  often  forming  bands  of  adhesion 
between  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  inflamed  membrane. 

In  every  instance  of  undoubted  pleuritis,  efiTusion  of  serum 
takes  place;  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  hear  some  speak  of  the 
-diflerences  that  are  observable  in  the  symptoms  when  this  occurs, 
and  of  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehended.  The  efiusion  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  process  of  inflammation  from  almost  the  outset, 
and  the  only  danger  is  owing  either  to  the  constitution  of  the 
jmimal  being  bad,  or  the  treatment  irrational,  or  the  attack  of 
more  than  ordinary  severity,  that  the  effusion  may  become 
excessive,  and  oause  death  by  suffocation. 

Serous  effusion  is  sometimes  the  result  of  mechanical  con- 
gestion, as  witnessed  in  oedema  of  the  extremities,  in  ascites, 
from  disease  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  hearty  but  this  is  totally 
unconnected  with  inflammation ;  in  such  instances  the  fluid  is 
dear,  and  generally  contains  but  little  fibrine,  or  any  substance 
that  coagulateb  upon  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  formation  of  a  non -coagulating  effusion  in  the  various 
cavities  is  very  propitious;  for  so  long  as  it  remains  liquid, 
absorption  may  still  ensue  without  its  undergoing  any  ulterior 
changes  when  the  inflammation  subsides.  The  subsidence  of 
Ihe  inflammatory  action,  however,  is  necessary,  for,  from  what 
has  been  already  said,  there  is  impairment  of  function,  and 
absorption  does  not  readily  take  place. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Beale,  Simon,  and  others,  that  there 
Bie  two  essential  characteristics  of  inflammatory  effusion: — 
Is^  It  contains  certain  ingredients  in  larger  proportion  than  that 
in  which  they  exist  in  the  blood — excess  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
of  phosphates,  and  albumen;  and  2d^  organic  germs  find  in  it  a 
suitable  place  for  growth. 


BLOOD  XFFUSIOK,  OB  ZXTRAVA8ATI0X 

This  occurs  chiefly  from  rupture  of  new  blood-vessels  de- 
veloped in  the  newly-formed  material  which  has  just  become 
vascular. — (BoKrrAiTBKT.)  But  we  find  it  when  there  has  been 
no  time  for  the  formation  of  such  new  vessels,  namely,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  lungs ;  but  this  is  rare,  and  betokens  either  a  very  bad 
oonscitution,  or  that  the  inflammation  is  due  to  a  very  niali^uauk 
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epizootio'inBuenoeror  that  it  arises  from  that  oondltibn  of  blood 
observable  in  purpura.'  These  h»morrhages  most  not»  however^ 
be  confoi\nded  with  blood-staining  of  the  part  through  th» 
oozing  of  some  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  The 
natural  colour  of  the  inflammatory  new  formations  is  greyish  or 
yellowish-white  (straw  colour  very  often) ;  and  even  when  they^ 
contain  blood-vessels,  this  opacity  prevents  their  having  any^ 
uniform  tinge  of  redness  when  they  are  recent  (Example — 
Surface  of  lung  in  pleuro-pneumonia.)  When  they  present  a. 
tinge  of  redness,  it  is  either  because  of  hsBmorrhage  into  them, 
or  because  they  have  imbibed  the  dissolved  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood  (hamatodine) ;  and  when  this  imbibition  happene 
during  life,  or  soon  after  deaths  it  is  important,  as  indicating  an 
ill-conditioned  state  of  the  blood,  in  which  the  colouring  mattac 
of  the  coipuscles  becomes  unnaturally  soluble 
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The  formation  of  pus  is  termed  iugpuraiian^  and  it  takes  place 
in  three  distinct  ways — (1.)  cixoomsoribed ;  (2.)  di£fnsed;  and 
(3.)  Bupeificial  suppurations. 

Ab  an  example  of  the  first  or  cixcumscribed  form,  I  shall  take 
what  is  called  an  abscess  or  phlegmon,  in  which  the  suppura- 
tion is  enclosed  in  a  caTity-  (as  in  the  abscess  of  strangles) 
whose  walls  axe  ootnpoeed  of  areolar  tissue.  In  the  first  stage» 
the  cells  of  the  connectiye  or  areolar  tissue  are  charged  with 
ih^  material  (lymph)  formed  by  them  during  the  first  stage  of 
the  inflammation;  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the  cells,  their 
nndei  dividCi  and  for  some  time  multiply  excessively.  This 
is  aoon  followed  by  division  of  the  cells  themselves,  and  round 
about  the  irritated  or  inflamed  parts,  where  single  cells  formerly 
lay,  pairs  or  groups  of  cells  are  subsequently  found,  out  of 
which  a  new  formation  (connective  tissue)  grows.  In  the  in- 
tmot  of  this  growth,  where  the  cells  we^  at  an  early  period 
abnndantiy  fiUed  with  nuclei,  numberless  little  cells  soon  ap- 
pear, whidi  at  first  stiU  preserve  the  direction  and  forms  of  the 
previous  connective  tissue  corpuscles. 

These  accumulations  of  littie  cells  occur  somewhat  later,  as 
diffuse  jjifiltrations  of  roundish  masses  encircled  by  the  inter- 
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^10.  S. — Pumleiit  gnnolationi  from 
Ike  fubouUneoui  tbtoe  of  a  rMdi  nmnd 
ftboot  A  ligmtnre.  a  Connective  tisrae 
corpoaoleiL  6.  EnlMrgement  of  the  oor- 
puaolee,  with  division  of  the  nncIeL  e, 
Dividon  of  the  oeilt  (gnnulAtiont).  d. 
l>evelopment  j)f^the_jiu|,oafpiuolek — 

(VlBCBOW.)  ^' 


fmediateT^Sne^xVhich  continually  liquefies  and  becomes  more 

and  more  scanty  as  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  cells  extends. 
It  is  held  that  this  liquefaction 
is  of  a  chemical  nature;  the 
intermediate  substance  (which 
Is  of  a  glutinous  nature)  be- 
comes converted  ultimately  into 
an  albuminous  fluid,  and  is  ren- 
dered liquid.  We  thus  see  that 
pus  is  not  derived  from  any 
effusion,  but  tliat  it  is  formed 
by  vital  changes  in  the  germs 
of  the  tissue,  and  that,  by  a 
slight  modification  of  the  same 
procesSytiiewXconnectiveltissue  is  formed.    The  outmost  layer 

of  the  intercellular  tissue  is 
often  long  preserved,  \rhilst 
all  its  deeper  ports  are  already 
filled  with  pus  corpuscles, 
or  are  converted  into  an 
abscess;  at  last  the  surface 
'gives  "way,  or,  without  giving 
I  way,  is  directly  transformed 
into  a  soft  diffluent  mass. — 

(VlRCHOW) 

The  pus  itself  was  for* 
merly  thought  to  have  solvent 
properties,  and  that  by  this 
power  it  was  enabled  to  find  its  way  to  the  surface,  but  experi- 
ments have  proved  this  to  be  incorrect  Bones  have  been 
placed  in  cavities  full  of  pus,  and  left  there  for  weeks,  and 
when  they  were  afterwaids  weighed,  they  have,  if  anything, 
become  heavier,  through  the  absorption  of  fluid  matters,  but  no 
softening  has  been  produced,  except  that  caused  by  decomposi* 
tion.  How  far  the  tissue  is  destroyed  by  solution  chiefly  de- 
pends upon  the  question  whether  the  substance  that  surrounds 
the  young  cells  becomes  completely  fluid.  If  it  retains  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  consistence,  the  process  is  confined  to  the  pro- 
duction of  granulations,  and  these  may  as  well  proceed  from  a 
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snrbce  whofle  continuity  is  perfect,  as  from  one  in  which  there 
is  a  breach.  In  every  case  granulations  arise  out  of  the  tissue, 
and  it  is  not  essential  there  should  be  loss  of  'substance ;  they 
are  found  upon  bone  without  any  loss  of  substance  having  pre- 
ceded them.  They  are  found  also  in  direct  contact  with  the 
catis  under  intact  epidermis,  and  with  mucous  membranes ;  and 
only  in  proportion  as  they  become  developed  do  ^  the  mucous 
membranes  lose  their  normal  character. 


Is 

Fro.  7.— Celli  from  iratVeatarrhil 
Bputfk  A,  Pub  oorpaMlas.  a.  Quito Ireih. 
ft.  When  treated  withaoetioacuL  Within 
the  memlmne  the  oantents  have  denied 
up,  and  three  Uttle  nudei  are  seen. 
B.  Muene  coxpuadee.  a.  A  nmple  one. 
k  Containing  pigment  grannleai^SOO 
diameten. — ( ViBOBow.) 
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Well-formed,  -pertectij  ela- 
borated, healthy  pus  is  a  smooth, 
rather  greasy,  sometimes  viscid, 
yeUowisli-whitei,  or  cream-col- 
oured substance,  of  a  higher 
specific  gravity  than  water,  aver- 
aging generally  about  1*030 
having  little  or  no  smell,  and  of 
an  alkaline  reaction.  Microsco- 
pically it  is  found  to  consist  of 
certain  essential  constithents, 
namely,  pus  corpuscles;  which 
measure  about  ^Arv  *o  rAt^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  pel- 
lucid, filled  with  semi-fluid 
albuminous  contents,  and  some- 
times containing  a  few  minute 
oil  globules.  Along  with  the 
pus  cells  floating  in  the  clear 
liquor  puris  are  often  seen 
minute    clear  particles,  which    _ _ 

seem  to  have  some  relation,  as    which  vera  in  procen  of  divieion,  or 

nudei  or  nxdimente  of  the  ceUs.  S:^tni.S't?J;i'*SV^ 

These  minute  particles   are    not    of  pui  oorpwdeiL     a.  Simple  nudeua 

more  than  ^^^^n  of  an  inch  in  depliri^^!;n*thl^^S^^ 

size.  These  two  solid  COnsti-  <*•  Progrewive  U-partition.  d,  TH-par- 
4>..^^4.«  A^^x  :..  ^  n.»ji    ^  tition.  C,  Pua  oorpuadee  in  their  nata« 

tUCnts  float  m  a  fluid  or  serum.    „i  po.ition  with^igard  to  one  another. 

called  the  liquor  pw'is,  and  the  foo  diameters —(Vibcrow.) 
shape  of  the  cells  depends  on*  •BxmuixhoidtobeBndMiL 

the  density  of  this  liquor  puris.  Sometimes  a  distinct,  circular; 
dark-edged  nucleus  may  be  seen  in  the  paler  corpuscles,  and 
sometimes  two  or  even  three  particles,  like  a  divided  nucleus. 

n 


So 


0>%>?' 


Tio.  flL-^J.  Pm  ooipnedeB.'~a.  Fredui 
5.  After  the  addition  of  a  little  water. 
r-f.  After  treatment  with  aoetio  acid, 
the    contents    deared   up^  the  nud^ 
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These,  then,  aie  the  component  parts  of  good,  healthj,  or 
hiadable  pns,  showing  a  benign  form  of  inflammation,  aind 
that  the  disease  is  going  on  regolarlj  and  promises  a  for* 
tnnate  issna  "When,  however,  the  process  deviates  from  the 
nsnal  coarse  in  an  animal  otherwise  healthy,  variations  axe 
fonnd  in  the  cells,  with  multiform  xnixtures  of  withered  cells; 
molecular  and  fatty  matter;  escaped  and  shrivelled  nadei, 
blood  corpuscles,  and  fragments  of  fibrogenons  material;  the 
liquor  puris  is  thin,  liquid,  or  watery,  and  the  pus  is  thea 
said  to  be  ichorous.  When  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Uood 
is  mixed  with  it^  it  is  called  mums,  or  sanious  pus. 

Kany  chemical  and  vital  changes  are  found  to  bring  about 
a  decomposition  in  pus  whfle  yet  in  contact  with  living  parts^ 
although  it  is  probable  that  germs  in  the  atmosphere,  or  gases 
formed  within  the  body,  may  have  to  do  with  the  change;  but 
phosphuretted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia  will  be 
found  frequently  developed  in  abscesses,  especially  if  the  pus  be 
in  contact  with  bone,  or  near  the  alimentary  canal,  or  in  the  foot : 
the  smeU  is  then  most  offensive ;  it  is  then  called  fcAid  jpuiL 
Pus  may  also  contain  certain  specific  properties;  that  is  to  say, 
it  may  be  impregnated  with  certain  specific  poisons,  as  that  of 
glanders,  variola,  Jbc. 

Healthy  or  laudable  pus  has  no  smell,  except  that  peculiar 
to  the  animal  in  which  it  may  exist;  it  has  an  alkalino 
reaction  when  freshly  drawn  from  an  abscess,  but  it  readily 
becomes  acid  from  the  generation  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
lactic  acid. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the 
boundary  or  wall  of  an  abscess  consists  of  newly  formed  areolar 
tissue,  which  has  maintained  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  the 
part  by  activity  of  nuclear  growth.  There  is  sometimes  found 
to  be  a  thin,  opaque,  yellowish-white  layer,  easily  detached, 
separating  the  suppuration  fi'om  the  denser  part.  This  has 
been  called  pyogenic  membrane,  from  the  supposition  that  its 
function  is  to  secrete  the  pus ;  whereas  the  cells  of  the  denser 
part  are— by  prematura  and  continuous  development — growing 
into  pus  cells ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  ueretion  of  pus  by 
any  membrane,  but  a  continual  formation  of  it  by  pruliferation 
of  the  cells  proper  to  tlie  port 

When  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  cavities  of  the  body,  it 
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is  still  circumscribed;  howeyer,  it  is  not  called  an  abscess,  bat 
"  pumlent  efifnsion.'' 

Abscesses  are  oecasionallr'  found  to  exist  without  the  usual 
signs  of  inflammation;  they  are  then  called  '^cold  abscesses;** 
and  when  slowly  formed,  chronic  or  old  abscesses. 

Abscesses  are  divided  into  acuU  and  chronic  { 


t  ACUTE  ABSGB88. 

Sympiomi, — Symptoms  of  inflammation  precede  the  sup- 
puration; there  is  heat^  pain,  and  swelling  in  the  part,  with 
more  or  less  symptomatic  fever;  for  a  time  the  pain  increases^ 
and  changes  to  a  throbbing  character.  The  swelling  becomes 
harder  from  increased  exudation,  and  whei^  the  abscess  is  deeply 
situated,  there  is  some  oedema  of  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue* 
Concomitant  with  these  symptoms,  a  tendency  to  rigor  or 
fihivering  may  be  observed  by  the  staring  coat^  or  actual  rigors 
of  a  severe  character  may  occur. 

In  the  centre  of  the  swelling  pus  is  formed,  and  around  this 
•A  layier  of  condensed  plastic  lymph,  being  the  boundary  or 
cyst  of  the  abscess.  The  quantity  of  pus  increases,  and  by  its 
presence  causes  the  absorption  of  the  boundary  of  the  abscess, 
more  particularly  of  that  portion  nearest  to  the  free  surfaces  of 
the  body,  generaUy  the  skin.  The  swelling  becomes  soft  in  the 
middle,  but  continues  hard  at  the  base,  and  oedematous  at  a 
greater  distance.  The  next  change  is  the  elevation  of  the  centre 
into  a  prominent  hairless  spotb  This  is  called  the  pointing  of 
the  abscess. 

In  general,  some  time  before  the  abscess  points,  fluctuation 
28  discoverable,  particularly  if  it  is  superficially  situated ;  but 
if  deep-seated,  and  where  the  superimposed  structures  are  still 
tense  and  thick,  the  quantity  of  pus  but  scanty,  the  perception 
.of  fluid  is  obscure;  it  becomes,  however,  more  and  more  dis-^ 
tinct  as  the  tissues  external  to  it  become  thinner. 

A  noticeable  feature  inithe  pointing  of  an  abscess  in  the 
lower  animals  is  the  removal  of  the  hairs,  these  falling  off  and 
leaving  a  bare  spot  on  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  absorption  of  the  skin  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  hair  follicles,  which  take  place  before  tho  abscess 
finally  bursts.     When   the   collection  of  matter  is  small,  or 
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thickly  corered,  a  rery  nice-practised  sense  of  touch,  the  itidus 
eruditus,  is  requisite  for  detecting  its  presence;  but  if  the 
abscess  be  Iai*ge  or  superfidal,  simple  palpation  at  one  point  is 
sufficient  to  detect  it. 

.  In  feeling  for  fluctuation,  the  points  of  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  are  placed  on  the  dependent  part  of  the  abscess,  whilst 
with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  the  upper  part  of  the  swell* 
ing  is  gently  pressed  or  tapped,  when  the  undulations  of  the  pus 
will  be  distinctly  felt 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  abscess  soothing  remedies  are  the 
most  useful,  and  of  these  heat  and  moisture  are  the  best,  as 
they  not  only  soothe,  but  promote  the  formation  and  growth 
of  pus.  They  should  consist  of  warm  fomentations  and 
poultices,  and  if  the  pain  be  excessive,  anodynes  may  be  given 
internally  and  applied  locally.  As  soon  as  pus  is  formed,  a  free 
incision  should  be  made  into  the  abscess,  to  allow  its  ready 
escape ;  then  a  warm  poultice  is  to  be  applied  for  fi  few  days, 
but  a  long-continued  application  of  poultices  is  apt  to  give 
rise  to  weak  action  in  the  cavity  of  the  abscess.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  violently  squeezing  the  abscess  after  it  is  opened, 
nor  to  introduce  pledgets  of  tow  into  it,  as  practised  by  some. 
After  the  removal  of  the  poultice  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep 
the  parts  dean,  and  apply  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  to 
the  lips  of  the  wound.  Generally,  abscesses  should  be  opened ; 
they  should  always  be  opened  when  too  deep-seated  to  point ; 
but  abscesses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint  should  be  treated 
with  great  caution,  and,  as  a  rule,  allowed  to  burst  spontaneously. 
The  abscess  of  simple  strangles  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be 
opened,  but  allowed  to  run  its  natural  course. 

The  best  instrument  for  opening  an  abscess  is  Syme*s  abscess 
knife,  the  point  to  be  inserted,  and  the  opening  so  xnade  enlarged 
as  the  knife  is  withdrawn. 


DIFFUSE  SUPPXTRATION. 

We  have  examples  of  this  in  purulent  infiltration  of  an  organ, 
as  in  the  lungs  in  acute  glanders.  The  inflammation  extends 
through  a  wide  extent  of  tissue,  and  tiiie  boundaries  of  the  dis- 
ease are  ill  defined.  The  development  and  growth  of  the  pus 
cells  is  exceedingly  rapid,  the  tissue  being  sa  if  soaked  in  pus» 
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and  should  the  animal  not  die  qnickly,  large  dooghs  or  death 
of  portions  of  straotnre  may  take  place. 

Formation  of  pus,  occurring  in  loose  textoxe— the  popliteal 
space,  poll,  -withers — ^may  cause  infiltration  by  gravity,  thus 
leading  to  a  socondaiy  destruction  of  tissue,  and  the  formation 
of  sinuses^ 

The  progress  of  purulent  effusion  is  probably  not  dissimilar 
to  that  of  the  phlegmonous  abscess,  but  the  inflammation  is  of 
ft  different  tjrpe,  and  all  the  processes  less  complete.  Thus  we 
find  no  barrier  of  condensed  tissue  to  circumscribe  the  abscesi^ 
or  limit  the  pus.  The  process  of  suppuration  is  less  per- 
fect, so  that  the  pus  contains  shreds  or  even  laige  portions 
of  mortified  and  loose  connective  tissue.  There  is  no  vital 
taransformation  into  a  fluid  albuminous  substance  here,  as  in  a 
healthy  abscess.  The  pus  is  also  thinner,  containing  a  large 
portion  of  liquor  puris,  and  also  sometimes  flakes  of  lymph. 
There  is  no  pointing,  as  in  true  abscess^  for  the  pus  passes 
readily  from  its  original  seat  by  gravitation  towards  the  most 
depending  position,  presenting  a  soft,  broad  surface,  without  any 
indication  of  pointing.  I  have  often  seen  these  collections  of 
pus  not  only  in  the  lungs  of  glaudered  horses,  but  in  the  lungs 
of  homed  cattle,  that  have  survived  and  apparently  recovered 
from  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Wounds  on  the  gluteal  region,  more  especially  near  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  are  apt  to  cause  very  extensive  infil- 
tration of  pus  throughout  the  inter-muscular  areolar  tissue  of 
the  thigh.  Very  often,  after  an  apparent  recovery  from  a 
iround  in  this  region,  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  will  begin  to 
swell,  and  on  examination  the  enlargement  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  large  quantitfr  of  pus,  extending,  perhaps,  from  immediately 
above  the  hock  to  the  groin,  the  pus  having  burrowed  from  the 
-wound  above,  and  by  gravitation  forced  its  way  down  among  the 
tendons  of  the  various  muscles.  Sometimes  there  are  direct 
signs  of  pointing,  sometimes  not  All  such  collections,  wherever 
situated,  should  be  removed  by  puncturing  the  lowest  part  of 
the  swelling. 

8UFEBFICIAL  BUPPUILATION' 

May  be  witnessed  in  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  and 
the.skin,  and  the  growth  of  pus  can  be  clearly  traced  whera 
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columnar  and  stratified  epithelinm  exists.  I  shall  here  quote 
from  Virchow,  who  says: — ^"Ifjou  follow  the  development  of 
pus  upon  the  skin,  when  the  process  is  unaccompanied  by 
ulceration,  'you  will  constantly  see  that  the  suppuration  pro- 
ceeds from  the  rete  malphigi  It  consists  in  a  growth  and 
development  of  tiew  cells  in  this  part  of  the  cuticle.  In  pro* 
portion  as  these  cells  proliferate,  a  separation  of  the  harder 
layers  of  the  epidermis  ensues,  and  they  are  lifted  up  in  the 
form  of  a  vesicle  or  pustule.  The  place  where  the  suppuration 
jChiefly  occurs  corresponds  to  the  superficial  layers  of  the  rete, 
jwhich  is  already  in  process  of  conversion  into  epithelium;  if 
|the  membrane  of  the  vesicle  be  stripped  o^  this  layer  usually 
adheres  to  the  epidermis,  and  is  stripped  off  with  it  In  the 
deeper  layers  we  may  watch  how  the  cellular  elements^  which 
originally  have  only  single  nuclei,  divide,  and  how  their  nuclei 
become  more  abundant^  and  single  cells  have  thefir  places  taken 
by  several,  which  in  their  turn  again  provide  themselves  with 
dividing  nudeL  Here,  too,  people  have  generally  helped  them- 
selves out  of  the  difficulty  by  assuming  that,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, an  exudation  was  poured  out^  which  produced  the  pus 
i&  itself,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  moat  investigators  into  the 
•development  of  pus  especially  selected  fluids  which  were  secreted 
from  iigured  surfaces.  It  was  very  conceivable  tha^  as  long 
as  no  doubts  were  entertained  with,  regard  to  discontinuous 
formation  of  cells,  the  young  cells  should,  without  more  in- 
quiiy,  be  looked  upon  as  independent  new  formations;  and 
ithat  the  notion  should  be  entertained  that  germs  arose  in  the 
exuded  fluids,  and  gradually  becoming  more  numerous,  supplied 
the  pus.  But  the  matter  stands  really  thus : — ^The  longer  the 
euppuratioh  lasts,  the  more  certainly  is  one  series  of  cells  after 
the  other  in  the  rete  involved  in  the  proeess  of  proliferation, 
and  whilst  the  vesicle  is  rising  up,  tiie  quantity  of  the  cells 
which  grow  into  its  cavity  is  constantly  becoming  greater. 
''When  a  variolous  pustule  forms,  there  is  at  first  only  a  drop  of 
dear  fluid  present,  but  nothing  arises  in  it ;  it  only  loosens  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  rete  malphigL 

''Precisely  the  same  is  the  case  with  mva^oof^  membranei. 
There  is  not  a  single  mucous  membrane  which  may  not^  under 
certain  circumstances,  furnish  puriform  elements.  But  here, 
too,  a.  certain  difference  always  presents  itselt     A  mucous 
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membrane  U  all  the  more  in  a  condition  to  produce  pns  without 
ulceration  tlio  more  completely  the  epithelium  which  it  possesses 
is  stratified.  All  mucous  membranes  with  a  single  layer  of 
cylindrical  epithelium  (intestines)  ore  much  less  adapted  to  the 
production  of  pus ;  that  which  is  produced  on  them,  even  tliough 
it  has  quite  the  appearance  of  pus;  frequently  turns  out,  upon 
close  exanu  nation,  to  be  only  epithelium.  The  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  especially  that  of  the  small  intestines, 
scarcely  ever  produces  pus  without  ulceration.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  and  of  the  fallopian  tubes,  though  it 
is  frequently  covered  with^a^ thick  mass  of  quite  a  puriform 
appearance,  almost  always  secretes  epithelial  cells  only;  whilst 
on  other  mucous  membranes,  on  that  of  the  urethra,  for  example, 
ure  see  enormous  quantities  of  pus  secreted,  as  in  gonorrhoea, 
without  even  the  sb'ghtest  idceration  being  present  on  the 
surface.  This  depends  essentially  upon  the  presence  of'  several 
strata  of  oells^  the  upper  forming  a  kind  of  protection  to  the 
deeper  ones,  of  which  the  proliferation  is  thus  for  a  time 
secured.  The  pus  is  at  last  either  borne  away  by  the  production 
of  new  masses  of  pus  beneath  it,  or  there  occurs  simultaneously 
a  transudation  of  fluid,  which  removes  the  pus  cells  from  tlie 
surface,  just  as  in  the  secretion  of  semen  the  epithelial  elements 
of  the  seminal  tubes  furnish  the  spermatozoa,  and,  in  addition, 
a  fluid  which  sweeps  them  away.  But  the  spermatozoa  do  not 
arise  in  this, fluid  ;j  this  is  only  the  vehicle  for  their  onward 
movement,  yln^this  manner  we  frequently  see  fluid  exude  on 
the  surface  of  .the  body  without  our  being  able  to  regard  it  as 
It  cystoblastema.  If  a  proliferation  of  epithelium  simultaneously 
takes  place  upon  the  surface,  the. elements  detached  by  the 
transuded  fluid  will  ^  also  be^foundjto jconsist^of ^  nothing  but 
|irolif  crating  epithelium.? 


CX)MPAWBOK>FrWKEN.MtJ(TUS,'lSPITHlXIUMrAKD  PUS. 

If  now  pus,  mucus,''and  epithelial  cells  be  compared  with  one 
tnother,  it  appears  that  there  certainly  does  exist  a  series  of 
iransitional  forms  or  intermediate  stages  between  pus  corpuscles 
and  the  ordinary  epithelial  structures.  By  the  side  of  peifeetly 
|ormed  pus  corpuscles  provided  with  several  nuclei  are  very  com- 
loonly  found  somewhat  laxger,  round,  granular  c^  with  single 
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nuclei,  the  so-called  xpueiu  ooipusde.  A  little  fturtlier  onwe  see 
perhaps  still  larger  cells  of  a  typical  form,  and  with  single  large 
nuclei,  and  these  we  call  epithelial  cells.  But  the  epithelud  cells 
are  flat,  angular,  or  cylindrical ;  whilst  mucus  and  pus  corpuscles^ 
under  all  circumstances,  remain  round*  Even  from  this  circum- 
stance may  be  derived  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that^  whilst 
the  epithelial  cells  which  cover  and  are  in  close  opposition  to 
one  another,  acquire  a  certain  firmness  of  cohesion,  mucus  and 
pus  coipusdes,  which  lie  but  loosely  one  against  the  other,  and 
are  of  a  spherical  shape,  retain  a  great  degree  of  mobility, 
and  ore  easily  displaced.  It  has  been  said  that  mucus  cor- 
puscles ore  nothing  more  than  young  epithelium.  Anothw 
step,  and  pus  corpuscles  would  be  nothing  more  than  young 
mucus  corpuscles.  This  is  a  somewhat  erroneous  notion.  It 
cannot  be  maintained  that  a  cell  which,  up  to  the  point  when 
it  becomes  a  so-called  mucus  corpuscle  has  preserved  its  form 
as  a  sjiherical  body,  is  still  in  a  condition  to  assume  the  typical 
form  of  the  epithelium,  which  ought  to  exist  in  the  port ;  and 
just  as  little  can  it  be  said  that  a  pus  corpuscle,  after  it  has 
developed  itself  in  the  regular  manner,  is  capable  of  again 
entering  upon  a  course  of  development  calculated  to  produce 
a  relatively  permanent  element  of  the  body.  The  cells  i^  which 
the  development  of  epithelial,  mucus,  and  pus  cells  originate 
are  young  forms,  but  they  are  not  pus  corpuscles.  In  pus, 
every  new  cell  at  a  very  early  period  sets  about  dividing  its 
nucleus.  After  a  short  time  the  division  of  the  nucleus  reaches 
a  high  pitch  without  any  further  growth  on  the  port  of  the 
ceU.  In  mucus,  the  cells  are  wont  merely  to  grow,  and  in 
some  instances  to  become  very  large;  but  they  do  not  pass 
certain  limits,  and,  above  all,  they  do  not  assume  any  typical 
form.  In  epithelium,  on  the  contrary,  the  elements  begin 
even  at  a  veiy  early  period  to  assume  their  peculiar  form; 
for  ^  what  is  to  become  a  hook  right  early  gets  a  crook.'*  The 
very  youngest  elements,  however,  which  are  found  in  pathological 
conditions,  cannot  be  called  epithelial  ceUs,  or  at  least  they  have 
as  yet  nothing  typical  about  them,  but  are  indifferent  formative 
cells  which  might  also  become  mucus  or  pus  corpuscles. 

Pus,  mucus,  and  epithelial  cells  are  therefore  pathologically 
equivalent  parts,  which  may  indeed  replace  one  another,  but 
cannot  perform  each  other's  functions. 
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Observations  and  experiments  made  known  since  the  pnbli- 
cation  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  compel  me  to  modifj 
the  view  I  then  expressed,  that  the  formation  of  pns  Was  not 
due  to  wandering  leucocytes;  for  Cohnheim,  Yon  Reckling- 
hansen,  Strieker,  Sanderson,  and  others  have  demonstrated  more 
or  less  clearly  that  pns  corpuscles,  at  the  commencement  of  eveiy 
acute  inflammation,  may  be  derived  from  the  blood — i.e.,  that 
thej  may  be  emigrant  white  corpuscles  which  have  escaped 
through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries.  But  even  Cohnheim 
sees  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  facts  which  contradicts  the 
previously  accepted  belief,  supported  as  it  is  by  an  over- 
whelming  mass  of  evidence,  that  the  later  generations  are  the 
offspring  of  the  inflamed  tissues  by  proliferation  of  their  cell 
elements. 

The  experiments  which  most  strongly  demonstrate  that  the 
white  corpuscles  have  the  power  of  locating  them^lves  in 
inflamed  tissues,  in  virtiie  of  their  own  inherent  power  of  move^ 
ment,  are  as  follows.  Strieker  irritated  one  eye  of  a  frog  by 
cauterizing  the  cornea  through,  then  excised  the  cornea  of  the 
opposite  eye,  and  inserted  it  beneath  the  membrana  nictitans  of 
the  irritated  eye^  and  finally  united  the  edge  of  that  membrane 
with  the  opposite  mar^n  of  the  cutis  by  ligatures.  After 
twenty-four  hours  the  transplanted  cornea  was  removed  and 
examined,  and  found  to  exhibit  inflammatory  changes,  which, 
although  on  the  whole  less  advanced  than  those  found  in  an 
nnexcised  cornea  at  the  same  period  after  irritation,  were  eq^ualljj 
characteristic. 

These  results  scarcely  admit  of  misrepresentation ;  they,  are^ 
however,  rendered  much  more  decisive  and  satisfactory  by  vary-, 
ing  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  in  such  a  way  as  to  show* 
that  tlie  changes  observed  are  not  due  to  the  penetration  of 
leucocytes  from  the  liquid  in  which  the  cornea  is  immersed, 
and  secondly,  that  they  are  not  a  mere  result  of  its  transplanta- 
tion into  an  unnatural  position.  The  first  of  these  objects  is 
readily  attained  by  dividing  the  cornea  immediately  after 
excision,  plunging  one-half  in  water  so  as  to  kill  it  instantly,-^ 
and  then  placing  the  dead  and  the  living  portion  together 
underneath  the  membrana  nictitans  of  the  opposite  eye.  It  is 
then  found  that  whereas  the  same  inflammatory  changes  as  be-i 
fore  go  on  in  tlie  living  half,  Uie  other  half  remains  iuactiycC 
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The  second  result  is  attained  bj  the  observation  of  what 
happens  when,  instead  of  first  cauterizing  the  eye  which  is 
destined  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  transplanted  cornea,  it 
is  left  uninjured.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  transplanted  cornea  are  found  quite  unaltered, 
and  so  distinct  that  the  plan  is  strongly  recommended  as  a 
method  of  demonstrating  their  normal  character. — (Elein« 
Sakdebsok.) 

These  varied  results  seem  therefore  to  show,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  dispute,  that  the  structural  changes  in  the  cornea  of 
the  frog  cannot  be  dependent  either  upon  any  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  nervous  system,  or  by  transmission  of  the  irrita- 
tive efiPects  from  one  structural  element  to  another,  so  that  we 
have  good  ground  for  concluding  with  Professor  Strieker  that 
they  result  exclusively  from  the  stimulating  influence  of  the 
exuded  liquid.  The  precise  physical  or  chemical  conditions  ai9 
as  yet  unknown,  and  are  at  the  present  moment  subjects  of  further 
investigation.  Whilst  these  experiments  prove  that  the  forma- 
tion of  pus  is  sometimes  due  to  the  power  of  the  white  coipusdes 
of  penetrating  living  tissue,  they  do  not  destroy  the  facts  thai 
the  formation  of  pus  may  be  independent  of  their  presence.  In 
the  case  of  pus  formation  in  cartilage — where  the  cartilage  cells 
are  isolated  in  cavities  in  the  ipatrix,  having  no  communication 
with  each  other,  but  entirely  closed — it  is  seen  when  the  surface 
of  the  cartilage  is  irritated,  that  the  cells  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  irritation  enlarge,  and  expand  their  capsules.  The  pro' 
toplasm  of  which  each  cell  consists  becomes  more  granular,  and 
soon  contains  two  corpuscles  in  its  interior  instead  of  one,  and 
has  a  gathering  of  protoplasmic  matter  around  itself.  This 
process  of  division  is  repeated  in  each  segment  until  every 
cavity  contains  a  mass  of  nucleated  cells,  wl^ich  at  length  as- 
sume characters  corresponding  with  those  of  newly  formed  pus 
corpuscles,  while  ht  the  same  time  the  original  interstitial  sub- 
stance gradually  wastes  away  and  is  flnally  represented  by  a 
sponge-like  stibma,  in  the  holes  of  which  groups  of  young  cells 
are  contained. 

In  this  process  we  have  a  typical  example  of  germination ; 
the  permanent  cells  which  have  for  their  function  the  main-j 
tenauce  of  the  unchanging  life  of  the  tissue,  are  replaced  by  a 
more  numerous  progeny  of  transitory  mobile  cells,  which  live 
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at  the  expense  of  wliat  lexnains  of  the  tiesne,  ui2^  evontnally 
deatroyit 

RBBA  FTOOENICA,  OB  8TSAKGLES. 

As  an  example  of  suppurative  disease,  associated  villi  1|] 
▼oiying  degree  of  febrile  disturbance,  we  have  in  the  horse  what; 
from  time  immemorial  has  been  termed  Strangles.  The  origin 
of  the  term  strangles  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
it  is  associated  with  sjrmptoms  of  choking  or  strangulation, 
and  it  was  divided  hj  the  old  writers  into  simple  and  bastard 
strangles ;  the  first  form  being  that  which  ran  a  regular  course^ 
and  the  second  consisting  in  the  formation  of  multiple  or  sue-., 
cessive  abscesses. 

Simple  strangles  may  be  defined  to  be  a  febrile  disease* 
generally  attacking  young  horses,  and  terminating  in  the 
formation  of  an  abscess  or  abscesses  in  the  areolar  tissue  ot 
the  submaxillary  space. 

Irregular  or  bastard  strangles,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  verjt 
grave  affection,  in  which  the  connective  tissue  of.  the  lympha- 
tics of  the  submaxillary  region,  and  sometimes  the  salivary, 
glands,  are  the  seat  of  acute  suppurative  inflammation,  asso- 
dated  with  a  low  febrile  state  of  the  system,  a  tendency  to 
suppurative  action  in  various  parts  of  the  animal  body,  more 
especially  in  the  mesenteric,  bronchial,  axillary,  and  inguinal 
glands,  and  to  purulent  infiltrations  in  the  parenchyma  of 
dgans  or  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  strangles  is  contagious,  from  the 
circumstance  that  when  one  case  occurs  in  a  stud  others  very 
often  soon  f bUow.  This,  however,  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  its 
being  contagious.  It  is  a  debateable  point  whether  strangles 
is  contagious  or  not  Many  proofs  can  be  brought  forward  in 
support  of  either  view,  some  observers  stating  that  they  have 
induced  it  in  inoculation — ^Gohier,  Beynal,  Toggia.  In  some 
instances — ^like  lyphoid  fever  of  man — ^it  seems  contagious  to 
some  extent  while  in  others  it  shows  no  tendtacy  to  spread 
by  this  mode.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
it  is  a  noU'Contagious  disease,  but  whilst  there  is  still  any  doubt 
about  the  matter,  it  is  better  to  take  precautions  against  its 
ditTusion  by  separating  the  affected  from  the  healthy. 

Although  it  is  generally  found  to  attack  young  horses,  it  is 
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by  DO  nieaiui  nncommon  to  find  aged  animals  take  the  diseaae.^ 
In  some  localities,  and  dniing  some  yeais,  it  assumes  the  fonn. 
of  an  enzootic,  attacking  animals  of  all  ages. 

It  is  an  nnsetUed  question  whether  hones  take  stiangle» 
more  than  once  in  their  lives,  and  the  point  is  not  easily  solved^ 
as  the  history  of  animals  is  hard  to  trace.    I  think  it  may  be^ 
laid  down  as  a  role  that  it  rarely  attacks  the  same  horse  morfr . 
than  once,  after  which  the  predisposition  to  it  disappears. 

The  causes  of  strangles  are  veiy  obscure.  It  is  thoughi 
that  dentition  has  something  to  do  with  it;  and  this  maybe 
accepted  as  a  tangible  reason,  as  the  majority  of  cases  occur 
during  the  active  period  of  dentition.  But  it  by  no  meana 
follows  that  this  is  the  only  predisposing  cause,  for  animals  with, 
full  mouths  are  V617  oftc^  attacked  with  strangles.  Domestic 
cation  has  also  been  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  strangles;  bufe 
this  cannot  be,  otherwise  animals  that  have  never  .been  stabled 
would  not  suffer,  whereas  horses  at  grass  very  often  have  it 

Horses  from  a  few  months  to  six  years  old  are  the  common 
subjects  of  strangles.  When  they  are  very  young,  the  disoaso 
generally  assumes  a  virulent  form,  and  often  proves  fatal,  either 
from  internal  abscesses,  purulent  infiltrations^  or  a  conditioa 
similar  to  the  hectic  fever  of  human  beings. 

Symptoms. — Strauses  manifests  itself  in  three  waya.^ 

lit.  It  commences  with  the  common  qrmptoms  of  a  mild 
catarrhal  affection.  The  animal  is  somewhat  dull,  has  a  slight 
cough,  some  soreness  of  throaty  a  disinclination  to  feed,  and 
more  or  less  inability  to  swallow.  The  submaxillary  space 
swellf,  is  hot  and  tender,  the  swelling  filling  up  the  whole 
space  or  confined  to  one  side  only ;  and  is  either  diffused  or 
circumscribed.  There  is  generally  some  dribbling  of  saliva  ttcm, 
the  mouth,  and  a  discharge  &om  the  nostrils.  In  most  instances 
the  pulse  is  somewhat  hurried,  and  the  respiratoiy  movements 
slightly  increased. 

2cL  For  some  weeks,  or  even  months*  prior  to  the  local 
manifestation  of  the  disease,  the  animal  is  unthrifty,  loses  flesh, 
becomes  hide-bound,  drawn  up  at  the  flank;  if  at  grass,  stands 
apart  from  his  fellows,  has  more  or  less  cough,  often  stretches 
himself  as  if  fiitigued,  shivers  on  the  application  of  slight  cold, 
his  coat  stares,  his  growth  is  arrested.  Ilie  horseman  says  that 
**  he  is  breeding  strangles,*  and  time  confirma  the  oorvectnesa 
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«f  this  opinion,  the  local  signs  of  the  disease  1)6coming  developed, 
juid  very  often  to  a  more  severe  extent  than  in  the  first  foim. 

3d.  The  premonitory  signs  are  those  which  have  given  the 
name  to  the  disease,  namely,  those  simulating  strangulation,  with 
great  difficulty  of  respiration,  accompanied  by  a  loud  trumpet- 
like sound,  emitted  more  especially  during  inspiration.  This 
sound  may  arise  from  spasm  of  the  muscles  that  close  the 
glottis,  namely,  the  crico-thyroideus,  crico-arytenoideus  lateralis, 
thyro-arytenoideus,  &c  ;  or  from  an  cedematous  condition  of  it 
(€Bdema  glottidis).  If  from  the  first  cause,  the  inspiratory  sound 
only  is  heard;  but  if  from  the  second,  both  movements  may 
be  accompanied  by  the  roaring  noise,  the  inspiratory  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  expiratory. 

The  treatment  of  regular  strangles  is  very  simple,  and  con* 
fiists  of  fomentations  and  poultices  to  the  part,  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  pus ;  slight  febrifuge  medicines,  as  the  nitrate  of 
potash,  to  modify  any  accompanying  fever;  keeping  the  bowels 
in  order  by  laxative  diet  or  very  mild  aperients,  as  oil,  or  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  the  tumour  points  and  bursts  spon- 
taneously, it  is  advisable  not  to  interfere  with  its  course,  either 
by  incision  or  external  irritants;  but  if  it  is  indolent,  **  seeming 
to  hang  fire,*  as  it  were,  it  is  good  practice  to' apply  a  blister. 
Some  writers  and  teachers  condemn  this  plan  of  treatment  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  such  are  men  of  no  experience,  a  blister 
oftan  acting  like  magic  in  promoting  the  suppurative  action  in 
the  tumour,  or  in  dispersing  it  altogether  without  suppuration. 
The  beet  plan  h  to  apply  a  good  fly  blister,  and  a  warm  poul- 
'tice  in  about  twenty-four  hours  afterwards.  When  the  abscess 
has  burst,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  it  clean,  and  to  give 
the  animal  good  food,  with  tonics,  the  preparations  of  iron  being 
the  best  After  apparent  recoveiy  from  strangles,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  expose  the  animal  to  any  debilitating  influence, 
as  work  or  cold»  too  soon,  for  secondary  abscesses  may  form  in 
the  internal  organs. 

The  second  form  of  strangles — ^namely,  that  ushered  in  by  a 
lengthened  period  of  unthriftinesa — ^mustlM  treated  locally,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first  form;  but  the  constitution  will 
require  to  be  supported  by  good  food  and  tonics  before  there 
are  any  local  manifestations.  If  the  animal  is  at  grass,  it  must 
be  taken  up  and  protected  ftom  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather 
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hj  being  lodged  in-  a  roomy,  airy  place ;  most  haTe  anldlow'-* 
ance  of  oom — crashed  oats  in  preference;  and  be  r^nlarly 
fed  and  carefully  watched,  as  the  most  severe  forms  of  the 
disease,  namely,  those  associated  with  internal  abscesses,  bib 
nshered  in  by  the  above  premonitory  signs.  If  the  tumours 
suppurate  kindly,  and  the  disease  runs  its  course  rq[ularly,  the 
animal  will  soon  r^ain  its  former  condition,  wiU,  in  fact^  thrive 
better  than  ever,  and  will  seem  as  if  the  system  had  been  rid  of 
some  deleterious  material 

*  In  the  third  form,  great  watchfulness  must  be  used  for  fear 
that  the  patient  dies  of  suflTocation.  To  prevent  this  the  opera- 
tion  of  tracheotomy  may  have  to  be  performed. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  this  operation,  and  the  time  for  ite 
performance,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some  think  it 
ought  to  be  performed  early,  to  enable  the  glottis  to  remain  in. 
a  state  of  repose,  and  thus  recover  more  speedily  than  if  kept 
in  activity  by  the  respiratory  movements;  while  others  con* 
demn  the  operation  except  as  a  dernier  rieorL  Of  the  two 
opinions  the  former  is  the  more  humane  and  rational,  but  the 
latter  is  supported  by  a  more  extensive  experience.  Without 
discussing  the  point,  I  may  state  that  my  own  practice  con- 
sists in  hot  fomentations  to  the  throat,  succeeded  by  a  mustard 
liniment^  making  the  animal  inhale  watery  vapour  for  some 
hours  and  watching  the  case  carefully.  If  the  dyspncea  in* 
crease,  I  perform  tracheotomy ;  but  if  it  decrease  even  slightly,. 
I  go  on  with  the  steaming  and  fomentations.  There  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  applying  poultices  to  the  throaty  and  I  find  a  good 
substitute  in  woollen  waste  confined  to  the  parts  within  the 
hood  A  poultice  soon  gets  cold,  and  is  apt  to  do  more  hana 
than  good  if  not  carefully  applied  and  continually  watched  Hot 
fomentations  and  packing  with  wool  are  therefore  pn^ferable. 

In  performing  tracheotomy,  the  best  plan  is  to  elevate  the 
horse's  head,  extend  the  nose,  so  as  to  draw  the  inferior  cervical 
muscles  into  a  state  of  tension,  then  to  feel  along  the  course  of 
the  trachea  for  the  i>art  least  covered  with  muscular  and  adi- 
pose tissue,  and  to  make  a  bold  incision  through  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous' structures  on  to  the  trachea.  The  incision 
must  be  about  four  inches  long,  exposing  the  trachea  clearly  ta 
view.  *  When  this  is  done,  introduce  the  point  of  a  sharp-pointed 
bistoury  into  the  trachea^  between  the  upper  exposed  rings. 
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divide  two  or  tliree  clearly  acroe%  and  introduce  the  tube^  taking) 
care  in  doing  so  that  the  divided  rings  are  not  pressed  itUo  the] 
trachea. 

The  tracheotomy  tabe  must  be  tied  around  the  animal's  ned^ 
and  to  the  mane,  in  order  to  keep  it  steadily  in  position. 

There  is  no  need  for  casting  the  horse  for  this  operation ;  if 
it  be  quickly  done,  there  is  scarcely  a  necessity  for  the  twitch^ 
as  the  poor  animal  is  too  ill  to  be  very  unruly.  The  tuba 
ahould  be  kept  in  until  it  is  manifest  that  the  animal  is  abla 
to  breathe  freely  through  the  nostrils.  This  is  ascertained  by 
putting  the  hand  over  the  tube  for  a  few  minutes,  when,  if  tha 
patient  breathes  naturally  and  without  distress,  it  may  be  re*, 
moved,  and  the  lips  of  the  wound  brought  together  by  metallia 
aatnres. 

In  a  period  varying  from  a  day  to  a  week  after  the  first  symp-i 
toms,  the  local  manifestations  of  strangles  are  developed,  and] 
until  these  are  apparent,  the  disease  is  classified  as  laryngitis. 

The  local  lesions  are  generally  much  more  severe  than  in] 
the  first  or  even  second  form.  The  tumours  are  multiple,  or 
diffused  over  the  sides  of  the  face,  nostrils,  submaxillary  space, 
and  parofidean  region ;  suppurating  at  several  points,  and  dis* 
oharging  an  unhealthy  pus.  Horses  confined  in  ill- ventilated 
stables  suffer  most  commonly  from  this  form,  and  if  not  removed 
to  a  healthier  situation,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  hectic  con- 
dition, succeeded  by  pysomia,  or  to  terminate  in  glanders. 

The  hectic  condition  is  that  in  which  the  animal  continues 
to  lose  flesh  very  rapidly,  to  have  a  discharge  from  one  or 
both  nostrils  of  a  tenacious  muco-purulent  materiaL  Abscesses 
oontinue  to  be  formed  one  after  another  on  the  face  and  the 
aubmazillary  space ;  the  patient  becomes  hide-bound,  with  a  dry, 
sourfy  skin,  and  drawn  up  in  the  flank.  The  hair  of  the  mane 
aud  the  tail  is  easily  pulled  out ;  the  pulse  is  soft,  compressible, 
feeble,  and  quick ;  the  legs,  at  first  fine,  begin  to  swell,  and  the 
various  serous  cavities  fill  with  serum,  the  patient  becoming 
affected  with  glanders  and  farcy,  or  it  may  die  of  exhaustion, 
diarrhcea,  excessive  secretion  of  urine,  loaded  with  hippurates 
and  oxalates,  or  of  dropsy  of  the  serous  cavities. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  consists  first  in  the  removal 
of  the  horse  from  an  unhealthy  to  a  healthy  situation.  He 
ahoidd  be  kepi  iu  a  box  by  himself,  and  have,  in  addition  to 
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a  liberal  allowance  of  com^  hay,  or  grass,  a  gallon  of  new' milk 
during  the  day;  he  will  soon  become  fond  of  it  He  should 
be  made  to  drink  it  instead  of  water,  and  if  kept  without  the 
latter  for  a  few  hours,  will  drink  the  milk  with  avidity.  If  the' 
appetite  is  entirely  lost,  six  eggs  ought  to  be  beaten  up  and 
mixed  with  each  gallon  of  milk. 

The  strength  must  also  be  kept  up  with  tonics,  iron,  quinine,^ 
wine,^or  beer,  and  acids ;  and  should  these  foil,  nux  vomica  and 
arsenic  in  small  doses. 

I  have  seen  many  cases  of  this  kind  of  mal-condition,  whicli 
I  have  ventured  to  compare  to  the  hectic  fever  of  the  human 
being,  rapidly  recover,  with  very  little  treatment^  after  being 
removed  from  a  crowded  stable  to  an  airy,  loose  box. 

Ptjeioa.  differs  from  the  latter  condition  by  the  development 
of  abscesses,  or  of  purulent  infiltrations  in  various  internal 
organs,  and  from  irr^ular  strangles  by  the  ^bscesses  being 
secondary  to,  and  not  concomitant  with,  those  in  the  sub- 
maxillary space.  In  reality  there  is  but  little  difference, 
except  that  in  the  one  case  the  internal  collections  of  pus 
are  due  to  a  diathesis,  and  in  the  other  to  the  absorption  of 
some  deleterious  material  generated  in  the  pus  of  the  primary 
abscess. 

Mr.  Haycock  was,  I  think,  the  first  to  point  out  the  occur- 
rence of  pyoemia  succeeding  strangles  (see  his  CoTUrHnUian  to 
Vderinary  Pathology,  1849-60),  under  the  term  "  Phlebitis.- 
Since  then  the  subject  has  received  considerable  attention,  bat 
even  to  this  day  cases  are  described  as  pysemia  which  are  in 
reality  extensive  abscesses,  infiltrations,  excessive  suppurations, 
or  farcy. 

Pysemia  may  be*  defined  to  be  a  typhoid  condition,  accom- 
panied by  multiple  abscesses  or  purulent  infiltrations  into  one 
or  more  organs,  resulting  generally  Irom  strangles,  parturition^ 
and  from  injury  or  surgical  operation. 

Four  theories  have  been  promulgated  with  thi9  view  of  ex- 
plaining the  pathognomy  of  pycemia: — 

\8t.  **  That  this  condition  is  owing  to  an  admixture  of  the 
blood  with  pus  (pyohemia  of  Piorry),  and  that  the  pus  corpuscles 
being  larger  than  the  coloured  ones  of  blood,  are  arrested  in 
the  minute  capillaries,  and  give  rise  to  secondary  abscesses.^ 
2d  That  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  irritant  body. 


wMcb^  not  being  able  to  escape  from  the  eoonom7,  produoetf 
capillaiy  pblebitia.  Sd.  That  it  ia  dependent  on  a  piopertj 
possessed  bj  pns  of  coagulating  the  bbod.  4iJu  That  it  is 
caused  bj  the  presence  of  a  pecnliar  poison,  which  contaminates 
the  system." — (Bennbtt.) 

The  first  theory  is  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  pus  cells 
differ  &om  the  white  globules  of  the  blood ;  whereas  in  reality  no 
actual  difference,  either  in  size,  structure,  or  behaviour,  on  the 
addition  of  re-agents  can  be  detected ;  therefore,  if  the  capillaries 
are  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  white  blood 
globule,  they  must  consequently  be  large  enough  to  admit  the 
passage  of  tiie  pus  celL 

The  second,  explanation  was  advanced  by  Oruveilhier,  who. 
on  injecting  mercury,  ink,  and  other  substances  into  the  blood 
of  a  living  animal,  found  that  abscesses  were  formed  wherever 
these  accumulated ;  hence  it  seemed  to  follow  that  the  impaction 
of  certain  substances  in  the  tissues  may  induce  local  inflamma- 
tions, and  lead  to  abscesses ;  but  that  such  is  not  the  necessary 
iwult  of  admixture  of  pus  with  the  blood  is  proved  not  only 
by  the  previous  observations,  but  by  numerous  experiments  of 
Lebert  and  S^diUot^  in  which  the  animals  recovered. 

The  third  doctrine  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  and 
resulted  from  observing  that  when  pus  was  mingled  with 
recently  drawn  Uood,  it  coagulated  more  rapidly  and  more 
firmly  than  under  ordinary  clrcumstancea 

But  although  this  may  be  true  as  regards  pus  when  mixed 
with  recently  drawn  blood,  it  doea  not  follow  that  it  induces 
•coagulation  of  living  blood  in  the  vessels  of  an  animal ;  and 
numerous  experiments  by  Lebeft,  S^dillot^  Bennett^  and  the 
late  Professor  Barlow,  show  that  such  does  not  take  place :  in 
some  cases  death  followed,  in  others  the  ^tiixwAla  lived,  and  the 
pus  corpuscles  were  dissolved. 

The  fourth  theory  is  based  upon  the  opinion  that  good  pus  is 
innocuous,  and  that  the  bad  effects  occasionally  produced  depend 
on  its  becoming  putrid,  or  being  otherwise  altered.  It  is  now 
generally  believed  that  pysomia  is  due  to  a  poisonous  principle 
associated  with  the  pus ;  hence  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  the 
terms  ichors^mia  (YmcHOW),  or  septicamia  (Voqel),  for  pyeemia. 

The  signs  of  pyiemia  may  not  manifest  themselves  for  some 
time  after  the  primary  abscess  has  dischaiged  itself;  never  in 
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mj  experience  before  the  pus  has  come,  into  contact  vith  the- 
atmosphere,  and  they  will  depend  upon  the  seat  of  the  second- 
oiy  pm-ulent  collections.  In  the  hnman  patient  the  symptoms- 
are  veiy  characteristic ;  in  addition  to  others,  the  breath  has  a 
smell  of  new-made  hay,  and  tlie  skin,  especially  by  the  side  of 
the  nose,  and  about  tlie  eyebrows,  becomes  yellow;  but  in  the 
horse  these  are  not  recognisable.  In  one  case  of  purulent 
infiltration  into  the  lungs  succeeding  strangles,  I  did  think 
that  the  smell  of  new  hay  was  present;  but  it  was  soon 
Vncceeded  by  a  most  offensive  odour  of  decomposing  animal 
matter.  I  think  the  most  prominent  and  characteristic  sign 
is  a  total  loss  of  appetite,  or  an  apparent  loathing  of  food,, 
associated  with  occasional  colicky  pains  when  the  abscesses  are 
in  the  mesentery;  with  symptoms  of  pneumonia  and  foetid 
breath  when  in  the  lungs,  and  yellowness  of  the  mucous  mem^ 
branes  when  in  the  liver.  The  animal's  head  is  held  low  and. 
drooping,  the  countenance  is  sunken  and  cadaverous  looking«. 
.and  the  body  generally  emaciated. 

Haycock  descfibes  it  as  phlebitis,  and  it  appears  that  in  his 
'Case  inflammation  of  the  veins  was  present ;  but  it  by  no  means- 
follows  that  this  is  always  the  case.  I  have  made  careful  ex- 
aminations of  several,  and  found  tliis  condition  sometimes  pre-^ 
sent,  sometimes  absent 

As  regards  treatment,  I  know  of  none  that  <^  irreBt  the- 
progress  of  the  disease  when  it  has  set  in;  all  that  can  be  done, 
is  to  be  careful  that  the  surroundings  of  a  case  of  strangles  are 
healthy,  specially  avoiding  bad  drainage  and  bad  ventilation.. 
'When  I  was  in  practice  at  Bradford,  in  Torksliire,  nearly  every 
case  of  stitmgles  which  occurred  near  the  Bradford  Beck  (brook: 
or  rivulet)  and  Canal  proved  fatal,  pyaemia  supervening ;  this 
fatal  result  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  putridity  of  thei 
water,  both  in  the  canal  and  the  beck,  and  by  the  exhalations^ 
from  them  having  found  their  way  into  the  stables  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  set  up  a  septic  fermentation  in  the  pus 
when  exposed  to  their  contaminating  influence. 

If  the  secondary  absceises  form  near  the  surface  of  the  body^. 
as  in  the  groin  or  subscapular  region,  they  must  be  opened^ 
and  id  all  cases  the  animal  must  be  supported  with  tonics,, 
good  food,  milk,  eggs,  wine,  beer,  quinine^  and  small  doses  of 
the  chlorate  of  potash;  but  should  the  lymphatics,  become 
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ooErded,  laid  aWefeses  form  in  the  glanda  along  their  couxBe, 
the  disease  isrill  have  degenerated  into  faicj,  and  may  nlti- 
matelj  terminate  in  glanders. 


BS-ABSOBFTIOlf  07  PUS. 

It  was  imagined  at  one  time  that  pus  might  again  be  taken 
up  from  the  different  points  at  which  it  had  been  formed,  and 
tliat  a  favourable  turn  was  thereby  effected  in  a  suppurative 
disease;  but  pus,  as  pus,  is  not  absorbed;  and  it  is  always 
its  fluid  part  (liquor  puris)  which  is  taken  up,  and  as  this  dis< 
appears  the  pus  becomes  thicker,  constituting  what  is  termed 
inspissated  pus,  which  contains  the  pus  cells  in  a  shrivelled 
condition.  Not  only  is  the  serum  in  which  the  cells  float  ab- 
sorbed, but  also  that  contained  within  them ;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  i9  the  case,  the  cells  become  smaller,  more  irregular, 
more  angular,  more  xmeven;  they  assume  the  most  singular 
forms^  lie  closely  pressed  together,  forming  the  cHeesy  concre- 
tions which  have  been  confounded  with  tubercle. 

There  is  another  method  by  which  pus  is  removed, — ^that  is, 
by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  pus  cells.  Every  cell  sets  fatty 
particles  free  within  i  j — breaks  up ;  and  at  last  nothing  remains 
but  fat  granules  and  intervening  fluid  of  a  milky  appearance^ 
vxd  constituting  what  is  termed  pailwloffieal  milk,  which  is 
absorbed:  here,  again,  pus  is  not  re-absorbed  as  pus,  but  aa 
water,  fat,  and  salts.— (Virchow.) 

Inspissated  pus,  in  pieces  of  varying  size,  dry  and  hard,  is 
often  found  in  tlie  guttural  pouches  of  subjects  on  the  dissecting 
table ;  these  are  the  results  of  preceding  catarrhal  attacks  and 
formation  of  pus  in  these  cavities.  They  are  also  found  in  old 
abscesses,  and  give  rise  to  tumours  in  various  ports  of  the  body. 
— (&«  TimouBS.) 

FOBSCATIOK  07  BINUSKS. 

"When  pus  is  seated  in  parts,  the  action  of  which  is  defective 
owing  to  local  or  general  causes,  or  when  it  cannot  be  completely 
evacuated,  the  cavity  that  remains  does  not  contract  completely, 
and  the  wound  is  called  a  sinus  or  fistula. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  surface  of  the  sinus  becomes  smooth 
juuJ  condensed,  so  as  to  resemUe  mucous  membrane,  or  even 
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skin,  being,  in  old  confirmed  cases,  lined  with  a  downy  hsir,  and 
80  thick  and  callous  that  its  walls  resemble  cartilage  in  their 
hardness.  This  hardening  of  the  walls  was  formerly  thought  to 
depend  upon  a  n^orbid  disposition  of  the  part,  and  to  require 
extirpation,  as  an  essential  step  to  the  animal's  recoYexy.  The 
applications  and  operations  practised  for  this  purpose  were  ex- 
tremely severe,  consisting  of  the  actual  cautery,  arsenic,  eorxosive 
sublimate,  and  other  powerful  escharotics;  but  a  more  enlightened 
pathology  has  led  to  thoiT  disuse,  and  it  is  now  found  sufficient 
simply  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  irritation. 

'^  In  treating  sinuses,  the  objects  are  to  promote  granulatin<; 
action  on  their  surfaces,  and  to  press  their  sides  together.  They 
are  not  healed  hj  filling  up,  any  more  than  the  original  cavity  of 
the  abscess,  but  contract  until  they  become  obliterated,  or  dose 
more  directiy  by  union  of  the  opposite  surfaces." — (Symb.) 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  confining  the  dischai^ 
of  the  sinus,  since,  if  prevented  from  escaping,  it  distends  the 
sides  of  .the  cavity,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  always  proper 
to  afford  the  matter  an  opening  for  its  complete  escape,  either 
by  enlarging  the  one  already  existing,  or  making  a  new  one. 
The  method  of  doing  this  will  be  explained  hereafter  in  connec- 
tion with  the  different  regions  in  which  sinuses  are  apt  to  be 
jseated. 

tTLOEBATIOiar. 

TTlceration  is  another  result  of  inflammation:  it  consists 
essentially  in  molecular  degeneration  of  a  part,  and  goes  on  by 
three  simultaneous  processes.  (1.)  An  exudation  of  inflamma- 
tory Ijonph  and  serum  surrounds  the  mass  of  young  cells,  which 
constantiy  continue  to  grow  on  the  surface,  and  at  the  margin 
;  of  the  ulcer,  causing  the  destruction  of  the  normal  textures. 
(2.)  Cells  are  thus  continually  growing  on  the  surface,  to  be 
carried  off  by  fresh  exudation.  (3.)  liquefaction  of  the 
gelatinous  interstitial  material  supervenes,  and  so  destruction 
of  tissue  takes  place  continually. — (Goodsib,  Attkek.) 

The  difference  between  ulceration  and  mortification  will  be 
described  hereafter,  but  I  may  here  state  that  I  cannot  conceive 
ulceration  to  be  molecular  death  of  a  part,  but  rather  the  absoixH 
Hon  of  living  degenerate  textures,  by  which  gaps  or  solutions  of 
continuity  are  formed. 
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taxieths  and  treatment  of  ulcers. 

An  nicer  is  defined  to  be  a  solution  of  continuity  caused  hj 
nlcerationy  and  its  varieties  in  Veterinary  Surgery  may  be 
arranged  under  six  beads.     1^.  Healthy  ulcer ;  2d.  Weak  ulcer ; 
3d.  Indolent  ulcer;   4^A.  Inflamed  ulcer;  Bth.  Gangrenous  or  ^ 
phagedenic,  or  sloughing  ulcer ;  and  6iJu  Specific  ulcer. 

Is^.  The  healthy  ulcer  is  smooth  at  its  edges,  which  are 
neither  everted  nor  inverted,  adherent  to  the  granulations,  and 
when  they  rise  to  a  level  with  the  skin,  a  film  or  cicatrix  is 
formed  like  a  semi-transparent  ring  round  the  edges,  and 
graduaUy  spreads  over  the  wound.  The  granulations  are  small, 
firm,  numerous,  and  of  a  fine  florid  colour,  pointed  at  their  tops, 
and  discharging  a  thick  laudable  pus. 

But  little  treatment  is  re<iuired  for  this  kind  of  ulcer,  beyond 
rest  and  cleanliness. 

2d.  The  weak  ulcer.  The  granulations  are  pale,  large,  flabby, 
not  pointed,  but  even  bulbous  at  their  tops,  less  vascular,  and 
less  apt  to  bleed  on  being  touched  than  those  of  the  healthy 
ulcer;  they  are  unattended  with  pain,  rise  above  the  level  of 
the  skin,  so  that  the  margins  of  the  ulcer  are  hid  from  view. 
The  discharge  is  thin,  pale,  and  watery. 

This  kind  of  ulcer  is  caused  by  some  debilitating  local  or 
general  influence.  It  is  often  found  in  the  hind  legs  of  low- 
bred animals,  and  arises  in  them  from  the  venous  congestion 
and  dropsical  effusion,  which  are  so  often  met  with  in  round- 
l^ged  cart  horses.  It  is  associated  perhaps  with  some  con- 
stitutional weakness,  arising  from  bad  food,  or  other  cause  of 
general  debility.  Healthy  ulcers,  when  improperly  treated,  ara 
apt  to  d^enerate  to  this  form. 

The  treatment  ought  to  consist  of  some  mild  astringent 
dressing,  as  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  copper,  the 
periodical  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver — say,  every  three  days,  if 
thought  requisite — and  the  careful  application  of  a  bandage» 
both  to  the  ulcer  and  to  its  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  stimtdate 
the  granulations  and  to  correct  the  tendency  to  congestion. 
The  general  system  is  to  be  corrected  by  a  gentle  purgative, 
succeeded  by  tonics  and  diuretics;  at  the  same  time  the 
strength  is  to  be  kept  up  by  good,  nourishing,  but  easily 
digestible  food,  diy  food  being  preferable  to  moist.    The  patient 
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ouglit  to  have  regular  exercise,  and  great  a^ntion  must  be  paid 
to  deanliness. 

3d.  Indolent  ulcer,  found  usually  about  the  coronet  of  old 
lior8e&  Its  edges  are  thick,  prominent,  comparatively  insensible, 
,  smooth,  shining,  firm,  incompressible,  and  without  any  appear- 
ance of  cicatrix;  the  surrounding  parts  are  swoUen,  hard,  in- 
compressible, and  if  the  skin  be  white,  discoloration 'wUl  be 
seen  from  congestion  of  the  vessels ;  the  surface  of  the  ulcer 
is  nearly  devoid  of  granulations,  smooth,  glossy,  and  whitish, 
grey,  or  brown  in  colour;  the  discharge  is  thin,  watery,  and 
scanty.  The  treatment  of  this  ulcer  is  by  blister,  succeeded  by 
gently  stimulating  dressings,  but  bandages  do  more  harm  than 
good  The  constitutional  treatment  must  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  the  animal,  but  generally  a  purgative  is  useful 

^h.  Inflamed  ulcer.  ^The  edges  are  red  or  purple,  swollen, 
bot,  tense,  tender,  and  painful;  the  sore  presents  no  granula- 
tioBS,  but  has  a  raw,  pulpy,  foul,  and  even  livid  appearance; 
the  discharge  is  offensive,  profuse,  mingled  with  blood  and 
ulcerative  debris;  the  pain  is  greats  and  there  is  always  some 
attendant  fever.  This  ulcer  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of 
some  foreign  body  in  the  part,  which  must  be  removed ;  it  may 
be  a  piece  of  dead  tissue,  skin,  ligament,  or  bone,  as  when  tbis 
ulcer  is  produced  by  a  tread  Whatever  it  be,  the  first  step  in 
the  treatment  must  be  its  removal  This  being  done,  the  in- 
flamed ulcer  must  be  converted  into  a  healthy  one  by  means 
calculated  to  subdue  excessive  initability.  The  most  useful 
local  applications  for  this  purpose  are  warm  fomentations  and 
poultices,  combined  with  opiates ;  the  general  treatment  to  con- 
sist of  a  purgative,  succeeded  by  febrifuges,  and  the  diet  to  be 
light,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

6th.  The  phagbdenio,  gangrenous,  or  sloughing  ulcer,  which 
may  arise  from  constitutional  debility  or  from  local  causes,  as 
frost-bites,  is  that  in  which  the  edges  are  very  irregular,  and  of 
a  dark  purple  appearance,  extending  a  considerable  way  into  the 
surrounding  parts;  they  are  often  inverted,  and  exceedingly 
painfuL  The  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  uneven,  of  a  dark,  livid 
cQlour,  presenting  a  Very  irritable  appearance  and  much  sur- 
rounding swelling.  The  discharge  is  thin,  ichorous,  and  mixed' 
with  blood  The  ulcer  enlarges  with  great  rapidity,  the  de- 
structive  process   being   carried   on  both  by  ulceration  s^ad 
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"alotigliing.  In  8ome  cases  many  points  of  nlcetation  fonn  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  each  other,  the  nlceiation  taking  place 
around  several  central  sloughs ;  these  \>j  enlargement  coalesce, 
and  ultimately  foxm  one  laige  ulcer,  embracing,  as  in  some 
cases  of  "carbuncle  of  the  coronary  bend,"  a  space  of  several 
inches.  The  treatment  of  this  variety  is  a  matter  of  great 
urgency  and  importance,  but  not  always  satisfactory. 

Treatment. — ^Free  scarifications  of  the  part,  to  relieve  con- 
gestion ;  the  removal  of  all  sources  of  irritation,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  emollient  and  antiseptic  poultices  or  fomentations, 
constitute  the  best  local  treatment  If  the  ulceration  continues 
to  spread,  I  have  seen  benefit  arise  from  the  gentle  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  edges.  The  ccustitutional  derange* 
ment  must  be  treated  by  purgatives,  anodvnes,  or  sedatives, 
•succeeded  by  tonics ;  and  the  diet  regulated  according  to  the 
stage  and  variety  of  the  accompanying  symptoms. 

Spcicifio  ulcers  will.be^described  with  the  diseaseaZoS  ^wliich^ 
•they  are  symptomatic: 
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This  is  of  two  kinds,  complete  and  incomplete.  In  the  soft 
atructures,  the  first  is  called  sphacelus,  and  the  second  gangrene ; 
whilst  mortification  of  the  blood  is  termed  necnemia,  and  that 
-of  the  hard  structures,  as  the  bones,  necrosis.  When  the  dead 
tissue  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  it  is  called  a  slough ;  when  it 
is  soft,  the  process  is  called  sloughing,  which  means  the  pro- 
-gressive  death  of  the  part  as  well  as  the  process  by  which  the 
.slough  is  separated;  the  same  meaning  is  applied  to  exfoliation, 
•or  the  process  of  separating  a  sequestrum  or  dead  piece  of  bone. 
Dut  so  long  as  the  dead  particles  of  tissue  ejected  in  the 
ulcerative  process  are  in  the  form  of  minute  particles,  visible 
only  with  the  microscope,  the  disease  is  spoken  pf^asulceration; 
-not  mortification  or  sloughing. 

Degeneration  of  a  part  may  be  distinguished  from  'its  death 
Jby  the  fact  that  the  degenerated  part  never  putrifies,  end  that 
no  process  (sloughing)  ensues  for  its  separation  or  isolation,  such 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  a  dead  part.  *'  However  degenerate 
a  ti^ue  may  be,  it  either  remains  in  continuity  with  those 
jooiuid  it,  or  it  is  absorbed.    ,If  the  same  tissue  were  dead^ 
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those  around  it  would  separate  from  it,  and  it  would  be  ejected 
from  them."— (Paget.) 

Mortification  of  the  soft  parte  may  be  white  or  black  in 
appearance,  and  it  may  be  humid  (moist)  or  dry.  The  mortified 
part  has  a  black  appearance  when  the  blood  is  extravasated 
into  the  tissue,  giving  it  a  purple  or  dingy  hue,  whilst  to  the 
touch  it  is  soft  and  doughy.  It  has  a  dull-white  appearance  in. 
frost-bites,  when  by  the  action  of  cold  the  blood  has  beea 
driven  from  the  part 

Moist  gangrene  occurs  when  the  blood  transudes,  and  after 
its  transudation  separates  into  its  constituent  parts.  Tlie  serum 
being  set  free,  dissolves  the  red  globules,  raises  up  the  surface 
of  the  cuticle  in  bladders,  forming  what  are  termed  "  phlyctence.'* 
Air  generated  by  incipient  putrefaction  is  not  unfrequently 
contained  in  the  phlyctenoe,  giving  to  the  finger  touching  tlie 
part  a  sensation  of  crepitation. 

Dry  mortification  is  very  rarely  met  with,  but  it  has  been 
observed  to  follow  the  use  of  ei^otised  rye  as  food  on  the  Con^ 
tinont  of  Europe,  where  it  not  only  attacks  the  lower  animals, 
but  human  beings,  in  the  form  of  mortification  of  the  extremitiea. 
It  may,  however,  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body  which  has  been 
deprived  of  its  blood  and  a  further  supply  cut  off.  Sloughing 
of  the  cornea  has  been  observed  in  animals  fed  upon  food  defi- 
cient in  nitrogenous  elements,  and  in  my  experience  coses 
have  occurred  of  sloughing  of  the  tail  from  dry  gangrene  in 
homed  cattle  that  have  been  starved,  ill-treated,  or  have  suffered 
from  debilitating  diseases  or  old  age.  This  form  of  mortification 
may  also  be  observed  in  the  course  of  scarlatina  in  the  horse^ 
"  when  some  extreme  part  of  the  organism,  such  aa  the  ear8» 
will  suddenly  present  a  blanched  appearance;  the  skin  of  these 
organs  wiU  suddenly  shrink  and  become  hard  and  dry,  aa 
though  frozen,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  these  blauche<l 
portions  snap  of,  leaving  exposed  a  raw  surface,  which  speedily 
8uj5)urates," — (Haycock.)  Mortification  of  the  tails  of  mon- 
keys is  too  well  known  to  need  comment 

Kecb.£MIA,  or  death  of  the  blood,  is  well  shown  in  those  dire 
diseases  which  afTect  homed  cattle,  namely,  splenic  apoplexy 
and  quarter-ilL  In  these  diseases  we  have  local  manifestations 
jot  the  general  blood  crasis,  by  the  development  of  large  patches 
iof  extravasation  oi  dead  and  decomposing  blood,  the  death  and 
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decomposition  being  apparent  in  tbe  part  by  the  foimation  or 
escape  of  tbe  gaseons  products  of  putrefaction  simultaneously, 
vith  the  appearance  of  the  extravasation,  giving  the  swellings^ 
a  feeling  of  crepitation  even  at  the  very  outset  of  the  disease. 

Mortification  may  arise  independently  of  the  inflammatory 
process  from  defectire  quantity  of  blood  in  a  part  This 
may  be  due  to  obstruction  of  its  artery  of  supply,  owing  to 
injury,  the  formation  of  a  dot  within,  or  pressure  constantly 
maintained  upon  it  Portions  of  tissue  may  also  perish  when, 
by  injury  or  by  progressive  ulceration  or  absorption,  all 
their  minute  blood-vessels  are  destroyed  and  their  supply  of 
blood  Ksut  off.  I  have  seen  a  case  where  all  the  gluteal  muscles 
of  one  side  were  mortified,  from  the  small  arteries  having 
been  crushed  and  destroyed  in  a  railway  accident,  but  where 
the  larger  arteries  of  supply  did  not  suffer.  The  horse  lived 
several  days. 

Necrosis  may  follow  the  separation  of  periosteum  from  the 
surface  of  a  bone,  when  it  is  either  stripped  off  or  raised  by^ 
effusion,  or  when  there  is  suppuration  beneath  it 

Sometimes  a  tumour  will  slough  in  its  centre  from  defective 
supply  of  blood.  Again,  a  part  will  slough  from  the  application 
of  a  strong  chemical  agent,  as  corrosive  sublimate  or  aisenious 
acid. 

Blood  defective  in  quality  also  produces  mortification,  without 
being  accompanied  by  inflammation,  and  occasionally  mere 
passive  congestion  of  a  part  may  lead  to  its  death;  but  this  is 
a  rare  occurrence. 

The  simplest  example  of  mortification  of  a  part,  not  fiom 
deficiency  of  blood  in  it,  is  that  from  strangulation,  as  in 
strangulated  hernia.  Here,  if  the  strangulation  is  sudden  and 
complete,  the  stagnation  is  equally  so,  and  the  death  of  the 
part  follows  very  quickly,  with  but  little  excess  of  blood  in  it 
But  if  the  strangulation  be  less  in  degree,  the  veins  suffer  more 
from  the  gradual  compression  than  the  arteries  do;  the  vessels 
become  engorged  with  blood  admitted  to  them  faster  than  it  can 
leave  them,  and  so,  after  intense  congestion,  mortification  ensues. 
(Example — ^inversion  of  the  uterus.) 

The  mortification  arising  from  passive  congestion  and  that 
from  strangulation  are  said  to  arise  from  defect  in  the  flow 
of  the  blood. 
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The  other  form  of  mortification  we  have  to  deal  with  is  that^ 
which  goes  under  the  denomination  of  Inflammatory  Mortifica- 
tion. The  death  of  an  inflamed  part  is  a  very  complex  matter, 
and  in  certain  kinds  of  it  stagnation,  degeneration,  and  pres- 
sure may  act  as  causes.  Thus,  inflammatory  congestion  may 
«nd  in  perfect  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  the  blood 
so  stagnated  may  mortify  or  die,  and  this  death  of  the  blood 
may  lead  to  the  mortification  of  the  tissues  that  need  it  for 
their  support 

Degeneration  of  the  proper  tissues  of  the  part  is  a  constant  ' 
accompaniment  of  the  inflammatory  process,  and  this  degenera- 
tion may  result  in  death,  from  absence  of  the  proper  conditions 
of  nutrition;  and,  again,  effusion  of  fluid  may  so  compress  the 
inflamed  part,  and,  by  the  swelling,  so  elongate  the  blood-vessels, 
as  -to  diminish  the  influx  of  fresh  blood,  even  when  little  of  that 
.which  is  in  the  part  is  stagnant 

The  intensity  of  an  inflammat(pn  is  not  alone  a  measure  of  < 
the  probability  of  mortification  ensuing,  neither  is  mere  debility, 
for  we  see  inflammations  without  mortiflcation  in  very  enfeebled 
cases.  Want  of  condition  in  an  animal,  if  put  to  severe  exertion, 
will  often  cause  mortification  from  excessive  congestion,  espe- 
cially of  the  lungs,  the  mortification  here  seeming  to  arise  from 
complete  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  with 
•death  of  that  blood.  Again,  in  enteritis,  mortification  ensues 
from  severity  of  the  congestive  rather  than  the  truly  inflamma- 
toiy  process.  Cases  of  partial  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  depending 
•on  pneumonia  affecting  bad-constitutioned  animals,  more  espe- 
cially if  such  have  been  kept  in  ill-drained  or  iU-ventilated 
.stables,  are  not  uncommon. 

When  a  mortification  has  a  disposition  to  spread,  its  dark 
colour  is  gradually  lost  in  the  surrounding  parts,  whereas,  when 
it  ceases  to  spread,  a  red  line,  called  the  htie  of  demarcation, 
separates  the  dead  from  the  living  parts.  This  line  is  always 
regarded  as  most  important,  indicating  that  sloughing  has  ceased 
to  spread,  and  that  a  process  has  begun  for  the  removal  of  the 
sphacelated  part  from  the  system. 

In  this  process,  consolidation  of  the  tissues  by  the  formation 
of  oiganizable  lymph  precedes  the  suppuration  and  ulceration; 
and  thus  haemorrhage  from  the  vessels  and  infiltration  of  the 
decomposing  material  into  loose  structures  are  both  prevented. 
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The  fiaal  act  in  the  separation  of  dead  tissue  is  that  of 
uleercUion  of  portions  of  living  tissue,  \rhich  are  in  immediate 
contact  "with  the  dead.  A  groove  is  formed  by  this  ulceration, 
which  circumscribes  and  entrenches  the  dead  part,  and  then, 
gradually  deepening  and  converging,  undermines  it,  till,  reach- 
ing its  centre,  the  separation  is  complete,  'and  the  slough  foils 
off,  or  is  dislodged  by  the  discharge  of  the  ulcerated  living 
surface.  Concomitant  with  tliis  process  of  destruction,  one  of 
repair  is  set  up ;  as  the  ulcerated  groove  deepens,  so  do  granu- 
lation cells  rise  from  its  surface,  so  that,  as  one  might  say,  that 
which  was  yesterday  ulcerating  is  to-day  granulating ;  and  thus j 
▼eiy  soon  after  the  slough  has  separated,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  living  part,  from  which  it  teas  detached,  is  covered  with 
granulations,  and  proceeds  like  an  ordinary  ulcer  towards  healing.' 
There  is  one  peculiarity  in  mortification,  namely,  mortifieaiion 
hjf  eaniad.  Thus  a  spot  of  mortification  of  the  si2e  of  a  five^ 
shilling  piece  is  discovered  upon  a  portion  of  intestine,  sur- 
rounded by  perfectly  healthy  structures,  imtil^  the  portion  of 
the  intestine  in  immediate  contact  with  the  gangrenous  spot 
18  examined.  Tliis  will  be  found  to  be  gangrenous  also, 
although,  when  divested  of  its  convolutions,  it  may  be  several 
feet  from  the  oiiginaUy  mortified  spot,  the  intervening  lengtl< 
of  gat  being  free  from  mollification. 


CHAPTER  III. 

8YIIPT01CS  OF  DOfLAlfMATIOX.N 

4OBRAL  SniPTOMg  OF  IHFLAiaCATIOir — IVFLAIOCATOBT  APPBiB- 
ANOBS  OF  THE  BLOOD — TRBATMEHT  OF  DTFLAIIMATIOH— TBBAI- 
XEBT  OF  CHBOHIO  IKFLAXIIATIOB. 

The  BTxnptoms  of  inflammation  are*  of  two  kinds,  namely,  local 
and  constitutionaL  Tbe  first-named  liave  been  already  de- 
scribed. The  constitutional  symptoms  are  those  indicative  of 
sympathetic,  symptomatic,  or  inflammatory  fever,  and  are  of  the 
giieatest  importance,  indicating  the  nature  of  the  disease  when 
the  inflammation  exists  in  an  internal  organ  removed  from  sight 
or  touch,  and  often  guiding  the  method  of  treatment.  There 
Are  some  inflammations  that  are  unattended  by  any  appreciable 
signs  of  fever;  others,  again,  by  symptoms  that  are  so  in- 
significant as  to  pass  unobserved;  but  when  an  inflammation 
Is  sufBciently  extensive,  tlie  general  system  is  disturbed  by  fever 
(pyrexia). 

Prominent  amongst  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever 
are  rigors  (shiverings),  elevation  of  internal  temperature,  and 
debility;  followed  by,  or  alternating  with,  increased  heat  of 
skin,  increased  frequency,  perhaps  force,  and  often  hardness  of 
the  puke,  with  disturbance  or  derangement  of  the  natural 
functions  of  the  animal  body.  The  rigors  are  sometimes  severe, 
or  amounting  only  to  mere  chilliness,  a  slight  staring  of  the  coat 
being  the  only  sign;  but  they  are  always  important,  as  they 
mark  the  outset  of  the  febrile  disturbance,  and  it  is  worth 
observing  that  rigors  more  commonly  attend  the  commencement 
of  spontaneous  inflammation  than  of  inflammation  caused  by 
external  injuries.  They  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
hoiaea  that  Dieaent  ""O  Bigns  of  local  disease    they  are  dull,  off 
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tbeif  feed,*  seemingly  little  wrong  or  amiss,  but  the  coat  is 
haisli  and  staring,  and  actual  shivering  is  easily  induced.  An 
animal  .in  such  a  state  may  be  on  the  eve  of  an  attack  of 
severe  inflammation  of  some  important  internal  organ.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  febrile  state  succeeds  the  manifestations  of 
the  local  symptoms  of  the  inflammation,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  considered  generally  that  the  fever  is  the  natural  effect  of 
the  inflammation. 

The  inflammatory  fever  is  not  always  proportioned  in  its 
degree  of  violence  to  either  the  size  or  the  importance  of  the 
part  inflamed.  It  may  be  modified  in  the  outset,  or  very  early 
'  indeed,  by  the  nature  of  the  part  upon  which  the  inflammation 
has  seized.  In  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
some  of  the  other  abdominal  organs,  and  particularly  in  traumatic 
peritonitis,  the  disease  has  a  peculiarly  depressive  effect  upon 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  this  gives  a  peculiar  character  to 
the  fever,  lessens  the  amount  of  the  reaction,  or  abridges  its 
duration — affects  especially  the  character  of  the  pulse,  which  is 
hero  small  and  thready,  and  carries  with  it  a  strong  tendency 
to  death,  by  failure  of  the  heart's  action  (asthenia). 

The  small  and  thready  pulse,  being  chiefly  observed  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  abdominal  organs,  has  been  called  the  abdtfminal 
pulse,  the  artery  resembling  a  hard  thrilling  thread. 

As  observed  in  connection  with  surgical  practice,  inflammatory 
fever  is  always  a  secondary  affection.  A  most  minute  description 
of  it  is  given  by  Professor  Miller,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
condense,  and  apply  to  what  is  observable  in  Veterinary  Surgery; 
and,  like  Professor  MiUer,  I  shall  consider  the  disorder  of  the 
general  frame  according  to  its  systems,  v 

Isi.  The  Nervam. — There  are,  if  one  might  jitdge,  duU  pains 
in  various  parts  of  the  animal  body,  stiffness  in  the  loins  and 
«  in  the  limbs,  restlessness,  and  a  variety  of  postures,  especially 
'  of  the  limbs,  shifting  from  one  leg  to  another,  pointing  of  the 
feet ;  and  when  the  respiratory  organs  are  not  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation,  frequent  lying  down  for  a  short  time ;  no  desire  for 
natural  movement,  dulness,  walking  performed  sluggishly,  and 
with  manifest  disinclination ;  watchfulness,  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing  being  evidently  exalted ;  and  in  aggravated  cases 
as  those  arising  from  neglected  wounds  in  the  feet,  delirium 
and  coma  may  ensue,  the  eyes  red  and  suffused,  the  visible 
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mncons  membrane  red  and  injectody^d  the'skih  liot  and'^^ 
or  partial  sweats  bedew  the  body. 

2d.  The  VoMular. — The  pulse  indicates  excitement;  it  U 
increased  in  fi'equencj,  ranging  from  60  to  90,  or  even  to  120' 
per  minute,  hard,  rolling  like  a  cord  below  the  finger,  and 
yielding  but  little  to  its  pressure.  The  arterial  coats  are* 
exercising  an  increased  amount  of  tonicity,  and  resist  the  im- 
pulse of  the  blood;  or  an  irregidarity  of  movement  in  th6 
artery  may  exist,  and  thus  a  thrill  or  jar  is  imparted  to  the 
finger.  There  is  increased  fulness,  as  if  the  vessel  itself  were 
enlai'ged  and  held  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  at  each  impulse  ; 
the  heart  is  acting,  not  only  more  rapidly,  but  more  powerfully, 
than  in  health,  and  the  circulation  is  truly  accelerated;  fre- 
quency, hardness,  or  thrilling  is  seldom  absent,  but  fulness  may 
be  wajiting,  and  the  pulse  may  be  small  instead  of  fulL  Thi^ 
is  olfoervable,  as  already  mentioned,  in  serious  abdominal  dis* 
ease.  The  small  thready  pulse  always  exists  in  connectiou 
with  great  nervous  depression,  and  debilitated  through  rapid 
action  of  the  heart,  to  which  circumstance  its  smallness  is  pro- 
baUy  due.  In  afiectioockof  the  brain,  and  in  non-inflammatory 
disorders  of  the  stomach  producing  coma,  the  pulse  is  commonly 
slow  and  full,  the  suspension  of  cerebral  influence  appearing- 
to  diminish  the  rapidity,  without  ofiecting  the  force  of  the 
heart's  action.  There  are  peculiarities  also  to  be  taken  into« 
account  The  pulse  may  be  naturaUy  slow,  intermittent,  oi 
rapid ;  in  the  common-bred  cart-horse,  perhaps  not  above  30  or- 
35 ;  in  the  thorough  or  highly-bred  horse,  especially  if  he  be  of 
a  nervous  temperament,  45  or  50 ;  and  in  some  animals  of  both- 
descriptions  intermitting,  from  some  unknown  cause  or  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  these  when  previous 
inquiry  has  satisfied  us  thatotir  patient  is  the  subject  of  one  or; 
otlier  of  these  peculiarities. 

Scf.  The  Seqnratory. — Respiration  is  quickened,  the  breath 
is  hotter  than  ustial — ^in  stable  phraseology,  the  horee  hlaum. 

AthfTJie  Digestive. — The  appearance  of  the  tongue  does  not 
ivary  in  our  patients  as  much  as  in  the  human  being,  but  the 
mouth  is  dry,  hot,  and  injected,  soapy,  lathery,  and  sometimes 
the  tongue  is  contracted,  and  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  sour 
ior  even  foetid.  There  is  sometimes  very  great  thirst,  loss  o£ 
appetite  and  loathing  of  food,  and  the  boweU  are  constipated. 
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^  C/)d7l«  Secerning.— The  secretions  and  excretions  in  general 
iu«  materially  diminished;  the  bowels  are  constipated,  mainly 
from  want  of  mncons  secretion  from  their  lining  membrane ;  ilie 
skin  is  hot  and  dry ;  or,  if  pain  be  the  characteristic  of  the  local 
inflammation,  there  will  be  partial  sweats  on  the  surface  of  the 
body ;  the  month  is  parched  and  dry ;  the  nrine  is  scanty,  high- 
coloured,  sparingly  aqueous,  and  holding  much  saline  matter  ia 
solution. 

6tL  The  IfutrUive. — ^Digestion  and  assimilation  are  interrupted;! 
as  the  fever  advances,  so  does  emaciation ;  and  strength  becomea 
more  and  more,  reduced. 

*  As  already  observed,  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  the 
degree  or  intensity  of  internal  inflammations  and  the  constitu- 
tional fever  attending  them ;  nor  is  the  fever  always  propor- 
tioned in  its  degree  of  violence  to  either  the  size .  or  importance 
of  the  part  inflamed.  This  is  insisted  on  by  Drs.  Alison  and^ 
Watson,  and  their  conclusions  may  be  accepted,  and  sbortlyj 
stated.  Dr.  Alison  writes: — ^'^  In  some  cimes  wKors  we  are: 
sure  that  we  have  had  inflammation  going  on  xmder  oipr  inspec-^ 
tion  to  extensive  effusion  of  pus,  the  pulse  has  been  feeble,  the! 
skin  cool  and  damp,  and  the  patient  exhausted  and  f|dn^  on 
the  slightest  exertion ;  while  in  others  there  is  high  and  more 
inflammatory  fever,  and  in  some  of  these  the  organ  inflamed 
has  been  so  to  no  extent,  and  its  function  comparatively  little 
affected,  but  yet  the  patient  has  become  comatose  early,  as  in 
typhus,  and  died  so."  Every  veterinarian  of  experience  will  be 
able  to  bear  out  the  correctness  of  these  obseirvations  from  the 
statistics  of  his  own  practice.  .  Many  inflammations  will  have 
come  under  his  notice  where  the  danger  has  been  compara^ 
tively  slight,  and  the  fever  high;  and  others  where  the  local! 
inflammation  has  been  most  imminent,  and  the  accompany-^ 
ing  fever  has  been  hardly  observable.  The  situation,  the 
extent,  and  the  degree  of  the  local  inflammation  being  the  same^ 
the  fever  generally  runs  higher  in  the  young  plethoric  animal 
than  in  the  more  aged  class  of  patients.  Yoxmg  horses  newly 
bought  from  the  breeder,  and  brought  into  large  towns,  suffer 
more  severely  from  fever,  when  the  local. disease  is  perhaps 
very  trivial,  than  those  which  are  used  to  town  work,  town  dietj 
and  management,  and  are  in  what  is  termed  eoTidition.  The 
lype  of  the  inflammatory  fever'  is  modified  by  other  cizouni?^ 
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Stances,  snch  as  tbe  state  of  tbe  atmospliere,  ventilation,  drain- 
age, and  when  any  zymotic  disease  is  associated  with  the 
local  inflammation.  Animals  which  aie  located  in  country- 
districts  present  a  mnch  higher  type  of  fever,  and  bear  blood- 
letting much  better  than  those  crowded  together  in  lai^  town 
establishments.  Again,  the  fever  is  modified  in  its  expression 
by  the  natore  of  the  part  that  is  inflamed  The  pnlse  and  fever 
that  accompany  acute  laminitis  are  at  once  characteristic  of  the 
disease,  and  no  man  of  common  observing  powers  would  &SL  to 
recognise  this  formidable  malady  if  he  once  felt  the  pulse,  strong, 
hard,  and  full,  and  continuing  so  for  days  even  after  the  vital 
powers  have  begun  to  fEuL  The  type  of  the  fever  undei^^oes 
a  change  when  suppuration  takes  place ;  when  it  (the  fever)  con- 
tinues long,  and  when  mortification  or  gangrene  occurs  to  any 
extent.  The  febrile  state  generally  follows  the  local  disease,  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  pyrexial  condition  and 
the  condition  of  inflammation  in  a  part  may  be  excited,  in  some 
instances,  conjointly;  or,  at  all  events,  their  periods  of  com- 
mencement may  correspond  so  closely  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  one  is  the  effect  of  the  other.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  instances,  the  fever  precedes 
the  local  inflammation ;  as  in  strangles,  where  it  may  be  said 
to  lie  present  in  some  cases  for  an  indefinite  but  short  period 
Ijefore  there  is  any  manifestation  of  local  symptoms.  The  animal 
is  then  said  to  be  *  breeding  drangles^  and  in  epizootic  pneu- 
monia in  the  horse,  I  am  convinced  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  local  inflammation  succeeds  the  fever,  and  that  much  of  the 
non-success  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  has  arisen  from 
ignorance  of  this  fact 

When  inflammation  proceeds  to  suppuration  a  severe  fit  of 
shivering  is  often  the  first  indication  of  the  formation  of  pus. 
The  nature  of  the  fever  then  alters,  and  becomes  characterised 
(except  in  laminitis,  and  acute  suppurative  arthritis,  or  an  open 
joints  by  softness  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  and  by  much  ner- 
vous prostration  and  debility.  A  copious  formation  of  pus  may 
proceed  from  a  mucous  membrane  without  any  appieciable 
degree  of  suffering,  wliilst  a  most  trifling  amount  of  pus  from  a 
serous  or  synovial  membrane  will  be  often  associated  with  fever 
of  even  a  fatal  character.  In  any  case,  the  chaiarUr  of  the 
fever  dqjeuds  greatiy  on  the  constitution  of  the  paH^nt:  if  this 
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l»e  good,  the  fever  is  characterised  by  much  Keat,  and  a  strong, 
full  pnlse;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  animal's  constitution  be 
impaired,  or  if  it  be  out  of  eandiiion,  the  fever  is  of  a  low 
type,  called  typhoid,  asthenic,  or  adynamic,  and  is  charac- 
terised  by  prostration,  sinking  of  the  pulse,  great  impairment 
of  the  heart's  action,  with  a  tendency  to  collapse ;  and  the  skin 
is  covered  by  cold,  clammy  sweats.  Sometimes  these  adynamic 
characters  pass  into  that  typhoid  state  in  which  nervous  symp- 
toms, such  as  delirium,  coma,  and  tremors, .  prevail  These 
characters  are  known  as  nervous  or  cUaxie.  There  is  uncon* 
adousness,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  the  mouth  becomes  foetid,  the 
tongue  dry,  and  tremors  affect  the  voluntary  muscles.  This 
form  sets  in  as  a  result  of  some  unhealthy  tendency  of  the 
inflammatory  process,  or  when  mortification  of  the  inflamed 
part  occurs;  but  any  cause  by  which  the  system  becomes 
^vitiated  will  bring  about  this  kind  of  fever  without  death' 
of.  the  inflamed  part,  such  as  the  poison  of  rinderpest,  acutW 
glanders,  and  other  allied  diseases.  Putrescence  6f  the  pro^ 
ducts  of  inflammation,  d^nerating  and  decomposiiig,  poison 
the  fluids  circulating  amongst  them,  and  when  absorbed  induce 
the  typhoid  state.  This  form  of  fever  tends  to  Sealhl^y  com- 
plete sinking  of  the  circulation,  with  diminution  and  loss  of 
animal  heat;  or  deepening  stupor,  with  oppressed  respiration,' 
supervenes;  or  the  animal  dies  by  combinationofJapth^o^^Amia. 
and  etnna.  ^' 

Be  it  understood,  however,  that  sympathetic  in|ammatory 
fever  is  especi^y  marked  by  the  absence  of  certain '^lymptoma 
which  distinguish  the  idiopathic  fever,  more  esipe^ially  ,otj 
petechias,  and  of  any  special  eruption  on  the  skin. 


4     ,  •«        — 


ONTLAMMATORT  APPEARANCES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

JTfiis  chief  appreciable  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood 
is  a'^great  increase  in  the  <iuantity  of  its  fibrine,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Andral  and  others,  may  range  from  2^  to  10  per  1000 
parts.  It  is,  however,  a  very  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  with 
any  certainty  the  exact  increase,  for  it  is  impossible,  by  any 
process  yet  discovered,  to  separate  the  -fibrine  from  tiie  whito 
corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

tSome;^athologi8t8^tete'!'ftat\there  lis  fm 
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rod  globtiles  during  the  rery  early  etage  of  the  inflammation; 
but  all  tie  agieed  that,  aa  the  ihflammation  advancea.  theae 
diminish  in  number,  £edling  conaideiablj  below  their  nonnal 
<^uantit]r. 

As  akeadj  pointed  oul;  the  white  corpnadea  are  increased  in  thfr 

vessels  and  tissues  of  the  inflamed  part^  and  where  the  lymphatio- 
system  ia  excited  by  the  inflammation,  in  the  ciroulation  generally 

The  bufiy  coat  is  always  found  in  blood  drawn  from  the 
healthy  hone;  consequently,  this  appearance  cannot  be  de- 
jjended  upon  as  proving  the  exiatenoe  of  inflammatory  disftase» 
but  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  during  the  inflammatory  process 
Iiaa  an  unusual  tendency  to  separate  from  the  colouring  matter^ 
and  to  the  aggregation  of  its  partides  during  coagulation; 
the  dot  or  craasamentum  is  firmer  and  denser  ttian  that  of 
healthy  blood,  and  the  surface  is  hollowed  out  into  a  cup* 
like  form,  in  which  case  the  blood  is  said  to  be  both  bufied  and 
cupjied. 

Much  difleronce  of  opinion  exists  aa  to  the  production  of  the 
Imffy  coat,  and  I  would  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  obee^ra* 
(aons  of  Dr.  Bichardson  of  London,  Professor  Lister,  London, 
«nd  others^  for  further  information. 
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If  the  practitioner  is  called  to  a  case  of  ii^ury  of  any  kind, 
his  first  duty  is  to  prevent  inflammation  by  every  meana  in 
his  power.  In  the  case  of  a  punctured  foot^  or  any  other  in- 
jury where  the  cause  is  still  remaining,  he  has  to  remove  that 
cause,  and,  by  enlarging  the  wound,  allow  the  escape  of  any 
blood  or  serum  that  may  have  collected  around  the  foreign 
body,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  He  will  also  apply  soothing 
remedies  to  the  part,  such  as  warm  or  cold  applications  or 
poultices,  and  enjoin  strict  qmetude.  I  prefer  warm  to  ookl 
applications,  and  recommend  them  strongly  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  It  is  also  a  safe  and  commendable  practice  to  adminis- 
ter a  pui^tive,  consisting  of  from  four  to  six  drachms  of  aloes 
in  a  ball :  by  pursuing  such  a  line  of  treatment,  every  part  of 
the  inflammatory  process  may  be  averted,  or  at  least  modified 
to  a  considerable  extent 

But  if  inflammation  be  fully  established,  and  the  exciting 
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canse  still  remain^  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  is  to  effect 
its  removal  as  speedily  and  as  effcoiuallj  as  possible.  This 
having  been  accompb'shed^  the  inflammation  may  be  subdued 
by  comparatively  slight  meaus^  and  with  little  danger  to  the 
patient  But  if  this  important  preliminary  be  neglected  or 
imperfectly  performed,  the  most  powerful  remedial  measures 
may  be  employed  with  no  avaiL  If^  for  example,  the  practi-  \' 
tioner  be  called  td  a  case  of  lameness  caused  by  a  foreign 
body  in  the  foot,  or  by  pressure  of  the  shoe  upon  some  one 
particular  spot,  he  will  remove  that  shoe  or  that  foreign 
body,  give  an  outlet  to  the  serum  or  pus  which  it  may  have 
created,  and  by  a  gentle  purge,  a  poultice,  and  rest,  dissipate 
aU  the  formidable  symptoms,  the  local  inflammation,  and  the 
general  fever.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  leaves  the  foreign 
body  in  the  inflamed  part;  neglects  to  give  an  outlet  to  the 
discharge;  gives  purgatives  and  sedatives;  bleeds,  foments, 
and  poultices;  blisters,  or  pursues  all  the  most  heroic  methods 
of  treatment — what  will  be  the  result  7  Increase  of  the  lame-j 
ness,  of  the  local  indammation,  and  of  the  accompanying 
fever;  and  if  death  of  the  animal  does  not  ensue,  the  pus 
will  force  its  way  out  at  the  coronet,  disconnecting  the  hoof 
£rum  the  sensitive  foot,  and  producing  such  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  part  as  may  take  a  long  time  to  recover.  This 
is  not  a  fanciful  illustration,  as  the  majority  of  practitioners 
can  bear  testimony,  and  some  of  them  to  their  cost  and 
annoyance.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  first  step  in  the 
treatment  of  every  disease,  whether  surgical  or  medical,  is  to 
remove  the  cause :  all  treatment  is  of  minor  importance  com- 
pared with  this.  ^Remove  the  cause,  and  the  efiect  will 
cease,"  is  an  old  maxim  which  should  never  be  forgotten  by, 
the  veterinary  surgeon.  When  the  cause  has  been  as  effec* 
tually  removed  as  may  be  in  his  power,  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  proceed  with  remedial  measures.  Those  which  arc 
opposed  to  the  advance  and  persistence  of  inflammation,  are 
termed  antiphlogistics ;  and  one  of  the  n\ost  important  ot 
these  is  blood-letting,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  local  and 
general. 

Until  a  recent  period,  bleeding  was  considered  by  almost  all 
as  the  great  thing  needful  in  all  acute  inflammatory  affections-^ 
that  it  cut  short  as  well  as  cured  every  inflammation.     I  shall 
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nov  endeayonr  to  explain  the  Tiews  of  the  old  and  of  the  new 
school  of  therapeiitic8»  npon  this  important  point 

Tk$  Old  Tinp. — Of  all  antiphlogistic  reanediea,  the  most 
important  was  bloipd-letting;  and  the  effect  of  general  blood- 
.  letting  in  arresting  inflammation  was  said  to  be  owing  piinoi- 
pally  to  its  lessening  the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  causing 
derivation  of  the  blood  from  the  part,  and  facilitating  the  action 
of  other  remedies  *  A  sedative  xesnlt  on  the  heart's  action  is 
effected  by  withdrawing  from  the  central  organ  of  drcnlation  a 
part  of  its  natural  stimulus,  the  blood,  by  which  its  action  is 
habitually  maintained,  and  partiy  by  the  intervention  of  an  im- 
pression produced  on  the  nervous  system ;  it  being  well  known 
that  the  sudden  diminution  of  pressure  on  the  brain  and  medulla 
oblongata  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  diminishing  the  freq^uenoy 
and  force  of  the  heart's  action." 

Dr.  Alison  says: — ^*The  effect  of  blood-letting  in  causing 
derivation  from  parts  actually  inflamed  to  other  parts  of  the 
body  has  not  been  studied  with  so  much  care  as  nnght  have 
been  expected  from  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it  l^  Haller. 
MThether  this  effect  is,  as  he  thought  he  had  aacer^ned,  in- 
explicable on  merely  mechanical  principles;  or  whether,  as 
Magendie  and  PoiseniUe  assert,  it  is  merely  the  effect  of  the 
contractile  power  of  the  vessels,  and  the  forced  state  of  disten- 
sion in  which  they  exist  during  life^  causing  a  flow  to  any 
point  where  an  opening  is  made;  it  is  quite  certain  that  a 
movement  in  that  direction  is  immediately  perceived  in  all  the 
small  vesselB  that  can  be  seen  under  the  field  of  the  microscope, 
on  a  puncture  being  made  in  any  one  of  them ;  and  in  Hallffli^s 
observations  it  dlBtinctiy  appealed  that  this  movement  often 
inverted  the  natural  course  of  the  circulation,  and  often  extended 
to  blood  stagnating  in  vessels,  and  caused  globules  to  separate, 
and  become  distinct,  which  had  previously  combined  in  irr^ular 
masses.  Tlus  being  so,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  similar  changes 
must  be  effected,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  in  the  blood  sti^« 
nating  in  inflamed  parts,  when  an  exit  is  given  to  the  Uood  from 
other  parts  of  the  circulatory  system,  whether  by  general  or  local 
blood-letting.  And  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  understand  on 
what  other  principle  than  this  blood-letting  can  be  useful,  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  in  certain  cases  of  inflammation,  chiefly  ab- 
dominal, when  the  pulse  jb  smaDer  and  even  feebler  than 


natnial^  but  becomes  ftiller  and  stronger ;  or  in  others  (chieflj 
of  the  head  and  abdomen  likewise)^  when  it  is  slower  than 
natnial,  small  and  shaip^  and  beoomes  more  fireq[tLent  and  fuller 
after  the  evacuation.'* 

The  action  of  other  remedies  is  facilitated  by  blood-letting: 
^Bj  lessening  that  morbid  impetus  of  blood  and  increased  tone 
of  the  vascular  coats  bj  which,  daring  the  state  of  inflammatory 
fever^  the  natural  secretions  are  apparentiy  impeded,  and  at 
the  same  time  promoting  absorption  into  the  blood,  as  loss  of 
Uopd  is  well  known  to  do,  it  favours  the  effect  of  aU  other 
evacuating  remedies ;  and  further,  by  its  precedence  it  renders 
certain  remedies — as  mercury  and  opium— decidedly  beneficial, 
which  otherwise  would  have' proved  either  inoperative  or  abso* 
lutely  injunous." 

To  this  view  is  oppoo^  that  of  the  late  school  of  therapeutics ; 
and  by  the  followers  of  that  school  it  is  believed  that  all 
Ueedings  and  other  antiphlogistic  ^medies  are  entirely  opposed 
to  a  sound  pathology.  Dr.  Bennett  says,  that  when  an  exuda- 
tion has  once  occurred,  in  order  that  it  may  be  removed,  it 
must  undergo  certain  changes  or  transformations,  for  which  an 
increased  supply  of  blood  to  the  part  is  absolutely  necessary; 
thai  Uood-letting  can  in  no  way  lessen  the  amount  of  blood  in 
an  inflamed  part,  or  assist  in  the  excretion  of  morbid  products 
from  the  vital  fluid ;  that  the  character  of  the  pulse  cannot  be 
a  safe  guide  to  the  propriety  of  bleeding,  as  its  condition  is  the 
result^  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  inflammation;  and  that  the 
increased  throbbing  and  circulation  of  blood  about  an  inflamed 
part  is  a  result  of  the  inflammatory  process — a  wise  provision, 
as  he  says,  of  nature,  to  further  vital  changes,  and  one  which 
ought  to  be  assisted  rather  than  opposed.  Such  are  the  views 
of,  first,  the  antiphlogistic  school,  and,  secondly,  of  those  who 
hold  that  it  is  impossible  to  cut  short  an  inflammation,  and 
make  it  the  rule  of  practice  to  farther  the  natural  changes 
necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  products  of  the  inflammatory 
process. 

I  must  confess  that  I  can  neither  assent  to  the  views  of  the 
extreme  antiphlogistians  nor  to  those  of  the  writers  who  con- 
demn bleeding  altogether,  being  quite  confident  that  I  have  seen 
many  eases  of  congestive  inflammatory  disease  cut  short  by  a 
timdjf  abstraction  of  Hood.    I  have  experience  of  the  method 
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of  treatment  that  was  in  vogae  twenty  yean  agoT^hen'repeiiteS 
and  heavy  blood-letting  waa  the  role,  and  from  my  recollections 
I  cannot  but  seveiely  censure  such  an  irrational  method.  Where' 
local  bleeding  can  be  effected^  it  is  preferable  in  all  cases  to 
general  blood-letting. 

General  blood-letting  is  commonly  performed  by  opening 
the  jugular  vein  in  our  patients.  For  this  purpose  a  fleam  is 
preferable  to  a  lancet,  for  reasons*  that  need  not  be  discussed 
liere.  The  operation  is  termed  venesection,  or  phlebotomy. 
If  the  blood  is  drawn  from  an  artery,  the  operation  is  called 
arteriotomy,  and  is  best  performed  by  a  lancet  In  come  cases 
of  cerebral  meningitis,  the  temporal  artery  has  been  opened* 
with  good  effect,  and  the  wound  in  the  skin  closed  by  means 
of  a  pin,  retained  in  its  position  by  a  small  quantity  of  tow  or ' 
thread.  If  the  hamorrhage  is  not  arrested  by  this  method  in 
the  case  of  arteriotomy,  a  pin  or  needle  can  be  placed  under- 
neath the  artery.  By  acupressure  in  this  way,  it  will  be  most 
effectually  arrested,  at  the  cost,  however,  of  the  vessel,,  which 
will  become  obliterated  at  that  spot  But  this  is  of  no  moment^ 
as  the  collateral  circulation  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  tho 
integrity  of  the  part 

A  cow  requires  a  larger  fleam  than  the  horse.  Of  this  fact 
the  instrument  maker  is  well  aware,  and  the  intending  phlebo- 
tomist  can  get  fleams  suitable  for  all  his  patients. 
,  Xocal  blood-letting  is  performed  upon  the  inflamed  part,  or 
-its  near  to  it  as  possible,  and  the  object  is  speedily  to  unload  i 
the  engorged  blood-vessels.  It  may  be  done  by  scarification, 
incision,  or  puncture  In  conjunctivitis,  for  example,  it  may  be 
drawn  from  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  by  scarifying  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyelids,  or  by  openii^  the  angular  vein.  In 
inflammatory  disease  of  the  foot,  any  quantity  can  be  obtained 
by  puncturing  the  coronary  plexus  of  veins. 

When  general  blood-letting  from  the  jugular  is  practised,  the 
animal's  head  should  be  elevated,  and  a  full  stream  of  blood 
allowed  to  flow  from  a  sufficientiy  large  orifice  in  the  veiiL 
If  this  be  done,  a  smaller  amount  of  blood  drawn  will  make  a 
jnuch  greater  impression  on  the  ptilse  than  when  the  orifice  in, 
the  vein  is  small,  the  blood  flowing  in  a  trickling  stream,  and 
the  head  depressed. 

The  question  of  a  second  blood-letting  remains  to  be  con?Ji 
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videred.  If  the  blood  flows^  freely  from  the  vein  during  the 
first  bleeding,  and  if  the  animal  stands  a  full  blood-letting, 
say  from  five  to  seven  quarts,  without  manifesting  symptoms 
of.  syncope  by  sighing  and'  sweating,  he  may  be  considered  to 
bave  borne  tiie  operation  well;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
patient  manifests  these  signs  i^ortly  after  the  vein  is  opened, 
it  will  be  well  for  the  practitioner  to  desist  &om  further  deple- 
tion. The  urgent  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  by  the  bleeding 
be  relieved,  but  may  return  again  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
and  demand  a  repetition  of  the  remedy;  but  before  this^is 
done  the  reaction  of  the  system  generally,  the  local  symptoms, 
and  the  urgency  for  relief,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
If  the  reaction  be  great,  and  of  a  sthenic  character,  with  the 
pulse  fiill  and  strong,  the  operation  may  be  repeated ;  but  if  it 
be  asthenic,  the  pulse  rapid,  quick,  and  jerking,  the  respira- 
tion oppressed,  with  partial  sweats  on  the  body,  and  the 
extiemities  cold,  the  bleeding  is  not  to  be  repeated.  The 
appearance  of  the  blood  after  it  has  coagulated  is  not  of  very 
£reat  service  as  an  indication  either  for  re-bleeding  or  te- 
Iraining  &om  it  The  firmness  of  the  coogulum  has  been 
considered  as  a  mark  of  the  tonic  state  of  the  system,  and 
as  a  warranty  for  repeating  the  bleeding  when  the  part  is' 
as  yet  unrelieved,  and  the  reaction  continues  of  the  sthenic 
typa  On  the  contrary,  a  looseness  of  the  consistence  of  the 
iilot  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  that  the  bleeding  should  not 
be  repeated. 

The  proportion  of  serum  to  the  crassamentum,  and  also  its 
altered  character,  are  arguments  for  or  against  bleeding.  If 
the  quantity  of  serum  is  laige,  the  bleeding  s}iould  not  be 
repeated.  When  the  properties  of  the  serum  are  so  altered 
that  it  coagulates  and  forms  one  fdass  with  the  clot,  bleed- 
ing is  always  i2\jurious ;  and  when  the  serum,  which  has  little  or 
no  afi&nity  to  the  red  globules  in  health,  readily  dissolves  them, 
it  is  an  unerring  sign  that  further  bleeding  should  be  avoided. 

There  an  many  instances  for  not  esteeming  the  fiinmess 
and  dimensions  of  the  buffed  "ooat  as  an  indication  for  bleed- 
ing, even  when  it  has  the  cupped  appearance;  for  this  con- 
dition exists  in  many  debilitating  affections,  more  especially  in 
epizootics  affecting  the  fibrous  and  serous  membranes;  and  1^0 
9ne  now  thinks  of  bleeding  in  these  diseases. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  huffy  or  sihenio  appearance  of  the 
hlood  depends  greatlj  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is 
drawn.  If  this  is  done  in  a  full  stream,  these  characters  are  ever 
present  in  the  healthj  horse ;  hut  if  the*  stream  be  slow,  and  if 
the  hlood  runs  down  the  side  of  the  vessel,  there  will  be  little 
or  no  huffy  appearance.  The  form  of  the  vessel  into  which 
the  hlood  is  received,  and  its  temperature,  will  also  affect  the 
process  of  its  coagulation.  Therefore,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
mere  appearance  of  the  hlood  is  not  a  guide  to  the  repetition 
of  the  bleeding  As  a  rule  to  be  safely  followed,  one  good 
bleeding  from  a  strong  and  previously  healthy  patient  is  suffi-. 
cient  in  nearly  all  cases. 

Epizootic  influences  are  opposed  to  blood-letting,  and  in 
epizootics  of  all  kinds,  even  if  the  temperature  indicates  high 
fevor,  above  10-4*  F.,  we  should  not  hastily  have  recourse  to  the* 
ilcom,  but  should  remember  that  the  disease  depends  on  a  mor- 
bid poison,  has  a  course  to  run,  and  is  not  amenable  to  the  mere' 
abstraction  of  blood.  ''When  the  inflammatory  fever  has  beeu^ 
insidious,  so  ihat  the  first  stage  has  passed  over  imchecked,  oi} 
modified  by  previously  existing  constitutional  disease,  or  com-, 
plicated  with  organic  local  disease ;  or  when  they  denote  debility,' 
exhaustion,  or  the  so-called  typhoid  state,  they  generally  prove^ 
improper  cases  for  blood-letting,  even  when  seen  witlii4^tbe. 
iii'Bt  few  days."— (AlTKBK.) 

The  next  important  class  of  antiphlogistic  agents  in 'the; 
treatment  of  many  inflammations  consists  of  purgatives,  mora 
especially  the  aloetic  in  the  horse,  saline  in  the  ox  and  sheep,' 
and  of  jalap  or  castor  oU  in  the  dog.  (I.)  They  act  by  remov* 
ing  from  and  freeing  the  intestinal  canal  of  accumulated  food 
and  faeces,  or  other  irritating  and  acrid  matters.  (2.)  They  sub«] 
due  the  inflammatory  tendency  by  causing  a  discharge  of  a  laige 
quantity  of  serous  fluid  charged  with  albumen.  They  direct 
large  quantities  of  blood  to  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
and  they  determine  to  the  same*  surfaces  a  large  amount  of 
nervous  influence,  and  thus  act  on  the  principle  of  derivation.' 
iThey  diminish  effusion,  and  check  the  force  of  the  heart'Si 
action.  Aloes,  in  virtue  of  its  nauseating  properties,  is  mosty 
valuable. 

Tho  use  of  purgatives  is  indicated  in  inflammatory  fevttn 
arising  from  all  external  injuries,  unless  they  be  of  sush  gravitf 
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9B  to  necessitate  the  use  of  dings  from  the  outset;  if  such  bo 
the  case,  the  weight  of  the  animal  being  thrown  npon  the 
abdominal  viscera,  lendeis  the  nse  of  pnTgatives  dangerous. 
In  inflammatory  fever  arising  from  inflammations  of  mnoona 
membranes,  or  when  at  anj  time  the  mucous  membranea 
exhibit  signs  of  initation,  even  after  an  external  iiyury,  the 
administration  of  puigatives,  more  especially  in  the  horae,  ia 
contra-indicated.  In  thoracic  afiections,  even  when  the  serous 
memj^ranes  are  afiected,  they  should  be  given  with  caution, 
but  ^ey  are  of  great  service  in  encephalitis,  hepatio  con* 
gestions,  &a 

Oprdm. — To  subdue  pain  and  soothe  the  nerroua  qFstem^ 
there^is  no  remedy  to  equal  opium.  Its  use  is  of  vital  im- 
portance .in  some  inflammations,  espedally  in  inflammation  of 
the  intestines. 

Acomte  is  another  valuable  remedy.  Its  beneficial  eSecta 
are  x^oie  apparent  in  cases  of  inflammation,  accompanied  by 
exGitexsent  rather  than  pain;  it  improves  the  tone,  whilst 
it  diininishes  the  rapidity,  of  the  heart's  action.  Belladonna 
is  a  fai^^nrite  remedy  with  some  practitioners,  but  it  is  not  so 
useful^  either  opium  or  aconite ;  it,  however,  seems  to  exer- 
cise a  ienefidal  efiect  upon  inflammations  of  the  laiynx. 

Antimony  in  all  its  forms  has  no  effect  upon  the  heart's 
action  in  the  horse  or  ox,  but  is  successfully  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  canine  inflammations, 

Merguiy  is  but  seldom  employed  in  the  treatment  of  in* 
flammation;  its  use  in  both  the  horse  and  the  ox  has  been 
followed  by  alarming,  and  sometimes  fatal,  symptoms.  For 
many^ears  cases  have  been  treated  by  me  without  the  use  of 
mercury,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  may  ba  excluded  from  the 
list  of  antiphlogistio  remedies. 

Alkaline  remedies  in  some  manner  retard  ^  formation  of 
fibrpgenous  elements  in  the  tissues;  they  also  increase  the 
accretion  of  urine,  and  particularly  the  expulsion  by  this ' 
thannel  of  the  products  derived  tram  destruction  of  the  albu* 
iXiinous  compounds  of  the  body.  Alkalies,  having  combined 
trith  acids  in  the  system,  generally 'pass  out  of  the  body  as 
salts,  and  tend  to  leave  behind  them  an  excess  of  alkali  in  tho 
Uood.  Por  this  reason,  the  neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies  suit 
the  lower  animals,  more  especially  the  horse  and  ox  (in  which. 
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acidity  is^t  such  a  normal  condition  of  system  as  in  man  and 
the  dog).  We  therefore  find  that  the  nitrate  of  potash  is  a 
most  Talnahle  antiphlogistic. 

Stimulants. — ^When,  after  the  subsidence  of  inflammatoiy 
excitement,  the  process  of  repair  does  not  progress  satisfactorily, 
when  in  fact  it  hangs  fire,  either  from  excessive  severity  of  the 
inflammation,  depressive  treatment,  or  other  influence,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  stimulants  applied  to  the  part 
itself  if  superficially  situated,  or  administered  internally,  when 
the  seat  of  the  inflammation  is  beyond  our  reach.  But  stimu- 
lants, particularly  alcoholic  stimulants^  whether  wine,  spirits,  or 
beer,  must  be  very  carefully  administered — ^particularly  in  horse 
practice — and  only  persisted  in  when  their  beneficial  effects  are 
perceptible.  If  they  improve  the  appetite  or  pulse  they  may  be 
continued,  but  not  otherwise. 

Local  stimulants  to  superficial  parts,  after  the  subsidence  of 
active  symptoms,  will  often  promote  their  recovery;  thus  an. 
ulcer  or  superficial  mucous  membrane  may  be  touched  witln 
nitrate  of  silver  or  other  stimulant,  or  stimulated  with  cold 
>vater.  Where  joints  or  synovial  membranes  are  to  be 
treated,  the  stimulating  effects  of  blisters  will  extend  to  deeper 
structures. 

One  other  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  is 
(sounter-irritation,  and  this  is  supposed  to  act  by  producing 
artificial  metastasis,  or  a  removal  of  the  diseased  action  to  leas 
Important  parts  of  the  body  than  that  originally  affected.  I 
need  not  here  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  blisters 
and  other  counter-irritants.  They  are  uaefal  when  properly 
applied,  and  very  injurious,  especially  in  the  horse,  when  in- 
discriminately used.  Their  beneficial  effects  axe  most  apparent 
in  infiammations  of  the  joints,  superficial  fibrous  structures^ 
and  in  inflammatityi,  acute  and  chronic,  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. Their  injurious  effects  are  seen  in  acute  inflammations 
of  the  serous  sacs,  oTth^  pulmonary  parenchyma,  and  in  exten- 
isive  diseases  arlfting  firom'cfepressing  jsymotic  influences. 

^  The  move  Intense  forms  of  counter-irritant  treatment  are  so 
painful  that  it  ik  well  worth  while  to  be  critical  as  to  their 
value;  and  it  deserves  more  general  notice  than  it  has  yet 
nKseived,  that  some  of  the  most  accurate  clinical  obeervers  of  the 
day  are  profoundly  sceptical  on  this  subject    In  various  cases 
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of  tbonusio  inflammation,  for  instance,  where,  thonaands  of  prao- 
titionezB  employ  bliatering  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  nnsnipassed 
authority  of  Professor  Skoda  pronounces  such  treatment  to  be 
always  powerless  for  good,  though  sometimes  powerful  for  hann. 
And  probably  a  laige  proportion  of  treatment  by  long-continued 
setons  and  issues  has  subsisted,  less  from  any  sure  knowledge  of 
>  its  doing  good,  than  as  a  remnant  of  the  old  belief  that  morbid 
iiumours  could  thus  be  set  running  £rom  the  body.  Assuredly 
the  whole  suliject  requires  careful  clinical  reconsideration; 
towards  which,  in  this  place,  only  two  suggestions  am  oflered. 

'^  In  the  first  place,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  uses  ol 
blistering,  there  is  a  source  of  fedlacy  against  which  the  student 
will  do  well  to  guard  himself.  Not  ererj  cutaneous  inflamma- 
tion excited  for  surgical  purposes  is  intended  to  be  counter- 
irritant  and  derivatiye.  There  are  cases  (presently  to  be  again 
adrerted  to)  where  it  acts  simply  as  a  further  stimulant  to  the 
part  originally  inflamed.  When,  for  instance,  we  apply  strong 
blistering  fluid  directly  over  a  knee-joint  with  chronic  inflam- 
matory effusion,  the  action  of  the  irritant  propagates  itself,  in 
IftHwining  degrees,  through  the  intervening  snuJl  thickness  oi 
parts,  and  sensibly  affects  the  synovial  surfiace ;  where  frequently 
at  first  it  causes  some  increase  of  effusion ;  and  where  at  any 
rate  the  desired  removal  of  fluid  only  begins  when  the  super- 
induced excitement  has  begun  to  subside.  As  it  is  by  reason 
of  this  action  that,  with  r^ard  to  superficial  parts,  blistering; 
if  it  does  not  resolve  the  inflammation,  commonly  determines 
them  to  suppurate ;  a  fiact^  sometimes  iUustrated  in  the  treat-^ 
ment  of  indolent  inguinal  buboes,  where  it  may  happen  that 
Uistering  is  deliberatdy  used  in  order  to  force  this  dtemative 
on  the  part«  and,  either^by  one  way  or  the  other,  to  bring  the 
inflammation  to  a  dose. 

"  Similarly,  we  may  sometimes  be  proceeding  rather  too 
drastically  when  we  blister  the  waits  of  the  visceral  cavities.  I 
have  often  seen  cerebral  distress  appear  to  be  much  aggravated 
by  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  scalp ;  and  it  has  happened, 
in  making  the  pott  mortem  examination  of  a  patient  to  whose 
abdomen  a  blister  had  been  applied,  to  find  on  the  inner  surface 
ctf  the  abdominal  wall  a  red  pcUeh  probably  of  more  injected 
muscmar  substance  seen  through  the  peritoneuln)  corresponding 
to  the  lurea  of  blistered  skiiL 
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**  In  the  second  place^  it  deserves  foil  trial  whether  every  in* 
tense  and  conaeqaenUy  painful  form  of  oonnter-initation  zni^ 
not  he  superseded  hy  the  employment  of  other  means»  less  in* 
tense,  hat  more  extensively  applied;  vhether,  for  instance, 
ten  inches  of  ponltice  may  not  be  equivalent  to  three  inches 
of  blister,  or  to  one  inch  of  issue.  For  probably  among  the 
agencies^  now  spoken  of  there  is  none  to  which  we  can  look  I 
with  better  grounded  confidence  than  to  the  di£Euse  local  action 
of  wannth,  as  supplied  by  poultices  and  fomentations;  par- 
ticularly when  it  can  be  so  administered  as  to  affect  a  suzfBUM 
of  skin  very  greatly  laiger  than  the  quantity  of  inflamed  texture 
which  we  desire  to  relieve. 

"  In  many  chronic — probably  also  in  some  acute — inflamma- 
tions, especially  in  those  which  arise  &om  catching  oold,  or 
are  associated  with  gout  or  chronic  rheumatism,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  entire  skin  by  baths  of  hot  air  or  hot  vapour  is 
often  of  the  most  striking  and  immediate  benefit  And,  though 
in  most  of  these  cases  the  result  of  the  exterior  heat  is  probaUy 
something  more  than  mere  blood-derivation  to  the  skin,  yet  not 
the  less  on  that  account  are  they  important  illusttations  of 
oounter-stimulant  treatment 

*  Pending  the  better  settlement  of  what  is  doubtful  in  the 
present  subject,  there  are  cautions  which  eveiy  one  admits  to 
be  necessary  if  the  counter-irritant  treatment  of  inflammation 
is  to  succeed  according  to  its  intention.  In  proportion,  namely, 
as  the  counter-irritants  which  we  employ  are  of  severe  local 
action,  we  must  take  care — ^first,  that  they  be  not  so  applied  as 
to  involve  the  inflamed  pax$  in  their  direct  irritant  operation ; 
and,  secondly,  that  they  be  hot  so  applied  b^  to  aggrayate  any 
existing  febrile  disturbance." — (Sdcon.) 
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AU  depressing  remedies  are  contra-indicated,  and  the  object 
must  be  to  rouse  and  stimulate,  not  only  the  part  diseased,  but 
the  system  generally,  by  good  food,  iron,  quinine  (and  iodates,  if 
there  is  any  deposit  or  thickening),  and  by  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  stimulants  to  the  part  itself,  when  superficially  situated. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  all  mere  remedies 
are  but  of  secondary  consideration  in  tlie  treatment  of  inflani 
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matioiL  The  removal,  of  the  cause  is  the  first  essential^  and  after 
this»  absolate  repose  of  the  inflamed  part  If  these  consideri^ 
tions  are  kept  in  view,  and  the  practitioner  is  aware  that  the 
tendency  of  most  inflammations  is  to  a  favoaiable  termination, 
he  will  understand  that,  in  manj  cases,  the  accidental  symp- 
toms of  lasmcj  require  treatment,  rather  than  the  disease 
itself. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TDXCTUILES  AND  DISXASES  07  BOKZflL 

OXVnM  Of  nAOmS— 8T1CPT01O— V0DB8  0?  mnOK— TBIATMCTT  OF 
TEAGTUaSfl — COMPOUHD  nxCIVKEB — COVPOUHD  COUMOXmO 
71A0TURK8 — SBPARATIOV    OJ    ZPIPHT8BB — YAIiSB   ^OmS    XBJ> 

vov-raiov. 

A  nt  ACTiTBB  is  said  to  occnr  in  iliree  ways : — Id.  B7  extenuJ 
▼iolenoe,  operating  diiectlj  upon  the  injozed  part:  2d.  Bj 
oxternal  violence,  pxoduoing  such  ooncnssion  npon  tbe  bona 
lis  not  to  break  it  wbere  tbe  force  is  applied,  bat  at  some 
other  part:  id.  B7  inordinate  action  of  the  znnscles,  as  in 
broken  back.  But  some  bones  are  more  liable  to  fracture  than 
others.  The  bones  of  the  pelvis,  shoulders,  thighs,  pasterns,  legs, 
rertebrs,  and  of  the  face  and  skull,  seem  to  be  more  frequently 
lucoken  than  the  other  bones  of  the  horse.  In  the  dog,  the 
leg  and  thigh  bones.  Although  bones  are  fractured  in  animals 
of  all  ages,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  bones  of  the  old  are 
more  readily  broken  than  those  of  the  young. 

Bones  are  rendered  liable  to  fracture  from  trivial  causes  by  a 
previously  diseased  condition.  The  navicular  bone,  by  a  peculiar 
atrophy  or  caries.  The  os  pedis,  by  atrophy  and  fragility,  induced 
by  chronic  inflammation ;  and  the  pelvic  bones,  by  a  degenerative 
disease,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  fragilitus  ossium  and  necrosis. 

A  solution  of  continuity  of  bone  (fracture)  may  be  transverse^ 
oblique,  or  longitudinal,  according  as  it  is  at  a  right  or  an  acute 
angle  with,  or  parallel  to,  the  long  axis  of  the  part  of  the  bone 
in  which  it  is  situated.  A  fracture  is  said  to  be  simple  when 
a  bone  is  broken  at  one  part^  without  any  injuiy  of  soft  parts; 
eampound  or  open,  when  there  is  an  open  wound  communicat- 
ing with  the  broken  bone;  comminuted,  when  the  bone  is 
broken  into  several   fragments;    compHeaiedg  wheo^  together 
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vrith  the  fracture,  there' is  serioua  iiy'iizy/^  the  adjoining 
Btractoree,  as  laceration  of  yesselB,  open  joint,  or  seriona  con-r 
tnsion  of  the  tisanes;  fradure  with  vhAAni,  when  the  wonnd 
does  not  commnnicate  with  the  fracture;  impaeUd,  when  ona 
fragment  is  lodged  in  the  other;  and  partial,  when  the  con* 
tinuity  of  only  a  part  of  the  bone  is  broken.  This  last  variety* 
has  been  called  by  some  hendinff,  with  partial  fracture,  and 
by  others  green-stick  fradure.  Bending  may  take  place  with* 
out  fracture  but  this,  as  well  as  bending  with  partial  fracture^ 
is  Yery  rare  in  our  patients,  although  I  have  seen  it  both  in 
dogs  and  young  horses. 
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When  fracture  occurs  in  one  or  more  bones  of  a  limb,  the 
symptoms  are — great  lameness  suddenly  manifested,  obvious 
deformity  (with  some  exceptions,  to  be  mentioned),  preternatural 
mobility,  crepitus,  and  inability  to  bear  weight  upon  that  limb. 
These  are  the  general  symptoms ;  the  particular  ones,  as  weU 
OS  the  causes  of  the  several  fractures,  will  be  hereafter  described, 
and  it  wiU  therefore  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  under  this 
head 
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The  injury  inflicted  in  a  fracture  is  rarely  limited  to  the  bone. 
The  two  or  more  fragmei^ts,  driven  in  opposite  directions,  pene- 
trate and  wound  the  adjacent  tissues,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less 
less  haemorrhage.  If  the  skin  is  broken,  suppuration  generally 
follows,  and  the  repair  is  attended  with  difficulty ;  but  if  the 
injuries  are  subcutaneous,  and  the  air  has  no  access  to  the 
damaged  part,  the  repair  is  more  easily  effected 

The  extravasation  of  blood  about  fractures  is  not  only  uncer- 
tain  in  amount,  but  unequal  in  the  several  tissues.  Its  presence 
is  useful  for  diagnosis,  partictdarly  in  the  diagnosis  of  fracture  of 
the  humerus. 

A  ridiculous  idea  has  prevailed  amongst  uorsemen,  that 
fractured  bones  in  the  horse  never  unita  This  is  incorrect^ 
and,  owing  to  the  same  tendency  that  produces  splints,  spavins 
&c,  the  process  of  union  and  repair  is  a  very  rapid  and  efficient 
one,  provided  the  solution  of  continuity  does  not  extend  7nto  a 
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joint  having  extensive  motion,  and  that  the  fractured  ends  can  dc 

kept  at  red. 

An  early  consequence  of  fracture  appears  to  be  an  exudation 

4)f  Ijrmph,  which  is  at  first  dimly  granular,  but  becomes,  at  a 

later  period, .  ruddy,  elastic,  or  moderately  firm  and  succulent. 

It  soon  attains  firmness,  when  it  is  called  a  callus. 

There  are  two  methods  according  to  which  the  caUus  may 
be  placed.  In  one  method  the  broken 
ends  or  smaller  fragments  of  bone 
are  completely  enclosed  in  a  new 
material ;  they  are  ensheathed  or  held 
together  by  it,  as  two  portions  of  a  rod 
might  be  by  a  ring  fastened  round  them 
both. 

The  new  material,  in  such  a  case, 
surrounding  the  fracture  is  termed 
'*  provisional,"  "  external,"  or  "  en- 
sheathing"  callus. 

In  the  other  method  the  new  mate* 
rial  is  only  placed  between  those 
parts  oLthe  broken  bone  whose  sur- 
faces are  opposed ;  between  these,  i€ 
is  inlaid,  filling  the  space  that  would 
else  exist  between  them,  and  uniting- 
them  by  being  fixed  to  both  (like 
.the  process  of  gluing  two  pieces  of 
.wood).  Reparative  material  thus 
placed  has  been  called  intermediate 
[callus.  In  either  method,  tliere  is 
usually  some  reparative  material  de- 
posited in  and  near  the  medullary- 
tissue,  and  this  is  called  interior 
cailus. 

In  fractures  that  occur  in  the  lower 
animals,  with  the  exception  of  those 
found  in  the   fixed   bones,  the  en- 


Fxo.  9.— Oblique  fracture  of 
tlie  tibu^  with  external  (exuhaath- 
iiig)oaUu4,  marked  a  and  6.    The   sheathing  callus  is  USUaL 

SlT^'V^I!^^?"^!?^'^**      From  the    researches    of    HaUer, 

the  teat  of  the  fracture,  the  new 

depodt  (callus)  being  purpotely  Duhamel,  Hunter,  Dupuytren,  Paget, 
""^""•^  and  Stanley,  we  find  that  nature  never 
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uccomplkhes  the  tinioii  of  a  fracture  without  two  successiye  de- 
positB  of  caUua,  and  Dupuytren  arranged  the  phenomena^  from 
the  time  of  fracture  to  the  exact  and  complete  reunion,  into  five 
different  periods. 

In  the  first  stage,  comprehending  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
blood  is  extTavasated  into  the  medullary  canal  between  the 
frs^ments,  and  under  the  periosteum,  raising  up  the  latter  from 
the  bone  for  some  distance  above  and  below  the  fracture ;  the 
medullary  membrane  becomes  swollen  and  separated  from  the 
bone,  and  the  periosteum  is  not  only  raised  from  the  bone,  but 
also  becomes  red,  soft,  swollen,  and  pretematurally  vascular. 
The  fragments  of  bone  may  thus  be 
said  to  be  surrounded  with  blood, 
which  not  only  fills  the  medullary 
canal  and  space  between  Ihe  frag- 
ments, but  also  separates  the  latter 
from  the  detached  periosteum.  This 
blood  may  b^  organized  or  *  become 
absorbed,  and  liquor  sanguinis  effused 
into  the  parts  at  first  occupied  by  it 

In  the  second  stage,  comprising  the 
interval  between  the  tenth  or  twelfth^ 
to  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  day,' 
the  "  tumour  of  callus,"  as  it  is  called 
by  Dupujrtren,  is  formed.  The  sub-' 
stance  between  the  periosteum  and 
bone  is  converted  into  a  structure 
like  fibro-cartilage,  and  within  the 
medullary  canal  there  is  also  deve- 
loped a  fibro-cartilage,  bnt  the  sub- 
stance between  the  fragments  retains 
the  appearance  of  coagulable  lymph. 

In  the  third  stage,  extending  from 
the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  day  to 
the  thirtieth,  fortieth,  or  sixtieth  day      ^*-  10.— Frmcture  of  met*- 

^^^^^^j.  .  _  ,        ,       tanal,  ihowinff  the  i>liur  within 

according  to  age   and  strength,  the  the  meduliA^cMiaL    The  piag 
fibro-cartilage  between  the  periosteum  ^«*«fi«^=' 
and  bone,  and  that  within  the  medullary  canal,  are  both  con- 
verted  into  bone,  the  external  forming  a  ring,  ferrule,  or  clasp ; 
and  the  internal  a  plug,  or  peg,  filling  up  the  medullary  can^. 
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and  together  conatitating  the  proyisional  callus.  The  mlemal 
rinf,  embracing  both  fragments,  and  tlie  plug,  within  the 
inedullarj  canal,  constitute  nature's  provision  for  keeping  the 
fra£|[inont8  in  apposition  and  at  rest  The  substance  between  the 
fragments  is,  during  this  stage,  changed  Into  fibro-cartilage. 

In  the  fourth  tiage,  extending  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  it 
is  converted  into  bone,  constituting  the  permanent  or  definitive 
cailua 

/n  tJu  fifth  slaae.  extending  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  to 
the  tenth  or  twpVth,  the  provisional  callus,  being  no  longer 
necessaiy,  disappears,  and  the  medullary  canal  is  restored. 
Such  are  the  views  of  Dupujtren ;  and  such  is  the  method  by 
which  fractures  are  repaired  in  the  lower  animals.  Tlie  only 
exceptions  which  I  have  observed,  have  been  the  union  of 
fractures  of  the  lower  maxillary  bone,  when  the  fracture  has 
been  longitudinal,  and  bound  so  firmly  as  to  admit  of  no  motion 
whatever  between  the  fragments.  Doubtless,  the  fractures  of 
our  patients  would  unite,  as  those  of  the  bones  of  the  human 
being,  by  the  reparative  material  being  thrown  out  between  the 
broken  ends — that  is,  by  intermediate  or  permanent  caUus — pro- 
vided the  parts  could  be  kept  in  a  state  of  complete  repose ;  but 
tliis  being  impossible,  nature  has  provided  a^  method  by  which 
the  J  are  held  in  a  state  of  quietude,  until,  the  permanent  callus 
is  finally  deposited  between  the  broken  fragments. 

The  latter  part  of  the  process  of  repair  is  that  of  the  shaping 
and  the  modelling  of  the  fragme^nts  and  their  bond  of.  union. 
Tliese  consist  of — (1.)  The  removal  of  sharp  projecting  points 
and  edges  from  the  fragments ;  (2.)  The  cloning  or  covering  of 
the  exposed  ends  of  the  medullary  tissue ;  (3.)  The  formation 
of  a  compact  external  wall  and  cancellous  interior  for  the  new 
bone ;  and  (4.)  The  making  of  these  contmuous  with  the  walls 
and  cancellous  tissue  of  the  fragments.  The  first  is  effected  by 
the  absorption  of  the  offending  points  and  angles,  and  in  tlie 
absorption  of  bone  the  eartliy  matters  are  first  removed.  Tlie 
closing  or  covering  of  the  parts  of  the  broken  medullary  tube, 
which  are  exposed  in  fractures  with  much  displacement,  is 
slowly  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  a  thin  layer  of  com- 
pact tissue  similar  to  that  which  covers  the  cancellous  tissue  at 
the  articular  ends  of  bones. 

The  callus,  before  ossifying^  may  become,  according  to  Pagev 
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either  fibrous  or  cartflaginoiuiy  or  may  amime  a  stmotnie  Intcn^ 
mediate  between  these,  and  in  any  of  these  oases  ossfftoatlcm  may 
ensna  In  diflferent  specimens,  or  sometimes  in  different  parts 
Of  the  same,  the  reparatiYe  material  has  in  one  displayed  fibroms 
tiiuna  ^th  a.  few  imbedded  oorpnscles,  like  flis  hageb  neariy 
tound,  nuclei  of  cartilage  cells ;  in  another,  a  lass  sppearance  of 
fibrous  structure,  with  more  abundant  nucleated  oelH  having 
all  the  characters  of  true  cartilage  cells ;  and  in  another^  a  yel 
more  nearly  perfect  cartilage.  Through  any  of  these  structures 
the  reparative  new  bone  may  be  formed.  It  may  be  formed* 
firsts  where  the  reparatiTe  material  is  in  contact  with  the  old 
bone,  and  thence  extending,  it  may  seem  as  if  it  grew  from  the 
old  bone ;  it  may  be  also  formed  in  the  new  material  in  detached 
centres  of  ossification,  from  which  it  may  extend  through  the 
intervening  tissues,  and  connect  itself  with  the  old  bone. 

The  WW  bone,  by  whatever  mode  it  is  formed,  i^peais  to 
acqxdre  its  proper  microscopic  characters.  Its  oorpiiscles»  or 
lac!m»,'at  first  simple,  round,  or  oyal  shaped,  become  Jaflg^ 
at  their^  edges,  and  subsequently  acquire  their  osnalB^  which 
appear  to  be  hollowed  out  in  the  pre-formed  bone  as  minute 
channels  communicating  with  one  or  more  of  the  lacuna.  The 
laminated  •cansls  for  blood-yessels  are  later  formed.  At  firsts  all 
the  new  bone  forms  a  minutely^  cancellous  structure,  which  is 
light,  spongy,  soft,  and  succulent,  with  a  reddish  Juice,  father 
than  marrow ;  and  is  altogether  like  the  bones  of  the  foetus  at 
their-  first  construction.  But  it  gradually  assimilates  itself 
to  the*  structure  of  the  bones  that  it  repairs,  its  outer  portionB 
assuming  a  compact  laminated  structure,  and  its  inner  acquiring 
wider  cancellous  spaces  and  a  more  perfect  medulla.  It  acquires 
a  definite  periosteum,  which  is  at  first  thin  and  lamellar,  but 
gradually  assumes  toughness  and  compactness. 

Bepdr  of  fracture  by  formation  of  a  false  joint  is  an  arrest* 
ment  of  the  process  before  ossification  has  commenced, 
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in  the  treatment  of  a  fracture,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to 
perform  reduction  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  iigury  is  sus- 
tained, in  order  to  prevent  the  bad  efiects  of  continued  irritar 
lion,  and  before  the  occurrence  of  swelling  and  thickening  of  the 
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parts  wliicli  surround  the  broken  bones  can  prove  an  impeJi^ 
ment  to  their  proper  adjustment  When  swelling  and  tension 
are  actually  present,  no  tiiixe  should  be  lost  in  vain  attempts  to 
allay  these  by  means  of  fomentations,  &a,  but  the  practitioner 
must  at  once  reduce  the  fracture — ^the  horse  being  first  placed 
in  slings  (see  Frontispiece) — and  place  the  limb  in  a  steady  and 
fixed  position  by  means  of  splints  and  bandages.  The  source  of 
irritation  being  thus  removed,  the  swelling  will  soon  disappear. 
The  best  material  for  splints  is  strong  leather,  what  is  called 
*'  bend-leather,"  the  pieces  being  made  sufficiently  long  to  extend 
to  a  distance  beyond  the  superior  and  inferior  articulations  of 
the  fractured  bones,  and  broad  enough  to  envelop  and  enclose 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  limb.  Holes  may  be  cut  in  the 
leather  where  the  splints  pass  over  any  sharp  eminence,  as,  for 
example,  over  the  trapezium  in  the  knea  Gutta-percha  is 
recommended  by  some  practitioners,  and  it  answers  very  well, 
but  I  prefer  the  strong  leather.  Before  it  is  applied,  it  should 
be  well  soaked  in  warm  water ;  when  thus  softened,  it  may  be 
moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  limb  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
splints  are  to  be  retained  in  their  position  by  bandages.  When 
swelling  and  tension  are  present  before  the  fracture  is  reduced, 
the  splints  may  be  maintained  in  position  by  the  looped  bandage : 
which  consists  of  strips  of  calico,  about  two  or  three  inches  broad, 
and  long  enough  when  folded  double  to  pass  round  the  limb,  with 
a  few  inches  of  excess ;  one  of  the  ends  is  then  drawn  through  tlie 
loop,  and  tied  to  the  other.  This  bandage  is  useful  when  the 
degree  of  tightness  requires  to  be  altered,  but  it  must  be 
'replaced  by  t&e  common  roller  as  soon  as  the  swelling  has 
subsided,  and  supplemented  by  one  or  two  layers  of  bandages 
saturated  with  starch,  dextrine — or  what  answers  the  purpose 
^equally  well,  and  is  much  cheaper — ^flour  paste,  made  by  boiling 
flour  in  water.  When  dry,  the  bandages  become  immoveable, 
and  support  the  limb  so  efiectually,  that  the  animal  soon 
puts  weight  upon  it  In  using  the  starch  bandage,  great  care 
is  requisite  in  its  adjustment:  it  must  not  press  unequally 
upon  any  part  of  the  limb,  all  hollows  are  to  be  padded  with 
tow,  and  it  must  never  project  beyond  the  extremities  of 
the  dry  bandages,  which  should  dways  extend  below  to 
the  foot:'  or  its  edges,  becoming  hardened,  may  cut  and 
wound  the  skin,  causing  irritation  and  pain;  rendering  the 
patient   uneasy^  feverish,   and   the    Uxgb   liable    to   mortifi* 
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cation  by    tlie  swelling  so    piodaced.      Another  method  of 
Inndaging  is  hj  the  careful  application  of  tarred  cord  to  the 
-whole  limb  over  the  leather,  the  cord  commonlj  used  for  thatch- 
ing stacks  answering  every  purpose.    The  animal,  if  a  horse,  is 
to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  quietude  in  the  slings  for  a  period  vary- 
ing from  two  to  three  months.     In  foals  and  young  unbroken 
horses,  the  slings  must  be  dispensed  with,  and  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  how  carefully  an  animal, — gay  and  spirited,  perhaps,  before  the 
accident, — ^wiU  nurse  the  broken  limb ;  for  such,  in  addition  to 
splints,  bandages,  &c,  a  comfortable  loose  place,  bedded  with  saw- 
dust, chaff,  or  short  straw,  is  all  that  is  necessary.    When  the  bones 
of  homed  cattle  are  fractured,  they  must  be  treated  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  young  horse,  slings  being  as  a  rule 
madnusaibla.    The  limbs  of  dogs  when  broken  require  nothing  but 
the  starch  bandage,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks  they 
will  be  found  completely  recovered.     Such,  then,  are  the  general 
principles  whereby  fractures  are  to  be  treated.    I  have  had  expe- 
rience in  the  use  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  (sulphate  of  Ume)  treat- 
ment^ and  can  recommend  it     It  is  also  recommended  Jby  Mr. 
Broad  of  Bath,  and  Mr.  R  Spooner  Hart  of  Calcutta,  who  state 
that,  if  properly  adjusted,  it  forms  the  best  material  for  retaining 
fractured  bones  in  proper  position.    It  is  applied  as  follows : — 
Cut  thin  calico  into  narrow  slips,  mix  the  gypsum  with  cold  water 
to  a  consistence  thicker  than  cream ;  the  bandage  is  then  to  be 
soaked  in  it,  rolled  up  quickly,  and  bound  round  the  leg,  but  not 
too  tightly,  the  animal  to  be  kept  still  for  a  few  minutes  to  enable 
the  plaster  to  set  firmly.    To  prevent  dogs  from  biting  it  off,  Mr. 
Broad  recommends  that  the  bandage  be  sprinkled,  before  it 
sets,  with  cayenne  pepper.    Splints  made  of  block-tin  form  a 
veiy  convenient  apparatus  for  retaining  fractured  bones  in  their 
proper  position.    They  are  easily  made  to  the  shape  and  fckm  of 
any  part  of  the  limb,  are  light,  easfly  applied,  and  retained  in 
position  by  bandages.     They  should  be  rounded  at  tt^eir  edges, 
and  all  spaces  between  them  and  the  irregularities  of  the  limb 
padded  with  tow.    Mr.  Bobinson,  Y.S.,  Greenock,  was  the  first 
to  suggest  the  idea  to  me.     He  finds  them  useful  in  broken  knees, 
and  other  injuries  where  suppression  of  motion  is  desirable. 

An  animal  may  be  lame  for  some  weeks  or  months  afler 
a  fracture   has   united;    but  if   no   articulation  is  involved 
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recoveiy  will  gradoally  become  coxnpleta  Some  practitionen 
fire  their  patients  for  the  removal  of  such  lameness ;  such  prac- 
tice cannot  be  too  highly  condemned.  It  is  nselesSf  naj,  mis* 
chievotts  and  cruel  I  wonder  what  would  be  said  of  a  suigeon 
,  who  fired  for  a  broken  leg  I    Ihe  thing  is  absurd 


COHPOtnn)  TBACTUKEai 

By  this  term  is  meant  a  fracture  having  communication  with 
the  external  air  hj  means  of  a  wound,  which  is  produced  at 
once  bj  the  same  cause  as  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  fractuie : 
or  afterwards  hj  one  or  more  fragments  being  forced  through  the 
skin,  or  at  a  more  remote  period  hj  sloughing  and  ulceration  of 
the  surrounding  soft  parts.  This  wound  makes  a  most  important 
difference  in  respect  of  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  cure.  There 
is  apt  to  arise  from  this  source  violent  inflammation  and  fever, 
terminating  in  profuse  suppuration  or  gangrene.  The  object  in 
treating  such  is  to  obtain  immediate  imion  of  the  wound,  and 
thus  convert  a  compound  fracture  into  a  simple  one.  There 
are  many  cases  on  record  of  a  successful  issue  being  obtained 
from  the  treatment  of  compound  fiucture  in  the  hoise ;  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  terminations  are  very  unfavourable. 
If  the  bone  projects  through  the  wound,  and  cannot  be  returned, 
unless  in  the  case  of  a  valuable  stud  animal,  the  patient  had 
better  be  destroyed;  but  if  treatment  be  determined  upon,  the 
first  consideration  is  the  reduction  of  the  fracture ;  this  may  be 
done  by  extension  and  counter-extension,  aided  by  proper  mani- 
pulation. If  the  fracture  be  transverse,  these  means  will  be 
successfril;  but  if  it  be  oblique,  it  may  become  advisable  to 
enlarge  the  wound,  to  admit  of  the  replacement  of  the  frag- 
ments. In  some  cases,  replacement  cannot  be  effected  without 
removing  the  sharp  ends  of  the  protruding  bone  with  a  saw  or 
bone  forceps.  When  the  fracture  is  reduced,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  should  be  carefully  brought  together,  and  kept  in  close 
approximation  by  means  of  plaster,  styptic  colloid^  or  other 
adhesive  substance. 

After  the  use  of  these  means,  every  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  moderate  inflammatory  action,  prevent  suppuration,  by 
carbolic  acid,  or  other  antiseptic  dressing  to  the  wound,  and 
to  lessen  febrile  disturbance.    In  our  patients  means  must  be 
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lued  to  keep  fhe  fractured  ends  in  their  proper  poflition«  and 
Splints  must  be  applied.  An  aperture  must  be  made  iu  that 
portion  of  the. splint  covering  the  wound^  so  as  to  render  its 
removal  unnecessary  during  dressing,  and  to  allow  the  escape  of 
anj  discharge  which  may  occur.  By  these  means  a  compound 
fiacture  may  be  changed  into  a  simple  one — ^the  wound  uniting 
by  adhesion.  The  constitutional  disturbance  must  be  mitigated 
hy  attention  to  the  bowels  (a  small  dose,  of  physic  may  be 
given),  by  allowing  the  lightest  possible  diet,  and  by  aJlay- 
ing  the  pain,  if  extreme,  by  opium ;  every  unnecessary  move- 
ment being  at  the  same  time  avoided.  ^  When  immediate  union  of 
the  wound  is  not  obtained,  the  practitioner  need  not  despair, 
provided  the  constitutional  irritation  and  pain  be  not  extreme, 
nor  the  discharge  from  the  wound  excessive.  When  suppura- 
tion from  the  wound  lias  taken  place,  the  parts  are  to  be 
bathed  with  tepid  water,  and  the  bandage  over  the  wound 
kept  constantly  wet  by  the  process  of  irrigation,  to  be  described 
Jimafter.  No  pus  shoidd  be  allowed  to  remain  about  the 
wound.  All  soQed  dressings  must  be  avoided ;  the  weak  car- 
bolic acid  solution  must  be  appUed  frequently;  and  in  some 
^  cases  it  will  be  requisite  to  syringe  any  pus-containing  cavities 
-with  this  remedy.  The  animal's  strength  must  now  be  kept 
-tip  by  generous  food;  the  stable  or  box  kept  sweet  and 
well  ventilated.  If  due  attention  be  paid  in  all  these  re- 
<-8pects,  a  recovery  may  be  the  reward.  But  too  commonly 
xmpropitious  symptoms  arise  about  the  third  day  after  tbus 
accident;  the  limb  sweUs  considerably;  the  discharge  becomes 
profuse,  thin,  sanious,  and  fcetid;  there  is  great  pain  mani- 
iested;  the  fever  runs  high,  the  breathing  hurried;  the  pulse 
is  quick,  and  the  appetite  lost  In  such  a  case  an  unsuccessful 
termination  may  be  looked  for,  and  it  is  better  to  anticipate  it, 
•and  save  the  poor  animal  much  suffering,  by  ordering  its  de- 
struction. In  homed  cattle  and  dogs  amputation  has  been 
performed,  and  the  animals  have  gone  about  on  three  legs 
afterwards.  I  remember  seeing  a  cow  in  a  drove  en  rauU 
to  London  from  Wales  with  a  wooden  leg,  amputation  having 
^een  performed  above  the  knee. 
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3e&ne  the  epi^hpes  ateossified  to  theic  shafts^the^  are  apt 
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to  suffer  separation  from  them  by  sucii  accidents  or  Yiolenoe  a« 
would — ^later  in  the  animal's  life,  and  when  the  process  of  ossifi' 
cation  had  become  complete— occasion  fracture.  Th^  symp- 
toms and  treatment  are  the  same  as  those  of  fracture^ 
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Fractured  bones  sometimes  do  not  unite  firmly  together,  their 
extremities  remain  quite  detached,  or  are  merely  connected  by  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  structura 

The  constitutional  causes  so  common  m  man  ao  not,  as  a 
rule,  apply  to  the  lower  animals,  but  occasionally  it  is  found 
that*  a  condition  of  the  osseus  system,  termed  mollities  ossium, 
and  another  partaking  of  the  nature  of  necrosis,  exist,  and  effec- 
tually prevent  reunion  of  the  bones.  The  most  common  cause 
of  false  joint  is  the  want  of,  or  the  impossibility  of  securing, 
proper  apposition  of  the  fractuied  ends ;  and  its  most  frequent 
situation,  the  anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum.  Indeed, 
it  can  be  safely  said  that  this  fractur^  always  ends  in  a  false 
joint.  When  broken,  the  legs  of  dogs  are  sometimes  united 
in  this  way,  even  after  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
secure  all  the  essentials  of  recovery.  This  termination  of  the 
healing  process  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  example  of  arrested 
development  of  the  reparative  material ;  every  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  repair  being  complete  except  that  of  ossification;  the 
fragments  being  held  together  by  a  yielding  and  pliant  band. 

In  order  to  secure  perfect  reunion  of  the  fractured  ends  of 
bones,  it  is  necessary — (1st.)  That  little  or  no  motion  should  exist 
between  them :  (2d.)  That  there  be  no  excess  of  inflammatory 
action :  (3d.)  That  there  be  no  interi>06ition  of  pieces  of  muscle, 
tendon,  or  necrosed  bone  between  the  fragments;  and  (4A.) 
That  there  be  a  proper  supply  of  blood  to  the  part  Curling, 
Guerton,  and  others  have  paid  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
have  shown  that  non-union,  as  well  as  atrophy  of  bone>  may  be 
due  to  defective  supply  of  blood,  caused  by  rupture  of  the 
nutrient  artery  of  the  broken  bone. 

It  is  found  that  if  the  supply  of  blood  be  cut  off  by  injury 
to  the  nutrient  artery,  so  that  the  periosteum  bas  exclusively 
to  supply  the  blood,  either  one  or  both  of  the  fractured 
pieces  become  atrophied,  and  their  cancellated  structure  and 
Willis  thinned.     While  writing  this  paper,  I  had  an  oppor* 
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tunity  of  seeing  a  case  of  non-union  of  the  pelvic  bones  ixia 
healthy  animal  The  bones  were  in  apposition,  the  fracture 
being  an  oblique  one  through  the  shaft  and  spine  of  the  ileum. 
Two  months  after  the  accident,  the  bones  were  moveable  and 
crepitant ;  there  were  no  inflammatory  signs  nor  pain  present, 
the  animal  being  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits,  but  laine. 

TretUnuTit. — ^An  ingenious  method  is  recommended  by.  Mr. 
Syme : — "  This  jmethod  was  devised  by  Dr.  Physick,  of  New 
Yci:l£,  in  1804;  and  it  consists  in  passing  a  skein  of  silk  or 
cotton  between  the  extremities  of  the  bone,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  until  it  appears  that  new  bone  begins  to  be  formed^ 
when  it  may  be  withdrawn  and  splints  appUed.**  Another  plan 
consists  in  drilling  holes  in  the  fragments  with  the  ordinary 
Archimedean  drill,  and  fixing  them  in  apposition  by  ivory  pegs 
driven  into  the  drilled  holes.  I  think  this  method  deserving  of 
trial  in  compound  fractures,  even  in  the  earlier  stages.  The 
pegs  must  not  project  from  the  surface  of  the  bones^  but  must 
be  cut  off  level,  so  that  they  do  not  wound  the  soft  structures. 

Blisters  over  the  seat  of  fracture  may  be  tried.  They  may, 
by  causing  the  production  of  a  fibrinous  exudate,  set  up  the 
healing  process,  which  may  ultimately  end  in  complete  con- 
solidation of  the  disunited  fragments. 

One  more  method  may  be  mentioned,  namely,  that  recom- 
mended by  Miller.  It  consists  in  introducing  a  long  needlo 
through  the  skin,  passing  it  into  the  false  joint,  and  cutting 
up  the  ligamentous  bond  of  union,  as  well  as  the  self-investing 
tissues  on  the  bones ;  covering  the  opening  with  collodion  and 
plaster,  and  keeping  the  fragments  at  rest 

There  is  great  danger  in  allpwing  an  animal  to  upe  his 
limb  too  freely  soon  after  the  apparent  union  of  a  fracture^;  as 
gradual  yielding  of  the  bone  may  take  place,  and  deformity 
occur  from  the  weight  thus  thrown  upon  the  limb ;  hence  the 
starch  bandage  should  be  retained  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
the  animal  kept  in  a  box  for  three  or  four  weeks  after  hia 
removal  from  the  slings.  The  loose' box  will  be  better  than 
the  stall,  as  the  animal  will  be  able  to  take  some  little  exercise, 
and  thus  allow^  as  it  were,  of  passive  movements  of  the  limb, 
which  will  prevent  thickening,  or  adhesion  of  the  tendons  to 
their  thecse. 

When  a  fracture  fiails  to  unite,  the  causes  of  such  non- 
union may  be  looked  for  in  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  but  tbo- 
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jino«t  oommon  of  these,  in  the  lower  animalB,  is  the  inaUUtr 
•to  prevent  motion  in  the  limh.  Temperament  has  mnofa  to 
do  with  thia  A  cahn,  good-tempered  hone  may  make  a 
good  recovery,  whilst  an  irritable,  ftetftd  animal  will  keep  an 
^iwed  limb  in  a  state  of  oontinnal  motion,  will  take  nn- 
Jindly  to  the  slings,  and  lOins  render  nnion  an  impossibility 
In  addition  to  or  independently  of  this  want  of  repose,  even 
•in  a  sunple  fiactare,  a  pieoe  of  muscle  or  other  soft  tissue 
amy  be  miprisoned  between  the*  broken  ends  of  the  bones, 
and  if  this  is  not  removed,  nnion  is  not  likefy  to  take 
place.  When  a  fiactare  is  obliqne,  this  complication  b  not 
at  all  nncommon. 

Whan  a  fiactare  is  oomminnted,  and  a  large  portion  of  bone 
denuded  of  its  periosteum,  it  can  be  easily  seen  why  union  does 
aot  take  placa  Kecrosis  of  the  fi!agment8  will  be  almost  sore 
tooccur,  leading  on  to  suppuration,  loss  of  substance,  and  the 
abaustionof  the  patient 

Again,  if  the  violence  causing  the  flncture  be  very  great  In- 
deed, the  vitality  of  the  surrounding  textures  may  be  deskoyed, 
4x  the  non-union  may  proceed  fiom  impaired  vitality  of  the 
boue  itself;  and  this  may  arise  fiom  the  nutritious  artery  at  the 
bone  being  implicated  In  such  a  case,  union  (tf  the  deep-seated 
pntB  of  the  ftacture  would  be  very  improbable. 

Surrounding  circumstances  and  food  have  an  effect  upon  flie 
npair  of  fiactures.  Where  stables  axe  overoiowded  and  ill 
ventDated,  necrosis  and  suppuration  wil}  most  likely  occur;  and 
if  these  be  associated  with  improper  £Dod,  it  will  be  uselesa  for 
the  practitioner  to  undertake  the  treatment 

I  have  seen  cases  where  union  of  the  pelvis  did  not  com- 
^mence  untfl  the  food  had  been  changed.  If  it  be  possible  to 
j[ive  gieen  food,  it  should  always  have  a  preference  over  all 
other;  fiuling this,  carrots,  potatoes,  ortumips  shouU  be  allowed, 
Jn  addition  to  hay  and  com. 

The  constitutaonal  causes  of  non-union  ate  those  of  a  de- 
bilitating natuTQ,  arising  bom  old  ag^  hard  usage,  or  disease. 
If  a  groat  number  of  horses  are  staUed  together,  no  matter  how 
.good  the  ventilation,  drainage,  food,  ftc,  may  be,  a  peculiar  taint 
ie  often  produced  upon  their  constitutions  1^  an  animal  malaria, 
-causing  a  oachezia,  or  condition  of  body  in  which  the  reparative 
powers  are  in  a  depressed  and  languid  condition  ;  in  such  the 
<iWtr  of  fiactures  is  effected  with  difflouMy. 
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PABTIGI7LAR  FaACIUBES. 

riUCTCTBBS  OF  IKFBEIOR  MAXILLA — ^FBAOTUEBS  OP  ANTBRTOE  HAZILLA 
AHD   07   OTHZR   7ACIAL  BOVBS — 7RACTURBS   OP  ORAKIAL   B0NB8 

^PEACTURB  BY  "  OOUHTBR  STBOKB" — CX)NCU8SI0ir  OP  THB  BRAIH 

--HSRKIA  CBRBBRI. 

JTRACTURES  OP  THB  IVPEIIIOR  MAXILLART  BONZ. 

l#f.  Compound  fraoture  througli  the  sympliysia  maxQIariSy 
resulting  from  an  animal  falling  upon  the  mouth.  The  direction 
of  the  fi^cture  ia  longitudinal,  involving  the  alveolar  cavities  of 
one  or  more  incisor  teeth,  and  extending  through  and  termina- 
ting in  the  maxillary  space;  or  ohliquelj*,  from  the  centre  out- 
wards, through  the  neck  of  one  br  both  rami. 

Treatment — Frtuture  through  the  SymphynB, — Remove  loose 
teeth  and  foreign  bodies ;  search  for  any  loose  pieces  of  bone, 
and  remove  them.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  fragments  can  easily  be  brought  into  apposition  by  a  Uttle 
pressure^  and  so  maintained  by  means  of  copper  wire  bound 
firmly  round  the  ii^cisor  teeth.  If  the  animal  be  a  male,  the 
toshes  may  be  included  in  the  wire.  A  calico  bandage  may 
then  be  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  further  strengthening  the 
parts,  and  keeping  out  foreign  bodies  from  the  wound.  Let 
the  animal  be  kept  upon  soft  but  nutritious  food ;  the  wound 
looked  to  occasionally,  and  washed  out  with  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  to  destroy  the  fcotor  which  is  sure  to  be  present.  In  the 
coarse  of  three  or  four  weeks  the  fracture  wiU.  be  found  ro- 
united. 

If  the  practitioner  suspects  that  any  necrosed  portion  of  bone 
exists  in  the  wound,  he  must  search  for  and  remove  it  Its 
presence  may  ba  suQuected  by  a  fcetid,  purulent,  aanious  dis- 
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charge  taking  place  from  the  wonnd^  and  by  fhe  animal  not 
making  that  progress  towards  recoreiy  which  he  has  a  n^t  to 
expect 

2d.  Superficial  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  occur  froA  serert 
curbs  and  bits ;  anteriorly  and  within  the  mouth  from  the  bit, 
posteriorly  and  under  the  jaw  from  the  curb. 

Si/mptoms  /ram  Injur jf  of  the  BU. — Dribbling  of  saliva  from, 
or  foaming  in,  the  mouth ;  the  animal  shy  or  perhaps  vicious  if 
the  mouth  is  touched ;  inability  to  bear  the  introduction  of  the 
bit;  difficulty  in  masticating  food;  perhaps  hsemorrhage  from 
the  mouth,  or  saliva  streaked  with  blood.  Upon  examination^ 
the  buccal  membrane  will  be  found  bruised,  inflamed,  and 
swollen,  with  perhaps  a  piece  of  bone  sticking  through  it 

Trtatmewt. — Bemove  the  small  fragments.  As  the  fracture  is 
superficial,  no  bandaging  is  required ;  but  the  animal  must  not 
be  bitted  until  the  parts  are  completely  healed  and  hardened, 
or  he  will  have  a  bad  or  weak  mouth  ever  afterwards ;  indeed, 
some  horses  that  I  have  seen  never  aUow  a  bit  to  be  put  into 
their  mouths  agaih  without  great  struggling  and  resistanoa 
The  animal  should  be  fed  upon  soft  diet  for  some  days  after 
the  injury,  and  the  wound  examined  occasionally,  as  portions 
of  bran,  hay,  or  com  are  apt  to  lodge  in  it,  causing  irritation, 
and  retarding  the  healing  process.  If  the  wouni  discharge 
a  foetid  material,  it  should  be  syringed  with  a  weak  solution  of 
carboUc  acid ;  in  any  case,  the  mouth  may  be  washed  with  this 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Symptoms  from  Fracture  hy  the  Curb. — Swelling  and  tender- 
ness of  either:  ramus  immediately  in  front  of  the  curb ;  sinuses 
shortly  form,  and  within  them  loose  pieces  of  necrosed  bone 
may  be  detected  by  the  probe.  The  discharge  is  curdled, 
foetid,  but  not  very  profuse.  In  some  of  tiiese  cases  there  is 
no  primary  fracture,  but  necrosis  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
bony  tissue,  arising  from  continued  and  severe  pressure,  pro* 
ducing  periostitis,  gangrene  of  the  periosteum,  and  death  of  the 
bone,  from  the  pressure,  and  non-supply  of  blood  to  that  part  of 
it  covered  by  the  gangrenous  periosteum.  In  other  cases  a  bony 
tumour  forms  here  as  a  result  of  periostitis,  and  of  increased 
thickness  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  bone  (hyperostosis).  In 
the  fijst  and  second  forms  of  injury,  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  fragments  of  bone,  whether  they  are  necrosed  or  not     It'  is 
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waate  of  time  to  allow  them  to  be  removed  by  exfoliation. 
The  method  which . I  lecommend,  iA  to  slit  up  the  skin,  and 
caiefullj  scrape  the  diseased  surface.  If  this  be  done^  the  cure 
may  be  effected  in  a  very  short  time.  If  the  necrosis  is  very 
superficial,  one  or  two  applications  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
will  effectually  remove  it,  and  render  unnecessary  the  perform- 
ance of  an  operation.  Common  sense  will  convince  the  reader 
that  the  cause,  namely,  the  seirere  curb,  must  not  be  again 
applied. 

In  the  third  form  of  injury,  namely,  the  hyperostosis,  all  the 
the  treatment  necessaiy  is  the  removal  of  the  cause,  and  the 
application  of  soothing  remedies,  succeeded  by  ficictions,  with 
iodine  ointment 

3d.  Fractures  of  the  inferior  maxilla  occur  at  the  boundaries 
of  the  alveokor  of  the  incisor  teeth  by  the  forcible  "punching 
out"  of  the  temporary  incisors — ^more  especially  the  comer 
bones.  This  cruel  procedure  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  animal  appear  older  than  he  really  is.  It  cannot 
be  too  highly  censured,  and  no  veterinary  surgeon  diould 
ever  be  guilty  of  doing  such  a  thing.  It  can  in  no  way  benefit 
the  horse,  and  the  idea  that  the  removal  of  the  temporary  teeth 
hastens  the  development  of  the  permanent  ohes,  is  founded  on 
the  grossest  ignorance.  Doubtless,  the  pennanent  tpeth  are 
sooner  brought  into  view.  This,  however,  does  not  arise  from 
any  increase  of  their  growth,  but  from  the  removal  of  the  mem- 
brane by  which  they  are  coveied.  Still,  when  the  bones  are 
fractured,  the  veterinary  surgeon  must  give  relief  as  speedily 
as  possible.  All  loose  fragments  of  bone  must  be  removed,  and 
the  wounds  washed  out  Occasionally,  the  gum  and  membrane 
of  the  mouth  will  be  found  torn  to  a  considerable  extent — the 
ends  hanging  loosely  in  the  mouth.  These  must  be  brought 
t  together,  and  secured  by  suture.  After  this  is  done,  all  that 
IB  necessary  is  to  cleanse  the  mouth  occasionally  with  a  weak 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  or  carbolic  acid,  and  to  place  the 
animal  on  soft  diet 

4tJL  Fractture  of  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw  may  occur  from  other 
causes  than  that  of  the  horse  falling  upon  his  mouth — such  as 
kicks  from  other  horses,  or  any  other  external  violence.  The 
fracture  may  be  in  front  o(  posterior  to,  or  in  a  line  with  the 
tosh.    If  the  tush  is  loosened^  it  must  be  removed;  but  this 
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^isliotlobe  done  miless  it  is  loose,  m  it  may  be  of  gteat  senrioe 
in  securing  the  bone  in  its  posftion,  m  already  shown.  The 
piesence  of  such  a  fracture,  if  simple,  will  be  indicated  by 
tenderness,  and  perhaps  crepitation ;  if  compound,  its  condition 
is  detected  by  exploration  of  the  wound.  If  the  fracture  extends 
through  the  jaw,  with  displacement,  there  will  be  deformity,  in 
addition  to  the  other  symptoms. 

I  hare  never  seen  a  ninpb  fracture  of  tbis  part,  but  sucb  a 
'thing  may  occur;  the  most  common  form,  bowever,  is  that  of 
a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  external  surface  only ; 
the  alveolus  and  contained  tooth,  by  breaking  the  concussiTe 
shock,  prevent  the  fracture  from  extending  to  the  internal 
surface.  Presuming,  however,  that  the  fincture  is  complete, 
it  may  be  single  or  double,  with  displacement  If  simple,, 
replacement,  adjustment,  and  retention  of  the  disunited  parts 
in  their  proper  position  are  the  means  to  be  resorted  toj  it' 
compound  and  comminuted,  .the .  removal  of  all  loose  frragments 
must  be  the  first  proceeding.  In  order  to  do  this  effectually^ 
it  will  often  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  wound,  and,  provided 
(there is  no  previous,  disease  of  the  bone,  a  cure  may  confidently 
1)0  lookfed  for.^ 

When  the  broken  ends  are  brought  together,  means  calculated^ 
to  retain  them  in  their  proper  position  mu&t  be  resorted  to.' 
If  the  injury  Ib  near  the  symphysis,  the  copper  wire  and  band- 
ages already  recommended' will  be  sufficient;  but  if  situated 
posterior  to  the  tush,  something  more  than  this  is  required.' 
Professor  Yamell,  in  the  Veterinarian  for  1866,  recommends^ 
a  cradle  made  as  follows : — '^  The  cradle  will  be  from  fiQ;een  to 
eighteen  indies  long ;  it  should  extend  as  far  back  as  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  abd  as  far  forward  'as  to  be  within  an  inch  of 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  lower  lip.  Its  sides  should  turn  up, 
80  as  to  embrace  the  outer  surfaces  of  each  branch  of  the  bone, 
and  be  on  a  line  with  the  upper  margin  of  the  under  Up,  beyond' 
vhich  they  should  rise  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  zygo- 
matic xidges.  Posteriorly,  it  should  incline  upwards  and  hack-- 
wards ;  the  centre  of  its  underneath  surface  should  be  pushed 
upwards,  forming  Uiereby  a  ridge,  which  is  to  fill  up  the  space- 
between  the  rami  as  far  forward  as  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw- 
bone. Its  angles  must  be  rounded  off,  and  its  borders  perfor- 
ated by  b61es  or  slit8«  sq  0»Jq  enaUatittopetator  to  apply 
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fttrap6»  fta,  to  secoie  it  in  ito  place.  If  straps  are  used,  they 
may  be  placed  as  follows  ^^-One  may  pass  fiom  a  little  below 
the  supero-poBterior  angles  lonnd  the  back  part  of  the  horseV 
head,  behind  the  eais ;  a  second,  from  the  npper  borders  of  the 
cradle^  a  little  in  front  of  the  snpero-posterior  angles.  This- 
should  pass  across  the  brow,  in  front  of  the  ears.  A  third,  a 
small  strap,  may  pass  from  one  of  the  two  straps  to  the  other, 
between  the  earft.  A  fourth  may  proceed  from  the  middle  of 
the  upper  borders  of  the  eradU,  across  the  front  of  the  face,  a 
little  below  the  orbits ;  and  a  fifth  may  pass  across  the  nasal 
bopes»  sufficiently  above  the  nostrils,  not  to  interfere  with  tho 
horse's  breathing  The  two  last-named  straps  should  be  partly 
elastic,  the  last  one  more  so  than  the  other,  so  as  to  aUow  the 
horse  to  open  his  mouth  to  a  slight  extent 

**  Should  the  fracture  be  compound,  some  holes  will  be  required 
in  the  cradle  opposite  to  the  seat  of  the  injury.  Perforations 
of  this  kind  can  be  made  after  the  cradle  is  manufactured. 

"  As  horses'  heads  vary  both  in  sixe  and  form,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected,  eren  tliough  a  practitioner  has  two  or  three  of  these 
cradles  on  hand,  that  any  one  of  them  wiU  £t  the  parts  with 
that  exactness  he  could  wish.  The  inequalities,  therefore,  mnst^ 
as  before  stated,  be  filled  with  a  padding  of  tow,  or  some  other 
agents  in  addition  to  that  which  shonld,  on  aU  occasions,  be 
used  as  a  lining  to  the  inner  surface  of  a  cradle  or  splint 

^  He  who  is  caUed  upon  to  treat  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  A  horse  must  not  despair  if  he  does  not  possess  any  other 
splints  than  those  he  is  obliged  to  make  at  the  time.  The 
principal  object,  after  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  are  brought 
in  apposition,  is  to  retain  them  there  until  they  are  united ;  and 
the  practitioner  should  endeavour  to  accomplish  this  with  as 
little  inconyenience  to  the  horse  as  possible." 

The  method  recommended  by  Professor  Yamell  seems  com- 
plicated, but  coming  from  such  a  source,  it  deserves  every 
respect  Mr.  Walker,  YJS.,  Bradford,  has  designed  a  cradle, 
which  has  answered  the  purpose  very  well  in  at  least  two* 
cases,  where  the  fractures  were  posterior  to  the  tushes,  and  in- 
volving, both  rami  He  has  kindly  sent  the  following  drawings 
of  it— ^iSm  Engravings.) 

The  tendency  of  the  fractured  ends  to  UH  inwards  is  the 
flHolj  real  obstacle  we  have  to  contend  with;  so  if  we  can  try 
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any  method  fill  up  tlie  submaxillary  space,  we  sliall  oveicome 
this  difficulty.  The  pad  (a)  in  Mr.  Walker's  cradle  answers  this 
purpose ;  and  the  flanged  plates  (b)  resting  on  the  molar  teeth 
render  displacement  of  the  fragments  almost  an  impossibility, 
whOst  every  freedom  is  allowed  to  the  natural  movements  of 
the  jaw. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  adjustment  of  the  fractured 
parts  must  be  made  with  great  care,  in  order  that  the  molar 
teeth  may  meet  those  in  the  upper  jaw  as  evenly  as  possible ; 
otherwise  the  process  of  mastication  will  afterwards  be  xmpei^ 
feet  If  any  teeth  are  loosened  in  their  sockets,  they  must  ba 
removed,  as  they,  by  acting  as  foreign  bodies,  and  preventing 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone,  retard, 
the  process  of  union.  In  addition  to  these  means,  the  unui- 
jured  teeth  may  be  fastened  together  by  the  copper  wire.  If 
the  injury  has  been  in  existence  for  a  day  or  two,  with  swell- 
ing, and  perhaps  systemic  disturbance,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  these  symptoms,  as  well  as  to  adjust  the  broken  bouet 
Apply  fomentations  to  the  part^  and  give  a  dose  of  puigativa 
medicina  Motion  of  the  jaw  must,  for  some  days,  be  prevented 
as  much  as  possible,  supporting  the  animal  during  this  time  by 
a  loose,  nourishing  diet,  such  us  bran-mashes,  boiled  linseed,  and 
grueL  If  the  formation  of  callus  seems  retarded  from  any  cause,, 
milk  may  be  allowed — of  which  the  horse  will  drink  freely — and 
thick  oatmeal  porridge.  In  fact  the  strength  of  the  animal  musfe 
be  kept  up  without  causing  the  jaw  to  perform  any  hard  labour. 
The  practitioner  will  at  once  see  the  importance  of  this.  Thera 
is  one  other  thing  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  all  kinda 
of  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  mouth  that  I  must  insist  upon, 
as  being  most  important,  namely,  that  all  food  be  given  in  a 
wide^bottomed  and  shallow  manger  or  tub.  If  the  manger  is 
narrow  and  deep,  displacement  of  the  bones,  from  the  ettbrts  of 
the  patient  to  get  at  the  food,  is  sure  to  result. 

All  pieces  that  are  separated  from  the  body  of  the  bone,  aa 
well  as  those  denuded  of  periosteum---even  if  attached  by  one 
end — partly  split  off,  as  it  were — ^must  be  removed,  either 
with  the  common  or  bone  forceps ;  and  the  wound  must  then 
be  covered  by  fine  tow  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbolio 
acid ;  a  hole,  as  already  described,  being  left  in  the  mould  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  this  dressingi  and  for  cleansing  the 
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FACE  CRADLE  designed  by  Mr.  WALKER,  V.S.,  Bradford. 

Fio.  IIL 


FiauBB  m.  shows  the  apparatas  fixed  on  the  head.  I>V»r  a  smaller  head  it  ii 
necessary  to  shorten  the  apparatus  by  tnmhig  the  thumb-screws^  ae,  if  it  extended 
beyond  the  muazle,  the  patient  would  be  unable  to  feed. 
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woimd,  if  necessaiy.  *"  It  ia  foTrnd,  since  the  .introduction  of 
ftntiseptac  Bxagerj,  that  tiie  wonnd  often  remains  dry,  and  that 
it  heala  bj  the  adhesive  inflammation.  If  such  be  the  case^ 
the  dressing  must  on  no  account  be  interfered  with,  and  means 
must  be  taken  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  either  by  the  applica- 
tion of  collodion,  styptic-colloid,  or  gutta-percha  paste.  When 
a  loose  portion  of  bone  remains;  its  presence  may  be  detected 
by  the  continued  foetor  of  the  discharge,  and  by  an  ulcer  in.^e 
akin  communicating  by  'means  of  a  sinus  yntSb.  the  bone 
vithin.  In  all  cases  where  a  loose  piece  of  bone  is^  found  in 
the  part  some  time  after  the  accident,  it  will  be  advisi^ble,.  if  its 
removal  is  not  easily  accomplished,  to  aUow  some  weeks  to 
elapse  before  forcibly  extractiAg  it,  in  order  that  the  union  and 
consolidation  of  the  firacture  may  be  complete.  The  opening  in 
the  skin  may  then  be  enlarged,  and  the  necrosed  bone  removed 
by  the  forceps  or  tenaculum. 

Ifo  alarm  need  be  felt  at  the  fostor  of  the  discharge  during  the 
first  few  days  after  the  accident,  for  as  a  rule  this  is  always  pre- 
sient.  The  discharge  is  at  first  thin,'  dark-coloured,  and  foetid ; 
but  if  not  too  profuse,  it  does  not  indicate  any  serious  results,  for 
it  very  shortly  becomes  lighter  in  colour,  less  offensive  in  odour, 
and  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  laudable  pus.  Evety  facility 
must  be  given  for  the  discharge  to  drain  away,  and  .the  wound 
may  be  injected  with  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  I 
xecommend  this  in  preference  to  all  other  dressings  in  such 
cases,  as  it  dissolves  the  earthy  matters  of  the  necrosed  sur* 
faces  of  the  bones>  and  thus  facilitates  the  formation  of  a  healthy 
liealing  surface.  I  have  jised  it  for  years,  and  can  speak  most 
highly  of  it  Much  pain  is  manifested  by  the  animal  in  some 
cases  of  this  kind  of  fracture,  from  the  inferior  dental  division 
of  the  posterior  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  being  in- 
volved in  the  ii^'ury.  In  such,  much  relief  will  be  given  by 
dressing  the  wound  with  a  solution  of  morphia,  or  by  the  ad- 
minstration  of  opium :  the  local  application  is  the  better  practice, 
and  as  little  medicine  as  possible  should  be  given  after  the 
first  dose  pf  physic,  for  fear  of  causing  displacement.  If  the 
bowels  are  constipated,  enemas  ought  to  be  administered,  and 
the  food  should  be  of  a  laxative  nature — ^linseed,  bran,  boiled 
turnips,  or  carrots;  or  what  Mr.  Anderson,  Y.S.«,  Glasgow, 
leoommends — ^linseed  oil  in  a  warm  bran-mash.    The  patien^ 
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as  a  role,  will  eat  it.  Gentle  exercise  is  to  be  given  from  day| 
to  day ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  patient  eating  the  bedding^. 
it  should  have  a  loose  box  littered  with  sawdusts  In  about  a. 
fortnight  after  the  accident^  if  the  case  does  well,  chopped  hay| 
may  be  allowed,  with  boiled  oats  and  bran.  I  have  heard  of  a 
case  of  fracture  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  open  joints 
and  that  the  patient  recovered,  with  perfect  motion  in  the 
articulation.  Such  a  thing  may  be  possible,  but  is  scarcely 
credible. 

Fracture  of  Anterior  Maaillary  Bone  must  be  treated  in 
the  way  already  laid  down — ^that  is,  by  the  copper  wire  and 
bandage. 

Fracture  of  the  2fasal  Bona  occurs  rather  frequently,  from' 
runaway  horses  coming  in  contact  with  hard  substluices,  such  as 
lamp-posts,  &0.  As  a  rule,  one  of  the  bones  is  fractured,  but! 
occasionally  both  are  found  brokezL  In  old  horses  these  bones, 
are  much  more  easily  fractured  than  in  young  ones,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  their  great  elasticity  in  the  young  enables  them,  to 
bear  and  resist  violent  shocks  of  concussion.  These  fracture^ 
may  be  complete,  or  partial  only, — in  the  latter  case  the  outer 
plate  of  the  bone  being  broken,  and  the  inner  bent  in  without 
being  fractured.  When  it  is  complete,  it  will  be  found  thai 
the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  lacerated,  "^dth  perhaps  sharp 
fragments  of  the  bone  sticking  through  it.  This  will  be  more 
particularly  the  case  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  nose.  If  tlie 
lesion  is  at  the  upper  part,  the  fragments  will  be  driven  into 
the  facial  sinuses.  The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  these  bones^ 
will  be  depression;  hsemorrhage  from  the  nose;  and  if  the 
depression  is  extensive,  the  breathing  will  be  impaired  by  the^ 
inward  bulging  of  the  displaced  bones.  I. remember  a  case 
where  this  impairment  was  a  permanent  unsoundness.  The 
fracture  was  an  old  one,  when  seen  by  me,  with  considerable 
depression  upon  the  front  of  one  nostril.  When  the  horse  was 
quiet  there  was  no  noise  in  the  breathing,  but  when  put  to 
work,  there  was  a  sound  emitted  during  both  acts  of  respira- 
tion, accompanied  occasionally  by  haemorrhage.  The  case  was 
tried  at  the  Halifax  County  Court ;  Mr.  Dray,  of  Leeds,  and 
myself  certifying  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  horse;  the  JudgOi 
Kr.  Stansfield,  concurring,  and  giving  judgment  accordingly. 

In  'the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  whether  it  be  simple  ot 
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otlierwifle,  -an  endeavour  muflt  he  made  to  readjust  the  bones .iu 
their  proper  positiozL  Professor  Yamell  recommends  that  "  a 
piece  of  wood  should  be  prepared,  about  one  anda  half  inches 
wide,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  of  sufficient  length  for  the 
purpose.  This  piece  of  wood  should  have  its  angles  rounded 
.  off,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  required  to  be  passed  up  the 
nasal  passage  should  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  wash-leather, 
to  prevent  the  |>ossibilit7  of  any  splinter  injuring  the  mucous 
membrane.  The-  operator  being  thus  provided,  and  the  horse 
favourably  placed  and  secured,  this  rude  instrument  is  to  be 
passed  up  the  nostril  of  the  side  affected,  as  far  as  a  little 
beyond  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  when  as  much  force  as  may  be 
neoessaiy,  or  deemed  prudent,  should  be  used  to  raise  the  de- 
pressed fragments  of  bone.  If  the  fracture  is  compound^ 
and  any  portion  of  t&e  bone  projects  through  the  skin  (which 
is  not  very-  likely  to  be  the  case),  it  must  be  dealt  with  as 
recommended  in  compound  firausture  of  the  lower  jaw;  or  if  it  is 
comminuted,  and  a  fragment  is  found  to  be  wholly  detached,  it 
should  be  removed  with  tiie  forceps. 

*  The  segments  ot  the  fractured  bone  having  been  adjusted* 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  proper  position,  means  should  be 
devised  to  retain  them  there.  For  this  purpose  two  modes 
suggest  themselves.  The  first  is  aa  follows: — To  clear  the  skin 
as  much  as  possible  from  dirt  and  other  extraneous  matter, 
and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  to  place  some  straps  of  strong 
allhesive  plaster  across  tiie  fractured  b9ne&  These  should  be 
carried  a  little  beyond  their  outer  boundaries,  and  in  such  direc<- 
tion  as  may  be  thought  best 

"  These  straps,  if  well  applied,  will  be  found  to  answer  a  very^ 
good  purpose,  especially  when  the  bone  is  much  splintered  or 
the  skin  penetrated,  as  in  compound  fracture.  In  the  latter 
they  will  close  th*e  opening,  and  thus  to  some  extent  reduce 
it  to  a  simple  one ;  they  will  also  materially  support  the  broken 
bone,  and  thus  prevent  any  portion  of  it  from  falling  into  the 
nasal  passage  or  the  nasal  sinus. 

*  The  other  mode  of  keeping  the  fractured  bone  in  its  proper 
position,'  which  may  be  used  with  or  without  the  former,  and 
which  also  tends  to  arrest  haemorrhage,  should  it  exist  to  any 
extent^  is  to  plug  the  nasal  passage  with  fine  tow  or  cotton  wooL 
This  may  be  done  in  the  following  way  with  perfect  safety . — 
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"  A  piece  of  soft  but  strong  twine  may  be  firmlj  tied  around 
a  small  bimdle  of  the  above  agents,  wbich  sbould  be  sufficiently 
laige  to  fill  the  passage.  The  free  end  of  the  string  should  be 
long  enough  to  reach  some  little  distance  out  of  the  nostril, 
/whereby  the  operator  may  be  enabled  to  hold  it  firmly  while 
the  rest  of  the  passage  is  being  plugged. 

**  By  this  arrangement  the  whole  of  the  plugging  can  be  re- 
moved at  any  time  that  may  be  deemed  advisable,  and  there- 
will  be  no  danger  of  any  portion  of  it  passing  in  a  backward 
direction  through  the  posterior  nares  into  the  fauces. 

There  need  be  no  apprehension  about  the  horse's  breath- 
ing being  interfered  with,  if  one  of  the  nasal  passages  only 
is  plugged;  but  I  need  not  say  that  both  should  not  be  so 
treated,  as  the  horse  cannot  breathe  through  his  mouth." — 
(Professor  Yjlbn£LL,  in  Fe^ertnarta;i,  November  1866,  pp.  875-6.) 

If  this  method  should  be  found  impracticable,  and  more 
especially  if  the  fracture  is  a  compound  one,  the  broken  bones 
should  be  raised  from  the  outer  surface  by  means  of  a  strong 
tenaculum  or  hook,  which  is  easily  introduced  into  the  edge 
of  the  fracture;  the  parts  must  afterwards  be  strapped,  as 
ifecommended  above,  and  in  all  cases  the  patient  must  have  rest. 

Should  the  discharge  from  the  nose,  which  is  always  sure  to 
succeed  the  hsemorrhage  in  this  kind  of  firacture,  continue,  and 
become  more  profuse,  fcetid,- curdled,  or  sanious,  a.  search  must 
be  made  for  any  detached  piece  of  bone  which  may  exist  in  the 
part ;  when  found,  it  must  be  removed,  and  the  portions  of 
healthy  bone  in  contact  with  it  dressed  with  the  dilute  hydro- 
chlorio  acid,  as  the  mere  contact  with  necrosed  bone  is  apt  to 
cause  a  necrosed  or  carious  condition  of  the  edges  in  such 
contact 

Horses  have  been  condemned  for  glanders  while  only  suffer- 
ing from  the  presence  of  loose  pieces  of  fractured  bone  in  the 
nasal  region,  and  it  is  maintained  by  some,  that  fracture  of  the 
nasal  bones  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  produce  glanders;  but  I 
cannot  conceive  hew  a  disease  due  to  a  specific  virus  can  arise 
from  a  mere  accident^  although  the  dischaige,  iQceration,  &a 
may  closely  resemble  the  specific  disease.  To  remove  foetor, 
and  to  promote  a  healthy  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  nostrils  may  be  daily  syringed  with  very  dilute  carbolic 
acid,  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  Ck)ndy's  fluid,  or  by  insulllatiou 
ef  iodoform. 
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Fradures  of  the  Superior  Ifaxillary  Hone  are  c^neraUy 
caused  by  blows  upon  the  face  mth  the  butt-end  of  tlie  whip, 
given  by  a  bad-tempered  and  savage  horseman.  Jl»  a  role, 
these  fractures  are  situated  anterior  to  the  maxillary  spine,  and 
immediately  over  the  superior  maxillary  sinus,  into  which  the 
fragments  falL  The  fracture  is  usually  compound  and  com- 
minuted, and  is  easily  diagnosed  by  the  egress  of  the  air 
expelled  by  the  patient  during  each  time  of  expiration. 

TVeatmeni. — ^Bemove  all  loose  portions,  bring  the  edges 
of  the  wound  together  by  suture,  and  apply  the  coUodiou 
dressing.  I 

The  Frontal  Bones  are  broken  by  falls  and  other  severe 
accidents;  the  seat  of  the  fracture  is  usually  found  in  the 
orbital  process.  The  anatomist  knows  that  the  frontal  bones 
enter  into  the  formation  of  both  cranium  and  face.  If  the 
facial  portion  be  fractured,  there  is  but  little  danger  of  imme- 
diately fatal  results ;  but  if  the  cranial  portion  is  thus  injured, 
death  may  be  instantaneous,  particularly  if  the  blow  has  been 
sufficient  to  fracture  both  plates  of  the  bone.  Occasionally,  but 
"VBiy  rarely,  the  orbit  is  pierced  by  a  sharp-pointed  instrument, 
and  the  orbital  plate,  which  is  thinner  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  cranial  bones,  is  penetrated,  and  the  brain  seriously 
iigared.  In  the  most  usual  form,  namely,  fracture  of  the  orbital 
joxxsess,  it  is  obvious  that  many  important  organs  contained 
within  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  may  be  seriously  hurt,  such  as 
the  supero-orbital  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  its  accompanying 
artery,  lacbiymal  glands,  and  even  the  eye  itself.  Sometimes  a 
small  piece  of  the  anterior  border  is,  as  it  were,  chipped  of^ 
and  the  tarsal  ligament  detached  from  it^  which  makes  the  case 
difficult  to  manage. 

Professor  Yamell  says  that  "  there  is  a  great  tendency  in 
this  part  of  the  bone,  when  injured,  to  ulcerate  and  crumble 
away."  I  have  not  observed  this ;  but  it  may  be  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  I  make  it  a  point  in  practice  never  to  allow 
detached  fragments  of  bone  to  remain  in  the  wound.  When 
the  orbital  process  is  completely  fractured — say  a  simple  frac- 
ture from  a  severe  blow  with  a  blunt  instrument— -the  fractured 
ends  are  driven  inwards  by  the  force-  of  the  concussion.  In 
such  a  case,  the  eye  will  be  completely  closed ;  and  if  there  be 
no  swelling  or  bruise,  the  closure  of  the  eye  is  the  only  sympT, 
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torn  of  tbe  injury :  there  is  both  paralysis  and  mechanical  disf 
placement  of  the  eyelid  ^ 

Th^  treatment  of  such  a  case  is'to  elevate  the  depressed  ends 
of  the  bone ;  and  to  do  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce 
A  small'  lever  under  the  skin,  making  the  incision  tbiongh 
vhich  it  is  to  be  passed  close  ,to  the  zygomatic  ridge,  and 
pushing  the  instniment  subcutaneonsly  until  the .  seat  of  the 
fracture  is  reached,  when  the  elevation  may  be  effected;  ii 
the  lever  is  put  under  the  centre  of  the  depression,  both  ends 
i«ay  be  elevated  simultaneously  Considerable  force  is  neces- 
s^,  but  it  must  be  applied  carefully  and  steadily.  Let  there 
be  no  jerking,  but  steady,  continued  pressure.  I  have  seen  the 
eye  recover  almost  its  natural  shape  when  this  has  been  done. 
Little  else  is  required  locally ;  the  animal  is  to  be  ^kept  at  rest^ 
the' wound  made  by  the  operator  covered  over  with  collodion, 
and  low  diet  prescribed ;  a  dose  of  physic  may  be  given,  and  the 
animal  carefully  watched  for  a  few  days  by  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  who  will  adopt  such  treatment  as  may  be  suggested  by 
the  symptoms.  If  the  fifth  nerve  be  damaged,  there  is  found 
to  be  a  tendency  to  tetanus;  all  causes  of  excitement  must 
therefore  be  guarded  against. 

Should  the  fracture  be  compound  or  comminuted,  the  treat- 
ment already  laid  down  must  be  employed. 

The  outer  plate  may  be  fractured  over  the  centra  of  the 
frontal  sinus;  it  may  be  merely  bent  inwards,  from  pcotial 
fracture;  or  it  may  be  completely  shattered,  and  the  skin 
penetrated. 

If  there  be  mere  depression,  there  should  be  no  interference, 
as  the  indented  bone  will  not  press  upon  any  organ,  and  the 
only  results  will  be  a  slight  blemish  externally,  and  diminution 
of  the  sinus  within-  A  dose  of  physic  should  be  given — ^febri- 
fuges if  necessary — and  a  short  period  of  rest  allowed. 

But  if  the  injury  has  penetrated  the  skin,  and  broken  the 
bone  into  fragments,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  veterinaria^  to 
remove  all  such  fragments,  whether  they  are  attached  to  the 
fractured  borders,  or  have  been  forced  into  the  cavity;  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  sinus  from  all  clots  of  blood  and  other 
foreign  bodies ;  for  if  these  remain,  their  decomposition  will  be 
productive  of  much  mischief.  When  these  things  are  done, 
the  forehead  is  to  be  strapped  with  pitch-plaster,  and  the  con-j 
fltitutional  treatment  above  described  adopted. 
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The  hiemorrliagB  aiaj  continue  for  some  hours  after  such  an 
aooident,  and,  of  oourse — from  the  sinus  being  continuous  with 
the  nasal  cavity — the  blood  "will  flow  through  the  nostril  This 
neod  occasion  no  alarm ;  the  pouring  of  cold  water,  both  into 
the  sinus  and  on  the  face,  will  generally  arrest  it;  or  two 
ounces  of  the  tincture  of  terohloride  of  iron  may  be  mixed  with 
a  bucketful  of  water,  and  syringed  into  the  wound  by  means 
of  an  elastic  enema  syringe. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  application  of  poultices  to  injuries 
of  this  kind,  nor  disturbance  of  the  parts  after  the  first  dressing, 
which  must  be  effective  and  complete ;  but  should  the  swelling 
become  excessive,  or  a  purulent  dischaige  manifest  itself/  it 
becomes  a  duty  to  apply  fomentations  of  wann  water  in  which 
a  little  carbolic  acid  has  been  dissolved,  and  the  general  treat- 
ment oi  woands  which  will  be  hereaft;er  laid  down  must  be 
resorted  ta  If  at  any  Ume  the  wound  assume  an  unhealthy 
character,  with  a  thin  foBiid  discharge,  caries  of  the  bone  is 
indicated,  and  this  will  require  the  hydrochloric  acid  dressing, 
care  being  taken  that  the  diseased  bone  reoeives  the  application. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  by  the  practitioner  tha»  nn  iigury  to 
any  part  of  the  cranium  may^be  much  more  serious  than  may 
at  first  appear.  The  effects  of  the  shock,  although  this  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  double  layer  of  bon^  plates,  may  scarcely  be 
apparent;  but  unexpected  symptoms  may  arise,  indicative  of 
aevere  lesions  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

Fracture  of  the  inmiediate  waUs  of  the  cranium  may  be  pre- 
aent^  involving  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  when  such  is  the 
case,  the  termination  is  generally  fataL 

I  have  seen  the  zygomatic  ridge  broken  on  its  outer  edge, 
the  fragments  remaining  in  the  wound,  and  requiring  re- 
moval 

I  have  little  to  add  upon  fracture  of  the  facial  bones.  Any 
of  them,  where  thejc  are  exposed  to  external  influences,  may  be 
fractured;  and  should  such  fractures  involve  organs  or  vessels 
of  importance,  the  Aae  becomes  the  more  complicated.  For 
example,  the  lachrymal  duct  may  be  involved  in  fracture  of  the 
lone  of  the  same  name ;  the  fractured  bone  may  heal,  but  the 
duct  wiU  be  spoiled;  and  the  lachrymal  secretion,  instead  of 
being  discharged  into  the  nostril,  will  flow  over  the  face. 
AgaiDi  the  parotid  duct  moy  be  opened  in  a  fracture  of  the 
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lower  jaw,  or  the  inferior  inaxillar7  diviBioii  of  tbe  fifth  nerve 
may  be  ix^ored  and  pressed  open  by  a  piece  of  depressed  bone, 
causing  excruciating  pain,  and  even  fatal  results,  if  not  at  once 
removed. 
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By  the  arrangement  of  the  cranial  bones,  an  ovate  box  in 
formed,  which  resists  external  violence  after  the  manner  of  an 
arch;  yet  it  is  sometimes  fractured  by  the  direct  application 

of  force  to  the  fi'actured  parts,  but 
more  frequently — ^in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, especially  in  the  horse — at  a 
part  of  the  skull  dbtant  from  the 
)>lace  where  the  violence  has  been 
received.  This  is  called  "indired 
frajdurt^  or  fradurt  6y  eounier- 
drohi^  or  what  is  termed  by  the| 
French, /rac^i/rd  par  eanire-eovp. 

Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull^ 
are,  in  all  instances,  caused  by  the' 
indirect  applieation  of  violence,  and' 
this  is  easily  explained.  If  a  horse^ 
fall,  or  be  struck  heavily  by  a  blunt' 
instrument  or  obtuse  body,  upon  the' 
occipital  crest,  the  force  thus  applied 
is  resisted  by  the  strength  and  thick- 
ness of  this  part  of  the  bone,  and  the 
shock  is  conveyed  to  the  basilar 
process,  this  being  its  weakest  part,  i 
In  all  cases  this  form  of  fractuie 
rio.  iL—lndiwKjt  oomnJniitad  is  necessarily  fataL 

IrAotiiro  of  MBUAr  uiuuw  of  cool* 

piui  and  qjhmioidid  booM,  from       Sometimes   the    Violence  of  the' 

SuL*  ^E^SmT^  ** ^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  sufficient  to  produce 

fracture  of  the  part  to  which  it  i% 
(applied,  and  also  to  extend  to  the  base  of  the  cranium. 

The  fractures  of  the  cranium  may  be  convemently  arranged 
as  follows : —  ( 

Id.  Simple  fissure  or  fracture  without  depression. 

.2d.  Simple  fractures  with  depression. 
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3d.  Punctured  fractniea. 

4ih.  Compound  firactoreB. 

5th.  Fracture  of  external  table  only. 

6tk  Fracture  oi  the  internal  taUe  only. 

L  SimjpU  Fissure. — In  thia  form  there  is  no  wound  of  tho  soft 
parts, and  the  broken  pieces  preserve  their  proper  level;  and  if 
^ere  be  no  accompanying  injury  to  the  parts  within  the  cranium^ 
ii  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  guard  against  the  occurrence 
of  inflammation;  but  the  force  which  breaks  the  bone  may  cause 
separation  of  the  dura  mater,  laceration  of  the  brain,  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  within  or  upon  it^  or  above  and  below  the  dura 
mater;  or  a  mere  orack  in  the  outer  table,  with  fracture  and 
depresmon  of  the  inner  table.  There  may  be  immediate  con- 
cussion of  the  brain;  or  inflammation  of  it  and  its  membranes, 
mSf  subsequently  appear  to  a  dangerous  or  even  fatal  extent 

2,  Simpli  Fradure,  with  Depression.— In  this  form  there  will 
be  an  inequality  of  the  surface  of  ^he  skull,  varying  in  extent 
according  to  the  size  of  the  depression,  and  generally  associated 
with  a  bruise  of  the  skin.  Sometimes  the  fragments  are  un- 
jridding,  and  sometimes  the/  are  moveable.  A  condition  of  the 
skin  of  the  bead  is  occasionally  seen,  vhich  is  apt  to  lead 
one  to  suppoae  that  the  depression  is  much  greater  than  it 
is  in  reality,  or  to  think  Uiat  the  bone  is  broken,  when  no 
fracture  exista  This  is  a  swelling  caused  by  extravasation, 
and  it  occurs  in  this  manner: — A  blow  is  inflicted  by  a  flat 
instrument;  this  blow  is  sufficient  to  deaden  and  paralyze  the 
vessels  of  the  part  itself,  which  remains  firmly  compressed; 
but  into  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue  blood  becomes  eztnu 
vasated,  nosing  the  soft  parts  to  a  considerable  extent  This 
swelling  is  remarkably  firm,  and  this  condition  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind,  or  the  practitionei  may  think  there  is  a  fracture 
where  none  exists,  or  that  the  depression  of  fracture  is  much 
greater  than  it  is  in  reality. 

Fracture  with  depression  «will  be  attended  by  other  symptoms 
than  the  local  ones  above  described,  namely,  by  compression  of 
the  brain;  and  when  a  depressed  piece  of  bone  occasions  the 
compression,  the  symptoms  (^resent  themselves  on  the  ocourrence 
of  the  injury ;  but  compression  may  arise  j&om  other  results  of 
sn  injury  to  the  head  than  fracture.  For  example,  an  animal 
bas  received  a  blow  on  tbo  head  ^hich  may  stun  hitn ;  he  x^f 
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coven  from  the  first  zhodk,  and  symptoms  of  compresalci 
afterwards  appear,  and  gradnoll j  increase ;  there  are  then  jnai 
grounds  for  supposing  that  they  arise  from  extravasatioiL  of 
Uood  within  the  cranial  cavity. 

When  the  compression  arises  firom  the  formation  of  pns,  tLe 
symptoms  do  not  present  themselves  for  several  days  after  tBe 
accident^  and  are  preceded  by  those  of  inflammation  of  the  liraiii 
or  its  meninges.  The  histoxy  of  the  case  will  here  be  most  use- 
ful in  goiding  the  practitioner  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclnsibn  aa 
to  the  canse  of  the  compression. 

There  is  no  certain  correspondence  between  tbo  symptoms  of 
compression  and  the  extent  to  which  a  portion  of  bone  may  be 
depressed.  In  some  cases,  where  depression  has  been  slight,  the 
qrmptoms  have  been  very  marked ;  whilst  in  others,  the  aymp' 
toms  have  been  slight  and  the  depression  considerable.  It  is 
also  a  remarkable  fact  that  injury  to  one  table  of  the  bone 
scaicdy  ever  corresponds  to  that  of  the  other ;  the  inner  being 
neariy  always  fractured  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  outer,  and 
its  actual  depression  much  greater  than  would  appear  bom 
examination  of  the  parts  external  to  the  fracture. 

The  treatment  must  be  pursued  in  aocordance  with  the  symp- 
toms. In  the  absence  of  compression,  the  indication  is  to  prevent 
Inflammation ;  and  for  that  purpose  purgatives  must  be  given, 
and  low  diet  with  rest  and  quietude  enjoined  It  is  also 
necessaiy  to  keep  the  head  cool  by  means  of  cold  wet  cloths,  and 
after  the  period  of  collapse — ^which  immediately  succeeds  the 
injury — has  passed  ofT,  abstraction  of  blood  may  be  advisaUa 
The  administration  of  sedative  medicines  had  better  be  withheld, 
as  they  may  produce  an  impression  upon  the  brain,  predisposing 
to  inflammatory  action. 

If  compression  be  present,  the  practitioner  mustj,  without 
delay,  attempt  to  relieve  the  brain  from  pressure.  If  the  bone 
be  not  depressed  to  any  great  extent^  and  the  symptoms  not 
urgent^  bleeding,  purging,  and  the  application  of  cold  to  die 
head  may  be  sufficient;  for  it  is  sometimes  found  that  die' 
brain  becomes  accommodated  to  its  new  condition,  and  that  the  < 
symptoms  disappear;  but  if  these  means  should  not  suoceed^l 
ihe  depressed  bone  must  be  elevated  When  the  symptoms  oC4 
compres8ioi»  are  strongly  marked,  and  the  bone  depressed  to, 
inch  an  extent  as  to  leave  no  hnpe  from  other  treatment^  the. 
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fraotnre  tniiBt  be  expo^d  hy  a  oruoial  incision,  and  tlie  bone 
xaiaed  by  an  elevator.  Sometimes  it  la  possible  to  introduoe  the 
elevator  under  the  edge  of  the  fraotored  bone  ixrithout  nsing  the 
trephine;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  remove  a  part  of  the  bone  tliat  is  nci  depressed,  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  introdnotion  of  an  elevator,  by  which  the 
depressed  part  may  be  raised  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
parts  of  the  skuD. 

The  best  form  of  trephine  is  the  one  with  a  moveable  centre- 
bik  The  elevator  or  lever  is  a  very  simple  instrument,  and  can 
he  made  by  the  nearest  blacksmith,  being  merely  a  chisel  with  a 
alight  curve  or  elbow.  Should  the  fracture  of  the  inner  table  be 
oommiuuted,  all  looee  portions  must  be  carefully  picked  out 
"With  the  foroepa 

Whilst  recommending  the  above  treatment,  T  am  bound  to 
admit  that  the  force  suf&cient  to  cause  fracture  of  the  boncji  of 
the  skulls  of  our  patients  is  generally  sufficient  of  itself  Ax)  tpo- 
dnoe  Instant  and  fatal  concussion  of  the  brain ;  but^  on  the  donor 
Land,  it  will  be  found,  during  a  long  period  of  practice,  that 
cases  as  described  occur,  especially  in  a  city  like  Edinburgh, 
where  the  streets  are  hilly,  paved  with  granite,  and  the^  horses 
shod  with  calkiDs  and  toe-pieces,  which  seem  to  take  from  the 
poor  animals  the  power  of  falling  naturally  when  they  make  a 
alip,  and  to  cause  them  to  tumble  head  foremost  From  thes^ 
causes,  fractures  of  all  kinds  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

&  Punchtred  Fradurc — This  is  caused  by  a  sharp  body,  as  a 
pitchfork,  or  by  the  animal  falling  on  a  pointed  instrument  of 
any  kind ;  a  mere  puncture  or  cavity  being  the  outward  visible 
effect,  but  the  internal  table,  from  its  brittleness,  is  injured  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  outer.  This  fracture  is  sometimes  called 
'  star-like  *  or  radiatod  fracture,  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
numerous  fissures  or  cracks  in  the  bone,  radiatiog  from  the 
centre  of  the  fracture. 

This  is  a  very  dangerous  form  of  fracture  requiring  immediate 
trephining,  although  symptoms  of  compression  may  be  absent 
The  danger  arises  from  the  fact  that  spicule  of  the  inner  table 
are  always  driven  inwards,  and  if  these  be  not  removed,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  inflammation  will  ensue.  If  the  operation  be  delayed 
till  then,  the  animal  will  most  assuredly  die. 

After  the  depressed  fragments  have  been  removed  (and  it  may 
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be  possible  to  do  this  without  trephining  or  removing  anj  sound 
portion),  the  wound  xnust  be  closed^  and  the  most  strict  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  pursued,  both  to  prevent  inflammation  and 
to  subdue  it  in  case  of  its  occurrence. 

4  Compound  or  Open  Fracture  with  Depression^  is  the  most 
common  form  met  with  in  our  patients ;  a  force  strong  enough 
to  break  the  bones  being  sufficient  to  drive  in  the  soft  parts  alsa  , 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  amongst  surgical  writers 
as  to  the  necessity  of  immediately  elevating  the  depressed 
,bone  in  this  form  of  fracture, — Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Sir  B.  Brodic^ 
and  others  laying  it  down  as  a  law  that  trepliining  must  be 
performed  as  soon  as  possible,  it  being  useless  to  do  so  when 
inflammation  is  once  established.  On  the  oUier  hand.  Professor 
Samuel  Cooper,  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  Dease,  and  Desault  main* 
tain  that  in  fractures  of  Uie  skull  with  depression,  whether  it  be 
compound  or  not,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  elevate  the 
depressed  bone,  unless  very  decided  symptoms  be  present  of 
compression  or  irritation  of  the  brain ;  and  that  they  have  seen 
many  cases  terminate  favourably  without  the  use  of  the  trephine. 

I  think  that  in  all  such  cases,  whether  there  be  symptoms  of 
compression  or  not,  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  not  hesitate 
to  elevate  the  depressed  bone  at  once ;  by  not  doing  so,  he  runs 
the  risk  of  losing  his  patient  by  the  inflammatory  process  setting 
in,  when  all  chance  will  be  gone.  This  is  imperative  where  the 
depression  is  exposed  in  oonsec^uenoe  of  a  wound  in  the  soft 
parts,  whether  there  be  any  signs  of  mischief  to  the  brain  or 
not;  but  if  there  be  depression  without  wound,  and  no  signs  of 
compression,  let  him  make  no  sucli  wound  by  operation. 

In  ponies  that  work  in  coal-pita  this  is  a  very  frequent  form  of 
fracture,  arising  from  the  tunnels  being  made  so  low  that  the 
animals  ai^e  continually  striking  their  heads  against  the  root  The 
force  of  the  blows  is  here  merely  strong  enough  to  break  the  skin 
and  the  surface  of  the  bony  crest  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  some 
cases  the  detached  pieces  of  bone  result  from  the  continual  blows 
producing  necrosis.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  tfiat  these  poor  ani- 
mals are  worked  from  week  to  week,  and  month  to  month,  without 
an  effort  being  made  to  prevent  or  cure  such  injuries.  I  have 
seen  the  skin  of  the  forelock  detached  for  several  inches— easily 
raised  up  as  a  flap— ewollen,  inflamed,  with  an  ugly,  unhealthy 
WQUsd  underneath  it^  containing  several  pieces  of  necrosed  bone^ 
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.  — i^c  tlie  poor  brute  to  be  nearlj  mad  with  pain,  and  danger- 

^  wiien  any  one  approached  its  head.     Instil  snch  cases  the 

.  «^er  treatment  is  to  remove  all  loose  fragments  of  bone,  scrape 

uurface  of  the  crest,  if  in  a  necrosed  condition,  dress  with  the 

.  .^^3  acid  abeadj  recommended,  and  bring  the  flap  into  its 

^^>cr  position,  retaining  it  there  by  folds  of  wet  cloth  properly 

'j  .oted  upon  the  ears  and  polL     Sutures  or  plasters  should  not 

u^ed,  as  they  prevent  the  escape  of  any  pus  that  may  form. 

X  form  of  bridle  now  in  use  at  the  pits  belonging  to  the' 

.vling  Iron  Company,  near  Bradford,  is  the  best  and  most 
'  ctual  preventive  that  I  have  seen.  It  consists  of  a  plain 
MIe,  having  a  piece  of  strong  harness  leather  extending  over, 
A  covering  the  forehead  and  poll,  from  about  two  inches 
*  ive  the  eyes  to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  behind  the 
.rs,  pierced  with  holes  for  the  ears,  and  properly  adjusted  to 
T.c  peculiarity  of  each  head.  After  the  adoption  of  this  simple 
-ntrivance,  broken  heads  did  not  again  occur.  It  m^st  be 
.  pt  pliable  by  frequent  oiling,  or  it  is  apt  to  become  hardened, 
rid  to  cause  irritation  at  the  base  of  the  ears. 
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This  is  produced  by  a  blow,  or  a  fall  ui>on  the  skull  itself,  or 
.  fall  upon  the  nose,  by  which  a  sudden  shock  is  communicated 
'  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  the  facial  bones.  In  this 
-  ly  cases  have  been  recoided  of  fracture  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 
!:.3  symptoms  are  arranged  in  three  stages — IsL  Collapse; 
2[/.  Reaction ;  3^^  Inflammation  of  the  brain. 

First  Stage,  or  Collaj)se. — In  many  instances,  the  functions  of 

he  brain  and  organs  of  sense  are  suspended,  so  that  conscioud- 

Ticss  is  entirely  lost,  with   complete  insensibility  to   external 

impressions ;  common  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  are  also 

lost  for  the  time ;  this   loss  is  often  so  great  that  the  animal 

^^iyea  no  indication  of  pain  when  pricked  with  a  pin  or  other  • 

sharp  instrument ;  lies  motionless  upon  the  ground,  or  makes 

a  few  faint  struggles  with  the  limbs ;  but  is  altogether  with- 

'3  ability  of  combining  the  action  of  the  muscles,  so  as 

brm   any   particular  movement.     The   extremities,  and 

of  the  body  generally,  are  cold,  the  respiratory  move- 

feeble^  but  not  usually  stertorous;  the  pulse  is  wDak, 
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fluttering,  and  perhaps  intermittent ;  the  pupils  are  diktod  if 
the  concuBBion  be  verj  sevexe,  but  they  will  usually  contract  on 
the  application  of  a  light,  showing  that  tlie  retina  is  not  per- 
fectlj  insensible.  If  the  concussion  be  slight,  the  pupils  will 
be  found  contracted,  or  poss^'blj  one  pupil  may  be  contracted 
and  the  other  dilated.  These  symptoms  maj  change  into  the 
second  stage,  or  into  those  of  compression,  or  they  may  ter- 
minate fatally  without  any  other  change. 

Second  Stage, — ^The  insensibility  is  diminished,  sensation  and 
volition  are  partly  restored,  but  ordinary  impressions  produce 
little  effect,  and  the  animal  lies  in  a  kind  of  sleep,  although  it 
is  possible  to  rouse  him  for  a  moment -by  speaking  loudly 
or  harshly;  pricking  by  a  pin  causes  him  to  show  feeble 
signs  of  pain;  there  are  occasional  signs  of  restlessness;  the 
pulse  and  circulation  are  more  vigorous;  the  skin  and  the 
extremities  become  warm  by  degrees ;  and  the  animal  will  now 
and  then  make  efforts  to  rise,  which  always  produces  an 
accelerated  condition  of  the  pulse,  with  loud  beating  of  the 
heart  These  S}*mptoms  may  subside,  or  may  pass  on  to  the 
third  stage,  namely,  that  of  pure  inflammation  of  the  brain,  with 
throbbing  of  the  carotids  and  vessels  of  the  head,  injected  con- 
junctivae^ suffusion  of  tears,  intolerance  of  light  and  sound, 
watchfulness,  restiessness  and  delirium,  with  strong  quick  pulse, 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  diminution  of  the  secretions,  and 
other  symptoms  of  irritative  fever.  These  symptoms  may  yield 
to  treatment^  which  must  be  prompt  to  be  effectual,  orthoy 
may  pass  on  to  those  of  compression,  and  prove  fataL 

]»FFSBlfiNT  WATS  IN  WHICH  COHCUSSION  FB0V3S8  FATAL. 

By  careful  experiments,  the  whole  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  have  been  removed,  and  so  long  as  artificial  respiration 
was  kept  up,  the  action  of  the  heart  continued  for  some  hoius. 
From  these  experiments  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  But 
it  has  also  been  discovered  that  when  any  sudden  injury,  such 
as  a  violent  concussion,  is  produced  on  a  part  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  an  immediate  and  great  depression,  or  complete 
suspension,  of  the  action  of  the  heart  is  the  result  From  this 
it  is  concluded  that  a  sudden  injury  of  the  nervous  centres. 
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taoh  as  Tiolent  and  sudden  oonoa8sion«  suspends  tlie  action  of 
the  heart,  and  thns  proTes  fatal  bj  sjncope  or  death  beginning 
at  the  heart  The  vital  powers  of  the  heart  seem  to  be  destroyed^ 
for  when  the  chest  is  opened  immediatelj  after  death,  it  is 
]m]>08sible  to  excite  contraction  of  that  organ. 

The  difference  between  the  effects  of  concussion  and  a  wound 
of  the  brain  is  yerj  remarkabla  Mayo  observes  on  this  sub- 
ject— *  A  great  pui  of  the  brain  of  an  animal  may  be  gendy 
and  quietly  sliced  away  with  little  or  no  effect ;  but  if  ever  so 
small  a  portion  be  suddenly  crushed,  the  heart  stops  directly.*' 

Again,  from  the  experiments  of  Chossart  and  others,  there 
appears  some  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  part  of  the  circula-^ 
tion  chiefly  affected  by  certain  injuries  of  the  nervous  centres. 
In  certain  injuries  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  Chossart  found 
that  the  capillary  circulation  appeared  for  a  time  to  be  more^ 
affected  than  the  heart';  action;  but  still  it  is  by  failure  of  the 
circulation  that  such  ixyuries  ultimately  prove  fatal.  It  is  only^ 
by  such  knowledge  as  this  that  the  practitioner  can  be  guided 
to  rational  and  scientific  treatment  A  peci|liAr  fact  may  be 
introduced  here,  as  exemplifying  a  lesion  wliich  occurs  very 
frequently  after  the  operation  of  pithing  (dividing  the  spinal 
cord  between  the  occiput  and  atlas,  or  atlas  and  dentata), 
namely,  rupture  of  the  vena  azygos. 

In  some  cases,  when  death  occurs  from  concussion,  the  heart, 
is  found  quite  empty,  a  condition  that  is  not  easily  accounted 
for.  In  other  cases  it  is  distended;  but  the  distinguishing 
peculiarity  is,  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  its  right  and  left  sides. 

*  We  may  sum  up  by  stating  *  (says  Pirrie)  '  that  when  con- 
cussion proves  fatal  in  the  first  stage,  it  is  by  failure  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  which  is  sometimes  instantaneous,  some- 
times gradually  increasing  to  a  fatal  termination;  and  some- 
times thera  is  a  very  partial  reaction,  and  then  a  second  failuro 
of  the  organs  of  circulation,  which  proves  fataL**— (PutBis, 
JMneipla  and  Pradiee  of  Surgery.) 

Bearing  these  facts  in  remembrance,  the  practitioner  will 
watch  the  state  of  the  oi^ns  of  ciroulation  with  care  and 
anxiety.  Another  way  in  which  concussion  proves  fatal  is  by 
compression,  arising  from  eztravasotidn  of  Uood,  serous  effusion,. 
5V  the  formation  of  pua 
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POaTMORTBM  APFEARAKCES. 

Theae  ifrill  yaiy  according  to  the  length  of  time  intervening 
,1)etween  the  injniy  and  the  death  of  the  patient  In  cases  that 
are  almost  instantaneously  fatal,  laceration  of  the  brain  is  often 
observed.  In  other  cases  the  dura  mater  is  separated  from  the 
inner  plate ;  and  this  is  a  very  common  condition.  Again,  the 
venous  sinuses  are  found  lacerated ;  and,  in  other  cases,  the  con- 
cussion proves  fatal  without  any  lesion  being  visible  either  in 
ithe  brain  or  its  membranes. 

In  the  cases  where  death  occurs  at  a  more  advanced  stage, 
traces  of  inflammation  will  be  present,  such  as  increased  vascu- 
larity of  the  membranes,  small  specks  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
Tarious  kinds  of  inflanmiatory  products,  lymph,  serum,  pus,  or  a 
-combination  of  tliese  conditions. 

It  has  been  supposed,  where  no  lesion  is  apparent,  that  the 
sudden  shock  disturbing  the  circulation  of  the  brain  is;the  cause 
of  death;  and,  again,  that  the  structures  are  injured,  and  the 
injury  not  discoverable  by  dissection.  Others  Uiink  that  the 
fatal  result  arises  from  condensation  of  the  brain.  One  writer, 
Mr.  listen,  says — "  When  a  blow  is  inflicted  on  the  skull,  only 
a  slight  commotion  of  the  brain  is  induced ;  the  cranial  contents 
are,  as  it  were,  slightly  jumbled,  and  a  temporary  and  trifling 
disturbance  of  its  functions  follows.  When,  however,  the 
stroke  is  more  severe,  the  brain  is  separated  from  its  cranial 
attachments,  both  at  the  point  struck  and  at  the  part  directly 
opposite.  It  is  thrown  upon  itself  towards  its  centre ;  its  sub- 
stance is  thereby  condensed,  its  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the 
impulse  diminished,  and  a  separation  between  the  brain  and  the 
cranium  is  formed  at  each  extremity  of  that  diameter." 

By  pod  mortem  examinations  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
condensation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  does  exist  in  cases  of 
severe  concussion.  Such  condensation  may  be  sufficient  to 
cause  instantaneous  extinction  of  life;  or  the  brain  may 
gradually  resume  its  former  condition,  or  only  with  such  incited 
action  as  may  be  required  to  reunite  the  dura  mater  with  the 
inner  table  of  the  skulL 

TrtainuTU, — In  the  first  stage,  when  the  symptoms  of  depres- 
sion are  very  great,  and  there  is  d&nger  of  death  from  failure 
<of  the  heart's  action,  stimulants,  as  ammonia,  should  be  ad- 
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minifltered,  care  being  first  taken  to  ascertain  wBether  the  power 
of  deglutition  ^  present  or  not  If  the  power  of  swallowing 
l)e  lost,  medicine  can  still  be  convenientlj  given  in  the  form  of 
a  bally  which  s&onld  be  well  oiled,  and  pushed  as  far  as  possible 
into  the  pharynx.  From  the  great  danger  of  reaction  being 
excessive,  and  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  succeed,  the 
administration  of  alcoholic  stimulants  will  be  improper^  ^  and 
means  must  be  employed  to  restore  the  circulations  that'io  not 
tend  to  have  a  permanent  effect.  The  animal  is  to  be  covered 
with  warm  clothing,  and  even  heated  blankets  can  be  applied 
to  the  extrendties  and  surface  of  the  body  with  great  advantage. 
It  is  thought  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  snrgeons  that 
very  little  beyond  this  should  be  done  in  the  first  stage,  as 
the  period  of  depression  tends  to  diminish  the  danger  of  haemorr- 
hage in  case  the  brain  should  be  wounded;  and  that  if  the 
circulation  be  artificially  excited,  there  is  much  danger  of  com- 
pression from  extravasation  of  blood.  But  whilst  the  indis- 
criminate administration  of  stimulants  is  thus  condemned,  the 
abstraction  of  blood  would  be  also  highly  improper,  and  most 
injudicious,  as  the  vital  depression  already  existing  would  be 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  any  chance  that 
might  remain  of  saving  the  patient's  life.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  bleeding,  as  the 
blood  would  not  flow  until  reaction  had  commenced,  and  then 
the  loss  of  the  vital  fluid  would  probably  kill  the  patient. 

In  the  second  stage,  or  return  of  sensibility,  the  warm  cloth- 
ing, &c.  should  be  removed,  the  patient  placed  in  a  cool,  dark, 
and  qniet  loose  box,  cold  applied  to  the  head,  a  full  dose  of  pur- 
gative medicine  given,  and  &e  diet  to  be  of  the  simplest  kind, 
such  as  bran  water.  If  there  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  animal 
to  eat  bis  straw,  he  should  be  bedded  with  sawdust,  strict  watch 
being  kept  npon  him ;  and  if  symptoms  of  excitement  be  observed, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  bleed,  if  the  state  of  the  pulse  warrants 
such  a  proceeding;  but  if  the  practitioner  thinks  bleeding  unad- 
visable,  the  heart's  action  may  be  moclerated  by  aconite,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  sedatives  in  veterinary  practice.  It  is  given 
in  small  doses,  frotn  seven  to  ten  drops  of  Fleming's  tincture,  as 
a  larger  dose  is  apt  to  produce  some  amount  of  preliminary  ex- 
citement. Before  administering  even  this  most  simple  of  seda* 
tives,  the  practitioner  must  well  consider  his  case ;  for  sedative 
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xemedietftnaypTGdiioe  an  impression  on  the  nervous  sjstem  pre^ 
disposing  it  to  inflammatoxy  action. 

In  the  third  stage,  or  that  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  there 
must  be  a  prompt  abstraction  of  blood,  the  administration  of  a 
fall  cathartic,  and,  when  the  delirium  of  the  animal  will  allow 
the  attendant  to  handle  him,  cold  mnst  be  applied  to  the  heed 
by  moans  of  cold  water,  or  eren  ice. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  should  not  be^ 
carried  too  £Etr,  for  if  there  be  laceration  of  the  brain,  the  consti- 
tution  may  be  so  weakened  by  such  bleeding  as  to  prevent  the^ 
process  of  repair  being  set  up  in  the  lesioa 

The  signs  of  the  inflammatory  condition  may  subside,  or  may 
be  succeeded  by  others,  denoting  that  compression  of  the  brain 
by  blood,  serum,  or  pus,  is  present;  and  in  well-marked  cases. 
there  is  insensibility  and  unconsciousness,  as  in  the  first  stage ; 
— ^with  this  difference,  that  in  mere  concus^on  the  symptoms 
pass  off,  and  even  during  its  continuance  &ere  are  occasional  fits 
of  restlessness ;  but  during  compression  they  are  constant  whilst 
the  cause  is  in  operation.  The  retina  is  perfectly  insensible,  the 
iris  motionless.  Use  pupil  dilated,  the  respiration  slow,  difficult, 
and  stertorous;  the  animal  may  breathe  through  the  mouth,  the 
tongue  hanging  out;  and  the  air  puffs  out  the  checks.  A  cow 
in  the  comatose  stage  of  milk  fever  wiU  present  a  familiar 
example  of  this.  Stertorous  breathing -arises  from  the  relaxation, 
of  the  velum  palati,  and  of  the  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  musdes. . 
This  relaxation  prevents  the  free  passage*  of  the  air,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  noise  in  breathing  called  stertor. 

This  condition  of  the  animal  is  that  of  complete  coma,  and 
death  is  caused  by  asphyxia  resulting  from  parsljsis  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration ;  and  from  the  insensibilUy^  desbroying: 
the  feeling  of  the  want  of  air,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances 
excites  the  respiratory  movements. 

The  pulse  is  generally  slow,  fuU,  and  labouring,  as  the  actioit 
of  the  heart  does  not  seem,  as  in  concussion,  to  be  affected 
directly,  but  to  become  impeded,  from  the  obstruction  of  the  cir- 
culation through  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

There  is  loss  of  the  power  of  swallowing,  ttom  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  deglutition ;  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  arreted,  firom 
their  waUs  being  affected  by  the  general  paralysis ;  the  sphincter 
ani is  relaxed,  and  fiBaoes  are  passed  involuntarily;  the  bladder  isi 
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jftaraljzed,  and  cannot  expel  the  urine,  'wUcIi  sometimes  dribbles 
off  in  small  quantities.  This  indicates  a  state  of  great  disten- 
sioA  of  the  bladder,  and  that  the  urine  forces  its  neck  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  allow  the  overflow  of  its  contents. 

Some  cases  are  characterised  by  convulsive  twitcliings,  rapid, 
feeble  pulse,  and  hurried  respiration — symptoms  believed  to 
denote  wound  of  the  brain  rather  than  concussion. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  dissections  that  hemorrhage  from 
concussion  may  occur  in  any  of  the  five  following  situations  >— 
Isi.  Between  the  cranium  and  dura  mater ;  2cL  Under  the  dura 
mater  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  arachnoidea ;  Zd,  Between  the 
tunica  arachnoidea  and  pia  mater ;  4dh.  Between  the  pia  mator 
and  brain ;  and  5ih.  Into  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself. 

The  method  of  trephining  for  injuries  of  the  cranium  is  de- 
scribed as  follows  by  the  great  surgeon  Syme : — "  If  the  bone 
be  not  sufficiently  exposed  by  the  original  injury,  a  crucial  or 
triangular  incision  must  be  made  through  the  scalp,  the  flaps 
of  which  are  to  be  dissected  back.  The  pericranium  is  next 
scraped  off  sufficiently  to  prevent  it  from  impeding  the  teeth  of 
the  saw,  which  is  applied  at  first  with  its  centre  pin,  to  keep  it 
steady,  and  afterwards,  when  a  groove  has  been  formed,  this 
obstacle  to  its  progress  is  removed  The  sawing  must  be  con- 
ducted cautiously,  as  the  skuU  is  not  always  equally  thick, 
and  is  often  throughout  very  thin,  with  hardly  any  perceptible 
diploe.  A  toothpick  or  probe  should  be  introduced  from  time 
to  time,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  Ihe  bone  be  perforated  at 
any  i>art  of  the  circle,  and  when  the  whole  seems  to  be  nearly 
cut  through,  an  elevator  or  forceps  may  be  employed  to  raise  the 
detached  piece.  If  droumstances  appear  to  require  the  removal 
of  more  bone,  the  same  means  are  to  be  repeated,  or  the  process 
3nay  be  accelerated,  if  the  portion  be  extensive,  by  Hey^s  saw, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  which  proves  convenient  for  connecting 
the  circular  apertures  together,  so  as  to  separate  at  once  a 
3biige  portion  of  cranium.  After  the  operation  the  wound  is 
to  he  lightly  dressed,  and  the  general  treatment  conducted  with 
the  view  of  checking  any  tendency  to  inflammatory  action." 

Atiex  the  operation,  well-regulated  pressure  should  be  applied 
to  the  part  by  means  of  pads  of  tow  and  bandages ;  if  this  is 
not  done,  a  tumour  is  apt  to  make  its  appearance^  which  consists 
of  a  protrusion  of  tiie  brain,  and  is  termed-^ 
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Hub  ii  Teiy  nnular  m  appeannoe  to  a  mtuhToom,  the  ei- 
panded  portioii  orarhanging  tibe  aknll,  wliile  tbe  nanow  paii 
|jrojecU  ihnni|^  tiie  opening  in  tiie  bone,  and  ia  connected  with 
the  Inain.  It  ia  daatio  and  compicaaible,  dcetitnte  of  aensi- 
luUtj,  of  resj  lapid  growdi,  and  ^en  cut  into^  is  found  to 
eonaiai  of  eerdxal  matter  and  dots  of  Uood. 

Trmiwi0nt — ML  I'lat  can  be  done  ia  to  cat  the  tumour  dean 
€tt,  and  apply  praasiire  hj  iret  pada^  and  prevent  all  excitement 
The  tomoar  liaa  a  great  tandencj  to  gnnr  afresh,  and,  as  a 
nda.  a  latal  terminatioii  may  be  looked  fob 


CnAPTER  VE 

FABTIOULAB  7RA0TUBESn-C0nfintie£ 

reAcnnuB  ov  thb  tertbbbjb — ov  broksv  VkcoL — raAcruBX  ov 

SHB  flAOftAL  AHD  OOOOTOBAL  B0HB8 — ^VBAOTUBS  OF  THB  PELTIO 
fiOHS — JTBAOIUBB  OF  THB  FBXUB — F&AOIUBB  OF  SDU— - 
FBAOTUBB  OF  XHB  TAB8AL  ABD  XBIATABSAL  B0BB8. 

IBACrUBIS  OF  THB  VXBTBBBJL 

A  FBAOTUBBD  Tertebiay  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve, 
^th  displacement  of  tiie  fragments,  produces  death,  and  is  not 
diBCoyered  nntil  a  po!si  mortem  examination  be  made.  This 
nerve  is  formed  by  tiie  nnion  of  branches  from  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  cervical  nerves,  and  conveys  motor  power  to  the 
diaphragm.  Wben  this  power  is  cut  off,  death  results  from 
paialysiB  of  this  great  respiratory  muscle.  It  is  very  true,  as 
can  be  seen  after  an  animal  is  ^  pithed,**  that  respiration  goes 
on  for  a  short  time,  but  it  is  performed  with  great  difficulty, 
and  seemingly  without  the  aid  of  the  diaphragm,  and  becomes 
slower  and  slower,  until  it  finally  ceases  altogether. 

The  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebra  are  some* 
times  fractured,  and  by  pressing  upon  the  cervical  nerve  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  cause  more  or  less  paralysis  of  the 
cervical  muscles  supplied  by  that  nerve,  producing  what  is  com* 
monly  termed  wty  neck — ^that  is,  a  twisted  neck,  the  head  being 
turned  from  the  seat  of  the  ixyury.  I  had  once  und^r  my  care 
a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  fractured  bone  had  become  carious, 
communicating  with  the  surface  by  means  of  fistulous  openings. 
The  horse  had  fftUen,  months  before  he  was  seen  by  me ;  tiie  neck 
had  been  persiBtently  bent  from  the  beginning,  and  attempts 
had  been  made  to  straighten  it,  but  without  success ;  the  soft 
parts  commenced  to  swell,  and  eventually  abscesses  formed  suc- 
cessively^ and  were  discharging  the  offensive  pus  peculiar  to  dis- 
eased bone.    The  use  of  the  probe  did  not^anable  me  to  form 
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any  definite  conclusion ;  but  feeling  sure  there  vtbb  detached 
bone,  the  wounds  were  opened  up,  a  piece  of  fractured  bone^ 
a  necrosed  condition  removed,  and  the  wound  broi:^ht  together 
by  suture.  The  process  of  healing  was  rapid,  and  no  more  ab- 
,  scesses  formed,  but  the  neck  never  became  quite  straightu  There 
was  certainly  a  great  improvement,  and  the  animal  worked  for 
years  afterwards.  The  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrao 
are  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  when  this  occurs,  the  detached 
fragments  cause  what  is  known  as  **  fistulous  "dithers ;"  the 
sinuses  must  be  explored,  and  the  fragments  removed.  Occar 
sionally  it  is  found  that  the  tuberous  ends  of  the  spines  are 
merely  bruised,  and  are  in  a  state  of  caries  or  necrosis  from  the 
violence.  The  treatment  proper  for  this  kind  of  injury  is  the 
carefal  scraping  away  of  the  diseased  surface. 
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Fracture  of  the  spine  is  of  two  kinds : — 

1.  Fracture  without  displacements 

2.  Fracture  with  displacement 

Both  of  these  fractures  may  be  exactly  similar  in  situation  and 
extent,  and  they  may  involve  either  the  body  of  a  vertebra^  or 
its  arch,  or  both. 

Is^.  Fracture  mlhatU  diaplaeemetU  generally  occurs  in  the 
dorsal  vertebnL  In  our  dissecting  room  it  is  revealed  that 
broken  backs  are  no  uncommon  occurrences,  and  that  the  frac- 
tures have  united  without  the  animal  having  apparently^  shown 
any  symptoms  during  life :  the  bones  having  been  kept  in  the 
proper  position  by  their  ligamentous  connections,  and  the  spinal 
cord  never  having  been  interfered  with. 

In  practice,  however,  cases  are  sometimes  seen  where,  after  a 
severe  fall,  there  is  partial  paralysis,  showing  clearly  that  the 
medulla  spinalis  is  more  or  less  involved  in  the  injury ;  and  as 
illustrations  of  this,  and  indicative  of  the  proper  treatment  of 
such  injuries,  I  will  briefly  relate  two  cases  that  occurred  in  my 
practice  while  resident  in  Bradford. 

The  first  case,  a  truck  hoise  belonging  to  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  \ras  knocked  down  with  great 
force  by  a  passing  truck.  The  force  was  so  great  as  to  cause  the 
horse  to  roll  over  two  or  three  times  on  the  ground ;  he  got  up 
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-wiQi  difflonlty;  and  was,  when  examined  a  verj  sliort  time  after- 
vwardSy  found  to  present  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  both  posteriw 
extremities.  There  was  knuckling  over  at  the  fetlocks  when 
standing,  difBculty  in  moving  the  legs  forward,  the  peculiar 
plaiting  or  crossing  of  the  legs  which  is  observable  in  partial 
I^ralysis,  and  the  rolling,  uncertain  gait  Nothing  could  bO; 
found  upon  examination. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  quietude,  rest^  dose  of  physic,  and 
fomentations  to  the  loins.  In  about  six  weeks  the  paralytic 
symptoms  diminished,  and  in  about  ten  weeks  the  horse  was  at 
work  again,  and  continued  to  work  as  a  truck  horse  for  four 
.years  afterwards,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  lameness  in  one  of 
Ms  feet,  he  was  turned  out  to  grass.  Upon  being  let  loose  in 
the  field,  he  commenced  galloping,  and  going  down  a  hill,  his 
hind  feet  slipped  from  under  him;  he  fell  heavily,  was  unable  to 
Tise,  and  had  to  be  destroyed. 

The  fast  mortem  examination  revealed  the  seat  of  the  did' 
fracture,  the  third  lumbar  vertebra;  the  process  of  anchylosis 
having  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  lumbar  vertebne,  the  whole 
being  united  as  one  bone ;  and  there  waaa  recent  fracture  of  th^ 
fourth,  with  displacement  and  pressure  on  the  cord. 

The  second  case  was  a  high-spirited  saddle  horse,  which  was 
suddenly  thrown  upon  his  haunches  by  a  strong  check  being 
.given  liim  by  his  rider,  who  was  using  a  dreadfully  severe  bit. 
After  he  was  thrown  on  his  haunches,  he  recovered  with  some 
difficulty,,  and  walked,  partially  paralyzed,  a  distance  of  seven 
jniles  into  Bradford,  when  he  was  seen  presenting  symptoms 
similar  to  case  Ko.  1.  The  same  treatment  was  adopted ;  but 
nnfortunately  the  owner  listened  to  the  voice  of  a  farrier  in  the 
town,  who  asked  to  be  allowed  to  put  the  horse  in  slings.  When 
the  poor  animal  felt  the  support  of  the  slings,  he  lay,  as  horses 
will  do  while  on  the  slings,  with  the  legs  in  a  semi-flexed  posi* 
lion,  and  his  weight  thrown  upon  the  trunk.  As  a  natural  result^ 
the  back  arched  upwards,  and  immediately  there  was  displace- 
ment of  the  fractured  vertebra,  and  total  paralysis  of  both  hind 
limbsL  When  seen  again  by  me,  he  was  greatly  excited  and 
"very  restless,  and  was  ordered  out  of  the  slings.  When  the  slings 
^ere  removed,  the  hind  limbs  were  quite  unable  to  support 
liim ;  he  therefore  went  down,  and,  being  a  high-mettled  horse, 
commenced  to  fight  and  struggle  with  the  fore  legs,  to  knock  his 
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head  against  the  wall,  manger,  &c.,  bruising  himself  in  a  fearful 
manner.  Seeing  that  he  was  in'  great  agony,  and  the  chance  of 
recoverj  now  hopeless,  he  was  destroyed.  The  poet  morUm 
^examination  revealed  fracture  through  the  body  of  the  last  dorsal 
vertebra.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  case  would  have  eventuaUy 
recovered  if  he  had  not  been  interfered  with,  as  there  was  no 
fever;'  the  appetite  was  good^  and  the  animal  cheerful  before  the 
slings  were  used. 

Fractures  of  the  spine  occur  during  the  performance  of  a 
.suigical  operation  when  the  animal  is  cast 

Let  it  be  here  clearly  understood  that  such  fractures  rarely  if 
ever  occur  during  the  fall,  but  when  the  horse  is  down  on  the 
ground,  and  struggling  from  the  pain  of  the  operation,  or  from 
the  inconvenience  of  his  position.  Broken  backs  during  the 
jperformance  of  operations  are  much  more  common  in  Scotland 
than  in  England;  this  arises  from  the  different  methods  iu 
which  horses  are  cast.  The  late  Professor  Dick  used  to  say : — 
"Fracture  of  the  body  of  the  bone  (a  vertebra),  while  the  horse 
is  under  operation,  sometimes  takes  place;  this  is  to  be  pre- 
vented by  placing  a  back  rope  on  the  horse  before  he  is  cast, 
and  then  it  is  to  be  tied  round  the  legs  and  back,  to  prevent  the 
animal  struggling  while  down."  ^ 

Kow,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  teaching  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor, I  must  here  say  that  the  immense  number  of  broken 
backs  which  we  hear  of  in  Sdbtland  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  animal  is  fastened  so  that  he  cannot  struggle ;  whereas 
he  should  be  aUowed  more  or  less  fr'eedom  of  motion  while  he  is 
confined  in  the  hobbles. 

By  using  the  "  hack  rope,*"  as  recommended  by  Professor  Dick» 
the  great  muscles  of  the  loins,  quarters,  and  thighs  are  made  ta 
act  upon  two  fixed  points,  namely,  the  spinal  column  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  extremities  on  the  other;  and  when  muscular 
force  is  exerted  to  such  an  extent  as  we  see  when  an  animal  is 
down,  one  of  the  points  is  Ukely  to  give  way ;  whereas,  if  the 
extremities  are  allowed  a  little  freedom,  the  force  is  expended  in 
moving  them,  and  there  will  be  but  little  or  no  danger  of  a 
broken  back. 

If  it  were  possible,  by  so  fixing  the  animal,  to  destroy  mus- 
^cular  action,  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  •the  operator; 

>  \From  NaU9  ofJhr^fe$9or  Z>Wf  Uetitm,  delivered  during  fleerion  186^^ 
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but  tlie  muscular  force  remaixis  in  spite  of  all  the  tying  down 
that  can  be  done  with  ropeaj  and  bones  wiU  as  surely  be 
broken. 

I  have  always  held  the  opinion  now  laid  down ;  and  although 
it  might  hare  been  shaken  during  my  first  college  days,  it 
returned  to  me  with  greater  force  from  seeing  a  horse  break 
his  back  while  tied  down  with  the  back  rope.  When  I  first 
promulgated  this  idea,  during  my  first  course  of  lectures  at  the, 
Edinburgh  Yeterinaiy  College,  the  majority  of  the  senior  stu- 
dents thought  my  teaching  absurd;  and  to  prore  it  so  one  of 
them  purchased  a  subject  for  dissection,  and  before  destroying 
him,  had  him  cast  for  the  instruction  of  his  feUow-students, 
and  secured  so  firmly  that  he  could  not  break  his  back,  as  h^ 
said;  but,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  animal  tried  to  struggle,  the 
back  was  broken,  and  he  rose  no  more. 

It  is  a  general  belief  among  yeterinarians  that  a  horse  with  a 
broken  back  cannot  more  his  tail ;  but  this  is  liable  to  ezcepr 
tions,  and  it  will  be  found  that  complete  paralysis  from  fracture 
will  be  accompanied  at  first  by  movements  of  the  tail  To  take 
this  symptom  as  being  diagnostic  of  fracture,  and  to  conclude 
that  when  movement  of  the  tail  remains,  the  injury  is  a  sprain 
of  the  psoed  muscles,  may  lead  to  error  and  wrong  prognosis.- 
Abaenoe  of  sensibility  and  the  history  of  the  case  are  much 
more  to  be  depended  upon. 

As  a  rule,  but  not  without  exception,  vertebm  ue.  fractur^ 
through  their  bodies,  the  arches  remaining  intactb 
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The  anterior  portion  of  the  border  of  this  bone  is  sometimes 
fractured  by  violent  falls,  or  by  the  animal  becoming  *'  cast  in 
the  stall*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  sides  of  the  os 
sacrum  are  attached  to,  and  situated  below,  the  posterior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium,  giving  support  and  attachment  to  the 
pelvis,  and  connecting  it  with  the  vertebra^  When  it 'is  fiac- 
tored,  the  iliac  spine,  losing  its  support,  immediately  falls,  and 
the  highest  part  of  the  quarter  becomes  flattened,  which  can 
be  easily  seen  by  comparison  with  its  fellow  of  the  other  side., 
Examination  per  rectum  will  enable  the  practitioner  easily  tp; 
diagnose  the  exact  seat  of  the  injury.    I'^essor  Dick  usea  ta 
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wy  that  in  this  firactore  the  legs  bent  nnder  the  hcrse,  and  thafc 
this  was  its  diagnostic  sign. 

Treatment. — Slinging  and  rest;  and  as  a  rule  cases  terminate 
yetj  satisfactorily,  all  that  remains  being  the  flatness  of  the 
quarter. 

The  CoooTOBAX.  Bones  are  also  liable  to  fracture,  which  maj 
be  detected  bjr  inability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  raise  the 
tail,  difficulty  in  defswsation,  and  by  crepitation. 

Treatment. — Strong  leather  binding  laced  around  the  tail,  ex« 
Ending  from  its  uppei  to  its  lower  part»  proper  padding  being 
at  the  same  time  used  to  prevent  excoriation. 

The  rudimentary  spines  of  the  false  YertebrsB  of  the  tail  axe 
.sometimes  fractured,  giving  riES  to  troublesome  sinuses. 

The  wounds  to  be  laid  open,  anc^  the  detached  bones  removed. 

A  comminuted  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  tail,  with  violent 
bruising  of  the  soft  parts,  succeeded  by  inflammation,  and  even 
.gangrene,  is  occasionally  seen  in  practice.  In  such,  amputiCfcion 
4}t  the  tafl  and  removal  of  all  the  fractured  bones  must  at  once 
be  resorted  to,  or  serious  consequences  may  result^  such  as 
irritative  Csver  or  tetanus. 
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May  be  arranged  under  seven  heads  >^ 

let.  Fracture  of  anterior  iliac  spine, 

2d  „  of  posterior  iliac  spine. 

3d  I,  of  the  shaft  of  the  ilium. 

4tK  „  through  the  acetabulum. 

Bth.  ^  into  the  foramen  ovale. 

^K  IP  through  the  symphysis  pubis. 

7Mk       »  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

Treidwe  ofAnJterior  Hiae  Spine. — This  is  the  most  common 
form  of  fracture  to  which  the  horse  and  the  cow  are  liable ;  it  is 
generally  caused  by  &1Ib,  or  by  the  animal  striking  this  part 
against  a  wall  or  side  of  a  doorway,  most  commonly  the  latter, 
and  chipping  ofT,  as  it  were,  more  or  less  of  this  prominent  part 
ti&A  quarter.  It  is  not  always  attended  by  lameness,  and  is 
distinguishable  by  lateral  flatness  of  that  quarter. ' 

The  broken  piece  of  bone  is  drawn  inwards  and  downwards 
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1>7  ihe  action  of  the  abdominal  mnscles  attached  to  it  In  this 
fiactuie  we  find  the  method  of  lepair  is  by  false  joint,  the  &ac- 
tuied  ends  being  connected  bj  a  fibrons  or  a  fibro-cartilaginons 
tLBBua  This  is  dne  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the 
firagments  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  continual  motion,  and  is 
an  example  of  arrested  development  of  the  reparative  material; 
every  other  part  of  the  process  of  repair  may  be  complete  but 
that  of  ossification ;  and  the  fragments  are  held  together  by  a 
yielding  and  pliant  bond. 

There  is  very  little  treatment  necessary  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
If  the  soft  parts  are  iiijure4»  physic,  fomentation,  and  a  short 
rest  will  be  sufficient 

Kow  and  then,  however,  we  meet  with  a  case  where  no 
attempt  at  repair  is  made,  and  the  broken  fragment  or  frag- 
ments die,  or  become  necrosed,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of 
anuses  both  near  to  and  below  the  seat  of  injury.  In  such  a 
case  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  irritating  fragments, 
and  treat  according  to  the  roles  already  laid  down. 

Although  a  horse  that  is  flat  in  the  quarter  may  not  be  un- 
sound, yet  he  is  of  less  value  in  the  market  than  if  he  were  all 
right  It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  that  the  practitioner  should 
compare  the  two  quarters  of  every  horse  he  examines  as  to 
soundness ;  and  this  should  be  done  by  standing,  behind  the 
hone  examined. 

The  next  four  forms  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis  present  ex* 
temally  symptoms  similar  to  each  other — ^namely,  a  flatness 
of  the  surface  of  the  quarter,  and  lameness,  with  great  difficulty 
in  extending  the  foot  particularly  if  the  toe  strikes  the  ground. 
The  exact  seat  of  the  fracture  is  to  be  determined  by  an 
examination  per  rectum,  when  movement  of  the  limb  will 
indicate  this  by  crepi^^ation  and  motion  in  the  part  As  a  role, 
if  the  patient  be  laid,  he  will  have  great  difficulty  in  rising;  if 
ihiough  the  acetabulum,  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  rise  even 
with  assistance ;  and  when  he  is  up,  the  limb  is  unable  to  bear 
any  weight  and  it  will  be  shorter  than  its  fellow,  from  the  head 
of  the  femur  beixig  drawn  upwards  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the 
iUun  by  the  action  of  the  gluteal  muscles.  The  trochanter  will 
he  felt  farther  back  and  higher  up  than  usual ;  the  toe  will  be 
turned  inwards,  and  rest  upon  the  coronet  of  the  opposite  foot 
Iiactare  through  the  acetabulum  is  the  only  one  where  re* 
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corezj  ifl  hopeless ;  all  the  others  being  curable,  proyided  fbd 
•fracture  is  not  due  to  preyioos  disease  of  the  bones^  namelj — 
firagilitos  or  xnoUities  oesium. 

Practure  of  the  shafts  or  into  the  foramen  ovale,  maj  oocor 
without  immediate  displacement,  and  the  animal  show  no  sign 
of  lameness  untQ  such  displacement  occurs. 

In  a  case  which  once  came  under  my  obserration,  it  waa 
found  that  the  fracture  was  of  several  weeks'  standing,  although 
the  horse  had  worked  perfectly  sound  in  a  oazxiage  iip  to  the 
time  of  the  displacement^ 

The  fracture  arose  from  tnollUieB  ottttcm,  which  was  present 
also  in  the  tarsal  and  other  bones;  and  when  displacement 
occurred  the  animal  was  at  work  upon  a  level  road,  and  going 
at  ordinary  speed.  He  did  not  fall,  but  suddenly  became  very 
lame. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  fracture  through  the  aceta- 
bulum is  hopeless,  therefore  no  time  should  be  lost  in  putting 
the  animal  out  of  pain;  but  in  the  other  forms,  the  patient 
should  be  slung,  and  in  order  to  do  something  to  keep  the  parts 
at  rest^  a  stiff  pitch-plaster  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  whole 
quarter.  Apparent  recovery  will  take  place  in  from  two  to 
three  months,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  the  animal  to 
work  too  soon. 

If  the  horse  has  to  be  moved  any  dis&nce  after  the  occur- 
rence of  any  of  the  curable  fractures  mentioned,  his  movements 
will  be  made  very  much  easier  by  the  attendants  tying  a  cord 
round  the  foot  of  the  lame  limb,  to  assist  in  its  extension,  and 
to  prevent  the  toe  coming  to  the  groxmd  first ;  for  it  will  be  seen 
that  if  the  toe  strike  the  ground  firsts  the  patient  will  knuckle 
over  at  the  fetlock  to  a  most  alarming  degree;  indeed,  this 
knuckling  over  wiU  sometimes  be  so  gseat  as  to  cause  the 
animal  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  repeatedly 
occurred  in  my  ezj>erience,  and  by  the  simple  expedient  here 
mentioned — ^the  attendant  taking  care  to  pull  the  foot  forwards, 
and  rather  upwards  before  it  touches  the  ground,  so  as  to 
ensure  its  falling  flat — ^the  animal  has  walked  with  compara* 
tive  ease. 

*  I  liftd  dlagnoMd  this  to  be  sfnoioM  of  long  lUndlng  bafore  Im  wm  dflslvo|«^ 
And  Mrired  si  thJi  oondualofii  from  the  Unc^  thet  there  wee  nraoh  thJokenfag  end 
iadoleiit  eweUiog  to  be  felt  per  reotum. 
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]nradure  fhraugh  the  Symphysis  Pubis. — This  form  of  frac- 
ture is  caused  hy  the  posterior  extremities  suddenly  slipping 
oatwards.  Its  symptoms  are — a  wide  straddling  gait  behind, 
the  legs  being  dragged  forwards  in  progression;  the  feet 
wide  apart^  the  toes  ^turned  oatwards ;  the  lameness  being 
sometimes  excessiye.  Examination  per  rectum  will  enable 
the  pra^tirner  to  determine  the  extent  and  exact  nature  of 
the  lesion. 

Yery  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  active  treatment  If 
the  animal  is  not  of  mnch  Talne,  he  had  better  be  destroyed ; 
but  if  young,  or  worth  the  cost  of  keep  and  treatment,  he  may 
be  slung,  the  limbs  pulled  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible,  and 
kept  in  that  position  by  being  fastened  with  a  strap  above 
the  hocks.  In  two  or  three  months  a  fair  recovery  may  be 
expected. 

Fractures  of  Tuberosity  of  Ischium  arise  from  the  patient 
falling  backwards  upon  the  buttocks,  either  from  a  slip 
whilst  backing,  or  by  being  pulled  over  whilst  rearing.  The 
symptom  is  flatness  of  the  most  rounded  pcurt  of  the^  quar- 
ter, observed  when  standing  to  one  side  of  the  patient  An 
alteration  in  the  form  and  shape  of  the  quarters  from  any  of 
the  other  kinds  of  fracture  is  observable  when  the  practitioner 
stands  at  a  short  distance  behind  the  patient;  but  this  is  to  be 
seen  to  perfection  when  he  stands  at  a  short  distance  on  one 
nde,  and  on  a  level  with  this  part  of  the  body.  Manipulation 
will  detect  crepitus,  and  cause  pain.  In  some  cases  there  will 
be  considerable  swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  which  will  partly  hide 
the  flatness  of  the  buttock.  There  is  some  degree  of  lameness 
in  theae  cases ;  but  if  rest  be  enjoined,  repair  of  the  fracture  will 
soon  take  place.  No  special  surgical  treatment  will  be  needed, 
beyond  the  application  of  a  good  stiff  charge  or  plaster  after  the 
.  subsidence  of  the  swelling. 
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The  femur  may  be  fi»ctured  through  its  neck  or  through  its 
shafts  and  both  forms  are  incurable.  Fracture  through  the  neck 
commonly  oocurs  along  with  fracture  through  the  acetabulum, 
and  is  to  be  detected  in  the  same  manner.  Both  in  this  form, 
tnd  when  occumng  through  the  shafts  there  will  be  shortening  of 
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I3ie  limb,  the  toe  being  turned  inwatdsy  except  wlien  the  heal 
of  the  femur  iaforoed  into  the  foramen  ovale,  when  the  limb^ 
irill  be  found  longer  than  its  fellow;  and  the  toe  will  be  turned 

outwards,  flraoture  of  the  femur 
sometimet-  results  from  muscular 
contraction,  when  the  animal  is 
cast  and  bound  for  operation,  dis-^ 
placement  generally  being  the 
immediate  result;  and  fix)m  the 
numerous  muscles  which  dothe^ 
and  are  attached  to  this  bone,  re* 
duction  of  the  fracture  is  an  im«- 
possibility. 

Dradure   qf  ih$    Troehanien. — 
I  hare  seen  two  cases  of  fracture 
of  trochanter  minor  extemus,  from 
the   patient    having    fallen    whilst 
in  the  cart^  this  part  of  the  thigh 
coming  in  contact  with  the  shafts. 
Anj  one   who  has    seen  a    horse 
down,    and    half  turned  round  in. 
the    shafts,  will  easily  tmderstand 
this.      The    diagnosis  is    difficult, 
and    the     lameness     is     peculiars 
Fia.  12..-Fn«t«  cl  ««*  cf  The    elevation    of    the    foot    from 
4pniiir,  thowiiig  dkplAMOMnt  of  the    ground,    and    the    commence- 
wii^Td^^  nient  of  the   act   of  extension   of 

bMd;  ^  troblMttitw  sujor;  •  and  the  limh^  seem  to  be  performed 
^.oiioimdiiigdnK-U.  ^^  ^^  j.^^  difficulty;  but  the 

concluding  part  of  the  elevation  of  the  limb,  and  extension  of 
the  femur  on  the  pelvis,  give  the  patient  much  pain,  and  cause 
considerable  lanieness.  The  foot  is  let  down  with  a  jerk;  but 
after  descending  a  short  distance,  the  pain  seems  to  abate,  and 
the  final  implanting  on  the  ground  is  performed  with  compara- 
tive ease  and  fr!eedom.  When  the  foot  is  Implanted  on  the 
ground,  another  peculiarity  may  be  observed,  namely,  that  the 
extension  of  the  pelvis  on  the  femur  is  performed  with  difficulty. 
In  order  to  see  all  these  peculiarities,  the  practitioner  must  be  a 
close  observer.  But  to  assist  the  young  practitioner,  let  him 
remember^— 1^  The  first  act  of  raising  the  foot  is  done  easily;; 
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2dL  The  latter  part  of  thia^  and  the  abduotion  of  the  thigh,  cause 
pain  and  lameneaa ;  8J.  The  pain  oanaed  bj  the  last  aet  prodnoes 
a  jerk  when  the  limb  is  suddenly  dropped^  but  when  it  has  de- 
scended a  Tery  short  way  the  pain  is  relieved ;  4/Aw  When  the 
foot  18  on  the  ground,  and  before  the  first  act  of  elevation,  the 
trunk  18  carried  forward  in  the  act  of  progression  in  a  painful 
and  peculiar  manner.  These  peculiarities  are  explained  by  the 
bot  that  the  gluteus-extemus  is  attached  to  this  trochanter,  and 
that  this  muscle  is  an  abductor  of  the  thigh  and  extensor  of  the 
pelyia. 

The  treatment  is  rest,  and  slinging,  if  the  lameness  is  greats 
or  sufficient  to  prevent  the  animal  from  lying  down ;  with  sooth* 
ing  applications  to  the  part 

Fractures  of  the  condyles  sometimes  occur.  One  case  hap* 
pened  in  the  practice  of  a  friend  of  mine  during  operation* 
The  animal  was  immediately  killed,  and  an  examination  made, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  fracture  was  of  some  duration,  and  it 
came  out  afterwards  that  the  animal  had  been  cast  in  the  stall 
some  few  weeks  previously ;  that  he  had  shown  a  little  stiffness 
test  a  day  or  two,  but  that  this  had  passed  ofll  The  bone  is  in 
my  possession. 

The  patilla  is  fractured'  longitudinally,  or  Into  several  frag- 
ments, by  direct  violence ;  and  transversely,  by  muscular  con- 
traction, causing  great  lameness,  more  or  less  inability  to  extend 
the  limb,  swelling  in  front  of  stifle  joint ;  these  symptoms  being 
oommon  to  both  kinds,  with  distinct  separation  of  llie  two  por- 
tions when  the  friacture  is  transverse.  Beunion  of  this  form 
is  an  impossibility,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  frag- 
ments together,  and  from  the  presence  of  the  synovia  in  in- 
oeased  quantity ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  longitudinal  fracture  is 
sometimes  curaUe,  especially  if  it  be  a  mere  crack  in  the  bone. 
In  order  to  secure  as  much  repose  as  possible^  the  part  must  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  relaxation,  and  for  this  purpose  a  shoe 
^th  a  high  toe.pieoe,and  heels  must  be  put  on  the  foot,  a  veri- 
table  "patten  shoe,*  the  animal  placed  in  slings,  end  cooling 
spplioations  employed  to  reduce  inflammation  and  swelling. 
After  a  tmie  a  blister  may  be  applied,  as  a  considerable  efltasion 
is  apt  to  take  place  into  the  bursa,  the  absorption  of  which  is 
asosflnzy  before  reunion  can  take  plaoe. 
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Perbaps  this  is  the  most  oommon  form  of  fractnie  met  wiUi 
bi  the  extremities,  arising  from  kicks,  and  ooonrring  most 
frequently  when  a  nnmber  of  horses  are  tamed  out  to' grass. 
The  kick  is  delivered  from  the  side  opposite  to  the  fractured 
limb,  and  descends  npon  the  internal  sniface  of  the  tabia^  where 
it  is  corered  entirely  bjr  skin,  fascia,  and  strong  periosteum. 
Ko  other  symptom  of  this  fracture  than  a  small  punctured 
wound  may  he  present^  the  animal  exhibiting  little  or  no  lame- 
ness, although  the  fracture  may  be  extensiye.  The  fracture  is 
generally  very  oblique,  and  the  periosteum  being  strong,  the 
ends  are  not  separated.  Many  cases  are  on  record  where  horees 
have  worked  at  all  kinds  of  labour  for  days  after  the  receipt 
I  of  injury  without  manifesting  any  signs  dT  lameness,  until  by 
ia  sudden  twist  of  the  limb  separation  has  taken  place.  4jiother 
cause  of  displacement  is  the  animal's  lying  down ;  when  he 
attempts  to  rise,  the  broken  ends  are  forced  asunder,  perhaps 
a  shaip-pointed  extremity  of  the  broken  bone  driyen  outwards 
through  the  skin,  rendering  the  case  almost  beyond  remedial 
measures.  All  cases  of  punctured  wounds  of  this  part,  from 
,the  yiolence  of  kicks,  should  be  treated  as  if  the  bone  were 
'fractured,  until  the  practitioner  is  perfectly  satisfied  upon  the 
imatter.  The  patient  should  be  put  in  the  slings,  and  kept 
there  until  the  wound  is  perfectiy  healed,  and  the  hdrse  quite 
free  from  lameness.  If  there  be  no  fracture,  but  little  thicken- 
ing will  be  left  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation ;  but 
if  there  be  a  fracture,  the  yeterinarian  will  be  able  to  detect 
the  presence  of  the  provisional  c^u8.  Kon-attention  to  these 
practical  points  has  caused  the  destruction  of  many  yaluable 
horses.  There  is  little  danger  of  displacement  if  the  patient 
^be  kept  in  the  dings;  but  if  quite  sure  that  fractures  exist, 
[the  tarred  cord  should  be  applied  round  the  leg  from  the  foot 
hpwards,  as  high  up  on  the  thigh  as  possible.  Some  portion  of 
the  fragments  may  thus  be  included  in  the  cord,  for  ib  must  be 
remembered  that  the  cleavage,  being  oblique^  will  extend  for 
Bfxme  distance  both  above  and  below  the  actual  wound. 

If  displacement  has  occurred  before  measures  oan  be  applied, 
it  will  be  found  almost  an  impossibih'ty,  unless  the  patient  be 
very  young,  to  perform  reduction;  and  the  best  course  will  be 
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to  detHanj  tbe  stfTeiing  animal;  but  in  the  jonng;  and  in  cases 
irhere  treatment  is  insisted  upon,  the  fiist  step  must  be  the 
lemoval  of  any  projecting  bone  by  the  bone  foiceps,  and  after- 
▼aids  traction^  applied  by  means  of  cords  to  the  hook  and  leg, 
to  produce  extension ;  in  this  way,  and  by  proper  manipulation, 
the  firagments  inay .  be  approximated  and  retained  in  their 
position  by  the  means  already  described. 

IBAGTUBX  Of  THX  TABSAL  AHD  MSTATABSAL  BOinKL 

Ths  0$  CahU. — ^Transverse  fracture  of  this  bone  is  caused  by 
tnnscular  contraction,  and  by  the  slipping  forward  of  the  limb,  thus 
throwing  the  gastroo*nemius  extemus,  which  is  attached  to  the 
upper  extremity,  into  an  imduly  extended  condition,  and  the  bone 
suddenly  giving  way  in  preference  to  the  tendon  of  attachment,  or 
the  fracture  may  occur  spontaneously  when  the  bone  is  diseased. 
This  fracture  is  mostly  seen  in  young  horses,  where  the  apophysis 
is  not  completely  solidified  to  the  body  of  the  bone.  This 
acddent  arises  from  the  same  causes  as  those  which  produce 
*.carb;*  in  the  one  case,  however;  the  bone  is  the  structure  to 
gire  way,  while  in  the  other  the  oalcaneo-ouboid  ligament 
receives  the  injury. 

Inspection  of  the  limb  will  demonstrato  a  flatness  of  the 
pomt  of  the  hock,  flaccidity  of  the  tendp  aeh%Ue$,  with  an 
apparent  shortening  of  the  limb;  there  is  no  shortening  in 
redity,  but  great  diffioiilty<  in  bringing  the  foot  to  the  ground. 
The  lameness  is  very  considerable ;  manipulation  will  enable  the 
practitioner  to  discover  the  detached  portion  of  bone  resting  in 
front  of  the  ot  caleis,  in  dose  contact  with  the  Jlexor  pedis 
ferforans,  on  the  poetero-intemal  aspect  of  the  hock.  It  is 
etaOy  moved  by  the  hand,  and  can  be  elevated  almost  into  its 
Sitiinl  position. 

Tnaimeni, — ^Apply  a  high-heeled  shoe,  then  force  the  frag- 
ment into  its  proper  position,  if  practicable,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible,  retaining  it  there  by  pads  of  tow  and  bandages.  The 
tow  must  be  made  into  firm  pads  or  rolls,  and  pressed  down  in 
front,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  fragment,  to  prevent  it  from  fall- 
ing forwards.  Over  the  dry  bandage  the  starch  bandage  must 
be  csrefoUy  laid,  extending  from  the  foot  over  the  hock  as 
}iilfii  ss  possible^  in  order  to  keep  the  limb  in  a  state  of  rigidity. 

X 
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The  patient  is  now  to  Im  placed  in  dings;  in  about  two  mmOm 
oonaolidation  ma j  Iw  expected ;  tbe  hone  maj  now  be  placed 
in  a  loose  box  or  sent  to  grass.  I  haye  seen  verj  good  xe* 
ooTeries  from  this  accident ;  bat.  if  the  bone  be  in  a  diseased 
condition,  moUities  or  ftagflitns  ossinm,  treatment  wiU  be  of  na 
ayaiL 

The  tarsal  bones  axe  all  liable  to  be  fiactnred  hj  direct 
▼idlenoe  (see  Photo-lithograph,  Plate  H,  Fig.  6— Fractaie  of 
the  Astragalus),  and,  if  associated  with  a  wonnd,  it  is  necessaxj 
to  destroy  the  animal ;  but  cases  of  verj  seyeie  injories  withoat 
wound  occur,  where  the  patients  completely  recover ;  and  ex- 
amination after  the  death  of  the  animal,  perhaps  years  after* 
wards,  reveals  the  fiiMst  that  the  bones  had  been  broken.  It 
will  be  understood  by  the  anatomist  that  this  applies  to  the 
cuneiform  and  cuboid  bones  only;  for  where  the  astragalus  haa 
been  inydyed,  only  one  method  of  repair  can  tslce  place,  and 
that  is  afuHiyloaU  of  the  true  hock-joint.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
diagnose  this  form  of  injuiy  correcUy,  from  the  great  tendency 
to  immediate  swelling  of  the  part^  and  from  the  absence  of 
crepitation ;  the  reason  being  that  the  bones  are  firmly  bound 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  metatarsals,  by  vexy  numerous  liga^ 
ments. 

If  the  patient  be  worth  treatment^  it  will  be  advisaUe  to 
apply  the  high-heeled  shoe,  to  place  him  in  the  slings,  and  to 
abate  irritation  and  fever  by  fomentations  lightly  applied,  by 
sedatives,  or  even  anodynes,  as  aconite  and  opium,  regulating 
the  action  of  the  bowels  by  laxative  food  and  gentle  aperients. 
After  the  subsidence  of  the  fever  and  of  the  local  heat^  when 
two  or  three  weeks  have  elapsed,  a  blister  will  be  of  great  service 
in  removing  pain,  and  in  hastening  the  process  of  ocsification. 
Fractures  occurring  below  the  hock,  except  from  kicks  or  bbws, 
are  extremely  rare ;  they  may  result  from  concussiun,  or  the 
sudden  twisting  of  the  limb ;  but  they  are  much  more  commonly 
found  to  occur  from  these  causes  in  the  anterior  extremities. 
I  shall  therefore  consider  them  along  with  those  of  the  foi»^ 
limbSi 
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Thb  College  MtiBeiim  contains  many  cases  of  recovezed  fractured 
acapnlfls;  and  this  bone  is  liable  to  be  broken  thiongh  its  neck' 
or  body  hj  xnnscnlar  contraction,  and  tbrongb  its  spine  by  direct 
-violence,  caused  by  blows  or  falls, 

Componnd  fracture  of  the  spine  will  sometimes  be  found  to 
exist  with  the  fragments  completely  detacLad ;  in.  such  a  cai% 
i!b€f  mnst  be  removed 

When  the  body  or  neck  is  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  if  there  is  not' 
snnch  displacement,  speedy  reunion  wiU  take  place^  and  the  aiii- 
ual  completely  recover,  provided  the  articulation  be  not  involved.* 

But  littie  can  be  done  in  these  cases  beyond  enjoining  qtiietude^ 
placing  the  animals  in  slings,  and  watching  for  untoward  com- 
plications. 

When  the  humerus  is  broken,  I  am  of  opinion  that  perfect' 
soundness  is  impossible,  although ,  Professor  Dick  taught  that 
such  might  take  place.  The  practitioner  well  knows  that  many 
powerful  musdea  are  attached  to  this  bone,  the  action  of  whidi 
will  render  the  retention  of  the  broken  bone  in  anything  like  its 
proper  position  an  impossibility.  Fractures  of  the  tubercles,  of 
course,  like  those  of  the  trochanteis  of  the  femur,  will  be  an 
exception  to  this  rule. 

When  the  humerus  is  broken,  there  is  an  immediate  shortening 
of  the  limb,  bom  the  infezior  portion  of  the  bone  being  diawn 
upwards  by  the  musdes  attached  to  it;  great  lameness^  and 
there  is  veiy  often  a  rupture  of  the  humeral  artery,  or  of  one  of  its 
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'laige  branolies,  with  enboataneous  hismomiage,  causing  greats 
engozgement  of  this  part  of  the  limb,  and  zendering  the  detec- 
tion of  crepitna  an  impossibilitj.  Bnt  the  piactitioneT  need  not 
heaitate  in  aniying  at  a  correct  diagnoBiB,  as  the  pendnlona  leg; 
f  inability  to  place  kay  weight  npon  it,  and  the  sudden  engorge- 
ment are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  fracture. 

This  firactuie  may  arise  fiom  muscular  action ;  but  commonly 
it  is  caused  by  falls.  One  case,  however,  has  come  under  my 
notice,  where  it  arose  from  frngility  of  a  portion  of  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  from  its  being  continually  brought  into  contact  with 
the  carriage  pole. 

The  animal  was  a  very  fine  carriage  horse,  one  of  a  pair,  with 
splendid  and  fieist  action.  Shortly  before  the  final  catastrophe 
he  showed  signs  of  a  slight  lameness,  attributable  to  the  shoulder  ; 
with  short  rest  and  treatment  he  recovered,  and  was  put  to  work; 
at  which  he  continued  for  some  little  tima  Whilst  out  one  day, 
and  upon  a  very  level  road,  that  between  Bingley  and  *Eeighley, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  going  at  a  good  pace,  he  suddenly  fell — the 
leg  completely  giving  way — bringing  the  other  horse,  caniagQ 
and  all,  to  the  ground.  He  could  not  rise,  the  humerus  was 
fractured,  and,  upon  examination,  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  state 
of  degenerative  disease  just  at  the  part  which  was  on  a  levd 
with  the  carriage  pole. 

The  condyles  of  the  humerus  are  occasionally  fractnred,  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  never  reunite,  the  reason  being  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  the  limb  in  a  state  of  complete  rest 

The  radius  and  ulna  are  fractured  by  direct  violence,  and  the 
olecranon  by  muscular  contraction.  In  dogs  this  fracture  is  not 
at  all  uncommon ;  and,  if  properly  fixed  with  bandages,  generally 
recover  without  leaving  much  lameness.  I  have  noticed  one 
case  of  dislocation  of  the  elbow-joint,  accompanied  by  rupture  of 
the  internal  lateral  ligament ;  although  treated  for  some  tiiue,  it 
did  no  good,  and  was  ultimately  destroyed.  The  dislocation  was 
easily  reduced,  and  bound  up  very  firmly ;  but  owing  to  diseased 
action  having  taken  place  in  the  joint,  it  was  seen  that  anekylosu 
would  be  the  result  In  the  case  of  a  brood  mare,  or  valuable 
stallion,  cases  of  this  kind  might  very  justly  be  treated ;  but  in 
hoises  required  for  work  it  will  be  better  to  order  the  patient  to 
be  put  out  of  pain,  as  a  horse  with  a  stiff  elbow  is  of  little  us^ 
A  dislocation  is  easily  distinguished  from  fracture,  as  in  the  one. 
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joa  baTB  displaeement  and  contortion  vithont  erepitosy 
vhezeas  the  8onnd  is  present  in  the  other.  There  never  need  he 
anr  difficnliy  in  iiJAgrfyMring  fraotnre  when  displacement  haa 
Tesnlted ;  the  difficulty  is  in  forming  a  correct  opinion  when  this 
haa  n^  taken  place. 

The  olecranon  is  fractured  transversely  by  over-extension ;  it 
snape  acroes  about  its  middla  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
very  powerful  triceps  and  scapulo-ulnaris  muscles  are  attached 
to  the  olecranon.  When  the  animal  slips  forward  to  any  great 
tetent^  these  muscles  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  tension; 
in  fact,  they  axe  extended  beyond  theu  limit  The  results  from 
this  are,  laceration  of  their  tendons  of  insertion,  fracture  «of  the 
bone  into  which  they  are  inserted,  rupture  of  the  muscles  them- 
selves, or  all  these  lesions  combined.  Any  of  these  cause 
immediate  and  great  lameness ;  the  animal  w31  stand  with  the 
whole  limb  in  an  exceedingly  relaxed  and  semi-flexed  condition, 
with  almost  total  inability  to  move  it,  and  to  support  any  weight 
upon  it  The  detachM  bone  being  drawn  upwards  into  the 
deep  bed  of  muscular  tissue  posterior  to  the  humerus,  and  the 
parts,  as  a  rule,  immediately  swelling,  crepitation  cannot  be 
detected,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  form  $ 
correct  diagnosis.  Mr.  Anderson,  Y.S.,  Glasgow,  has  discovered 
an  almost  unfailing  way,  and  it  is  as  follows : — ^Let  the  practi^ 
tioner  place  his  knee  firmly  against  the  knee  of  the  patient^s 
ii^ured  leg,  and  by  firm  pressure  he  is  to  straighten  the  semi- 
flexed limb,  and  to  keep  it  in  that  position,  while  an  assistant 
is  directed  to  lift  up  the  horse's  opposite  fore  foot  If  the  ole^ 
cranon  is  fractured,  the  patient  is  ufuM$  to  stand;  but  if  there 
be  merely  laceration,  he  wiU  be  able  to  bear  his  weight  ^th  the 
assistance  at  the  knee  given  by  the  practitioner. 

There  are  two  positions  in  which  the  limb  is  maintained  when 
suffisring  from  this  injury,  namely,  semi-flexed  with  the  foot  in 
advance,  with  the  heel  touching  the  ground;  or  semi-flexed 
with  the  foot  behind,  knuckling  over,  the  toe  only  touching  the 
gronnd,  and  turned  inwards. 

Correct  diagnosis  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  as  in  laceration  of  the  tendons,  or  of  the  muscular  struc- 
ture, a  recovery  may  be  expected ;  whereas,  if  the  bone  is  broken, 
little  good  can  be  done  if  the  fracture  is  completCi  and  the^ 
fragments  are  separated  by  muscular  addon. 
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In  this  firaotiire  it  will  be  found  that  union  is  bj  fiilsd  joint 
This  viU  interfere  more  or  leaa  with  the  action  of  the  animal 
erer  afbervards ;  but  bj  far  the  most  common  result  is  intense 
inflammation,  set  up  hj  the  irritation  of  the  broken  fragments, 
\fhioh  become  neorosed,  absceassa  form,  commonly  oommuni- 
c  sting  \7ith  the  elbow-joint,  and  the  animal  djing  (or  haying  to 
1>8  destroyed)  from  initatiTe  fever. 

Beasoning  from  these  faots,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  most 

rational  method  of  treatment  will  be  at  once  to  cut  down  upon 

and  remore  the  fragment  or  fragments  which  may  be  separated 

.  from  the  bone,  bringing  tlie  lips  of  the  wound  together  by  suture^ 

applying  the  slings,  and  other  appropriate  remedies. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  injuries  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  elbow  which  leads  to  the  burrowing  of  any  pus  that  may 
form  into  the  articulation,  and  in  this  way  cause  a  most  dis- 
tressing complication — that  ef  open  joint  ,  Kicks  or  punctures, 
although  they  may  be  inflicted  upon  a  part  of  the  fore  arm,  at 
a  distance  of  four  inches  from  the  joint,  will  often  produce  this 
dreaded  complication,  if  great  care  is  not  taken  in  giving  free 
vent  to  all  collections  of  matter ;  and  the  reason  for  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  peculiarly  firm  nature  of  the  muscular  and  other 
structures  of  this  part,  the  musdes  being  individually  clothed 
in  firm  theca,  and  the  whole  enveloped  in  the  brachial  fascia. 

Treaimmi. — Best  in  the  slings,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
limb  in  the  position  most  calculated  to  favour  the  process  of 
repair  by  a  properly  adjusted  shoe — ^high-heeled  or  otherwise — 
or  by  the  removal  of  the  shoe,  as  each  individual  case  presents 
its  own  peculiarity  of  symptoms.  Tliese  details  of  practice  must 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  who  alone  will  be 
able  to  carry  out  what  may  strike  him  as  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  patient 

fracture  by  direct  violence  is  that  most  commonly  met  with, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  from  falls  in  the  cart ;  the 
dbow  being  thrown  across  the  shafts  and  both  radius  and  ulna 
broken  through  into  the  articulation. 

This  lesion  is  easily  diagnosed  by  distortion  and  crepitus., 
ITo  treatment  can  be  recommended. 

If  the  ulna  only  is  broken,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fracture  i^- 
through  *the  beak  of  the  olecranon,"  involving  the  surface,  whicU 
Articulates  witl^'the  iiumerus  between  and  b^ind  the  oondylea.> 
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Vo  treatment,  as  the  wbole  joint  is  snre  to  become  involved 
in  the  inflammatory  actiim. 

The  radius  is  broken  at  its  upper  third,  the  ulna  sometimes 
being  involTed ;  if  it  be  transverse,  or  not  sufficiently  oblique 
to  involve  the  elbow-joint^  it  is,  as  a  rule,  amenable  to  treat- 
ment I  have  seen  many  cases  do  very  weU.  It  is  mucin 
easier  to  treat  than  when  the  ulna  only  has  given  way.  for  m 
the  latter  instance  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  bring  the  displaced 
fragments  into  proper  position,  as  the  muscles  act  upon  i^  and 
draw  the  fragments  apart . 

But  when  both  radius  and  ulna  have  given  way,  the  disploco- 
ment  is  less,  and  we  have  greater  command  over  the  limb  than 
ever  the  ulna,  which  is  fixed  to  the  radius  by  interosseous  liga* 
mentous  tissue.  In  the  treatment  of  fractured  radius,  or  of 
both  bones  combined,  the  reduction  must  be  effected  by  ex- 
tension and  counter-extension,  and  the  fragments  kept  in 
supposition  by  bandages,  tar-cord,  and  by  the  long  splint 

The  radius  is  broken  at  its  lower  third  fix)m  direct  violence^ 
as  lacks  and  blows ;  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  knee,  the  greater  the 
difficulty  in  managing  the  treatment 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  knee  bxw  from  direct  violence, 
as  kicks  and  falls.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  treatment  The 
tipper  and  middle  row  of  carpal  bones  are  most  commonly  the 
bones  b]t>ken.  If  from  a  fall,  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
metacarpi  magnus  is  lacerated  and  torn,  and  the  wound  will 
be  upon  the  front  of  the  knee. 

One  case  of  fracture  of  the  trapezium  has  been  mentioned  to 
me  by  Mr,  Anderson,  Glasgow.  Ihe  case  was  treated  for  a  long 
time,  but,  I  believe,  with  no  good  result 

The  metacarpal  bones,  as  well  as  the  suffragines,  more  espe- 
cially the  last-named  bones,  are  broken  into  many  fragments, 
sometimes  into  scores  of  pieces,  most  mysteriously,  while  the 
animal  is  galloped  upon  sandy  or  soft  ground.  The  sandy  beach 
of  Portobello  is  noted  for  this. 

Transverse  frtu^tures  of  the  sesamoids  sometimes  occur  spqn- 
taneously  when  the  bones  are  in  a  fragfle  condition  from  organio 
disease,  and  are  incurable.  The  symptoms  are  descent  of  the 
'  fetlock  pad,  elevation  of  the  toe,  with  great  lameness,  and  the 
praience  of  a  depromWi  marking  the  seat  of  the  fracture  in 
the  bone  or  bouoii 
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Simple  fiactmeB  of  the  paetem  bones,  eren  when  the  joint  if 
involved,  make  good  reooveries  when  propedj  treated  hj  band- 
ages, splints,  and  rest  in  the  slings. 

Split  pastern  is  of  common  oocnnence. 

The  diagnostic  signs  of  this  are  very  sadden  and  severe  lame- 
ness, occurring  when  the  animal  is  npon  a  hard  road  *  the  leskna 
arising  bom  concussion. 

Sometimes  crepitus  can  be  detected,  but  very  often  this  if 
absent,  bam  the  fact  that  the  bone  is  boxmd  most  securely  by  un- 
yielding ligaments.  The  sufiragines  are  most  commonly  broken 
but  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find  the  coron®  fractured  alsa 


Vio.«  18. — PerpeDdioii]ar''ipUt 
ithroogli  tha  oentnJ  groov*  cm  tlM 
upper  eztremitj  of  ot  loflhigiiiia. 


TlQ*    IL—lrngfoilar  frmatnn 
ii^ipar  eztnmU J  of  ot  tuflhigiiik. 


When  one  bone  only  is  broken,  recovery  is  the  rule,  although 
the  articulation  may  be  involved.' 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  after  the  accident,  the  pastern 
will  swell,  and  the  swelling  is  of  a  hard,  unyieldijig  character. 
This  is  a  favourable  sign,  as  it  indicates  the  formation  of  plastic 
lymph  in  the  part,  and  the  commencement  of  the  process  of  repair. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  very  firm  bandaging;  especially  if 
crepitus  be  absent.  The  shoe  should  be  carefully  removed,  and 
the  horse  allowed  to  stand  with  the  lame  foot  upon  sawdust,  or 
some  material  which  will  adapt  itself  to  the  form  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  position  of  the  foot  The. toe  of  the  foot  vrUl  only 
touch'  the  level  ground,  and  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  the  horse 
if  the  material  he  stands  upon  will  allow  the  heel  also  to  be 
supported.  In  about  two  or  three  months,  depending  upon  .the 
progress  of  the  case,  if  the  injury  be  to  a  fore  extremity,  the 
slings  may  be  removed ;  but  if  it  be  a  hind  1^  the  slings  must 
be  made  use  of  for  a  longer  period. 
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I  ]iaT6  ieen  one  case  of  transvene  fractnie  of  the  .fleaamoid 
bones,  both  boxiea  being  involTed.  The  diagnoaia  waa  difficulty 
aa  there  waa  much  awelling  aionnd  the  fetlock;  the  toe' waa 
elevated;  the  fetlodk  pad  came  to  the  ground;  andthezewaa 
vexy  great  lameneea ;  and  the  aymptoma  were  exactly  like  Ihoae 
of  raptaie  of  the  auperior  auapenaoxy  ligamentL  The  hoxae,  being 
an  old  one,  waa  de8<3X>7ed.  I  do  not  see  that  there  can  be  a 
poaaibility^pf  rendering  an  animal  aerviceaUe  after  an  accident 
of  thia  kind.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  almoat  impoaaiblo 
to  keep  the  frajpnenta  in  contact,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the 
fetlock  to  fall  downwarda  and  tiie  toe  to  be  drawn  upwards  by* 
the  extenaor  pedla ;  and,  aecondly,  the  sesamoids,  articulating 
•by  one  surface  with  the  metacarpal,  the  fetlock  joint  would 
become  anchylosed,  and  by  the  other  auxfietce  forming  a  synorial 
bursa,  over  which  the  perforana  glidea,  the  tendon  would  be- 
come diseased  to  a  considerable  extent,  constituting  a  permanent 
lameneaa. 

.  Fracture  of  the  navicular  bone  occurs  in  two  ways ;  first,  by. 
direct  puncture,  as  when  a  nail  penetratea  the  frog.  These  casea 
are  rare,  but  they  do  happen ;  the  sjmptoms  are  excessive  lame- 
ness, presence  of  the  foreign  body,  or  of  the  woimd  from  which 
it  haa  been  removed,  qmovial  discharge,  abimdant,  often  bloody^ 
and  after  a  time  mixed  with  flaky  pus;  abscesses  commonly 
form  around  the  coronet ;  the  animal  suffers  bom  a  high  degree 
of  irritative  fever,  and  if  not  put  out  of  his  suffering,  dies  from' 
pain  and  exhaustion.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know, 
if  the  bone  be  broken  or  not,  as  many  cases  of  open  navicular  j 
joint  recover  when  uncomplicated  with  fracture. 

In  open  joint  without  fracture,  the  pain  and  fever  may  be  aa' 
great  at  first  as  when  fracture  is  present,  but  the  dischaige  from 
the  wound  will  be  synovial,  straw-coloured,  or  mixed  with  a  small' 
quantity  of  odourless  pus ;  whereas,  if  the  bone  be  broken*  there 
will  be  more  or  less  continual  oozing  of  blood  from  its  cancel- 
lated tissue,  tinging  the  discharge  with  a  dirty-red  hue,  and 
giving  it  a  foetid  odour.  When  these  symptoms  are  present,  say 
in  two  daya  after  the  injury,  the  animal  had  better  be  destroyed.' 
It  is  aa  well  to  wait,  say  for  two  days,  aa  the  colour  may  be  due 
to  the  oozing  of  Uood  from  the  soft  stmotuies^  and  not  from  the 
jbone. 

The  other  wi^  in  which  the  navicular  bona  ia  fractured,  la 
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when  ithBB  heen  nearly  worn  throngli  bj  the  caries  of  eluonio 
nayioular  disease.  Very  often  this  fraotuie  is  accompanied  hy 
rapture  of  tbe  diseased  portion  of  the  t^ndo  pgr/oraus^  and  in 
such  a  caae  the  toe  is  immediatelj  turned  up,  making  the  diag- 
noaiB  certain ;  when  this  complication  is  not  present,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  sure  conclusion,  and  the  historjT  of  the 
case  must  be  taken  into  account  The  hone  has  been  lame,  bat 
senrioeable,  for  a  long  time,  and  all  at  once  he  becomes  help* 
lossljr  lame  and  unfit  for  further  use.  The  practitioner  moat 
draw  his  own  ooncluaions,  and  reason  upon  the  oase,  as  no  set 
rule  can  be  laid  down 

This  form  of  fracture  occurs  very  often  after  the  operation  of 
neurotomy,  from  the  increased  freedom  of  motion  which  results 
upon  the  removal  of  pain ;  both  tendon  and  bone  giving  waj^ 
the  fetlock  coming  to  the  ground,  &c.  I  have  seen  one  case  thaV 
goes  to  prove  that  mere  fracture  of  the  bone  after  this  operatioiK 
does  not  always  cause  inconvenience  to  the  animal;  and  suly* 
joined  are  two  woodcuts,  of  the  ;iavicular  bone  from   a  hors^ 


ViQB.  15  and  IS  ihow  both  iuHmm  of  the  NftTioiilsr  boM^ 
dMoribed  in  the  text 

unnerved  hy  me  at  the  Veterinary  College  more  than  three  jears] 
before  he  was  destroyed.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  liej 
performed  his  work  well  and  soundly,  and  ultimstely  had  to  be ' 
put  away,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  necroms  of  the  o$  pedis. 
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Upon  ftxaTiiination,  tbe  nayicnlaar  Ixme  was  found  fraetmed, 
ind  the  firactnre  reunited  bj  false  joint  I  am  of  opinion  that 
,tb6  firactuze  had  occoned  immediately  after  the  operation,  and 
that  union  had  taken  place  very  shortly  afterwards.  The  case 
JWBB  under  very  faycurable  circumstances,  being  driven  in  the 
cart  by  a  very,  careful  old  man,  and  neyer  pushed  beyond  a 
iralking  pace. 

The  08  pedis  is  fractured  in  Tarious  ways  ^— -la^.  By  violence, 
as  when  the  calkins  of  the  shoe  are  entangled  in  a  lail^-ay  point, 
the  horse  fallings  and  a  laige  portion  of  the  crust  becoming  de- 
tached, and  at  the  same  time  the  bone  being  lacerated.  2dL 
Erom  the  falling  of  heavy  weights  upon  the  feci  SdL  By  con- 
cussion; but  before  this  fonn  of  fracture  can  occur  the  bone  must 
be  in  a  fragile  condition,  resulting  from  chronic  laminitia  4ih. 
From  the  prick  of  a  nail  in  shoeing.  This  fracture  may  be 
immediate,  or  a  piece  of  bone  may  become  detached  from  the 
pressure  of  the  nail,  thus  constituting  a  fracture  by  partial 
necrosis. 

The  first  kind  may  be  considered  beyond  treatmel^,  unless^ 
indeed,  the  fracture  be  very  slight,  and  easily  removed.  The 
proper  tieatment  will  be  the  removal  of  all  detached  horn  and 
fragments  of  bone,  the  application  of  poultices,  and  the  ad- 
mimstration  of  febrifuges,  with  rest  in  the  slings  until  the  fever 
subsides. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  soon  a  portion  of  foot  stripped  of 
its  crust  is  sheathed  and  coated  over  by  the  homy  secretion  of 
the  sensitive  lamin» ;  in  a  very  few  days,  if  the  laceration  of 
the  soft  tissues  has  not  been  great — ^where  the  horn  is  merely 
stripped  off— it  will  be  found  that  the  soft  structures  are  covered 
over  by  a  layer  of  protecting  hpm,  which  pofevents  further  irri- 
tation, and  enables  the  patient  to  move  the  foot  with  comparative 
ease.  Had  the  advocates  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the  homy 
lanmuB  are  secreted  by  the  coronary  substance,  only  remembered 
what  they  must  have  observed  in  the  course  of  their  practice, 
they  never  would  have  propounded  such  an  absuidity.*  After 
the  pain  and  fever  have  subsided,  the  practitioner  musi  deter- 
inine  if  a  shoe  can  be  applied  with  advantage  or  not    K  it  be 

*  NotwitlittMidxiig  the  wvwt  ttriotniw  of  cm  critio,  who  «tetot  thai  «h«  hmliMii 
^BolMonto  hoTD,  I  BuiinflUn  mj  Tisw  that  a  h<m  Montioa  k  fonned  br  I 
Uflpndantlj  of  the  ooraia^  band.. 
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thought  nufwiTy,  it  must  Ym  a  har^hoe^  iiiftde  as  light  aa  poa- 
aihle»  and  naOed  to  the  vninjiixcd  pari;  the  foot  is  then  to  be 
•nveloped  in  a  aoft  dxeamig,  conaiBtii^  of  fine  tow,  tar.  and  band* 
agotk  But  if  the  bone  be  broken  into  eerenl  firagments,  or  when 
it  ift  oleft  thioQ^  its  oentn,  and  into  the  pedal  artieolatiim,  it 
will  be  adviaabk  to  dinhnj  the  potint^ 

Hie  aeoond  and  thizd  finma  aie,  at  a  rale,  ineniable.  The  last 
fom  ia  paiiial»  bat  la  alwi^  to  be  oonaidered  ot  gteat  impor* 
tanoe«  althon^  bj  canCaL  and  timelT'  twatment  the  lesnlta  majr 
be  satiafiactucj.  Die  afuiptunia  am  thoee  of  pricked  foot^  witlt 
or  withoofe  aa^MiatioiL  iktfiiat  it  is  in^oonUe  to  aay  whether 
then  ia  a  fragment  or  nalL  Bnt  let  the  pntctitioner  observe 
tha^  when  the  foot  kpcadked^  the  mnunral  of  the  offending  bodj^ 
the  paring  out  of  the  fiiot;  and  gnring  exit  to  tiie  imprisoned  pna^ 
wilU  as  a  xnla»  give  ndiefl  Bat  if  a  portaim  of  the  bone  be  de- 
tached, the  aniBBal  will  i—Hnim  aa  lame  as  he  was  prior  to  the 
lieatmettS;  er  it  will  be  faond  that  the  pain  and  fever  increase 
ihun  hoar  to  hen^  aheoemes  fiuna  azoimd  tha  coronet^  and  the 
animal  w31  die  in  great  agonj  m  Aa  coone  of  a  rery  short  time. 

The  Inetmcnt  amit  be  prompt.  If  it  be  found  that  reli^ 
does  BSt  CbCow  Ae  tmataKBdl  appropriate  for  punctured  foot^ 
ihe  prartTtienrr  mnst  cnt  down  en  ^e  pedal  bone  at  the  seat 
of  the  pain  er  eappnmtian^  and  eaq^ora.  He  will  find  a  loose 
fragment;  this  he  amit  lemevn  aa  q^eedilj  as  he  can.  It  may 
be  no  lazger  than  a  small  pea.  er  it  may  be  the  sixe  of  a  bean, 
but  out  it  anet  ecnasL  When  this  is  effiKted,  idief  is  geneiaUy 
obtained;  the  after  treatment  betng  pouItiCTU^  cathartics,  ano- 
dynes, and  iebriftigeaL 


The  attention  of  the  Teterinarian  is  but  aeUiNn  called  to  thia 
iigaiy,  yet  pod  mortem  examinaiioos  rereal  in  many  instances 
that  the  ribs  haTo  been  fractured  at  some  time  or  other  of  the 
animal's  existence ;  the  method  ot  repair  being  always  by  the 
ensheathing  calluaL  In  none  of  these  cases  has  theie  been  any 
record  of  the  accident,  nor  indeed  would  tiiere  be  any  symptoms 
present  to  indicate  such»  if  the  fracture  had  not  been  a  compound 
one. 

The  causes  are  direct  Tiolenoe^  such  as  kicks  firom  other  horsey 
and  blows. 
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Jtk  oompoiind  fraotnre— the  only  kind  Uitfl  the  yetennarian 
will  be  moot  likely  called  upon  to  attend,  as  in  simple  fraotuie 
it  is  mdj  necessary  to  do  anything — ^it  may  be  found  that  the 
lung  j8  wounded,  and  that  the  patient  will  be  sufTering  from 
pneumonia.  It  might  be  supposed  that  collapse  of  the  lungs 
would  immediately  occur  upon  the  admission  of  air  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thomz ;  but  this  does  not  take  place  to  such  an 
extent  as  one  might  imagine.  The  air  will  be  found  to  rush  in 
and  out  of  the  thorax  through  the  wound  at  each  respiratory 
moTemezit ;  that  is,  it  will  rush  in  during  expiration,  and  out 
during  uispiration. 

TreaivMtU, — ^To  find  out  if  the  lung  is  punctured,  and  if 
the  fragment  or  fragments  of  the  bone  are  displaced,  and  to 
replace  ihem  l^their  proper  positioxL  All  this  may  be  done 
by  introducing  the  finger  into  the  wound,  and  by  converting 
the  compound  into  simple  fracture ;  closing  the  external  open* 
ing  by  a  good  stiff  plaster — ^the  Burgundy  or  the  common  pitch 
wQl  do  very  well — ^to  limit  the  movements  of  the  chest  by 
a  bkoad  belt^  and  to  watch  carefully  for  signs  of  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia. 

If  called  upon  immediately  after  the  accident,  pui^tives 
may  be  prescribed  with  advantage ;  but  should  the  case  have 
been  n^lected  until  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  organs 
begins  to  {manifest  itself,  purgatives  must  be  withheld,  and 
sedatives,  as  aconite,  with  the  nitrate  of  potasV,  administered. 

The  ribs  may  be  fractured,  and  the  skin  not  broken,  but 
when  the  subcutaneous  tissues  are  bruised  to  a  considerable 
extent,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  diagnose  the  fracture.  It 
may  only  be  supposed  to  exist  by  the  severity  of  the  iiyury, 
and  by  the  animal  perhaps  manifesting  symptoms  of  pleurisy. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  broken  ribs,  when  broken  inwards, 
although  it  must  be  at  the  risk  of  wounding  the'  lungs,  are 
more  readily  repaired  than  when  an  opening  is  made  externally; 
this  is  due  to  the  spores,  or  oiganic  paitides  contained  in  the 
atmosphere— being  the  germs  of  low  forms  of  life  discovered  by 
the  microscope,  causing  putrescence  and  suppuration.  This  fact 
^  point  out  the  importance  of  dosing  the  wound  of  compound 
fraoUue,  and  also  of  arresting  'suppuration,  if  it  has  already 
.commenced,  by  carbolic  acid  dressings. 
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lUZilTlOn,  OB  DISLOGATIOm  WITHOUT  FRACTOU^ 

Are  Texy  xaro  in  our  patients ;  the  most  common  fonns  are  those 
of  the  patella  of  the  horse,  the  head  of  femur  and  carpns  of  tbe 
dog,  and  that  partial  form  which  maj  be  said  to  exist  in  what 
is  termed  "knuckling  over"  at  the  fetlock  in  the  horse.  It  is 
said  hj  some  that  the  shoulder-joint  is  dislocated  without  frao- 
tuie  in  the  horse,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  a  thing 
may  occur,  hut  it  can  only  be  very  rarely  met  with ;  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  artumlation,  the  broad  and  extensive  jiead  of  the 
humerus,  allowing  the  comparatively  small  glenoid  cavity  of 
|the  scapula  a  freedom  and  extent  of  motion  which  renders  dis- 
location* almost , an  impossibility.  The  following  case,  I  think, 
proves  that  the  injury  can  take  place.  A  horse  slipped  and 
fell ;  when  he  rose,  one  fore  leg  was  foun^  powerless,  pendulous^ 
shorter  than  its.fellow,  and  bulging  outwards  at  the  shoulder- 
joint.  He  was^taken  to  a  stable,  where  he  immediately  Uy 
Idown,  groaned  in. agony,  was  very  restless,  and  unable  to  lise 
tto  his  feet  A  practitioner,  who  was  sent  for,  pronounced  the 
[shoulder  to  be  out;  he  secured  the  animal's  other  legs  by 
means  of  hobbles,  applied  ropes  to  the  lame  limb  above  the 
knee  and  at  the  pastern,  and  had  several  men  to  pull  steadily 
at  the  ropes  to  cause  extension.  When  all  was  ready,  he  slipped 
his  boots  off,  and  suddenly  jumped  with  force  on  the  damaged 
joint,  which  immediately  gave  a  kind  of  crack,  and' the  bulging 
suddenly  disappeared.  The  if^pes  and  hobbles  were  now  re- 
moved, the  horse  assisted  to  his,  feet,  when  he  was  found  to  be 
nearly  well,  and  talked  home,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles, 
that  night  I  was  a  boy  at  the  time,  but  I  remember  the  whole 
thing  very  vividly.  The  late  Mr.  Barlow  was  of  opinion  that 
this  dislocation  was  an  impossibility;  but  when  I  mentioned 
the  above  case  to  him,  he  was  much  struck,  and  confessed  that 
it  wafl  sufficient  to  stagger  him. 

Luxation  qfthePaUUa  occurs  in  young  horses  that  are  grated 
on  very  hilly  pastures,  bom  the  malposition  in  which  the  limbs 
have  to  be  constantly  kept,  owing  to  the  inequalify  of  the 
ground.  The  patella  is  forced  outwards;  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  becomes  stretched  across  the  internal  prominence  of 
the  trochlea  of  the  femur,  and  is  thus  torn  or  chafed.  At  firsts 
the  luxation  is  only  partial,  the  pateUa  slips  in  and  out  of  its 
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posltioii  iriXh  a  ducking  noise  at  eVe^  step  the  animal  takes; 
T ery  commonly  both  patellad  are  in  the  same  condition.  When* 
the  luxation  is  complete^ 
the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment must  be  raptured 
through  its  whole  thick- 
[ness,  and  the  patella 
•  dipsdatwaida  The  limb 
now  becomes  stretched 
backwards;  there  is  total 
inability  on  the  part  of 
the  animal  to  fl^  it^ 
owing  to  the  action  of 
the  vadi,  reeiu$  /$mari$, 
erureuB,  &a,  being  inter- 
fered witL 

Treaimeni. — ^Forcible  

extension  and  keeping  «.  ,«  «^  ^,  .  .^  .  L-_j  \^ 
tne  Lmb  m  a  forward  tOMtaoifriotkmfiomiiixAtioQoipiitdU.  a,Ez^' 
position  by  means  of  a  t«ii«i,Mid^infe«niAlti9ohlM..  duAc^CtmdjUd^ 

V,  ,     .      oiihi&Uiaua, 

stroQg  cord  round  the 

foot  The  1^  must  be  kept  in  this  position  by  the  cord  being' 
Castened  round  the  neck  of  the  animal  for  some  hours ;  a  shoe^ 
higher  at  the  toe  than  at  the  heels  should  be  put  on,  with  a 
projecting  piece  of  iron  at  the  toe,  and  a  smart  blister  applied 
to  the  stifle.  Professor  Dick  used  to  say  that  this  would  pe^ 
form  a  cure,  even  after  the  ligament  hod  entirely  given  way». 
provided  the  animal  were  kept  at  rest^ 

If  the  dislocation  has  been  existent  for  any  tmie,  the  articular 
cartilage  on  the  surfaces  ct  the  trochlea  and  patella  becomes 
worn  by  attrition ;  the  articular  laminal  layer  of  bone  is  thea 
rubbed  off,  the  cancellated  tissue  exposed,  and  there  is  a  deposi*- 
tion  of  porcellaneous  znaterial  (porcellaneous  deposit)  in  the 
opened-up  Haversiaft  canals,  giving  the  articulating  surfaces  a- 
shining  or  glistening  appearance.  A  restoration  of  the  animal  to 
usefulness  will  be  now  a  matter  beyond  possibility ;  indeed  it  is* 
hardly  conceivable  that  a  complete  dislocation  with  rapture^  . 
the  l^ament  can  at  any  time  be  curable. 
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PaHud  disoleedii&n  of  ihi  Fdlodc  Jeifd^^  arifiing  from  diseaaei 
ef  the  feet^  over-work,  or  a  natnral  tendenoj  to  'knuckle  over* 
18  an  occtiirence  of  which  little  need  be  said,  and  with  the 
exception  of  rest  and  perhaps  a  blister,  no  treatment  can  be 
recommended.^ 

This  form  of  nnsonndness  may  also  arise  from  relaxation  of 
the  binding  ligaments,  and  this  may  be  the  result  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  them,  leading  to  a  degeneration  of  their  proper 
structure,  when  they  will  be  found  pulpy,  more  or  less  thick- 
ened, and  the  areolar  tissue  which  is  amongst  their  fibres  highly 
Tascular. 

The  luad  </  ih4  iVmirr  may  be  dislocated  in  the  ox,  dog,  and 
cat ;  but  in  the  horse  this  is  an  impossibility  without  fracture, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  horse  the  '^ pabio  f$marai  ligament' 
is  found.  This  ligament  arises  from  the  head  of  the  femur,  passes 
from  the  acetabulum  through  the  cotyloid  notch,  then  runs  along 
a  groYS  on  the  under  side  of  the  pubis  to  the  median  line,  where 
it  crosses  its  fellow  from  the  opposite  side,  forming  a  cross,  X 
and  becomes  finaUy  lost  in  the  faschia  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  * 
In  this  manner  the  head  of  each  femoral  bone  is  kept  in  position 
by  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  abdomen.  Beduc- 
tion  may  be  easily  effected  in  the  dog  and  cat  by  extension  and 
manipulation,  and  the  parts  maintained  in  position  by  a  stiff 
Burgundy  pitch  plaster ;  but  ui  the  cow  any  treatment  may  be 
considered  ({uestionable^  and  if  the  animal  is  at  all  fat,  she  should 
be  made  into  beet 

The  symptoms  of  this  dislocation  are  similar  to  those  of 
fracture,  but  there  wiU  be  no  crepitation.  As  a  rule,  in  the 
dog  and  oat  the  dislocated  bone  will  be  found  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  ilium.  There  will  be  shortening  of  the  limb,  and  total 
inability*  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  perform  the  ordinary 
moYcments;  but  should  the  dislocation  be  into  the  foramen 
ovale,  the  limb  will  appear  longer  than  its  fellow,  and  the  foot 
turned  outwards. 

JHdocaiion  of  ihs  Carfuo^  or  of  one  of  the  phalanges,  is  of  com- 

*  KoTB.— since  tb*  aboT«  has  bMn  In  typ«^  I  liATe  had  tha  opportonitjr  of  db- 
«Mtlng  %  Umb,  where  habltuel  '*  knnoUIng  orer "  at  the  feUook  wm  fooad  to  be 
•doe  to  en  erreeted  deyelopment  of  tbe  tsdmiaor  m^froffinia.  The  tendon  of  tbti 
nneele  temlneted  el  the  vpper  head  of  the  metaoerpoe  pamu  ezternii^  the  aettoB 
of  the  extensor  nraeole  thne  terminating  at  the  knee^  and  the  leilook  knnokM  •?« 
horn  the  want  of  the  eupport  of  Ite  tendon. 
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mon  ooonmnoe  in  numing  dogs,  especiallj  gieyhoanda. 
eaailj  reduced,  but  is  yerj  apt  to  leturiL 
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2>ISLOOATI02i  OF  THS  CEBTICAL  XEBTEBRM  WITHOUT  VKkCTUVEL 

An  animal,  in  August  1871,  was  found  unable  to  rise  one 
morning,  but  with  some  assistance  was  got  on  to  its  feet,  when  the 
neck,  which  had  been  previouslj  all  right,  presented  the  appear- 
ance shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (Fig.  18).  Four  days  after- 
wards it  was  sent  to  the  College,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles, 
for  my  opinion.  The  animal  (an  old  mare)  walked  with  a  slight 
staggering  gait,  knuckled  over  occasionally  at  the  fetlocks,  could 
eat  well,  and  move  the  head  up  and  down  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  freedom.  Theie  was  no  swelling  of  the  soil  parts  from 
bruising  or  inflammation,  the  prominence  of  the  curve  being 


y^^^L,^^ 
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hard  bone.  Upon  attempting  to  straighten  the  neck,  the  animal 
would  become  paralyzed  in  the  limbs,  this  paralysis  passing  awa} 
when  the  pressure  was  removed  from  the  neck.  Being  veiy  old, 
she  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed.    When  the  neck  was  stretched 

L 
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by  a  eoTd  to  the  "wall,  previoxis  to  the  diyinon  of  the-  carotif  . 
artery,  she  fell  paralyzed,  and  died  before  she  was  Ued. 

The  post  mortim  revealed  that  the  luxation  had  been  redueed^ 
by  the  Btretching ;  'that  the  fibro-cartilaginoos  disc,  between  the* 
third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebnB,  was  in  a  pulpy  condition;, 
that  the  spinal  cord  and  its  surroundings  were  but  slightly 
affectcfd;  and  that  there  was  no  fracture.  This  case  proves  that, 
there  can  be  luxation  without  fracture ;  that  such  a  lesion  does 
not  prove  fatal  if  the  spinal  cord  is  not  pressed  upon ;  and  that, 
reduction— causing  pressure  upon  the  cord — may  be  followed  by 
immediate  death.  I  have  heard  of  similar  cases,  but  never  saw 
one  before.  I  have,  however,  seen  another  case  since  the  publir- 
cation  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book. 

Twisted  or  wry  neck  may  occur  from  a  variety  of  causes  other 
than  dislocation,  such  as  over-stretching  or  bruising  of  the. 
muscles  of  one  side  of  the  neck,  causing  inflammation ;  o\  from 
rheumatism  affecting  them,  inducing  loss  of  function  of  the 
musdes  of  one  side  of  the  neck.  It  is  also  a  symptom  of  hemi- 
plegia.  These  various  conditions  may  be  distinguished  frank 
luxation  by  the  absence  of  the  diagnostic  symptom  of  the  latter, 
namely,  the  sudden  paralysis  of  the  limbs  whea  attempts  aiee 
made  to  straighten  the  nacki 
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DISEASES  OE  THE  SOKES  ASD  AEUCnUinOinaL. 


XXPLAKATIOK  OF  PHOTO-LXTHOGBAPH,  PLATB  L 

1.  Fbaoiutui  OflBnnr,  with  frMture  ihxotigh  the  body  ox  the  toxxr^ 
teenth  dozwd  rertebn.  (1.)  Lai^  frtgilo  otaeoua  tumour,  (2.)  liiM 
of  fzttotnreu 

1  BHBinuToiD  DisiABB  OF  Hip^oivT.  (1.)  Cotjloid  oaTitj^  ahow- 
mg  porceDaneoTifl  dapoeii  (2.)  and  (9.)  Addimentaiy  bones,  partiallj 
filling  np  the  fozamen  OTal«^ 

9u  I>iaB^XD  COKDinOH   OF  Tm  Of  CaLOU  Aim  AsTRAOALUSy  pfo- 

dnood  b J  xepeated  brniainj^  the  animal  from  wbiob  it  was  obtains^ 
being  a  yieions  kicker. 

i.  Obtbophtthl  Throngb  the  centre  of  the  mass  a  canal  is  left  f <ft 
the  passage  of  the  iiexoir  tendons^  blood-Tessel%  and  nerves* 

5.  OssmoAfioH  OF  TUB  FuDcoA  BftAOEix  in  ehronio  shoulder  Iame4 

6.  KnoBosn  Totaub  of  no  Soapvxjl  (1.)  and  (8.)  show  laige 
doacn  or  foramina  grandia.  (2.)  represents  the  seqnestral  capsnlei 
The  specimen  iiom  which  this  iignre  was  taken  was  highl j  prised  b j 
Piof  easor  Dick. 

7.  Caezss  of  SuranioA  Hazixxabt  Bon  aiid  alreolar  prooessei^ 
srinng  from  disease  of  the  two  anterior  molar  teetL 

8.  Tbub  Moiutxm  OsBiiTif,  or  eoftening  of  bone^  bj  absorption  of 
the  earthy  aalt%  without  alteration  in  animal  basis.  Case  described. 
iniheUxt 

9.  Aonnomroosn  (Oeno-SAnooMA).  Lower  jaw  of  oz,  the  hollow 
spaces  in  this  specimen,  when  fresh,  bsing  iUled  bj  sarcons  materiaL 


CHAPTER  VHL 

DISEASES  07  THE  BONES  AKD  AETIClTLATI0K8^ 

CLASSIFIOATIOV   07  TUB    BOHBS — OSTITIS — 80BB    SHINS — SPLOrTS-^^ 
VBOUhUMIXX  01  SPLIBT  LAMWymS — SOBOFULOUS  OSTITIS. 

The  diseases  affectinj;  the  bones  of  the  lower  animals  ma^,  fot 
the  convenience  of  desoxoption,  be  classified  under  two  heads, 
namely^  inflammatory  and  non-inflammatory.  The  line  of  de- 
marcation between  die  two  is  not  veiy  well  defined,  as  what  may 
be  essentially  a  non-inflammatory  disease  in  itself  might  be 
productive  of  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  bone  (ostitis^  X)cr& 
scarcely  be  considered  independently  of  inflammation  of  the^fi- 
•ostium  (periostitis),  as  both  structures  are  so  closely  related  that 
we  caimot  have  inflammation  of  the  one,  without  the  other  par* 
4ioipating  in  the  diseased  action. 

A  coneot  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  bone  being  of  the 
^ix^alest  importance  to  the  veterinarian,  and  the  study  of  this 
particular  branch  of  veterinary  pathology  having  hitherto  been 
neglected  by  the  profession,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  give  a  slight 
.'outline  of  tlie  general  anatomy  of  bone,  in  order  that  its  patho- 
lopy  may  be  better  understood. 

Dones  are  divided  into  long,  shorty  flat,  and  irregular.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cranial  bones,  the  short,  irregular,  and  flat 
bones  are  composed  chiefly  of  cancellated  tissue  enclosed  in  a 
thin  shell;  and  it  is  found  that,  owing  to  their  structure, they,  as 
well  as  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  undergo  pathological 
changes  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  softer  structures. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  composed  of  two  bony  plates — 
a  very  dense  one  internally,  another  less  dense  externally,  and 
an  ULtermediate  vascular  and  medullary  structure. 
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The  long  bones  consist  of  a  sliaft  and  two  extremities,  or 
epiphyses,  which  are  much  looser  iu  structure  than  the  shafts 
are  developed  separately  from  it^  and  are  supplied  by  numerous 
blood-vessels  passing  directly  into  them.  The  shaft  is  com- 
I)osed  of  very  hard  tissue,  encloses  a  cavity  called  the  medul- 
lary canal,  and  on  its  outside  a  number  of  small  lines  or  grooves 
are  to  be  seen,  which  are  the  oblique  openings^  through  which 
vessels  pass  from  the  periosteum  into  the  dense  structure  of  the 
bone. 

The.lrones  of  race-horses  contain  more  compact  tissue  in  their 
shafts  than  those  of  lower-bred  animals.  The  dense  struc- 
ture— compact  tissue — contains  the  Haversian  canals,  conveying 
blood-vessels ;  and  the  canaliculi,  which  are  smaller  canals  con- 
veying blood  plasma  to  the  lacuna.  In  this  manner  this  portion 
of  the  bone  receives  its  supply  of  nutritious  material .  from 
ihe  blood,  and  without  this  arrangement  the  bony  structure  could 
2iot  receive  nutrition.  Each  Haversian  canal  is  about  -^i^f  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  collectively  they  run  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  but  have  many  transverse  branches  of  communication. 
The  canaliculi  average  tt.^vtt  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  diameter,  and  appear 
as  dark  radiating  lines,  decreasing  in  diameter  as  they  recede 
from  the  lacuna ;  they  are,  along  with  the  lacunas,  fiUed  with 
the  fluid,  colourless  portion  of  the  blood* 

The  lacunffi  are  irregularly  oval,  stellate,  dark-looking  bodies, 
lying  with  their  long  diameters,  which  are  about  i-gVu*  ^^  <^  ^^c^» 
parallel  to  the  bony  lamelks.  Each  long  bone  is,  in  addition 
to  the  periosteal  vessels,  supplied  by  a  nutrient  artery,  which 
passes  directly  into  the  bone,  and  breaks  up  into  branches  in 
the  interior  of  the  medullary  canaL' 

It  win  be  seen  that  the  compact  bone  is  abundantly  provided 
with  vessels,  entering  from  numerous  points,  covered  by  perios- 
teum and  endosteum;  that  these  nutrient  vessels  are  exceed- 
ingly minute,  and  surrounded  by  a  dense  structure ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  peculiarity,  the  effects  of  inflammatoiy 
action  will  be  very  distinctive,  and  the  symptoms  most  acute. 
Fortunately,  however,  inflammation  of  the  shafts  of  the  long 
bones  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  lower  animals.  The  extremi- 
ties or  epiphyses  of  the  shaft  are,  as  already  stated,  developed 
separately  from  the  shaft,  and  they  exceed  it  in  circumference, 
ore  irregular  in  outline,  expanded,  roughened  externally,  and 
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oomposed  of  canoelli,  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue. 
Whilst  they  are  of  greater  ciroumferenoe,  their  weight  is  not 
rclatiyely  greater  than  the  shaft,  their  inciease  being  due  to 
an  expansion  of  snbstanoe.  This  arrangement  lightens  and 
.  strengthens  the  bone,  and  modifies  inflammatory  action,  which 
consequently  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  that  of  the  soft 
tissues. 

The  hardest  part  of  the  bone  is  a  thin  laminal  layer,  lying, 
next  to  the  artictdar  cartilage.  It  is  non-vascular,  insensible, 
and  destitute  of  Haversian  canals,  and,  in  inflammatoiy  disease 
of  the  articulations,  it  is  affected  in  a  remarkable  way,  which 
will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

Each  long  bone  has  a  canal  in  the  centre  of  its  shaft,  called 
the.  medullaiy  canal,  which  is  not  continued  to  the  extremities. 
It  contains  medulla  or  marrow,  and  is  lined  by  a  delicate 
vascular  membrane,  the  endosteum,  which  is  prolonged  into 
the  cancellated  structure  and  Haversian  canals.  It  is  supplied 
with  blood  by  the  nutrient  arteries,  which  anastomose  witl^ 
those  supplied  by  the  periosteum. 

The  periosteum  invests  the  whole  bone,  except  its  articular 
extremities.  It  is  a  complex  structure^  consisting  of  a  fibrous 
membrane,  and  a  lining  of  germinal  or  nucleated  membrane ; 
both  of  which  are  continued  into  the  Haversian  canals.  This 
inner  lining  assists  in  the  formation  of  new  bone,  but  the 
fibrous  portion  has  no  formative  power. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  prove  that  the 
periosteum  possessed  this  formative  power,  but  they  are  still 
inconclusive;  and  the  only  prartical  deduction  obtained  ist 
that  when  it  is  destroyed,  there  is  a  want  of  nutrition  and 
reproductive  power,  in  proportion  to  the  destruction  of  the 
formative  membrane  and  the  vessels  passing  along  with  it  to 
the  substance  of  the  bone. 

The  presence  of  this  formative  membrane,  internal  to  the 
fibrous  coat,  will  at  once  explain  Low  subperiosteal  exudation, 
as  in  the  case  of  splints  and  other  exostoses,  is  converted  into 
bony  structure. 

Having  in  view  all  the  peculiarities  of  structure  found  is 
the  various  bon$8,^we  will  now  consider  the  diseases  affectii^ 
them. 
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osrrns,  ob  nfVLAiocATioy  o?  boks, 

Haj  be  aonte  or  ohionia  It  xnay  inyolve  the  wliole  stibstanoe 
and  extent  of  a  bone,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  a  portion  of  it 
(dicmnacribed  inflammation).  The  cansee  are  external  ii^jtuy, 
eonouaeion,  and  hereditary  tendency. 

Aonte  inflammation  of  bone,  involying  the  shafts  ia  fonnd  to 
affect  yonng  race-horsea  in  the  disease  termed  "sore  shins." 
This  disease  nsuaQy  invdyes  the  periostenm  and  external 
layer  of  the  bone  only;  and  such  cases  terminate  by  a 
deposition  being  thrown  ont  between  the  periostenm  and  the 
bone,  which,  becoming  organised,  forms  a  permanent  thicken- 
ing, depending  more  or  less  npon  the  degree  of  the  diseased 
action;  bnt  in  rare  cases  the  whole  of  the  bOne  is  affected, 
and  the  inflammation  is  of  snch  an  acute  natnre  that  the 
vitality  of* the  bone  is  destroyed;  the  exudation  blocking  up 
the  Hayersian  canals  and  canaliculi,  and  thus  arresting  the 
AutritiTe  Amotions.  The  dense  structure  of  the  bone  does  not 
]>ennit  the  blood-Teeseb  to  relieve  themselves  by  pouring  out 
their  liquid  contents,  as  in  the  softer  tissues,  and  the  part  dies 
•1>y  the  pressure  on  its  vessels^  even  when  the  diseased  action  is 
not  sufficiently  active  to  produce  this  death  of  the  bone.  Ac- 
cording to  Ooodsir,  the  first  changes  that  bcour  in  the  bone  are 
'to  be  distinguished  within  the  Haversian  banah.  These  dilate 
or  become  opened  up;  and  the  result  of  this  is  the  conversion 
of  the  contiguous  omialB  ifito  one  cavity,  and  the  consequent 
removal  or  absorption  of  all  the  osseous  texture  of  the  part 

CSoncuirent  with  this  softening  and  opening  up  of  the 
bony  texture^  an  external  swelling  makes  its  appearance ;  the 
vessels  of  the  periosteum  and  contiguous  soft  parts,  becoming 
involved,  throw  out  a  deposit  upon  the  surface  of  the  bone. 
This  exudate,  as  a  rule,  becomes  converted  into  bone,-  leaving 
•ihe  parts  permanentiy  altered  in  shape  and  appearance;  or  it 
may  become  absorbed  before  it  is  ossified,  and  the  parts  rq;ain 
their  former  condition. 

The  results  of  inflammation  of  bon^  where  resolution  does 
sot  take  place,  axe  either  an  increased  condensation  or  an 
abnormal  rarefaction.  Of  both  these  forms  we  have  good  in- 
atances  in  most  cases  of  ostitis,  whether  occurring  in  the 
aavioulfli  or  other  bones.     (See  figures  of  Navicular  Bones.) 
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In  {he  ^  first  fonn,  the  Haversian  canals  and  the  cancellated 
Spaces  are  blocked  up  by  earthy  matters,  which  give  to  the  bone 

an  7voiy-like  appearance  when 
sawn  acroso;  at  the  same  time 
the  bone  is  heavier  and  denser. 
In  the'  latter,  or  rarefaction  of 
l^bone,  there  is  a  diminution  of 
its  density  and  weight,  owing 

Jto  its  tissues  being  expanded, 

£  -\\1^^^^^^^^^^HF^     ^^d  ^  ^^  canals  and  cells  being 

enlarged,  with  thinning  of  ita 
osseous  layers,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  communications  between 
T,a.  19.-I«f«i«  «ctr«nii  of  tSM.  jte  various  inteispaces.    Whilst 

Inftbeftlthyoonditioii.    a,  JLamiiua  Ujer.   thlS  IS  going  OU,  the   outer  sur- 

i,CMiceU»tedti«ue.^^  ^  '  ^face  of  the  bone  may  become 

tKickened  by  a  deposition  of  new  bone,  or  it  may  be  removed 
by  absorption;  or  both  conditions  may  be  co-existent  upon  the 

same  surface  of  the  bone 
(see  Fig.  50).  Of  this  we 
have  other  examples  in 
navicular  disease,  where 
small  nodules  of  bony  mat- 
ter are  often  found  conti- 
guous to  a  pit-like  ulcer. 
Again,  it  is  generally  found 
that  when  this  loss  of  sub- 
stance goes  on  within  the 
bone,and  upon  its  articular 
surface,  as  in  ostitis  caused 
by  open  joint,  that  there  is 
-,      ««    T  *-^     ^ .*-  ^  *n^    *        ^  active  process  of  de- 

Tia,   SO.— Interior  extremity  of  tibU  In  a  ...  . 

sUteofnloeratiuD.    a,  Thickenwl  kminiJ  kyer.    position    gomg     OU     Upon 

6,  Cuioiu  apoL    €,  Canodkted  tiMue  opened  jta  periosteal  surface  ;  and 

this  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  process  of  repair  contemporary  with  that  of  destruction. 
During  the  early  stages  of  the  process  of  rarefaction,  the  bony 
texture  is  found  softened,  and  has  a  porous  appearance;  but 
later  on  the  effect  la  to  render  the  whole  subitanoe  d.  the  in- 
flamed part  more  brittle  and  liable  to  fracture,  as  In  the  caMi  of 
*  fractured  spavin,"  fractured  navicular  bonsi  Am. 
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The  outer  enrfaoe  of  the  inflamed  bone  pTeeentTa'^ngiri 
appearance,  fix)m  a  deposition  of  new  bone ;  the  periosteum  ia 
thickened,  and  in  the  more  acute  cases  it  is  detached  from  the 
bone,  which,  when  exposed,  has  a  white  and  smooth  appearance, 
with  hardly  any  change  in  its  structure,  the  diseased  action 
having  been  too  rapid  to  allow  it  to  open  outw 

When  the  inflammation  is  of  the  chronic  form,  the  patholo* 
gical  changes  occur  more  slowly,  and  when  different  parts  of  a 
bone  are  affected,  new  osseous  material  is  deposited  here  and 
there,  giving  the  bone  an  irregularity  of  shape,  as  in-  multiple: 
splints. 

A  very  moderate  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  ouler  lamella. 
of  bone,  produces  a  gelatinous,  dark  red  exudation,  which  gradu- 
ally changes  its  cciom  to  bluish-red  ebd  reddish-white,  and  at 
length  becomes  quite  white ;  at  the  sam3  time,  passing  from  its 
original  gelatinous  condition,  it  forms  a  coagulum,  like  the  white 
of  an  egg;  then  becomes  a  soft  flexible  cartilage,  and  finaUy* 
reddish-white  succulent  bone.  In  this  state  it  invests  the  bone,, 
and  constitutes,  according  to  its  quantity,  either  a  white,  porous; 
and  scarcely  perceptible  film,  or  a  thicker  layer,  that  resemblea 
felt  or  velvet  The  periosteum  appears  at  first  injected,  bluish- 
red,  infiltrated,  and  decidedly  swollen,  and  generally  has  but  a 
loose  connection  with  the  exudation.  The  ossified  exudation 
onites  with  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  either  forms  uninter- 
ruptedly an  addition  to  the  compact  wall,  or  is  connected  witk 
i%  by  a  spongy  layer  (diploetio).  The  inflammation  may  recur  in 
the  exudation  at  any  period  of  its  existence,  leading  to  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  its  sise. 

Such,  then,  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  various  changes  that 
occur  consequent  upon  Inflammation  of  bone. 

OBims  AND  PXRIOBTrnS  OF  THB  KETACABPAL  BONIBS,  OB 
"  80BB  8HIKS.'' 

This  is  a  form  of  disease  affecting  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
young  horses,  particularly  race-horses  under  four  years  old,  and 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  an 
amount  of  work  at  an  age  when  the  condition  of  their  bones  is 
totally  unfit  to  bear  iL 

The  bones  of  the  young,  being  isi  a  state  of  development! 
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4md  growth,  are  mucli  more  vascular,  and  contaiii  a  greater 
quantity  of  animal  matter  than  the  bones  of  .those  of  mature 
age ;  they  are  consequently  unable  to  stand  tiie  shocks  of  con- 
•Gussion,  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  their  training. 

Sore  shins  may  affect  the  whole  shaft  of  the  bone  (see  Fig.  21), 
4ind  may  be  so  excessive  as  to  cause  necrosis  to  supervene ;  but 
usually  the  inflamioation  is  circumscribed  and  confined  to  the 
lower  extremity  and  anterior  portion  of  the  bone.  The  1^  with 
which  the  animal  leads  in  the  gallop  is 
more  liable  to  be  affected  than  its  f ellowl 
JSh^ptanis.^-^IjBaneixeaa  occurring  after 
a  gallop,  insidious  %t  first;  the  horse 
restless,  shifting  his  weight  from  one 
leg  to  the  other  if  both  legs  are  affected, 
or,  if.  only  one,  standing  with  his  foot 
pointed.  It  the  inflammation  is  acut^ 
,there  will  be  fever,  with  acceleration  of 
.the  piilse  and  respiratory  movements,  and 
the  bones  are  sensitive  when  pressed 
upon.  Swelling  is  an  early  symptom;  at 
first  it  is  elastic,  tense,  and  doughy  to  the 
touch ;  it  depends  on  the  thickening  of 
the  periosteum ;  and  on  the  presence  of 
a  subperiosteal  exudate ;  afterwards,  the 
swelling  may  become  oedematous,  from 
effusion  into  the  areolar  tissue  external 
to  the  periosteum,  but  it  always  main- 
tains the  elastic  feel  imdemeath  the 
oedema. 

If   the.    subperiosteal   exudation    is 

Very  great,  and  the  swelling  involves  a 

large  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  bone, 

the   most    active    treatment    must-  be 

employed  in  order  to  prevent  necrosis. 

In  some  rare  cases^  the  exudate  becomes 

converted  into  a  thin,  sanious  matter, 

which  corrodes  the  surrounding  tissues^ 

•causing  great  febrile  disturbance,  and  may  cause  the  death  ot 

the  patient,  from  its  absorption  into  the  general  circulation. 

in  the  leas  acute  cases,  where  the  cause  has  been  less  severe. 
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fhe  disease  is  more  emmmaoribed  and  more  limited  in  its 
efTecta^  est  the  limbs  of  the  animal  have  been  more  able  to  bear 
it ;  it  beoomes  nltimatel j  qnite  hard,  from  the  organization  of 
the  exudate  into  bonj  matter,  and  when  this  is  effected,  the 
lameness  and  pain  generallj  disappear. 

In  the  aoute  and  extensive  form,  when  tiie  exudate  does  not 
break'  down  into  sanies,  or  when  suppuration  does  not  imme- 
diately take  place,  it  becomes  after  a  time  hardened,  and  finally 
eonveited  intd  an  enaheathing  ring  or  case  of  new  bone  around 
the  old  bone,  forming  a  support  for  the  limb,  as  will  be  de- 
scribed under  Necrcris. 

The  treatment  of  the  acute  form  is  by  free  subcutaneous 
incisions  through  the  periosteum;  this  will  relieve  the  pain,  cut 
short  the  diseace,  and  by  all&wing  the  exudate  to  escape,  will 
prevent  the  separation  of  flie  periosteum  from  the  bone,  a  result 
to  be  dreaded  in  every  djute  case,  as  leading  to  the  necrosis  of 
the  bone  by  the  xemoval  of  its  blood  supply.  In  addition  to 
this,  warm  and  soothing  fomentations  are  to  be  used  at  first, 
succeeded  by  odd,  and  afterwards  by  blisters.  The  constitu- 
tional treatment  to  consist  of  a  smart  purgative,  followed  by 
alteratives  or  sedatives^  with  low  diet,  and  the  animal  to  be 
kept  aa  quiet  aa  possible.  In  the  less  severe  form,  incisions 
are  not  called  for,  and  the  cold  application  may  be  employed 
bom  the  outae^  succeeded  by  blisters,  «i  in  the  acute  form. 


BPUNTB 

Are  another  form  of  ostitis  and  periostitis,  affbcting  the 
metacarpal  bones,  and,  in  rare  instances,  the  metatarsals.  They 
have  a  great  analogy  to  the  last-named  disease,  differing 
only  in  situation;  splints  being  usually  found  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  1^  involving  the  inner  small  and  large  meta* 
carpal  bones»  whereas  the  other  form  is  usually  found  upon  the 
anrfaces  of  the  lower  third  of  the  large  bone  only.  The  reason 
lor  thia  may  be  found  in  the  pace  of  the  race-horse  being  the 
gallop,  in  which  the  weight  of  the  animal's  body  is  thrown 
upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the  hone  with  fearful  velocity  at 
"cach  SQccttSsive  bound,  causing  the  inflammation  of  the  bone 
^  that  part  by  which  the  abock  is  received,  dplinta,  on  the 
•other  hand,  are  caused  by  a  moderate  pace,  the  trot  or  gentle 
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gaflop,  Where  the  animal  is  more  kept  up  to  the  bridle,  and 
.the  weight  thus  throwli  more  directly  upon  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  bone,  and  is  thence  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  splint,  in 
the  s^e  way  as  a  blow  will  caiw  an  indirect  fracture,  as  already 

explained.  As  a  rule,  the  inner  side 
of  the  upper  third  of  the  metacaqialfl 
is  the  seat  of  splint ;  but,  owing  to 
peculiarity  of  form  and  sliape  of  the 
leg,  the  deposit  may  be  found  upon  the 
outer  side;  or  both  upoir  the  inner  and 
outer,  and  middle  aspect  uf  the  limlx 
Percivall  describes  five  classes  of  splints : 
Ist.  Simple. 

2d.  Double  or  pegged  splints ;  that 
is,  those  which  are  found  upon  both 
aspects  of  the  limb,  with  an  osseous 
communicating  bar  running  from  one 
to  the  other. 

3(?.  Those  clo«e  to  the  knee. 
4/Aw  Consisting    of    two    or    more 
exostoses  upon  one   side  of  the  1^ 
one  above  the  other,  with  perhaps  an 
osseous  communication. 

Btk,  Little  bony  excrescences,  in- 
volving the  knee-joint,  namely,  the 
head*  of  the  metacarpus    minor  inter- 

PiG.    22. — Uompoond  ipHnt,  j     x_  •:! 

inrolving  the  threTmetaiirpia'^^^'    *^^    trapezoid,    or    metacarpus 
b(nie«.a,lnter.metocarpai  groove,  minor  extemus^  and  unoiform. 

preeentuig  a  smooth  healthy  tur-        a      •       i  i*    i.        i  m. 

face,    b,  b,  OneouM  depoat,  in-      -^  Simple  spUnt^  When  not  causuig 
▼olving,  the  extremities  of  the  lameness,  and  in  a  poaition  removed 

metacarpal   aod    anperiar    eesa-  m  •  •  .      «     . 

moideanligamentK  cTe.^,  Irregu-  ™°^  Cither  articulation  Or  tendon,  is 
lar  ossificatione,  involvinir  the  not  looked  Upon  as  an  uuBoundneaa. 

smaU  metacarpalB,  lower  end  of  «  it     ^  i        ^ 

large   metacarpal,  and    forming  "'^^  ^  ^le  other  forms  must  be  clasd- 

pointsof  attachment  to  the  nipe.  fied  as  causes  of  unsouudneas,  as  they 
nor  Beaamoidean  ligament  ahove  .  ^.         ,.   , ,  , 

iti  faihiication.  oxQ  at  any  time  liable  to  cause  lame- 

How.  -The  mere  hnportent  por-  ness«;    and    aTS    indicative    of    more 

tlont  of  thla  ftinn  <rf  tpilitt,   nainelf,    ,.  .,  .  .  , 

thoM  loToivinir  tbo  Hirsmeiittnu  Mmo-  disease  than  18  apparent  either  to  the 

tor«,  mn  hidden  from  ttow  Ja  the  *       *  .  t 

iiTinir  •utj«et  eye  or  touch  of  the  examiner ;  disease 

involving  articulating  surfades,  ligamentous  stmoturesi  or  Inter- 
fering \yith  the  movement  of  a  tendon. 
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Ph)fes0or  Dick  taught  that  a  splint  never  interfered  with  the 
action  of  the  flezor-pedia  tendon ;  that  the  soft  parts  adapted 
themselYes  to  the  hard ;  and  that,  although  a  splint  might  press 
upon  the  tendon,  a  corresponding  hollow  was  made  for  it  hy 
ahsorption  of  the  softer  structure.  I  cannot  agree  with  this. 
Experience  has  proved  to  me  that  it  is  wrong,  and  that  the 
lameness,  depending  upon  the  interference  of  the  splint,  can  be 
completely  cured  by  the  removal  of  the  deposit 

A  simple  splint  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  is  more  apt  to 
cause  lameness  than  one  on  the  inner  side. 

The  causes  of  splinta  are  concussion  and  hereditary  predis- 
position, more  especially  that  arising  from  shape  and  form  of 
leg,  which  descends  from  parent  to  ofiTi^ring. 

Splints  are  most  generally  found  in  horses  that  are  newly 
put  to  work,  or  they  may  arise  in  the  unbroken  colt  when  he 
is  allowed  to  gallop  and  play  in  the  fields.  The  class  of  horse 
most  subject  is  the  lighter-bred  horse,  or  that  which  is  called 
upon  to  go  beyond  a  walking  pace.  Heavy  cart-horses  seldom 
have  splints ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  provided 
their  legs  were  subjected  to  the  same  amount  of  concussion. 

Splint^  are  exostoses  due  to  a  cireumscribed  superficial  in- 
flammation of  the  bone  and  periosteum,  and  not  inflammation 
of  the  interosseous  ligament,  as  described  by  some  writers. 
Numerous  specimens  in  the  College  Museum  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  view.  The  effects  of  the  concussion  which 
produces  this  form  of  ostitis  may  be  due  to  the  immature  age 
of  the  bone,  to  peculiarity  of  shape  in  the  leg,  to  tiie  method 
by  which  the  animal  is  shod,  or  to  work  at  a'h  early  age.  Old 
horses  throw  out  splinte  occasionally. 

Splints  do  not  always  produce  lameness.     If  of  the  simple 

kind,  when  the  horse  is  very  young,  and  before  he  is  broken  in, 

•  lameuess  is  but  seldom  seen ;  and  when  over  six  or  seven  yeam 

of  age,  he  seems  exempt  from  lameness,  although  the  deposit 

might  be  of  considerable  size. 

When  simple  splints  cause  lameness,  it  is  during  their  forma- 
tion,, that  is,  during  the  inflammatory  ^stage,  and  before  the 
periosteum  has  adapted  itself  to  the  pressure.  The  young 
horse  of  good  action,  is  the  one  most  likely  to  suffer,  as  the 
effects  of  shock  or  concussion  are.  greater  and  more  destructive 
to  his  limbs  than  to  the  limbs  of  a  horse  withJower  action. 
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PECULIAniTT  OF  SFUNT  LAHEKESS. 

The  lameness  may  precede  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  any  swelling  or  depodtwand 
in  such  a  case  it  is  apt  to'be  confounded 
,with  that  arising  from  other  diseasea. 
But  if  the  following  observations  aie 
kept  in  remembiance,  no  mistake,  need 
be  made:— r 

Isi.  Tlie^age  of  the  animal  The 
lyoung  horse  is  most  liable  to  splint 
lameness,  the  older  horse,  to  navi^ 
fular  disease. 

^2d.  Tlie  peculiarity  of  ^action..,  A 
'liorse  h^ne  from  splint  will  walk  a|^ 
parently  or  nearly  sound,  but  will 
trot  very  ]ame,  the  drcp  of  the  head 
and  body  upon  the  sound  side  being 
very  greats  and  out  of  all  proportioir 
to  the  apparent  soundness  of  the  walk. 
'  ^d.  A  want  of  flexion  may  be  ob-^ 
unaryformor  aoTved  at  the  knee. 
•pUnt  on  the  Inner  licU  of  near      4ik  When  the  patient  first  comes 

HSJSiiSl^i^lIrS  0^^  a°d  is  made  to  tret,  he  may  &> 
ctigkoal  apeoSuMa  the  inter,  moderately  souud,  but  after  a  tima 
csieoiii  ligament    notoeiified.  ^^  lameuess  increases,  tlie  concussion 

being  a  cause  of  pain.  In  navicular  disease  the  lameness^ 
generally  decreases  with  exercise. 

Btlu  Pressure  upon  tlie  part  of  the  leg  where  spliiit  is  likel/ 
to  be  will  cause  pain;  some  heat  is  present;  anc^  by  a  care(iiiL 
manipulation,  a  hard  swelling  perhaps  smaller  than  a  pea  may  be 
felt  In  some  cases  the  exostoses  soon  develop  themselves,  and 
then  there  can  be  no  further  difficulty ;  but  in  others,  this  does  not 
occur  for  several  weeks,  and  these  are  most  unsatisfactory  to  the 
surgeon.  In  some  rare  cases  the  lameness  is  very  excessive, 
the  horse  being  scarcely  able  to  put  any  weight  upon  the 
affected  limb;  standing  with  the  toe  only  touching  the  ground,, 
with  great  heat  and  swelling  of  the  x^^  affected,  at  the  same 
'  time  suffering  from  constitutional  disturbance  to  a  considerable 
degree;     In  such  a  case,  the  treatment  must  be  prompt,  to- 
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reliere  the  animal  from  its  snfferixigs,  and  the  best  is  'sub* 
cutaneous  periostiotomy^'"  as  lecommended  by  the  late  Professor 
SevelL 

The  operation  is  performed  by  making  a  transverse  incision, 
irith  the  rowelling  scissors^  immediately  below  the  enlargement^ 
introducing  the  "  periostiotomy  knife  "  flatwise  under  the  skin» 
as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  splint,  turning  the  cutting  edge 
inwards  on  to  the  bone,  and  cutting  through  the  periosteum 
into  the  new  formation.  It  may  be  necessary  to^cast  the  horse^ 
bat^  as  a  rule,  the  application  of  cocaine  and  the  twitch  keepa 
him  quiet  enough. 

Some  practitioners  pass  a  seton  over  the  deposit  «iter  the 
operation,  and  I  recommend  it  as  good  practice. 

la  all  cases  a  purgative  must  be  administered;  and  in  the 
mildBr  ibnns,  fomentations  and  the  application  of  a  cooling 
lotioa  tie  quite  sufficient  to  remove  the  inflammation  and 
lameness ;  but  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  a  blister  should  be  applied, 
and  in  obstinate  cases  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  fire  the 
part,  the  method  by  pyro-puncture  being  preferable,  as  it  leaves 
bat  little  blemish;  the  instrument  to  be  made  hot,  and  applied 
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with  sufficient  pressure  to  pierce  the  sldn,  and' to  enter  the  new 
deposit 

If  there  do  a  return  of  lameness  when  the  patient  is  put  to 
work  after  an  apparent  cure,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  the 
ihoes  off,  turn  him  into  a  loose  place,  and  allow  a  long  rest. 
When  the  deposit  is  sufficiently  prominent  to  interfere  with 
the  acfcioii  of  the  flexor  tendon,  the  treatment  is  to  cut  down 
ixpon  it  and  remove  it  by  the  bone  forceps  or  Yolkmann's  spoon. 

Sometimes  the  splint  is  large  enough  to  interfere  with  the 
idion  of  the  opposite  fore  foot^  that  is  to  say,  it  is  liable  to 
be  struck  by  the  other  foot  during  rapid  action.  In  such  a 
case  a  boot  must  be  used,  and  the  absorption  of  the  deposit 
•xdted  by  the  application  of  the  ointment  of  the  biniodide 
of  mercoiy ;  or  if  it  be  a  sharp,  prominent  splint,  it  is  to  be 
removed  by  the  bone  forceps.  This  striking  of  the  enlarge- 
laeiKt  with  the  opposite  foot  is  apt  to  cause  the  horse*  to  fall. 
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tma'  the  aaddenneas  land  Tiolenoe  of  the  pain,  or  to  induce 
inflammation  in  the  splint,  and  vezy  severe  lamenesa ' 

Splints  in  the  hind  legs  seldom  oanse  Iameaess;'^the7*ai< 
tasnally  npon  the  oater  side  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  There  are 
many  examples  of  ostitis  that  ^nU  be  described  more  appro^ 
piiatelj  nnder  the  head  of  lameness.  Sore  shins  and  splints 
are  perhaps  the  only  ones,  nsnallj  met  mth  in  practice,  of  in- 
flammation ofthe  compact  shaft  of  the  bone;  the  other  forms  being 
fonnd  altadking  the  cancellated  stractore  composing  the  short 
and  inegqlar  bones,  and  the  extremities  of  the  long  ones.  Bat 
before  passing  on  to  these,  I  shall  describe  sdoMons  inflammfr' 
tion  of  bones,  aaies»  necrosis,  and  the  non-inflammatgsy  diseases 
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Tubercular  or  scrofulous  arthritis  and  ostitis  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon disease,  and  is  known  as  joint-ill.  It  attacks  animals  of  all 
ages,  but  particularly  the  young.  In  cattle  it  sometimes  assumes 
the  form  of  malignant  *'  foul  in  the  foot"  (paronychia  ungularis 
maligna),  and  the  following  is  the  pathological  anatomy  of  a 
case  of  '*foul  in  the  foot"  arising  from  scrofula,  occurring  in 
my  own  practice. 

The  animal  was  a  two-year-old  heifer,  which  had  been  suffer* 
ing  for  about  fiye  months  froolk  foul  of  the  foot;  having  defied 
all  the  ordinary  remedies  to  effect  a  cure,  and  the  fact  that 
seyeral  animals' on  the  same  farm,  and  of  the  same  breed,  were 
aimilarly  effected,  induced  the  veterinaty  surgeon  in  attendance 
to  send  one  of  the  affected  feet  of  this  malignant  case  to  the 
College  for  examination. 

The  part  sent  was  a  fore  foot,  having  been  cut  through  about 
the  lower  third  of  the  metacarpus,  showing  the  fetlock  joint  and 
the  two  complete  digits  attached. — (See  Photo-lithograph,  Plate 
XL,  Figure  9.) 

In  external  appeamnce  it  was  very  much  swollen,  and  studded 
round  with  ulcers  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  from,  that  of  a  six- 
pence to  that  of  a  halfpenny.  The  fetlock  joint  was  completely 
open  on  the  right  side,  and  deep  ulcerations,  of  the  articular  stir- 
faces  of  the  bones  had  taken  place,  more  particularly  of  the 
trochlea  of  the  metacarpus. 

On  attempting  to  remove  the  skiuiit  was  found  closely  ad- 
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herent  to  the  sulxmtaaieous  tiasue,  and  intimately  blended  witk 
it  The  subcutaneous  substance  consisted  of  an  inflaniinatoty 
exudate  of  considerable  thickness,  having  a  pale  bluish  appear- 
aiice,  a  vitreous  character,  and  quite  structureless ;  it  vaa  so 
intimatelj  infiltrated. within  the  textures  of  the  tendons  &nd 
ligaments  beneath,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  detached  from 
thenu 

Throughout  this  exudate  were  a  number  oi  sinuses  of  yarioufl 
sizes  and  figures,  containing  a  yellow  semi-fluid,  granular-look- 
ing substance,  which,  on  examination  with  the  microscope,  pre« 
sented  all  the  characteristic  appearances  of  tubercular  Jpuir,  and 
a  very  few  tubercle  earpuedee  mixed  with  it 

The  cavities  in  which  the  substance  was  contained  varied  is 
size  from  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  lean,  the  smaller  ones  being  toi 
the  most  part  circular  in  'figure,  while  the  larger  ones  varied  very 
much,  their  form  and  outline  making  it  evident  that  their  en- 
laigement  was  due  to  the  confluence  of  two  or  more  smaller 
ones.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  these  littie  cavities,  there 
was  very  little  of  that  apparent  inflammation  in  the  immediately 
surrounding  textures  which  we  invariablv  find  in  the  formatioii 
of  an  ordinary  abscess. 

On  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  bones,  I  found  in  the 
first  or  upper  phalanges  not  only  the  medullary  canal  filled  with 
lymphoid  material,  but  the  whole  of  the  cancellated  tissue  en-*, 
tirely  replaced  by  that  substance.  The  bones  of  the  second  or 
middle  phalanx  also  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  but 
there  was  no  ulceration  of  the  articular  extremities.  There  was 
a  slight  calcareous-looking  deposit  on  the  bones  of  the  first 
phalanx,  but  on  examination  it  had  no  bony  structure. 

The  old  writers  described  this  disease  as  "joint-ill,'^  and 
ascribed  it  to  rheumatism.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  were 
wrong;  as  in  its  progress  it  differs  most  materially  from  rheuma- 
tism. If  the  patient  be  under  three  or  even  four  weeks  old,  the 
first  noticeable  sign  of  the  disease  is  a  dribbling  of  urine  £romf 
the  umbilical  cord.  In  fact,  the  urachus  has  again  become  per- 
vious, and  allows  the  urine  to  escape,  although  the  urethra  18 
quite-  in  a  normal  condition,  the-  animal  having  been  seen  ta 
urinate  in  a  proper  manner.  C<»comitant  with  this*  unnatural 
flow  of  urine,  the  patient  will  be  found  stiff  and  lame  in  one,  two, 
oe  mere  irf  ite  limbs  or  jointa ;  the*  affected  parts  are  swdlei^ 

ir 
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Iiot,  and  tender;  the  respirations  hnrried;  but  the  appetite  re- 
mains tolerably  good  for  some  time ;  the  swollen  jointa  suppur- 
ate; and  the  disease  is  now  complicated  with  open  joint;  ahacoMoa 
form  on  various  parte  of  the  body,  the  patient  loses  flesh,  be- 
comes unable  to  rise,  and  dies,  a  miserable  object 

The  causes  are  extrinsic  and  intrinsic. 

The  extrinsic  are  exposure  to  cold,  a  bad  mother — ^that  ia  to 
saj,  a  mother  that  is  without  suflBcient  milk  for  the  foal — ^loas 
fasting,  as  in  cases  where  the  mother  is  put  to  work  shortlj 
after  the  birth  of  the  foal,  and  only  allowed  to  suckle  h«r 
joung  two  or  three  times  a  day.  I  have  seen  the  disease 
produced  in  pet  lambs  when  brought  up  on  co  Vs  milk ;  these 
circumstances  produce  debility  of  the  constitution,  indigestion^ 
and  mal-assimilation. 

The  intrinsic  cause  is  'the  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  this  may^ 
arise  independently  of  any  external  circumstances. 

Pathology. — ^To  understand  this  correctly,  it  must  be  re-*- 
membered  that  the  growth  of  the  bones  is  very  rapid  in  young^ 
animals,  and  that  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  required  in  the 
part,  in  order  to  supply  the  nutritive  plasma  for  such  growth ; 
in  fact,  the  bones,  more  particularly  their  extremities,  are  in  a 
state  of  healthy  congestion.  The  blood  supply  must  be  abun« 
dant  in  quantity,  and  healthy  in  quality ;  but  in  this  diseaae 
the  latter  condition  is  absent ;  and  instead  of  supplying  hoalthy 
material  for  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  the  bones,  it  con- 
veys a  degraded  form  of  an  albuminoid  matter,  which  is  de« 
posited  in  the  structure  of  the  bones,  and  there  excites  a  form 
of  strumous  inflammation  leading  on  to  caries,  the  removal  of 
the  articular  cartilage,  and  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  end 
around  the  jointa,  which  make  their  way  through  the  ligaments' 
and  8}movial  membrane,  and  burst  externally  by  many  openings, 
which  communicate  with  the  joint  by  circuitous  sinuses. 

The' probabilities' of  effecting  ~^  a  cure  will  much  depend  upon 
the  severity  and  situation  of  the  arthrodial  inflammation.  If 
the  larger  joints,  or  those  having  extensive  motion,  as  fK*^rae 
hock-joint  or  elbow,  be  already  opened  by^the  suppuration^  the 
case  may  be  looked  upon  as  hopeless. 

If  treatment  is  to  be  adopted,  it  must  in  the  flrst  place  be 
directed  to  the  removal  of  all  extrinsic  causes;  secondly,  to  pio« 
mote  a  better  condition  of  the  system  generally;  and  thirdlyg 
to  modify  the  local  manifestations  of  the  disease.^ 
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In  order  to  promote  a  better  tone^of  the  sjnbem,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  Diarrhoea 
maj  be  present,  the  fseces  containing  dots  of  curdled  milk, 
mixed  with  much  mucus,  foetid  in  odour,  and  irritating  to  the 
anus ;  or  the  bowels  may  be  constipated.  In  both  conditions, 
a  very  gentle  laxative,  as  four  ounces  of  castor  oil,  with  two 
drams  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  maj  be  given;  and  when' 
the  bowels  are  restored  to  their  proper  state,  a  pint  of  lime 
water  in  a  little  milk  two  or  three  times  dafly,  in  addition  to 
half-ounce  doses  of  the  syrup  of  the  compound  phosphates  or 
**  chemical  food"  twice  }>er  day.  I  can  speak  with  great  con- 
fidence of  the  phosphates  as  being  most  beneficial  in  all  debili- 
tating diseases  of  young  animals.  Great  care  must  be  taken  te 
see  that  the  patient  suckles  its  mother  sufficiently  often,  and 
if  he  be  unable  to  stand  to  do  so,  he  must  be  lifted  and  held  upi 
If  the  mother  has  not  sufficient  milk,  the  deficiency  must  be 
supplied  with  coVs  milk,  care  being  taken  that  this  does  not 
constipate  the  bowels;  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar  and  water  to  it  will  be  usefuL  The  mother  must  rest 
from  work,  and  be  supplied  with  good  food ;  a  mixture  of  beans^ 
oats,  bran,  and  grass  if  in  season,  will  be  most  suitable. 

The  lime  water  is  recommended  as  an  antacid.  At  one  time 
it  was  supposed  to  supply  lime  to  the  bones ;  it  is  now  held  that 
the  bone  diseases  of  the  young  are  not  due  to  the  want  of  lime, 
but  to  its  elimination  from  the  system  by  the  kidneys.  Autho* 
rities^  however,  are  divided  upon  this  subjectb. 

Simulating  this  disease,  both  in  its  symptoms  during  life  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  lesions  found  after  death,  is  another  affec- 
tion of  the  articulations  and  bones,  arising  from  the  absorption 
of  septic  matter,  viz. — 

Omphautis, 

Or  inflammation  of  the  umbilical  cord,  seen  in    very  young 
animals,  particularly  foals,  a  few  days  or  a  week  or  more  old. 

In  many  instances  the  first  noticeable  symptom  of  this  condi- 
tion  is  a  dribbling  of  urine  from  the  umbilical  cord.  The  urachus^ 
at  first  impervious,  has  again  become  pervious,  allowing  the  urine 
to  escape,  although  the  urethra  is  quite  in  a  normal  condition, 
the  animal  having  been  seen  to  urinate  in  the  natural  manner. 
In  some  instances  the  above  symptom  mSy  oe  preceded  by  great 
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reBtlessneBB,  colicky  painB,  a  tendency  to  lie  upon  the  back»  pain 
eTinced  when  the  umbilicus  is  pressed  upon,  some  swelling^  of 
the  parts  and  a  doughy  feeling,  with  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
accelerated  breathing,  and  rapid  prostration.  In  other  instances 
,  the  first  noticeable  sign  may  be  lameness  in  one  or  more  limbs, 
with  swelling  of  one  or  more  joints,  considerable  fever,  accel- 
erated respiratory  movements,  &c.,  whilst,  again,  all  these  symp- 
toms may  be  almost  simultaneously  manifested. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  was  first  described  by  Bollinger, 
who  found  that  the  arthritis  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  urachus^ 
and  the  treatment  should  be  directed  to  that  condition,  and  the 
experience  of  veterinarians  in  this  country  has  confirmed  this 
view. 

The  causes  are  sometimes  very  obscure,  but  any  ordinary 
cause,  such  as  cold — ^particularly  damp-cold — or  being,  kept  in 
ill-drained  places,  may  induce  it,  and  it  has  b^n  observed  that 
where  mares  and  foals  are  pastured  in  fields  that  have  been 
lately  dressed  with  bone  manure,  the  foals  are  very  apt  to  suffer 
from  this  disease. 

The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  umbilical  cord — ^a  repre- 
hensible practice,  particularly  if  applied  too  close  to  the  abdomen 
— ^is  another  cause  of  the  disease. 

Any  and  all  of  these  causes  induce  inflammation  in  the 
remains  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  artery,  vein,  and  urachus,  which 
soon  assumes  a  septic  character  ;  the  septic  products  are  absorbed 
into  the  circulation,  cause  the  inflammation  of  the  articulations 
and  bones,  and  it  is  now  found  that  the  most  successful  method 
of  treating  it  is  to  excise  the  remains  of  the  umbilicus  close  to 
the  floor  of  the  abdomen,  remove  all  dHms  of  blood,  &c.,  con- 
tained in  the  surrounding  tissue,  foment  well,  and  dress  anti- 
septically,  and  if  there  be  colicky  pain,  freely  foment  the  parts. 

The  excision  of  the  cord  is  necessary  whether  the  urachus 
remain  patent  or  not,  and  is  to  be  performed  in  all  cases  where 
the  abdominal  pain  or  joint  affection  are  assbciated  with  heat, 
swelling,  or  tenderness  of  the  umbilical  region.  If  there  be 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  enemas,  containing  a  teaspoonful  of 
glycerine,  are  advisable. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  always  remembered  that  the  health 
of  the  mother  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  production  and 
removal  of  this  disease,  and  must  upon  all  occasions  demand  the 
veterinary  surgeon's  care  and  attention. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

( 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BuNES  AND  ARTICULATIOKS — COntxnXiecL 

VLCBBATIOK — OABIBS^HEOBOSIS-— OBNTBAL  A|n>  8TJBFEBI0STBAL 
SUFFUEATION — ^ABSCESS  IB  THB  8UBSTAH0B  OF  A  BONB. 

Wbitebs  upon  Imman  surgery  make  a  distinction  between 
ulceration  of  bone  and  caries,  both  conditions  being  associated 
vitb  the  formation  of  pus.  Thus,  Professor  Syme  says — **  By 
ulceration  we  mean  that  condition  of  bone  in  which  there  is 
loss  of  substance,  together  with  suppuration,  but  in  which  the 
ulcer  has  a  tendency  to  heaL  In  caries,  on  the  contrary,  while 
there  is  a  loss  of  substance,  together  with  suppuration,  there  is 
so  far  from  being  any  tendency  to  heal,  that  healing  is  very  dif&' 
cult  to  accomplish."  The  same  authority,  quoting  from  Listen, 
says : — "  It  may  tend  to  prevent  confusion  of  the  two  morbid 
states,  if  we  confine  the  term  ulceration  to  suppuration  in  and 
absorption  of  bone,  whilst  the  vessels  retain  a  considerable 
power  of  action,  throw  out  new  matter,  and  procure  a  repara- 
tion of  the  breach;  and  this  condition  of  the  osseous  tissue 
exists  when  the  disease  is  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  bone, 
and  when  it  has  been  induced  by  an  external  cause.  On  the 
contrary,  the  term  caries  will  denote  that  particular  kind  of 
ulceration  in  which  reparation  is  hardly  attempted  by  nature, 
and  is  with  difficulty  obtained  by  the  most  active  influence, 
and  this  disease  will  be  most  generally  found  to  affect  the 
cancellated  structure. 

To  the  veterinary  pathologist  this  difference  is  not  at  all 
satisfactory,  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  ulceration 
of  bone  with  a  discharge  of  pus  is  the  result  of  external  xajiiry — 
that^  in  fact,  there  is  necrosia.  o:?  nctual  death  of  a'  leyet  oi 
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• 
bone,  more  or  less  deep,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  injury  being 
inflicted  upon  a  part  of  the  bone  other  than  its  articular  end; 
whilst  caries  is  confined  to  tlie  extremities  of  the  long  hones 
and  concellat^  structure  of  the  short  and  irregular  bones ;  and 
when  not  caused  by  external  injury,  is  unaccompam'ed  hy  the 
formation  of  pus.  Of  Uiis  we  have  many  examples  in  navicular 
disease,  bone-spavin,  ring-hone,  &c 

Profecsor  Spence  says,  that  "  The  peculiar  ohstinacy  of  a  ' 
truly  cai'ious  surface  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  it 
IS  really  dead.*  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  necrosis,  and  when  the 
necrosis  occurs  in  our  patients,  it  is  always  accompanied  hy  sup- 
puration. I  shall,  therefore^  distinguish  these  two  terminations 
of  ostitis,  when  not  caused  hy  external  injury,  as — 1«*.  Caries  or 
removal  of  degenerated  bone  tissue  by  ahsorption  without  sup- 
puration, commonly  found  to  exist  in  the  articular  ends  of  the 
bones;  and,  2d.  Necrosis,  or  death  of  a  bone,  or  a  portion  of 
oono,  accompanied  by  suppuration;  the  dead  bone  heing  removed 
by  expulsion  or  surgical  interference. 

Canes  may  arise  from  traumatic  or  idiopathic  inflammation 
of  the  synovial  memhrane,  or  from  ostitis  commencing  in  the 
cancellated  structure  of  the  bone,  and  it  may  be  defined  as  a 
alow  absorptive  process  by  which  the  bone  becomes  eroded  and 
cribriform  in  appearance,  the  ahsoiption  extending  to  a  distanca, 
the  bone  converted  into  a  hrittle  mass,  and  the  surrounding 
parts  more  vascular  and  swollen  than  in  the  normal  state.  Or  the 
destructive  process  is  limited,  hy  a  deposition  of  hony  material 
within  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  bone,  rendering  it  of  an 
ivoiy-like  appearance  when  cut  into,  and  increasing  its  density 
and  weight— (See  Fig.  20,  page  152.) 

Caries  commences  in  the  interior  of  a  bone,  and  malces  its 
way  outwards;  the  bone  dcquices  a  red  hue;  its  articular  sur- 
face becomes  soft;  its  laminal  layer  and  articular  cartilage  are 
removed,  exposing  the  cancellated  structure,  from  which  vascu* 
lar  processes  shoot  out  in  the  form  of  red  teat-like  granulations; 
the  surface  of  the  opposing  bone — forming  the  articulation — 
hecomes  similarly  diseased,  the  granulations  from  the  one  hone 
coalesce  with  those  from  the  other,  and  form  a  vascular  connoc* 
tion  between  the  interior  of  both  boneat  In  this  manner  the 
process  of  anchylosis  is  commenced. 

When  caries  is  situated  in  a  bone  over  which  a  tendon  tplvs^ 
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BM  ihe  navicular,  sesamoid,  or  bicipital  groove  of  tbe  humerus, 
the  fibres  of  the  tendon  become  "  ruptured  by  abrasion  "  upon  the 
roughened  surface,  or  by  an  inflammatory  softening — gelatina- 
tion— -of  the  tendon,  whereby  its  smooth,  cartilaginous  surface 
becomes  roughened ;  string-like  processes  of  its  fibres  are  seen 
upon  it;  which  finally  unite  to  vascular  projections  from  the 
bone,  and  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two.  The  pro- 
Ipress  of  caries  is  thus  arrested  by  the  adhesion  of  the  tendon 
to  the  bone. 

The  effect  of  caries  is  to  remove  the  bony  laminal  layer 
and  the  carUlage,  and  thus  destroy  the  articulation  which  it 
may  invade;  but  whilst  this  process  of  destruction  goes  on 
within  the  bone  and  upon  its  extremity,  we  find  that  the  peri- 
osteal surface  and  compact  tissue  become  the  seat  of  new  bony 
ileposit,  situated  beneath  the  periosteum,  which  envelops  the 
diaeased  bone,  as  it  were,  in  a  ring,  and  extends  to  all  tlie 
bones  of  an  articulation  which  may  be  involved  in  the  caries ; 
finally,  binding  them  firmly  together;  in  fact,  converting  two  or 
more  bones  into  one,  and  destroying  motion.  The  united  bones 
now  perform  the  functions  of  one  bone ;  and  fn  virtue  of  this 
the  pain  produced  by  the  attrition  of  the  roughened  surfaces 
of  the  bones  one  upon  the  other  is  no  longer  caused. 

Within  the  bone  the  degenerative  process,  in  the  majority  of 
<sases  that  have  been  carefully  examined  by  me,  is  limited  by 
consolidation  of  the  cancelli ;  and  in  a  recent  specimen  which  I 
have  in  my  possession,  I  found  that  the  first  alteration  to  he 
observed,  in  addition  to  the  increased  vascularity,  was  the 
removal  of  the  fatty  material — ^which  is  found  abundantly  in 
bone  during  health — and  the  formation  of  an  oiganiisable  lympb, 
which  is  finally  converted  into  bone,  giving  to  the  original 
trabeculated  structure  an  ivory-like  appearance. 

The  external  signs  of  caries  vary  according  to  its  seat.  If  it 
be  in  the  bones  of  an  articulation  having  a  distensible  capsular 
ligament,  as  the  true  hock,  there  will  be  sweUing  of  the  joint  by 
distension  of  its  synovial  membrane  and  capsular  ligament,  with 
heat,  pain,  and  lameness.  But  if  it  be  limited  to  the  mere  gliding 
articulations,  their  synovial  membranes  are  too  limited  to  allow 
of  this  distension;  and  before  the  appearance  of  the  external 
subperiosteal  deposition  just  referred  to,  the  speciality  of  the 
lameness  and  heat  of  the  part  are  the  only  signs. 
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Tr€aimma.-^Whea  caries  is  finnly  establiahed.  the  only 
metiiod  by  which  it  can  be  lepaiied  is  bj  assisting  the  process 
of  adhesion  between  the  opposing  snifaces.  This  is  to  be  effected 
by  rest;  and  by  the  actual  canteiy,  which  has  a  wonderfol 
effect  in  aUaying  the  diseased  action  and  removing  the  pain.  It 
also  promotes  the  fonnation  of  reparative  materifid,  and  hastens 
the  process  of  repair.  It  mnst  be  understood  that  when  anchy- 
losis occurs  in  articulations  with  extensive  motion,  such  as  the 
true  hock,  elbow.  Sec,  the  animal  is  of  little  use,  and  no  treat- 
ment is  of  any  avail;  bat  when  caries  is  commencing  in  these 
situations,  its  progress  may  be  arrested  by  rest  and  the  cautery, 
or  other  severe  external  irritant.  But  when  the  mere  gliding 
joints  are  its  seat^  then  anchylosis  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
radical  cure. 

Necrosis,  or  death  of  a  bone,  corresponds  to  mortification  of 
the  soft  structures,  and  is  as  distinct  from  caries  as  mortification 
is  fix)m  ulceration.  Kecrosis  is  divided  into  four  varietiefl^ 
namely.  Id,  the  scrofulous;  2d,  the  superficial,  or  that  whlch'ioa 
volves  the  outer  lamella,  and  presents  itself  in  the  flat  and  long 
bones ;  3d,  that  form  which  destroys  the  internal  part  of  a  bone^ 
and  in  which  the  outer  shell  is  not  affected;  and  4ih,  that  in 
which  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  dies.  The  last  three 
forms  aro  respectively  named  external,  "*  superficialis  or  partialis^"* 
central  or  internal,  and  general  necrosis,  or  necrosis  totalis* 

Necrosis  superficialis  depends  upon  very  acute  superficial 
ostitis,  periostitis,  or  any  injury  which  destroys  the  periosteum, 
as  well  as  injuring  the  bone  itself.  It  was  thought  at  one  tine 
that  the  mero  removal  of  the  periosteum  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce this  form  of  necrosis,  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  such  is 
not  the  case,  and  that  when  necrosis  and  exfoliation  occur,  they 
do  so  from  the  violence  which  separated  the  periosteum  having 
destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  bone  itselfi 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  form  occurs  except  from  direct 
violence  to  the  part,  such  as  blows,  kicks,  &a,  which  expose  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  and  excite  inflammation  in  the  ad|joining 
tissues.  The  necrosed  portion  presents  a  white,  waxy  appear* 
ance,  as  if  it  had  been  carefully  macerated,  sonorous  when  struek 
by  a  probe,  and  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  before  separatioii, 
it  becomes  changed  in  colour,  passing  through  various  degrees  of 
green,  brown,  and  black.    These  changes  are  attributed  to  th» 
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action  of  the  atmospIieTe  and  the  character  of  the  discharge. 
The  limita  of  the  dead  portion  are  not  always  easily  defined,  and 
at  all  times  its  outlines  are  Tery  irregular.  If  the  skin  should 
he  nncnt,  or  be  healed,  over  the  seat  of  the  injury,  an  abscess 
soon  forms,  which,  if  left  alone,  discharges  itself;  and  if  the 
ulcer  is  examined  by  a  probe,  the  bone  will  be  found  bare,  and 
perhaps  loose.  The  abscess  does  not  heal  trntQ  the  loose  por* 
tion,  called  an  exfoliation,  is  remoTcd ;  in  fact,  there  is  now  a 
fistulous  communication  between  the  dead  bone  and  the  at- 
mosphere. The  separation  of  the  dead  bone  is  effected  by 
the  absorption  of  the  layer  of  living  bone  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  it^  by  a  process  analogous  to  sloughing  of  the  soft 
parta 

When  the  dead  bone  is  remoTed — ^naturally  or  by  surgical  in- 
terference— the  surface  beneath  it  granulates,  and  bony  matter 
is  formed  in  the  gap,  which,  however,  is  not  always  sufficient  to 
fill  it,  but  to  round  off  its  edges,  and  the  part  is  left  permanently 
deficient. 

Free  vent  must  be  given  to  the  pus^  which  is  curdy  in  con- 
sistence, and  foetid  in  odour — ^the  dead  bone  examined,  and  when 
found  to  be  loose  removed  by  the  forceps.  If  the  necrosed 
portion  be  a  mere  thin  pellicle,  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
will  ofton  dissolve  it,  and  thus  save  a  prolonged  process  of  ex- 
foliation. 

This  form  of  necrosis  often  attacks  the  inferior  maxillaiy  bone 
from  the  pressure  of  the  curb,  and  the  os  pedis,  from  pressure 
of  a  foreign  body,  as  the  shoe  naiL 

Necrosis  totalis  affects  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  more 
especiaUy  the  metacarpals  and  the  metatarsals,  and  also  the 
BcapulA.  One  specimen  of  the  latter  is  now  in  the  Yeterinaiy 
CoDege  Museum. — (See  Photo-lithograph,  Plate  I.,  Fi^.  6.) 
The  cause  of  this  form  is  violent  concussion,  as  from  galloping 
or  jumping,  producing  violent  ostitis,  which  from  its  rapidity 
does  not  permit  the  dense  texture  of  the  bone  to  open  out,  so 
as  to  allow  the  Haversian  canals  to  accommodate  the  congested 
vessels,  or  permit  them  to  reliere  themselves  sufficiently  by 
efltasion.  In  addition  to  this,  the  small  amount  of  exudation 
which  ensues  blocks  up  the  canaliculi  and  lacunie  of  the  bone, 
arresting  its  nutrition,  and  finally  destroying  its  vitality. 

When  the  vitality  oL  the  bone  is  destroyed,  a  large  deposit 
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'of  osseous  .matter  takes  place  under  the  periosteum,  and  in 
this  manner  the  dead  bone,  which  is 
called  a  sequestrum,  becomes  enclosed 
within  a  capsule,  perforated  bj  numer- 
ous openings  termed  cloacs  (see  Fig 
25),  and  these  are  not  filled  up  until 
the  dead  bone  is  entirely  removed ;  but, 
after  this  has  taken  place,  granula- 
tions spring  up  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  shell,  and  the  cavity  is  eventually 
filled  up  by  osseous  matter,  so  that  in- 
stead offal  hollo  w_  bone  we  find  a  solid 
cylinder. 

It  may  be~here  noticed  that  the  bones 
of  the  legs  of  race-horses  are  more  liable 
to  necrosis  than  those  of  animals  of  a 
coarser  breed,  not  only  because  they  are 
subjected  to  greater  concussion,  but  being 
more  compact  in  their  structure,  inflam* 
mation  in  them  is  apt  to  terminate  in 
their  death* 

The  separation  of  the  sequestrum  is  de« 
scribed  as  follows  by  Sokitansky : — "  AH 
round  the  necrosed  poition,  that  is  to 
say,  at  its  margins,  and  at  the  part  where 
its  surface  is  exposed  to  that  of  the  healthy 
Pia  25.-.N«oitMaitot^  bone,  the  latter  undergoes  a  gradual  ex- 

<»f  metataiml  bone,     a,  Se-  .'  -...*..    \..  ^ 

quertral  capsule.  6  Mid  e,  pansiou  or  rarefiaction  of  its  tissue,  by 
ClaM»,orfoFamiiimgraBdU.  |jhe  enlargement  of  its  Haversian  canals, 
assumes  a  rosy  colour,  and  becomes  succulent  It  gradually 
acquires  an  areolar  structure,  and  is  thus  more  rarefied; 
at  length  it  disappears  altogether,  and  a  red,  soft»  spongy 
substance,  or  layer  of  granulations,  occupies  its  place.  This 
change  is  produced  by  the  infiammatory  process,  which  gives  rise 
to  suppuration  and  granulation ;  the  bony  tissue  beginning  with 
the  Haveraian  canals  is  dissolved  by  the  matter  secreted  within 
them;  while  the  granulations  which  shoot  forth  at  the  same 
time  fill  up  the  enlarged  canals.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
process  is  the  formation  of  a  furrow  of  demarcation,  which  en* 
circles  the  margin  of  the  dead  bone,  and  is  filled  up  with  granula* 
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^ns ;  and  so  £Bir  as  the  process  Is  completed  on  that  surface,  of 
the  living  Ji>one  which  faces  the  dead,  so  £ar  is  the  sequestrum 
separated."  The  necrosed  portion  is  very  irregular  in  its  outline, 
and  the  luxuriant  granulations  from  the 
living  parts  shoot  into  these  irregularities, 
causing  a  dove-tailing  closely  resembling 
actual  union.  From  various  specimen!^ 
in  my  possession,  I  find  that  the  dead 
bone,  when  of  any  considerable  magni- 
tude, is  removed  in  numerous  portions, 
that  is  to  say,  it  becomes  broken  into 
several  fragments,  which  find  their  way 
to  the  surface  through  the  cloaca  time 
after  time.  In  the  annexed  illustra- 
tion five  sequestra  were  found  within  the 
capsule. 

The  cloacae,  or  foramina  grandia,  serv- 
ing as  outlets  for  the  pus  and  sequestra, 
present  themselves  about  the  middle  or 
lower  third  of  the  new  bone  as  oval- 
shaped  openings ;  and  a  remarkable  fact 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Good- 
sir,  connected  with  these,  namely,  that 
*•  they  are  almost  invariably  opposite  to  a 
smooth  or  unaltered  surface  of  the  dead 
shaft,  and  that  they  result  from  the  pus, 
thrown  out  from  the  granulating  internal 
surface  of  the  new  shaft,  making  its  way<  .      ,     . 

.      ^,  .      .         T        xt.  _x  i.        ^-      Fw-  26.— Section  of  the 

to  the  extenor,  by  the   parts  not  yet  tone  repre«snted  in  Fig.  25, 
closed,  in   consequence   of  having  been  •lowing  five  lequestra,  or 

i.  ^-1        -111     t>J^    1  •  1    <*««^  piecoi  of  the  onginu 

opposite  portions  of  the  old  shaft,  which  bone.  «,  C»piule;6Midc, 
had  not  afforded  separate  osseous  centres'"  Seqnertra.^ 
By  this,  Goodsir  means  that  the  smooth  surface  of  that  part  of 
the  old  shaft  had  not  afforded  spicuhe  of  bone  adherent  to  the 
periosteum,  when  that  membrane  became  separated  from  the 
old  shaft,  to  act  as  centres  of  ossification  ;  for  he  founded  the 
doctrine  that  the  formation  of  new  bone  depended  not  so  much 
on  the  periosteum,  as  upon  the  spiculae  of  living  bone  which 
were  attached  to  it.  He  says  : — "  When  the  entire  shaft  of  a 
bone  23  attacked  with  violent  inflammation,  there. is  generally 
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tune,  befoiB  fbe  ddath  of  tibe  bone  takes^place,  for  the  sepan^ 
tion  of  more  or  less  numerons  portions  of  its  surface.  Whea 
.'the  entire  periosteum  has  separated  firom  the  shaft,  it  carries 
with  it  minute  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Each  of 
these  is  covered  on  its  external  surface  by  the  periosteum,  <m 
its  internal  by  a  layer  of  granulations/  the  result  of  tho 
organized  matter  which  originally  filled  the  Haversian  canals ; 
the  gradual  enlargement  and  subsequent  blending  of  which 
ultimately  allowed  their  vascular  contents  tp  combine,  with  the 
layer  of  granulations  just  described,  to  form  the  separating 
medium  between  the  dead  shnft  and  its  miimte  living  remnants. 
These  minute^  separated  portions,  after  having  advanced  some* 
what  in  development,  appear,  when  carelessly  examined,  partica-^ 
larly  in  dried  specimens,  to  be  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
periosteum,  and  have  been  adduced,  by  the  advocates  of  the' 
agency  of  that  membrane  in  forming  new  bone,  as  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  their  opinions." 

The  causes  of  necrosis  totalis  are  ostitis  and  periostitis  of  a 
violent  form,  brought  about  by  galloping,  jumping,  or  any  other 
cause  of  violent  concussion ;  it  is  situated  in  the  long  bones^ 
or  in  the  os  pedis  in  some  cases  of  very  acute  UnniTiiHa^  ^th 
sloughing ;  and  a  partial  or  total  necrosis  of  this  bone  sometimes 
results  after  neurotomy 

The  symptoms  are  violent  pains,  manifested  by  lameness,  if 
in  the  extremities,  with  swelling,  at  first  doughy  and  elastic, 
by  reason  of  the  effusion  between  the  periosteum  and  bone, 
and  of  the  thickening  of  the  periosteum  itself;  it  presents  no 
distinct  boundary  when  involving  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft 
The  swelling  gradually  becomes  harder  as  the  process  of  ossifi* 
cation  goes  on ;  but  at  various  parts,  more  especially  towards 
the  lower  portion  of  the  bone,  soft  points  can  be  detected  in  it, 
attended  eventually  by  fluctuation.  These  finally  burst,  and 
discharge  pus,  which  may  at  first  be  odourless ;  but  after  the 
abscesses  have  been  open  a  short  time,  it  emits  that  peculiar 
fcetor  characteristic  of  diseased  or  dead  bone.  If  the  abscesses 
be  examined  with  the  probe,  the  bone  will  be  found  bare,  and 
perhaps  loose. 

Treaimmi, — ^If  a  considerable  length  of  a  shaft  is  dead,  some 
time  must  be  allowed  for  the  consolidaticm  of  the  capsule  before 
any  attempt  is  made  for  the  removal  of  the  sequestrum,  takii^ 
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r  HbUb  the  fimimal  is  properly  oai^  for,  by  baviog  good  food, 
oomfort,  and  clflanlineflB ;  but  if  the  bone  be  not  a  weigbt-bearing 
one,  as  the  inferior  maTJllaj  no  time  should  be  lost  in  removing 
all  portions  of  the  dead  bone.  The  following  j^M^will  illustrate 
the  necessary  treatment 

A  bay  mare  .was  brought  to  the  College  last  winter  with  a 
fistulous  opening  in  the  lower  jaw,  from  which  flowed  a  large 
quantity  of  Tery  foetid  pus.  Upon  examination,  about  five 
inches  of  the  original  bone,  extending  from  thd  incisors  back- 
wards, was  found  enclosed  in  a  capsule  of  new  bone,  in  which 
were  several  doacsB  connected  with  the  fistula.  When  the 
probe  was  introduced,  loose  pieces  of  bone  could  be  detected 
within  the  capsule.  The  animal  was  cast,  the  skin  dissected 
fi:om  the  largest  fistula^  and  the  doacse  enlarged  with  the  tre- 
phine. It  was  found  necessary  to  make  two  openings  in  the 
capsule,  before  the  sequestne  could  be  removed  by  the  forceps ; 
the  parts  were  now  washed  out  by  syringing  with  dilute  carbolic 
add  (the  foetor  being  very  ofifensive),  and  the  animal  allowed  to 
lise.  Three  days  afterwards  the  discharge  had  entirely  ceased; 
the  wound  heiJed  up  rapidly,  and  the  mare  continues  well  to 
thisdiqr. 

The  same  principle  of  treatment  will  apply  to  necrosis,  wher- 
ever situated,  care  always  being  taken  that  every  portion  is 
removed,  and  that  strong  and  proper  instruments  are  used. 
,^  symptoms  of  partial  necrosis  of  the  os  pedis  will  be  exactly 
like  tiiose  of  partial  fracture  of  it  (described  hereafter) ;  and 
the  syn  j>toms  of  total  necrosis  in  acute  laminitis  will  be  swell- 
ing round  the  coronet,  with  great  lameness,  separation  of  the 
crust  from  the  sensitive  foot,  discharge  of  a  dark-coloured 
sanious  matter  from  the  npper  part  of  the  foot,  and  finally,  if 
the  animal  live,  sloughing  of  the  whole  hoof,  accompanied  by 
great  constitutional  excitement  and  irritative  fever;  the  pulse, 
at  first  hard,  full,  and  rapid,  finally  becomes  small,  thready,  and 
quick;  with  foetor  of  the  breath  in  some  cases,  and  death  in  a. 
'teiy  snort  space  of  time.  The  foetor  of  the  breath  and  the  very 
rapid  sinking  are  supposed  to  be  caused  by  absorption  of  the 
lanious  discharge. 

I  think  I  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that  in  compound* 
fractures,  when  the  fragments  are  completely  detached  and 
lepoated  front  the  bone,  they  die,  constituting  necrosis  by 
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ftactnie;  that  in  all  eases  their  presence  is  made  manifeti;  hf 
the  formation  of  fistolons  abscesses;  and  tliat  their  remoyal  is 
imperatiye. 

In  the  ox  tEibe,  the  digital  bones  snffer  from  necrosis^  owing 
io  an  inflammatipn  of  the  inteinligital  fibrous  tissne* 

It  was  supposed  at  one  time  taat  a  sequestrum  was  reduced  in 
size  hj  the  action  of  the  absorbents;  but  it  is  now  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  that  dead  bone  is  in  every  respect  a  foreign  body,  and 
cannot  be  acted  upon  by  the  absorbents  more  than  any  other 
insoluble  substance.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a^sequestrum  is  much  smaller  than  the  original  bone ;  this 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  &ct  that  its  animal  baisis  is 
dissolred  by  the  purulent  dischaige,  and  that  it  is  thus  rendered 
taiittle,  and  liable  to  be  broken  into  fragments  by  the  morements 
!<tftheanimaL 

Internal  necrosis  is  Tory  rare  in  the  lower  animals,  one  speci- 
men only  in  the  Museum  presenting  any  appearance  of  it.  The 
following  are  its  symptoms  in  the  human  being,  namely,  most 
ezoruoiating  pains,  supposed  to  arise  from  the  resistance  of  the 
outer  shell  to  the  swelling  of  the  inflamed  part  The  fever  is 
often  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  patient  obtaining  repose.  Ihe 
enlaigement,  exceedingly  hard  and  diffuse,  depends  on  the  swollen 
condition  of  the  bone,  and  in  time  becomes  very  vascular  and 
softened.  The  medullary  membrane  is  completely  destroyed. 
The  swelling  continues  for  a  long  time,  but  abscesses  graduaOy 
form  in  the  soft  parts ;  the  outer  layer  of  the  old  bone  expands 
and  grows,  during  the  continuance  of  the  suppuration^  by  the 
dilation  of  the  Haversian  canals;  whilst  new  bone  is  fanned 
externally,  so  that  the  seqnestral  capsule  is  partly  of  old  bone 
and  partly  of  new.  When  the  sequestrum  is  removed,  and  tiie 
process  of  regeneration  complete,  the  bone  consists  from  without 
inwards  of  the  outer  sheU  of  new  bone,  the  layer  of  old  bone 
which  is  not  necrosed,  and  the  central  portion  of  new  bone 
formed  by  the  granulations  within,  and  which  for  a  long  time 
Dccupies  the  place  of  tiie  medullary  canaL 

The  interior  of  the  bone,  at  first  solid,  becomes  opened  up  by 
the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  Haversian  canals  of  the  new 
bone,  wheteby  its  structure  becomes  cellular,  and  in  this  way  il 
inoompletely  supplies  the  place  of  the  medullaiy  oanaL 

llany  experiments  have  been  inada  which  show. that  tfa^^ 
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destmeiion  of  tlie  mednlla  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  death  of  a ' 
}xme,  and  it  has  also  been  carefullj  noted  that  the  pbwer  of 
reproduction  Taries  in  the  different  bones  of  the  body,  being 
great  in  some,  and  less  in  others,  and  in  some  absent  altogether* 
Thus  the  long  bones,  the  lower  jaw,  and  scapula  possess  the 
power  of  reproduction  to  a  great  extent;  the  cuboid  and  other 
short  bones  cannot  be  reproduced. 

Portions  of  the  cranium,  under  particular  droumstances,  says 
Pirrie,  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  reproduced;  but  if  botli 
tables  be  destroyed,  together  with  the  pericranium,  there  will 
bs  Tery  slight  reproduction ;  for  the  dura  mater  has  veiy  little 
tendency  to  produce  new  bone,  and  for  this  reason  reproduction 
does  not  take  place  after  the  operation  of  trephining  the  skulL 
The  bones  of  the  face,  howerer,  seem  to  have  the  property,  for, 
in  several  instances  I  have  witnessed  complete  reproduction  after^ 
trephining  the  maxillary  sinusesL  ^ 
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Suppuration  beneath  the  periosteum  is  not  uncommon,  and 
may  result  from  blows,  such  as  '^  speedy-cut,"  or  from  such  opera*- 
tions  as  *  punching  *  for  bone-spavin.  The  symptoms  of  this 
fona  of  suppuration  are,  diffuse  swelling,  extending  in  eveiy 
direction  from  the  seat  of  iiguiy.  The  swelling  is  tense  and 
dram-like  when  felt;  it  may  be  large,  whilst  it  contains 
but  little  pus ;  after  a  time,  however,  abscesses  form  on  various 
^parts  of  it^  and  discharge  a  foetid  pus.  The  animal  is  very 
lame,  and  a  high  state  of  irritative  fever  supervenes,  which 
may  run  on  to  a  fatal  termination.  The  treatment  for  cases  of 
subperiosteal  suppuration  must  be  prompt^  and  should  consist* 
in  making' free  incisions  through  the  periosteum,  and  thus  give 
vent  to  the  pus. 

Punctured  wounds,  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  elbow-joint^  are  veiy  apt  to  be  complicated  by  a  collection 
of  pus  under  the  periostum,  which,  if  not  aUowed  to  escape  by 
tree  incision,  is  apt  to  burrow  upwards  into  the  articulation, 
|thiis  causing  that  dreaded  complication,  open  joint  I  have 
seen  woupds  that  w^r^.seyerol  inches  from  Uie  articulation 
iten&inate  in  this  way,* 


m 
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ABSOEBS  IX  THB  8UBSTAXCE  OF  A  B02CE. 

The  formation  of  abscess  in  the  sulwtance  of  a  bone  is  of  xare 
ocouirence,  and  1  have  onlj  witnessed  one  marked  case  of  it 
The  bone  is  now  in  mj  possession,  and  the  two  figures  represent 
its  external  and  internal  appearances. 


Fio.  27.  Tia.  2a 

Tia.  27.— External  yfew  of  humaro  of  a  hone,  with  oeiitfml  ahioMt 
Fio.  28.— Intern*!  view  of  tame  bone.     At  a  is  e  well-defined  abuqeM, 

containing  Snepineted  pue ;  6  ehowt  the  dilated  oonditicm  of  the  medul- 

lary  canal,  the  oavitj  being  originally  filled  with  pua. 

An  abscess  may  form  within  the  cancellated  structore,  which 
is  hollowed  out,  as  in  the  illustration,  and  is  generally  situated 
near  the  articular  extremity  of  a  long  bone.  The  same  amouut 
of  inflammation  necessary  to  produce  pus  in  the  cancelli,  would, 
if  situated  in  the  com]xict  tissue,  cau«o  necronls.  It  Is  accom- 
panied by  thickening  of  the  outer  shell  of  the  bone,  as  In 
necrosis  The  dia^^osis  of  internal  abspess  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult, on  account  of  tlie  depth  of  its  seat  The  enlarp^ed  boDe, 
with  pain,  ynO.  be  our  only  guides  until  the  pus  has  pieroed 
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tlie.  bone,  and  found* its ^iraj  to' tlie  B\irface  of  the  skin. 
In  long-continued  cases  of  lameness,  with  enlargement  of  a 
bone,  as  in  the  specimen/  the  practitioner  should  open  the 
enlarged  portion  bj  the  trepliine,  the  probabilities  being  that 
he  will  find  either  pus,  or  a  sequestrum,  or  both,  imprisoned, 
and  that  their  removal  will  bring  on  a  favourable  termina- 
tion. In  the  case  from  which  tJie  specimen  was  obtained,  no 
other  reason  could  be  given  for  the  abscess  than  that  the  polo 
of  the  carriage,  hj  continuallj  stiiking  this  part,  brought  on 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  medullary  membrane,  as 
Avell  as  periostitis. 

When  the  trephine  has  to  be  used,  it  is  nearly  always  neces- 
sary to  cast  the  patient ;  mtildng  a  careful  incision  on  to  the 
diseased  bone ;  avoiding  injury  to  important  blood-vessels  and 
nerves ;  dividing  the  muscular  structures  in  the  direction  ot 
their  long  axes ;  separating  all  the  soft  tissues  from  the  bone 
before  the  trephine  is  applied,  or  its  teeth  will  become  clogged ; 
and,  finally,  washing  out  the  abscess  thoroughly  with  water  iu 
which  a  small  quantity  of  the  pure  carbolic  acid  has  been  dis« 
solved ;  and  leaving  the  lower  portion  of  the  wound  in  the  soft 
^tructares  open,  to  allow  the  eccape  of  the  discharges. 

Mr.  Stanley  says  that  "Circumscribed  abscess  is,  in  some 
cases,  attributable  to  the  softening  of  tubercular  matter,  analo- 
gous to  a  pulmonaiy  vomica,  and  that  the  contents  may  be 
discharged,  leaving  a  cavity  resembling  a  tuberculous  cavity  in 
the  lungR."  The  circumscribed  abscess,  according  to  the  same 
writer, ''  usually  remains  of  a  small  si2e,  but  in  some  cases  it 
has  enlarged  much  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  the  bone. 
Such  an  enlargement  is  not  the  effect  of  a  simple  expansion 
of  the  walls  of  the  bone ;  for  in  some  of  these  cases  the  osseous 
walls  of  the  abscess  have  increased  in  thickness,  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cavity.  The  process  consists  of  the  combined 
action  of  absorption  on  the  inside  of  the  abscess,  and  of  osseous 
deposit  on  its  outside,  whereby  its  osseous  walls  may  acquire 
any  degree  of  thickness,  according  to  the  predominance  ol 
"bsorption  in  the  one  direction,  or  of  deposit  in  tlie  other** 
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JIICKET& 

TliE  teniia  •rickets*  "and  *  rachitis  *  "are  used  to  denote  an? 
luinalnrol  softness  of  tlie  osseous  systaji  in  younr;  animals^ 
and  is  ivfetnUo  to  disordered  nutrition  of  the  osseous  tissue;. 
iiufoctfcAte* the, inal-assimilation  and:non*>deTehypment  of  the: 

materials     neccs*- 
sary  to  the  forma- 
[  tion  of  bone. 

Kickets  may  ho-. 

witnessed  in  foala^'. 

calves,  and  young: 

dogs,  more  especi- 

allyyoungspaniels. 

and  pointers.     In^ 

foalsandcalyes  the 

'metacarpal   bones 

{are    those    \rhiclt 

^ioonest  bend;  in* 

tdogs,    the    loxrcr 

third  of  the  hunie- 

irus;  giving:  ta  the: 

•clog   a  dirarf-like' 

appearance  :     he 

rio.  ss.  stands    with    hiv 

fore  t^  wide  apari»  and  walks  with  a  peculiar  rollin<^  gait, 

throwing  the  weight  of  his  body  fnna  one  limb  ta  auoilier  i« 
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a  pdonliarly  Indiorona  manner,  the  tternom  almoet  toncUng  the 

grouncL    In  foala  and  oalves,  the  ehafts  of  the  metacarpals  are 

the  first  to  give  waj,  the  cnrvatures  being  from  within  ont- 

vards;  thns  the  l^ees  are  thrown  ontwards,  and  the  toes 

drawn  inwards.    The  articulations  and  extremities  of  the  bones 

sometimes  become  enlarged,  hot,  and  painful;  causing  so  much 

lameness    that    the    little 

animal  merely  touches  the 

ground  with  th^  toes  of  the 

affected  limb^^  and  as  the 

animal  increases  in  size  the 

spinal  coluQin  beicomes.too 

feeble  to  bear  the  weight' 

of  the  body,  and  symptoms 

of  paralysis  are  observable. 

When  the  bones  of  the 
posterior'  extremities  are 
tf  eeted.  the  toes  are  turned 
«>utWards,  the  hocks  in- 
wards; the  points  of  the 
Aalci  almost  touching  each 
^ther ;  the  animal ,  being 
«what  is  termed  'cow- 
•locked,"  the  metatarsals 
•4t  their  middle  being 
Z)eiit  inwards  and  rather 
backwards.  In  the  dog  the  humeri — ^the  bones  most  commonly 
involyed — are  bent  laterally  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  their 
inferior  extremities  being  pulled  upwards  and  outwards  as  in 
specimens  29  and  30,  and  the  lower  third  of  the  shafts  curved 
inwards,  the  curvatures  being  so  great  as  almost  to  bend  the 
bones  completely  upon  themselves. 

In  rickets,  not  only  is  there  a  deficiency  of  the  inorganic 
elements  of  the  bones  originaQy — ^namely,  the  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime— but  there  is  a  want  of  power  to  assimilate 
these  salts;  for  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  there  is 
inordinate  excretion  of  them  ^from  the  system,  as  shown  by 
4eposit3  in  the  urina  The  structure  of  the  bones  is  soft^ 
cartilaginous^  and  open:   but' 'if  the  animal   be  allowed  to 


Pio.  80. 


ViQM.  30  Mid  80  iUintMte  tlie  bcniomdIUoB 
ot  ths  hvnMaras  la  rUk^  dogt. 
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li^  eartlij  matter  ib  depoaited  in  the  bonea^  whicli  eyentuallj 
become  firm ;  the  onrratures,  however,  remain.  It  is  a  notice- 
able fact  that  the  centre  of  the  onnre  in  a  riclcetj  bone  beoomes 
Btren^hened  bj  a  deposition  of  additional  bony  matter ;  thu» 
we  always  see  that  a  horae  with  bent  Ieg9  has  depoeitions  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  arch,  strengthening  the  weakest  paxt^  and 
making  the  bones  balkier  than  natural 

In  hydrocephalna  the  rickety  condition  of  the  bones  is  the 
resnlt  of  the  pressure  of  the  cranial  fluid. 

tickets  appears  when  the  patient  is  a  few  weeks  or  months 
old,  and  is  caused  by  constitutional  debility,  the  aerofnlous 
diathesis,  or  by  external  and  preveutiblo  eauaeo.  Thus  we  find 
it  in  calves  which  are  not  allowed  to  suckle  their  mothen ;  in 
foala^  when  the  mothers  are  taken  to  work  during  the  day,  and 
their  ofispring  allowed  to  suckle  perhaps  every  morning  and 
night,  or  at  most  three  times  a  day.  Young  animals  fed  upon 
artificial  foods  in  lieu  of  milk,  and  kept  without  exercise,  or 
when  placed  under  any  condition  which  interferes  with  those 
natural  functions  peculiar  to  youth,  may  become  rickety. 

In  all  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  irregularity  in  the  bowels, 
the  milk  passing  through  them  in  an  ill-digested,  curdy  condi- 
tion, white  in  colour  and  sour  in  odour,  "  the  white  skit,**  as  it 
is  vulgarly  called.  In  a  high-bred  calf  that  I  onoa  observed, 
this  kind  of  purging  had  existed  for  several  weeks.  At  the 
time  t  saw  him  he  was  about  three  months, old;  had  remained 
liealthy  until  he  was  six  weeks  old,  at  which  time  he  manifested 
s}rmptoms  of  rickets ;  and  when  examined  by  me  was  found  to 
have  bending  of  the  bones  of  the  extremitiea^  enlargement  of  the 
cranium,  with  separation  of  the  bones  at  their  sutures^  and  that 
he  was  blind  from  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  contained  within  the 
cranial  cavity. 

The  treatment  of  rickets  must  be  directed  to  the  removal  of 
all  influences  deleterious  to  the  constitution ;  and  to  the  support 
of  the  weak  and  bent  limbs.  To  fulfil  the  first  purpose^  the  most 
appropriate  remedies  are  dry  and  pure  air ;  a  large,  roomy,  loose 
box,  or,  if  the  weather  be  warm  and  dry,  a  nice  field  or  paddock, 
and  the  constant  companionship  of  the  mother.  ..  If  the  patient 
be  a  calf  which  has  not  been  allowed  to  suckle  from  its  birth» 
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gzaai  care  mnst  be  taken  fhat  it  be  fed  xepeatedly,  thougli  mode- 
zatelj,  during  the  dej. 

The  constitutional  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  con* 
dition  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  A  veiy  gentle  aperient 
might  at  first  be  giren  with  advantage,  such  as  four  onnces  of 
castor  oil— or  a  does  corresponding  to  the  age  of  the  patient — 
made  into  an  emnlsion,  with  two  drachms  of  the  bicarbonate  of  ' 
potash  or  soda,  and  a  sufficiency  of  water.  This  should  be 
•uoceeded  bj  small  quantities  of  lime-water,  saj  half  a  pint^ 
two  or  three  times  a  daj,  in  the  same  quantity  of  milk;  and 
when  the  acid  condition  of  the  bowels  has  paased  awaj,  which 
will  be  indicated  bj  absence  of  the  sour  or  acid  smell  and 
better  colour  of  the  tsdoes,  the  preparations  of  iron  wOl  be  found 
of  great  service,  more  especially  the  syrup  of  the  phosphates^ 
great  care  being  taken  that  the  digestive  organs  are  not  again' 
thrown  out  of  order.  As  a  rule,  the  mother  poeseases  an  abun- 
dant quantity  of  milk ;  but  should  it  be  otherwise,  the  patient's 
food  must  be  made  sufficient  for  its  wants  by  an  additional 
supply  of  milk  or  of  linseed  tea, — a  very  good  substitute,  and 
often  a  desirable  variety.  Cod-liver  oil  may  be  given  with 
advantage ;  and  if  the  animal  be  valuable,  the  expense  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  a  successful  iBsue. 

The  curvatures  in  the  limbs  are  to  be  supported  by  slight 
but  film  splints  of  wood,  applied  to  the  concave  aspect  of  the 
curves,  taking  care  that  they  are  of  sufficient  length  to  reach 
the  unbent  portions  of  the  limbs,  both  above  and  below  the 
curves.  A  moderately  firm  bandage  round  both  splint  and  leg 
will  cause  the  latter  to  approach  the  straight  line,  the  bones 
at  this  age  being  elastic  and  pliable.  The  splints  must  be  so 
padded  as  not  to  bruise  the  prominent  parts  of  the  legs,  and 
when  properly  and  skilfully  applied,  may  remain  on  for  some 
weekai  If  there  be  much  pain  and  lameness,  fomentations  and 
frictions  must  be  repeatedly  made  use  of,  and  the  splints  removed 
from  time  to  time. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  rachitis  is  thus  given  by 
Bokitansky :— *  The  texture  of  the  bones  is  affected  in  two 
ways,  of  which  sometimes  one  predominates,  sometimes  the 
other.  In  the  Jlrsi  case  the  bone  is  rarefied  and  increased  in 
size — expanded,  in  fact  A  pale  yellowioli-red  jelly  is  effu^ 
into  its  enlai^ed  canals  and  cells^  into  the  medullary  cavities^ 
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and  eren  under  the  peiioetetiiiL  The  bone  itself  is  abondanHy 
supplied  with  vessels,  and  foil  of  blood,  and  its  colour  is  there- 
fore darker  than  is  natural,  and  red.  Oocasionally  this  change 
reaches  to  such  a  degree  that  the  cells  of  the  spongy  bones» 
,  and  those  in  the  interior  of  the  medullary  tubes,  become  ex* 
cessivelj  distended,  and,  as  their  walls  disappear,  are  meiged 
into  larger  cavities;  several  cavities  become  single  spacious 
chambers,  and  the  bones  uncommonly  soft  and  fragile.  In  the 
ueand  case  the  bone  is,  in  addition,  deprived  of  more  or  less 
of  its  mineral  constituents;  and  sometimes  it  is  completely 
reduced  to  its  cartilaginous  element^  and  appears  like  a  bone 
that  has  been  steeped  in  acid.  The  bony  corpuscles  are  empty, 
and  their  rays  have  disappeared  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
lamellar  structure  is  here  and  there  obliterated.  At  other  parts 
the  lamelhe  appear^  as  it  were,  to  have  &Ilen  asunder,  <and  the 
oorpusdes  are  seen  quite  distinctly  interspersed  between  them. 
It  IS  upon  this  condition  that  the  flexibility  of  rickety  bones 
dependa*  *  It  is  remarkable,*  says  Bokitansky,  ^  that  in  cases  of 
general  rickets  the  reduction  of  a  bone  to  its  cartilaginous 
element  so  preponderates  in  some  bones  as  to  go  on,  even  to 
oompletioxc  without  any  trace  of  rarefaction.'' 

The  late  Professor  Badow  taught  that  in  rickets  the  cax^ 
tilage  yielded  neither  chondrine  nor  gelatine.  This  theory 
was  based  upon  one  given  in  Simon's  Animal  Chemittry. 
However,  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  analysed  bones  were 
not  rickety,  but  affected  by  moUities  ossium. 

To  conclude  the  subject  of  rickets,  I  must  say  that  the 
swelling  of  the  articulations  seems  to  indicate  that  the  disease 
does  not  consist  in  simple  absence  of  the  due  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  lime^  and  analysis  has  proved  that  the  cartilage 
itself  is  altered  in  its  constitution,  the  fat  increased,  and  the 
fluoride  rf  calcium,  present  in  healthy  bone,  is  absent  in  rickets. 
Analyses  of  some  rickety  bones  give — animal  matter  81'12, 
earthy  matter  18*88  in  100  parts ;  against  animal  matter  31*10, 
earthy  matter  68*90  in  healthy  bones. 

Allied  to  rickets  is  what  I  may  describe  as  true  atrophy  of 
the  bones,  or 

ifoiUTiEs  osaimc, 
A  remarkable   case   of  which   1  have  had  the    opportunity 
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-Df  Bedhg,  and  in  vhibh  ibere  mm  xemoval  of  the  earthj 
eoQstitnents  of  the  cianial  and  facial  bonea^  more  especiallj 
at  their  boidezs,  without  anj  Tisihle  external  alteration  of 
fltmctore.  There  was  neither  ewelling  nor  abscesses;  in 
tact,  nothing  to  indicate  the  pathological  change.  In  this 
case  examination  after  death  i^srealed  softening,  thinning  and 
perforation  at  the  sutures  and  in  the  bodies  of  the  bones,  giving 
them  a  pitted  and  worm-eaten  appearance^  The  perforations 
were  filled,  upon  the  cranium,  bj  the  perionmium  and  dura 
mater,  which  were  adherent  to  one  another.  The  palatine  bones 
and  alreolar  processes  were  soft,  porous,  and  spongy.— (See 
Photo-lithograph,  Plate  I.,  Fig.  8.)  An  examination  of  the 
plate  will  show  that  the  borders  of  the  various  bones  are 
separated,  in  some  places,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  an  inch. 
The  ethmoidal  bone  was  completely  absorbed,  and  the  brain  lodged 
in  the  frontal  sinuses,  fiUing  them,  as  well  as  its  proper  cavity. 

The  case  is  so  interesting,  instructive,  and  unique,  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  describe  it  The  patient  was  a  grey 
Clydesdale  gelding,  nine  yeais  old.  He  had  always  been  in 
good  health  until  within  about  three  months  of  the  time  when 
I  saw  him.  At  this  time  he  was  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  delirium — ^the  third  attack  within  three  months—and  now» 
Jiaving  a  dischaxgefrom  the  nostril,  was  supposed  to  be  glandered. 
I  found  him  blind  (amaurotic),  but  not  quite  unconscious ;  was 
Teiy  somnolent^  or  semi-comatose ;  but  would  wake  up  with  a 
irightened  start  when  anything  disturbed  him.  He  was  in  fair 
'Condition;  the  nasal  discharge  was  of  the  nature  of  a  thin 
reddish  serosity,  and  more  abundant  from  one  nostril  than  from 
the  other.  He  was  unable  to  masticate  hay  and  com,  or  did  so 
veiy  imperfectly,  and  was  becoming  worse  in  this  respect  His 
powers  of  deglutition  were  also  imperfect  and  on  examination 
I  found  Che  teeth  were  loose,  and  that  he  could  not  close  his 
mouth  firmly ;  but  the  lips  were  not  pendulous.  Upon  inquiry, 
I  Sound  that  he  had  been  supported  by  thick  gruel,  oatmeal 
balls  forced  into  Ips  mouth,  bread  and  milk,  boiled  potatoes,  tUL 
Jn  fact^  being  a  great  favourite,  he  had  been  well  taken  care  o£ 

Bei2ig  anxious  to  know  the  source  of  the  nasal  discbaige. 
^-about  which  my  opinion  was  sought  by  the  attending  prao« 
iitione^  I  explored  the  facial  sinuses  by.  means  of  a  gimlet 
and  discovered  that  the  bones  were  soft,  thin,  and  iasQj  perfo- 
rated, and  that  the  sinuses  were  not  filled  with  the  red  serosity 
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aiboTe  mentioned.  ExternaDj,  fhere  was  nothing  to  denote 
this  alteration  in  the  bones,  and  the  only  obeervable  change  of 
etractore  was  wasting  of  the  maaseter  muscles,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, an  apparent  undue  prominence  of  the  sygomatio 
ridge.  M7  prognosis  was  unfavourable,  and  in  a  few  days 
afterwards  he  died  comatose.  On  making  an  examination,  the 
t)rain  was  found  very  white,  and  greatly  enlaiged,  the  enlaige- 
ment  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  fibrous  development ;  the 
dura  mater  was  much  thickened,  in  some  places  upwards  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  The  lateral  ventricles  were  nearly 
obliterated  by  growth  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  brain  substance. 
The  cranial  nerves,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth  pair,  were 
normal  in  appearance ;  but  this  (the  fifth)  pair  were  greatiy 
enlarged,  not  only  in,  their  general  bulk,  but  in  each  of  their 
fibres,  which  were  coarse,  stringy,  and  distinctiy  separated  by 
an  abundance  of  fibrous  tissua-  As  already  stated,  the  eth- 
moidal bone  was  absorbed,  and  the  brain  and  thickened  dura 
mater  filled  the  frontal  sinuses. 

How  can  this  strange  disease  be  accounted  fort  If  the 
patient  had  been  human,  syphilis  or  mercury  would  have  been 
blamed;  but  here  was  a  patient  thi^t  had  never  been  mer- 
curiaL'zed,  never  syphilitic  It  might  with  reason  be  said  that 
the  attack  of  phrenitis  had  led  to  the  brain  enlargement,  and 
that  the  absorption  of  the  cranial  bones  had  resulted  from 
internal  pressure  from  the  growth  of  the  cerebral  mass.  But 
how  about  the  facial  bones  t  Was  the  altered  structure  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  sufficient  to  account  for  this  T  My  colleague. 
Dr.  Young,  is  of  opinion  that  the  disease  was  primarily  in  the 
bones,  and  that  the  pathological  alterations  found  in  the  brain 
and  nerves  were  a  result  of  the  osseous  change. 
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This  disease  was  first  described  in  this  country  by  Professor 
Yamell,  in  the  Veterinarian  of  I860.  It  appears  from  his 
careful  and  elaborate  risport  that  at  one  farm  near  Beading, 
no  fewer  than  six  horses  had  been  affected  with  this  strange 
malady  when  he  reported  upon  it  Since  then,  however,  many 
practitioners  have  witnessed  it,  and  all  agree  that  Mr.  Y amell*s 
zepoit  is  a  moet  £uthful  one.    Mr.  Anderson  of  Gla^gow^  aiid 
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Mr.  Robinson  of  Greenock,  have  seen  it  frequently ;  and  I  am 
indebted  to  them  for  many  valuable  hints  upon  the  peculiarity 
of  the  symptoms,  and  for  specimens  of  the  bones  of  the  head 


suffering  from  the  disease. 


Fio.  31. 
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TiWL  81  and  82. — CnnSo-f^MiAt  booet  aifeotad  with  osteo-poroibi ;  tlie 
front  yiew,  Il|^.  81,  repreMnting  the  enlai^gad  condition  of  the  face ;  and 
Tig.  82  ihowing  the  diieaie  extended  into  the  alreollur  oavitiea. 

Ab  a  rule,  the  bones  of  the  face  are  the  first  to  suffer;  but 
this  is  Jiable  to  exceptions,  as  the  following  extracts  from  the 
VeUrinarian  of  1860  will  show.  The  symptoms  were  de- 
scribed to  Mr.  Yamell  by  a  Mr.  Wallin : — ^"  My  attention,**  says 
Mr.  Wallin,  **  was  in  most  instances  first  directed  to  defective 
action^  perhaps  in  one  joint  or  limb  only^  in.  which,  upon  exami- 
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nation*  tenderness  wonld  Im  evinoed,  witli  inordinate  Heat^  and 
in  a  few  days  yisible  enlargement  wotdd  be  observed  to  exist. 
In  the  course  of  a  week,  or  thereabouts,  another  of  the  limbs 
would  become  affected  in  the  same  waj,  when  the  acute  symp- 
toms of  the  first  attacked  would  perhaps  hare  partiallj  passed 
ofil  In  this  way  all  the  four  extremities,  one  after  the  other, 
eventually  became  diseased.  The  appetite  was  generally  good, 
and  for  a  time  the  animals  did  not  lose  flesh  very  fast ;  but  after 
a  while,  from  the  great  constitutioQal  disturbance  set  up,  they 
fell  ofT  in  their  appetites,  and  began  to  waste  very  rapidly.  The 
pulse  seldom  rose  much  above  the  natural  standard,  and  the 
excretions  appeared  to  be  natural* 

It  appears  that  these  horses  had  been,  all  but  one,  bred  on  tkf^ 
same  farm,  and  were  the  offspring  of  different  mares  and  different 
sires.     The  facts  gained  by  Professor  Yamell  are  vexy  interest 
ing,  and  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

They  had  been  fed  on  the  same  food  as  other  horaes  on  Hif^ 
farm  which  had  never  shown  any  symptoms  of  the  disease 
The  owner  had  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  his  horses  in  thi* 
same  way  for  years  without  auy  previous  ill  effects.  Bran  or 
pollard,  along  with  the  ordinary  produce  of  the  farm,  formed 
the  greater  part  of  their  diet  They  all  drank  the  same  kind 
of  water  as  the  other  stock.  Professor  Yamell  examinod  the 
food  they  were  getting,  and  pronounced  it  good  It  appears 
that  male  animals  only  were  s&itacked ;  none  of  the  fillies  had 
ever  been  affected  with  the  disease.  Another  fact  that  Professor 
Yamell  mentions  is  most  interesting,  namely,  that  the  gentleman 
had  another  farm  a  short  distance  only  from  when  the  diseaaa 
existed  On  that  farm  not  a  single  instance  occurred,  althongh 
the  horses  were  bred  from  the  same  parents,  and  partook  of  the 
same  kind  of  food  I  will  detail  the  symptoms  in  the  two 
animals  that  were  suffering  at  the  time  of  his  visit  in  Professor 
Yamell's  own  words.  He  says : — "  I  was  first  shown  a  browu 
cart-horse,  five  years  old  He  was  standing  in  the  cart-horse 
stable  with  other  horses ;  was  in  verjr  fair  condition,  and  at  first 
sight  appeared  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter  with  him;  the 
pulse  was  only  a  littie  above  the  ordinary  standard,  and  the 
excretions,  as  far  as  I  could  see  or  learn,  were  natural  I 
ordered  him  to  be  led  out  of  the  suible,  when  I  observed  that 
lie  stepped  shorty  fiexed  lus  limbs  with  difficulty,  and  api>arently 
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witli  macli  pais,  p&rtioiilarly  the  near  fore  and  tiie  off  Und  legs» 
ihe  knee  and  hock  joints  of  which  were  hotter  than  natural, 
slightly  swollen,  and  tender  when  pressed  npon.  These  symp- 
toms  were  also  present  in  the  other  two  limhs,  but  in  a  much 
less  degree  of  intensity.  On  causing  the  horse  to  be  turned 
round,  or  moved  in  a  backward  direction,  a  decidedly  rigid  state, 
of  the  loins  was  observed,  and  by  pressing  upon  any  part  of  the 
back  considerable  pain  was  evinced.  On  examining  the  animal'S; 
head,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  enlarged  and  roundish! 
appearance  of  the  facial  region.  Each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw^ 
the  upper  maxillary,  and  the  nasal  bones  were  evidently  en- 
laiged,  and  pressure  on  them  caused  some  amount  of  pain.  On 
looking  into  the  mouth,  I  observed  that  the  mucous  membrane 
was  of  a  puiplish  tint,  except  at  the  margin' of  the  gums,  where 
it  was  of  a  pinkish  colour,  crossed  here  and  there  by  bluish 
lines  (veins).  The  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages  and 
the  conjunctival  membrane  also  were  paler  than  natural  This 
condition  of  the  membranes,  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Wallir.  could 
not  have  been  caused  by  any  medicine  that  had  been  given.*' 
•  In  the  other  case,  a  chesnut  horse,  which  Professor  Yamell 
examined,  the  joints  were  swollen,  hot,  and  tender ;  there  was  the 
same  rigidity  pf  the  back,  and  the  peculiar  colour  of  t^e  mucous 
nienibranes;  but  the  enlargement  of  the  bones  did  not  exists 
Tliis  case  had  been  ill  for  about  six  months. 

The  pod  mortem  examination  revealed  the  following  condition 
of  parts : — ^The  internal  organs,  with  the  exception  of  a  peculiar 
pallpr,  showed  no  marks  of  disease.  The  chesnut  horse  was  sent 
to  London,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Paddington  Station  he  was 
found  unable  to  walk  from  the  horse-box  to  the  van  that  was 
sent  to  take  him  to  the  Boyal  Veterinary  College.  On  his 
attempting  to  walk,  his  fore  legs  gave  way  at  the  elbow-joint  on 
one  side,  and  the  shoulder-joint  on  the  other,  in  consequence  of 
the  articular  and  capsular  ligaments,  and  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles,  which  are  attached  near  to  these  joints,  becoming 
detached  (as  was  found  to  be  the  case  afterwards)  from  their* 
hony  connections,  by  the  tearing  away  of  portions  of  diseased 
bones.  The  horse  was  destroyed  upon  the  spot,  and  the  carcasa 
tsken  to  the  College  for  dissection.  ''XJie  soft  parts,**  says 
Piofessor  Yamell, "  generally  were  paler  than  is  aaturaL^  especi* 
^  the  musdes  of  those  limbs  which  had ibeen  tjuovm^ottt  oC 
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use  from  the  pain  produced  whenerer  anj  moyement  was  at- 
tempted to  be  mada  But  in  these  stniotaies  I  did  not  detect 
the  slightest  traces  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  fat  generally  had 
a  mottled^  watery  appearance,  which  is  very  common  in  animals 
that  are  rapidly  losing  flesh,  and  this  had  been  the  caseinaveiy 
marked  degree  for  a  short  time  before  the  horse  was  destroyed. 
In  disarticulating  the  limbs  from  the  trunk,  and  also  the  seversl 
bones  of  each  limb  one  from  tho  other,  the  appearance  of  the 
interior  of  each  joint  was  remarkable.  In  most  instances^ 
although  not  in  all,  the  articular  cartilage  was  of  a  dark  skte 
colour,  much  thinner  than  is  natural,  and  in  many  places  it  was 
entirely  lost  This  was  especially  the  case  round  the  margin  of 
the  articulations,  leaving  the  bone  at  that  part  quite  exposed. 
The  synovial  membrane  was  considerably  thickened,  especial^? 
in  those  parts  where  it  is  most  vascular.  The  quantity  ot 
synovia  in  each  joint  was  small,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  in  some 
cases  mixed  with  blood.  The  charactei:  of  some  of  the  artico* 
lating  surfaces,  however,  was  quite  diflerent  In  such,  the  arti- 
cular cartilage  was  pale-coloured,  and  in  some  places  of  a 
palish  yellow,  velvety  to  the  feel,  and  evidently  containing  fat;* 
thereby  indicating  that  the  cartilage  cells  had  disappeared,  and 
fat  bad  become*  deposited  in  their  place.  The  ends  of  the  bones 
were  so  much  softened,  that  by  applying  a  slight  d^ree  of  force 
to  the  capsidar  or  articular  ligaments,  small  portions  of  the  bone 
could  easily  be  detached.  The  periosteal  covering  of  the  flat 
and  irregular,  and  also  some  parts  of  the  long  bones,  was  veiy 
vascular,  and  could  easily  be  stripped  off.  The  bones  generally 
were  likewise  so  very  soft  that  they  could  be  cut  with  a  knife 
in  any  direction  with  the  greatest  ease;  and  if  pressure  were 
applied  to  the  cut  surfaces,  or  where  the  periosteum  had  been 
removed,  blood  would  oose  from  numerous  points.  In  the 
intprior  of  the  bones  the  cancelli  were  filled  with  a  red  gelalui- 
ons  substance.  The  ribs,  the  vertebrsB,  and  indeed  all  the  irre- 
gular and  flat  bones,  were  in  the  same  condition.  The  shafts  ot 
the  long  bones  of  the  extremities  were  not  visibly  increased  in 
si£e,  nor  was  the  shell  or  compact  structure  much  altered.  The 
ends  of  these  bones,  however,  were  enlaiged  and  soft ;  and  on 
making  a  section  through  them,  in  their  long  diameter,  the 
medullary  canal,  and  especiafly  the  cancelli  near  to  the  extremi* 
tle%  had  a  singular,  although  not  a  uniform,  appearanoa    la 
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aome  of  them,  the  whole  of  the  intezidr  was  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
bom  congestion  of  the  yessels  and  effasion  of  blood  into  the 
areolar  interspaces ;  in  othezs,  one-half  only  of  the  int^or  was 
in  this  state,  the.  other  part  being  filled  with  a  peculiar  fieit,  and 
consequently  yeiy  pale  in  colour.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  bone 
affected  in  this  way  that  the  articular  cartilage  was  of  a  palish 
yellow  colour,  velyety  to  the  feel,  and  also  slightly  greasy.  Even 
the  teeth  did  not  escape  the  malady,  one  of  their  constituents 
being  evidentiy  affected,  which  was  eyinced  by  the  crusta  petrosa 
being  much  thicker  and  more  spongy  than  naturaL** 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  the  bones  was  investigated  by 
Dr.  G.  Harley,  and  communicated  to  Professor  Yamell  in  a 
letter,  dated  21st  March  I860.— ''The  horse's  bones  which 
I  examined  for  you  presented  two  well-marked  varieti^  of 
morbid  change,  one  of  which  was  most  characteristically  seen 
in  the  bones  of  the  head,  the  other  in  the  long  bones  ot  the 
extremities. 

*  Id.  As  regards  those  of  the  head.  The  disease,  although 
ii  affected  all  the  bones,  was  most  advanced  in  the  lower^jaw. 
I  shall  therefore  limit  my  remarks  to  a  description  of  it^  The 
bone  was  considerably  hypertrophied  in  its  tranverse  diaitieter; 
the  periosteum  readily  detached;  the  osseous  tissue  wa^  of  a 
pink  colour,  and  on  pressure  a  quantity  of  blood  oozed  froin  its 
surface,  as  if  from  a  sponge.  The  osseous  tissue  was  elastic  to 
th#  touch,  and  so  soft  that  it  could«  with  facility  be  cut  with  a 
knife.  The  surface  of  the  section  had  a  somewhat  'fleshy  appear- 
ance, but  to  the  nail  it  conveyed  rather  the  impression  of  carti- 
lage. When  examined  microscopicaUy  the  osseous  tissue  was 
seen  to  be  expanded  into  a  network  of  fine  fibres.  The  Haver- 
sian canals,  on  the  other  hand,  have  become  so  enlaiged  that  at 
first  sight  they  might  be  mistaken  for  bony  tissue,  and  the  bony 
tissue  mistaken  for  the  Haversian  canak.  On  examination  with 
a  higher  pow^r,  not  only  lis  the  osseous  tissue  seen  to  be  rarefied, 
but  the  canaliculi  proceeding  from  ^he  lacimaB  or  bone  corpuscles, 
CIS  they  were  formerly  called,  are  in  many  cases  obliterated.  The 
lacuniB  themselves  are  also  not  so  distinct  as  in  healthy  bone. 
The  enlarged  Haversian  spaces  are  filled  with  a  gelatinor 
matter,  mingled  with  a  small  portion  of  bt,  and  here  and  there 
pervaded  with  fine,  scarcely  visible  fibres. 

*  2d.  Zang  Sana  of  ih$.  JBxiremiiiea. — The  periosteum,  althou^ 
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leadilj  detaobed,  does  not  oome  avay  with  io  mubh  fucOitf  m 
ftom  the  bones  of  the  bead,  except  towaids  the  ends  of  Ae  boneiv 
wbeze,  stniige  to  say,  the  ligaments  had  beoome  detaobed  hf  flie 
mere  moyements  of  die  animal  during  life.  The  oater  aorf ace  of 
the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  firm  enough,  bat  on  aeotdon  it  Is  found 
to  be  greatly  thinned,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  an  enlaigement  of  fho 
medoUaiy  oanal  having  taken  plaoe  at  the  expense  of  the  oaseoo^ 
sUfuoturo. 

''The  dilatation  of  the  mednllaxj  cayity  is  most  marked 
towaids  the  extxemities  of  the  bon^  and  lliere  the  manow  Is- 
deeply  tinged  with  blood.  The  osseous  tissue,  which  in  some 
parts  is  xednoed  to  one-haI(  or  even  one-thiid  of  its  nonnal 
thickness,  does  not  present  the  spongy  appearance  of  tiie  cranial 
bones,  bat,  on  the  oontrazy,  is  d«ise,  and  so  hard  that  it  oannot 
be  cut  witii  a  knif  a 

'  After  the  calcaieoas  matter  is  removed  by  acid,  the  aeoUoii 
of  the  animal  matter  has  a  somewhat  glistening  oartilaginoas 
appearance,  here  and  there  dotted  with  opaque  white  spota. 
Under  the  microscope,  a  thin  section  leveala  a  curious  oondition 
of  things ;  the  Haversian  canals,  as  well  as  the  concentric  boigr 
lamella  suironnding  them,  appear  perfectly  normal  The  laoun» 
and  canaliculi,  as  &r  as  can  })e  ascertained  in  the  decalcified 
bone,  are  equally  healthy;  but,  on  dose  inspection,  ttie  opaque 
white  spots  observed  by  the  naked  eye  are  seen  to  be  irregu- 
larly shaped  cavities  in  the  osseous  tLssue,  filled  with  &t  cellai 
These  cavities  vary  in  sise,  from  that  of  a  pin's  point  to  a  millet^ 
seed.  They  are  not  limited  to  any  particular  portion  of  the 
osseous  structure,  although  they  seem  to  have  commenoed,  far 
the  most  part,  in  the  lacuna.  Some,  however,  may,  with  equal 
truth,  be  said  to  have  originated  in  the  Haversian  canals,  the 
walls  of  which  have  been  gradually  broken  down  and  eaten 
away,  as  the  morbid  condition  advanced;  the  place  of  the 
earthy  and  animal  matter  being  gradually  taken  i^  by  fiit 
corpuscles^* 

Professor  T^jmeQ  says,  in  continuation  of  his  most  admirable 
description,  that  "the  bones,  after  being  macerated  and  dried, 
exhibited  many  peculiarities  which  were  not  apparent  in  their 
fresh  sMtte ;  for  instance,  the  ulceration  of  the  articular  surfaces^ 
which  seemed  to  be  altogether  confined  to  the  cartilages  of 
inccipstation,  wm  fouoll  on  their  removal  to  affect  the  bone 
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beneaih ;  and  the  lews  of  strootuie,  howeyer  amall  it  miglxt  "be^ 
in  the  cartilage,  extended  more  or  less  deeplj  into  the  bone; 
the  size  of  the  carity  increasing  with  its  depth.  This  fact,  I 
think,  proves  bejond  disputation  that  the  loss  of  the  cartilage* 
depejided  primarilj  upon  the  diseased  condition  of  the  bone,, 
and  that  the  general  thinning  of  the  cartilage  arose  from  the 
same  cause.  Scarcely  an  articulation  of  the  whole  body  was 
free  from  this  '  worm-eaten'  condition  of  both  bone  and  cartilage* 

"  It  was  found  likewise,  in  cleaning  the  bones  after  macera- 
tion, that,  from  their  extreme  softness,  great  care  was  necessaiy  to. 
preyent  their  different  processes  (epiphyses)  from  being  detached,, 
end  the  application  of  the  slightest  force  to  a  portion  of  ligament, 
or  tendon,  that  was  not  sufficiently  separated  by  decompositionj. 
would  be  certain  to  effect  their  remoyaL 

"  The  external  surfaces  also  of  the  bones,  as  contrasted  witK 
those  in  a  normal  condition,  had  a  yery  singular  aspect,  especially 
in  the  flat  and  irregular  bones.  The  ends  of  the  long  bones  were 
similarly  affected,  but  the  shafts  of  most  of  them  deyiated  but^ 
little  in  external  appearance  from  a  healthy  state.  A  trans-* 
Terse  section,  howeyer,  of  the  middle  of  the  shaft  showed  yery 
distinctly  that  the  osseous  laminsa  surrounding  the  Hayersian 
canals  W(Bre  yery  much  thinner  than  is  natural,  thus  necessarily 
leading  to  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  latter.  In  the  first- 
aamed,  howeyer,  and  in  the  flat  bones,  instead  of  the  surface 
being  smooth  and  dense,  it  had  a  character  not  yery  unL'ke  a 
fine  sponge.  The  foramina  for  the  passage  of  the  blood-yessels» 
and  especially  those  belonging  to  the  periosteal  membrane,  were 
much  dilated,  thus  giving  the  bone  a  kind  of  honeycomb  appear- 
ance." (Figs.  30  and  31  illustrate  this  peculiar  appearance  yer^ 
veil) 

It  ii  found  that  the  weight  of  the  bones  is  much  diminished 
in  osteo-poroeis.  The  articular  surfaces  undergo  changes  that 
are  peculiar;  thus,  in  Professor  Yamell's  cases,  the  articular 
cartilage  upon  one  end  of  the  femur  was  much  thinner  than 
is  natural,  of  a  dark  slate  colour  in  some  places,  and  alto- 
gether  lost  in  others;  the  bone  beneath  it  being  yery  soft^  and 
almost  black  from  congestion  of  its  yessels  and  extrayasation 
of  Uood  into  its  interstices.  On  the  other  end  of  the  bone,  the 
esitilBge  was  in  a  different  condition,  pale  in  colour,  and  in 
some  places  of  a  yellowish  hue,  soft  and  yelyety  to  the  touchy 
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uid  oontaining  a  Bmall  quantity  of  &t     Beneath  flie  oaHllafl* 
the  bone  was  found  Botip  the  lamella  verj  thin*  irlth  flie  later- 
spaces  filled  with  a  greasy  white-looking  sabstanoa  fnu  and  the 
extremity  of  the  bone  generally  non-vaaonlor.      The   aynovial 
membrane  was  much  tfaiokened  in  some  Joints^  hat  tiie  qns^Uty 
of  QTnoTia  in  all  was  smalL  dark  in  oolonr,  and  in  some    caaee 
mixed  with  dots  of  blood.     The  perijDsteam  of  all  the  Iboum 
was  easQy  stripped   off»  and   the   bones  themaelres  were  soft 
and  easily  out  with  the  knifa     Within  the  bones  tiie   canoeHi 
were  filled  with  a   red   gelatinous    substance.      The   libs.  die 
Tertebrse^  and  all  tke  itregular  and  flat  bones  were  in  the  same 
condition.     The  shafts  of  the  long  bones  were  extvunally  but 
little  different  from  healthy  ones;   but  on  making  a  longitu- 
dinal section  of  them,  the  medullary  canal  and  the   panoellated 
spaces  near  their  extremities  were  dark  red  in  colour,  from  con- 
gestion   of  the  yessek   and   extcBvasation    of  blood    into  the 
Areolar  spaces.     In  other  parts  a  peculiar  fat  waa  found,  giving 
a  paleness  to  the  colour ;  and  the  bonea  wei<e  near  their  ends  so 
filled  that  the  cartilage  appeared  to  be  of  a  palish  yellow  odour, 
and  was  velrety  and  fljightly  greasy  to  the  touch. 

In  some  cases  the  teeth  do  not  escape;  the  oruflta  petroea 
being  evidently  increased  in  thickness,  and  mors  spongy  than 
natural    Ko  class  or  breed  of  horses  seems  exempt  from  this 
disease,  as  I  have  records  of  cases  of  it  in  carriage  horses,  in 
ponies,  and  in  thorough-bred  ones,  whilst   Professor  Yamell'a 
cases  belong  to  the  cart  breed.    It  seldom  affacts  horses  above 
six  years  old ;  frequently,  indeed,  the  animals  have  ranged  from 
two  up  to  four  years  old ;  but  my  later  observation  teaches  me 
that  very  old  horses  are  not  exempt  from  the  disease.     Professor 
YameU  enters  into  a  very  lucid  examination  of  the  cause,  and 
leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  it  is  due  to  food  or  water 
defident  in  the  salts  of  lime.     Experience,  howerer,  seems  to 
prove  that  the  abeence  of  lime  is  not  a  constant  factor  so  far 
as  the  life-history  of  the  animal  can  bo  traced,  nor  can  it  be 
conclusively  proved    to  be    due  to   any  peculiar    geological 
formation   or  particular  locality.      One  of  Mr.  Bobinson  of 
Greenock's  cases  was  attacked  while  in  London,  during  the 
summer  season,  with  symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  all  his  cases  were  weU-cared-for  animaU.     It  has  been 
witnessed  in  Shetland  ponies.     In  America  the  disease  is  called 
Big-headp  from  the  peculiar  swollen  state  of  the  jaws;  it  is 
there  supposed  to  bo  doe  to  the  fcedinc?  uDon  maize,  and  it  has' 
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Iflttedj  appeared  in  thorough-bred  stock  m  Australia,  irfaero 
it  is  erroneouslj  ascribed  by  some  to  f ordng  tbe  growth  of  the 
jonng  bj  oyer-feeding. 

Osteo-porosis  is  not  confined  to  tbe  boise  and  sheep ;  cattle 
iwied  on  bad  ill-drained  land,  poorlj  kept  in  the  winter,  graced 
en  sterile  npland  pastores  during  dry  summers,  oi  otherwise  ill* 
used,  being  liable  to  be  affected  with  it  They  present  symptoms 
cf  rheumatic  lameness,  terminating  in  spontaneous  fracture  of 
the  bones  involved. 

The  disease  in  sheep,  as  explained  by  the  following  history, 
kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Bobertson  of  Kcdso,  is  not  uncommon. 

*  Sheep  of  all  breeds  and  of  every  age  are,  under  certain  con- 
ditionB  of  soil  and  cultivation,  externally  liable  to  a  peculiar 
fonn  of  non-inflammatory  disease  of  bone,  more  nearly  resem* 
Uing  osteo-poroais,  as  here  described,  than  aught  else  I  am 
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*  Every  appearance  of  this  disease  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
lias  been  in  stock  pastured  on  what  is  known  ss  weak  moor- 
land, recently  reclaimed  and  limed,  or  fed  with  roots  grown  en 
mAl  of  this  character  undergoing  reclamation.  It  is  deserving 
•of  notice  that  so  long  as  this  class  of  soil  is  left  undisturbed, 
tiie  sheep,  although  gracing  sparsely,  are  in  good  health ;  but  no 
aooner  is  it  drained  and  limed,  and  put  under  such  rotation  as  is 
deemed  best  fitted  to  accelerate  its  being  laid  down  again  to 
.grassy  than  a  strange  dass  of  diseases  make  their  appearance 
amongst  the  sheep  confined  to  this  land;  amongst  the  most 
oonspiouooB  of  these  affections  is  this  peculiar  bone  diseasa 

*  There  is  nothing  either  in  the  general  health  of  the  sheep^ 
'flieir  powers  cr  manner  of  locomotion,  cr  external  appearance 
of  the  bones,  which  afterwards  show  so  much  alteratbn  of 
structure,  to  attract  attention,  or  even  raise  the  suspicion  that 
the  animabi  are  not  in  good  health  and  doing  weU. 

*  The  first  indication  that  there  is  aught  seriously  wrong  is  in 
an  probability  the  finding  some  morning  of  one  or  more  of  the 
ilock  helpless  from  a  fractured  limb ;  cr  this  condition  may  be 
observed  actually  to  occur  while  the  sheep  are  being  turned 
by  a  dog  m  the  usual  course  of  telling  and  inspectioa 

*  The  fractures,  as  a  rule,  occur  in  the  long  bones  of  the  limba 
On  carefully  examining  these  bones,  there  is  frequentiy  littie  to 
be  observed  of  an  abnormal  nature  on  their  exterior  surface^ 
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Occanonally  thd  periostemn  will  he  tUcker,  more  Taaoolar 
and  more  eaailj  stripped  off;  the  fractured  snifaces,  howerer^ 
or  Buch  aa  are  exposed,  on  making  a  section  through  the  Aaft^ 
discloee  great  general  yascojarity,  and  consequent  heighteniiig 
in  colour. 

*  The  medulla  app&Kn  not  only  to  contain  an  extra  amount  cl 
blood-yessels  loaded  with  Uood,  but  at  many  parts  these  seem 
to  have  ruptured,  and  extrayasation  to  have  occurred.  This 
heightening  in  colour  and  extrayasation  of  blood  is  not  only 
present  in  the  large  nutrient  canal,  but  distributed  throughout 
the  entire  nutrient  system  of  the  bone.  Obyious  Uteration  of 
structure  in  all  these  cases  is  found  to  exist  both  in  the  compact 
tissue  of  the  shaft,  and  in  the  entire  canceUated  and  compact 
tiBsue  of  the  extremities.  In  the  former,  the  bony  laminm 
surrounding  the  Hayersian  canals  are  expanded,  opened  out^ 
and  thinner,  resulting  in  a  consequent  dilatation  of  these  lAtter ; . 
the  same  conditions  exist  to  an  equal  extent  in  the  cancellated 
tissue  of  the  extremities. ' 

"  Although  this  rarefaction  of  the  true  bone  tissue  may  haye 
proceeded  to  a  great  extent,  leaying  merely  a  thin  shell  of  com- 
pact bone  around  the  great  medullary  caxuJ,  in  no  case  is  there 
an  entire  want  of  bony  matter,  or  a  replacement  of  this  by 
cartilaginous  or  fatty  tissua  The  bone  will  not  cut  with  a 
knife,  but  may  be  fragile  enough  to  admit  of  being  crushed  on 
the  application  of  even  moderate  for. 

"  It  is  no  doubt  from  this  apparent  condition  of  the  extra 
amount  of  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  and  nutrient  canals, 
its  effusion,  and  the  very  dark  colour  imparted  to  the  bones, 
which  has  led  ordinary  observers  to  speak  of  them  as  being  in  a 
state  of  rottenness  and  decay. 

"  Although  all  breeds  and  ages  of  Bheep,  when  circumstanced 
as  stated,  seem  liable  to  be  thus  affected,  I  have  met  with  it 
most  frequently  amongst  cross-bred  sheep,  and  in  these  when 
under  two  years  of  age,  most  probably  because  they  are  the 
class  of  sheep  most  frequently  subjected  to  the  adverse  in- 
fluences mentioned. 

"  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  we  can,  from  ex- 
periments which  have  been  carried  out,  speak  with  tolerable 
certainty  aa  respects  the  efBcacy  of  preventive  measures.  Whea 
sheep  are  placed  either  on  pascure  or  on  roots«  with  such  con- 
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ditions  of  aoil  and  ouItiTatioxi  as  .indicated,  the  addition  to 
thia  natural  diet  ci  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  pound  daily 
of  some  nutritions  material,  as  linseed  oake,  or  a  mixture  of 
linseed  cake^^  oats,  and  bian,  serves  efifectuallj  to  pievent  Ae 
cocnirence  dt  this  diseased  condition;  while,  when  such  has 
declared  itself,  a  change  to  a  better  soil  and  a  different 
geological  fonnation  will,  in  combination  with  supplemented  ' 
food,  materially  hasten  a  restoration  to  robust  health. 

''At  one  time  it  was  belieyed,  and  many  still  hold  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  immediately  operating  cause  in  ihe  production 
of  this  diseased  condition  of  bone  was  the  presence  of  lime  salts 
in  the  soil,  the  result  of  the  added  alkali,  and  their  transference 
to  and  appropriation  by  the  animal  system,  thus  producing  a 
fragility  of  bone  fiom  excess  of  earthy  constituents.  Chemical 
analysis  of  these  bones  has,  however,  disallowed  this  theory^ 
even  if  it  were  not  untenable  on  otiier  ground& 

*  It  seems  most  probable  that  this  condition  of  mal-nutrition  is ' 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  resulting  firom  certain  changes  which 
t}ie  treatment  of  the  soil  has  brought  about,  in  the  material 
produced  therefrom,  and  their  unfitness  when  received  into 
the  animal  body  for  the  elaboration  of  healthy  tissue,  than 
from  the  passage  in  an  unchanged  form  of  any  material  already 
existing  in  the  soil  into  the  component  structures  of  the  animal' 
body- 
In  concluding  this  subject,  I  must  givb  it  as  my  own  opinion 
that  the  diBease  is  due  to  development  of  the  vascular  and 
fibrous  structures  of  the  bones,  without  a  corresponding  growth 
of  the  true  osseous  and  cartilaginous  elements;  and  in 
support  of  this  view  I  here  quote  from  Eokitansky,  who 
flays — "  Osteo-porosis  consists  of  the  excessive  development  of 
the  tissues  which  occupy  the  canals  and  ceUs  of  the  bones  ;.^ 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  actual  quantity  of  bony  matter 
remains  unaltered.**  The  growth  of  the  contents  of  the  canals 
and  cells  must  naturally  cause  a  rarefaction  of  their  walls,  nnd 
the  bone  becomes  increcused  in  volume,  expanded,  as  the  walls  of 
the  expanding  cavities  become  thinner  and  thinner,  till  at  length 
apertures  are  formed,  and  cavities  which  communicate  one  with 
the  other,  containing  a  dark  red  medulla,  traversed  by  dilated 
vessels,  and  which  sometimes  become  ruptured,  and  the  cavitiea 
.become  filled  by  loose  or  firm  dots  of  blood.    The  fact  that 
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osteo-porosis  lias  not  been  zecorded  in  aged  hoTses  points  out 
most  strongly  that  it  is  a  disease  of  growth ;  and  the  ciiciun- 
stance  of  the  bones  being  fragile  and  easily  broken,  eonfirms 
the  view  that  the  cartilaginous  basis,  as  well  as  the  earthy 
'  constituents,  is  not  deyeloped ;  for  were  the  disease  due  to  non- 
development  of  earthy  matter  only,  the  bones  would  bend,  being 
more  elastic  than  is  natural ;  but  in  this  disease  they  are  brittle, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  tough  animal  basis  in  sufficient 
quantity^ ' 

Osteo-porosis  is  confounded  with  fatty  degeneration  of  bone, 
but  it  is  quite  different^  both  physically  and  chemically.  In  the 
one  case,  the  bone  is  pink  or  dark  red,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
produces  but  little  change;  but  in  fatty  disease  the  bone  is 
yellowish ;  and  all  that  is  left  of  a  piece  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  acid  is  a  smaU  quantity  of  an  amorphous  greasy  substance. 
In  fatty  degeneration  the  cartilage  degenerates  into  fat ;  in  osteor 
porosis  it  is  not  developed  sufficiently,  the  bulk  of  the  bone 
being  composed  of  vasctdar  and  fibrous  structures  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  spongy  bone ;  henoe  they  are  &ail»  and  liable  to  fracture. 
In  one  of  Mr.  Bobinson's  cases  both  fore  legs  were  broken  before 
the  animal  was  destroyed. 

It  would  be  hazardous  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  to 
condescend  upon  the  cause  or  causes  of  osteo-porosis,  for  it  will 
be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  observations  that  animals  of 
every  class,  no  matter  how  treated,  are  subject  to  it;  the 
race-horse,  from  supposed  over-feeding  and  over-forcing ;  cattle 
from  the  want  of  proper  food ;  and  sheep  when  placed  upon 
psstures  which  have  been  improved  by  draining  and  liming. 

Continental  writers  recommend  the  curative  treatment  of  the 
disease.  In  this  country  everything  that  has  been  done  to 
arrest  its  progress,  such  as  good  food,  tonics,  alteratives,  the 
best  of  attention,  ventQation,  &c,  have  all  proved  futile  when 
it  had  once  been  established.  We  must  therefore  conclude  with 
Mr.  Bobertson  that  its  prevention  is  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
measures  taken  for  that  purpose  in  every  case  where  animals 
are  placed  xmder  conditions  or  pastured  upon  land  favourable  to 
its  development,  by  making  such  additions  to  their  natural 
diet  as  to  blend  the  whole  food  into  a  perfect  pabulum,  fit 
for  the  nourishment  of  aU  the  tissues  of  the  body ;  for  in  all 
probability  it  will  yet  be  discovered  that  the  disease  is  due  to 
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the  abMnoe  of  some  essential  ingredient  of  the  food,  or  its  pre- 
sence in  such  small  quantities  as  to  1be  insufficient  for  the 
necessities  of  the  animal ;  or  the  presence  of  some  other  eon* 
stitnent  of  the  food  m  such  super-abundance  as  to  destroy  the 
pprf  ect  composition  of  the  aliment  as  a  whole,  and  thus  render 
It  unfit  for  assimilation  by,  or  so  change  it  as  to  cause  it  to  become 
even  an  irritant  to,  the  osseous  system  of  the  anlmaL 
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Fragility  of  bones  lesulta  from  two  pathological  conditions^ 
namely — Itf.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  animal  basis;  and  2dL 
The  presence  of  an  undue  quantity  of  earthy  materials^  due  to 
old  age  or  to  ostitia 

The  ftrst  form  is  a  constitutional  disease,  with  no  symptoms 
indicative  of  its  presence  during  life,  discovered  only  after  a 
fracture  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  incurable,  and  when  the  animal 
is  exanjined  aft^  death. — (See  Photo-lithograph,  Plate  L,  Fig. 
1 .)  I  have,  howevet,  observed  that  nanow-loined  horses  are  liable 
to  thia  disease — ^bad  thrivers,  as  they  are  called — with  small 
articulations,  badly-formed  hocks  and  knees,  round  pasterns, 
Ac,  and  having  a  tendency  to  fall  lame  from  bone-spavins,  ring* 
bones,  or  other  osseous  diseases.  As  a  rule,  they  are  middle* 
aged  horses,  and  the  post  mortem  examination  shows  the  bones 
— more  especially  the  pelvic  and  vertebral — ^in  a  peculiar  greasy 
condition,  yellowish  in  colour  throughout  their  substance,  and 
with  their  cancelli  filled  with  a  dirty  yeUowish  fat  When 
microscopically  examined,  the  minute  structure  of  the  bone  ia 
found  to  be  filled  with  fat  globules;  in  fact,  their  structure 
is  not  only  infiltrated,  but  partly  composed  of  fat,  traversed,  asi^ 
;9'eTe,  by  tiie  natural  bony  material 

Writers  upon  surgery  describe  fatty  degeneration  of  bone 
tfnder  the  head  of  moUities  osaium,  or  softening  of  the  bones; 
indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  confusion  amongst  them  on 
this  subject^  some  giving  the  pathological  anatomy  of  osteo- 
porosis, others  of  fatty  d^eneration.  Paget,  however,  sajrs 
that  two  diseases  are  described  as  moUitiea  omum,  namely 
fatty  degeneration,  and  the  simpler  softening  of  bone,  or  osteo- 
makcia  rhachitismus  adultorum,  in  which  the  bones  are  flezibU 
rather  than  brittle. 
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The  case  related  at  ^age' 183  "goes  to  prove  that  the^twa' 
conditions  are  quite  distinct  in  the  horse,  as  in  that  case  theiej 
was  simply  a  removal  of  the  earthy  constituents,  rendering  the> 
bones  flexible  and  easily  cut  with  the  knifa.  I  contend  thisi 
is  the  true  fnoUit%eaa88ium;''wheTess  in  the  disease  now  under 
consideration  fatty  material  is  substituted  for  the  cartilaginous 
basis,  without  removal  of  the  earthy  matter,  and  in  this  way 
the  bones  are  rendered  brittle,^ and ^liablento^ fracture  from, 
unappreciable  causes. 

The  second  form  of  fii^^tus^ossiumrresultihg  from'old  age» 
can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  a  disease,  since  it  is  as  much 
the  natural  state  of  the  senile  skeleton  as  the  soft  pliable.  Qoa-> 
dition  of  the  bones  is  that  of  adolescence. 

Bones,  when  affected  by  chronic  inflammation,^  Kbwever/^are 
rendered  exceedingly  brittle  and  liable  to  fracture;  and  it,' is 
interesting  to  note  the  progress  of  ostitis  leading  to  such^a 
condition.    First  of  all,  if  the  extremity  of  a  bone  be  examined, 
by  making'a  section  of  it,  when  in  the  early  stages  of  inflam- 
mation, it  will  be  discovered  that  the  first  change  has  been  the  jC^ 
removal'  of  the  fat  ftom  its  canceUi ;  that  a  fibrinous  exudate 
has  taken  its  place ;  and  that  this  deposition  is  being  gradually 
replaced  by  osseous  materiaL^^  After^a.time,^the  open,  areolar 
appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  <bone  assumes  that  of  compact 
tLssue,  the  bone  at  the  same  time  increasing  in  weight.    This 
condition  inay  continue  for  a  very  indefinite  period,  and  in  some 
cases  no  further  change ^take8^place,but.ihVotherB  open  spaces 
are  formed  bjr  absorption^f^the  new^^one^    These  Tspacee^are 
«mall  at*first,ibut  become^enlargedll>yir(^ 
and  by^Ee  coalescence  of  two  or  more  oiV^em^Thus.the  solid, 
compact  bone|  again  becomes ^cancelUted;^but)(this  cancellated 
structure  is S^very^diflferent* from ^ the  original;'  for  the  bony 
,;taibecul£e  are  ^  now /^  deficient  in 'animal  material,  are  mostly 
madeup  of  the  earthy  constituents  of  l)one,''and  are  thus  brittle 
and  ready  to  break  upon  the  slightest  application  of  force.    The 
bones  most  liable  to  assume  this  condition  i.are  the  tarsal,  cunei- 
form, navicular,  and  pedal ^ bones  ;jBmd  tBeseiare  aU  composed 
of^aiyeryithiu,  compact  fshell, "  rad^  much  i  cancellated  tdasne. 
Thisf^mpact^  layer  is  frequently  involved  in  the  diseased  pitH 
^cess  going  on^thin,^and  covered  with  small  nodules  of  bone ;  at 
other  time?rt  is  ulcerated  on  its  Baz&oe,  or  both  conditioDa  xna^ 
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lie  ^eo-existenb  The  pedal  bones,  however,  when  chronically 
inflamed,  become  absorbed  at  their  inferior  borders  externallj, 
And  undergo  the  change  described  within  their  substance. 
New  formations,  as  bone-spavins  and  ring-bones,  when  of 
long  standing,  are  also  liable  to  take  on  this  action^  becoming 
brittle  and  easilj  broken. 
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Spina  ventosa,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Oamgee,  "  fibro-plastic 
degeneration  of  bone,"  is  a  disease  very  rarely  found,  except  in 
homed  cattle,  affecting  the  lower  jaws  generally;  but  in  one 
case  which  came  under  my  notice  the  upper  jaw  was  the  seat 
of  the  disease.— (See  Photo-lithograph,  Plate  IV.,  Fig.  7.)  These 
tumours  consist  of  an  osseous  crust,  forming  the  walls  of  a  cavity, 
divided  into  several  compartments  containing  a  reddish  fluid 
tubercular  material,  or  inspissated  pus  mixed  with  pieces  of  bony 
or  cartilaginous  substance,  bounded,  as  it  were,  by  cyst-like 
walls.  These  three  conditions  were  all  present  in  the  case  illus- 
trated, and  serve  to  form  three  definite  stages  of  the  disease:— 
Iti.  The  formation  of  a  cyst  containing  a  jelly-like  fluid;  2d. 
The  transformation  of  this  fluid  into  a  grey  caseous  material, 
which,  when  microscopically  examined,  presented  a  merely 
granular  appearance ;  and  Zd,  The  softening  of  the  tubercular 
matter  into  a  semi-fluid,  pus-like  substance,  mixed  with  pieces 
of  cartilage  and  bone. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  has  been  attributed  to  external 
violence ;  but  I  have  great  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  such 
a  conclusion,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  causes  are  intrinsic, 
and  due  to  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  It  occurs  in  young  animals 
mostly,  and  is  said  to  affect  steers  more  than  bulls,  its  seat 
being  the  neighbourhood  of  the  second  and  third  molar  teeth, 
where  at  first  a  small  circumscribed  swelling  occurs.  When 
felt^  the  tumour  is  found  to  be  not,  and  that  pressure  causes 
some  pain  to  the  animaL  At  first  the  animal  experiences  no 
inconvenience ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  suffer  but  little  throughout 
the  various  stages  of  the  disease,  provided  the  teeth  do  not 
become  callous,  when  of  course  the  suffeiings  of  the  animal 
^'ill  Le  severe,  and  it  will  lose  flesh  from  inability  to  fved. 
The  bullock  from  which  the  drawing  ii^as  obtained  was  quite  Cat^ 
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and  sold  for  £29  the  day  before  lie  was  dangliteredy  and  was  ts 
able  to  masticate  bis  food  as  if  nothing  ailed  him.  It  is  on 
record,  however,  that  the  teeth  drop  out  of  their  sockets,  and 
that  fistoliB  open  into  the  month. 

Treatment^  in  an^  but  the  early  stages,  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  feed  the  animal,  if  possible, 
for  the  fat  market  If,  however,  called  in  before  the  tumour 
has  attained  uiy  considerable  magnitude,  the  practitioner  may 
remove  it.  To  effect  this,  he  must  dissect  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous structures  from  the  tumour;  trephine  in  one  or 
two  places,  as  starting-points;  and  remove  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  structures,  including  the  teeth  surrounded  by  them,  by 
either  the  bone  forceps  or  saw.  The  operator  must  be  carefdl 
not  to  leave  any  portion  of  the  diseased  parts,  or  it  will  most 
assuredly  become  the  nucleus  of  a  new  growth.  When  the 
removal  is  complete,  the  skin  is  to  be  brought  together  by 
metallic  or  carbolised  catgut  sutures,  and  over  all  collodion 
or  styptic  oolloid  is  to  be  thickly  painted.  In  this  manner  the 
wound  will  often  heal  without  suppuration. 

The  praotiMoner  will  of  course  imderstand  the  necessity  of 
carefully  feeding  the  animal  upon  soft  diet  for  some  days  after 
the  operation,  and  that  some  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  parts 
operated  upon. 


TEX  IFFKCrS  07  lOEROUfiT  OK  BOinL 

The  accompanying  woodcuts — for  the  use  of  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  Professor  Bennett — illustrate  the  effects  of  mercury  on 
the  bones  of  a  dog,  the  skeleton  of  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  €t 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  history  of  the  case  is  given  by 
Professor  Bennett  in  his  Principles  and  Pradiu  of  Jfedieifu, 
and  is  as  follows: — "  The  dog  lived  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne,  eighteen  years  ago,  in  Carrubber's  Close.  At  that  time 
the  work  carried  on  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  painting 
with  Vermillion  and  lacquering  Japan  artidea  The  dog,  who 
never  left  the  premises,  was  frequently  seen  lapping  the  vei^ 
million  oil  paint ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  way 
there  was  introduced  into  his  system  a  considerable  quanti^ 
of  mercury.     After  death,  the  dog  was  dissected.     Kumerous 
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canceTOUS-like  masses  were  found  in  the  lung;s  and  internal 
viscera*  and  his  skeleton  was  preserved.  It  will  be  seen  that 
^e  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  and  not  their  extremities,  were 


Fig.  33  — Skeleton  q£  Dog. 


Fio.  35. 
FiQiL  84  and  35.— Two  view*  of  the  Femur/  ^ 

itiacked.  The  disease  closely  resembles  what  may  be  observed 
ji  many  other  specimens  of  so-called  sjrphilitic  disease.  Yet 
in  this  dog  we  have  the  positive  proof  that  it  was  caused  by 
nercnry,  as  all  attempts  to  communicate  the  syphilis  to  dogs  by 
j^Mulation  have  failed.'/ 


DISEASES  OE  THE  JODnS. 


SZPLAKATION  OF  PHOTO-LITHOGBAPH;  PULTB  TL 

1.  Shbuxatoid  IvFLAincATTov  OF  Shouldkb-Joxnt,  showing  por- 
cellaneoTU  eonditioxi  of  artbular  suzface^  and  osaificatioxi  of  lynoTial 
Iringei.     (1.)  Eztrpmitj  of  Bcapok.     (2.)  Upper  end  of  homenu. 

i.  SoBoruLous  DiBBASB  OF  ELBoif-JoDrT  OF  Ox,  tbo  lower  ex- 
tremity of  lnunems  being  ahown.  (1.)  TabercolAr  depoaits  lepre- 
tianted  hj  the  irLite  apoii,  (2.)  DeetmctiTe  abeorption  of  the  oartOage 
and  bone. 

8.  Rrxuhatoxd  Dxbvasb  of  STZFLB-JTonrr,  showing — (1.)  Grooying 
of  the  bone^  and  the  poioellaneoTu  deposit ;  and  (2.)  The  fonaation  of 
the  addimentazy  bones  described  in  the  textb 

4  RsMOTAL  OF  AnnouLAB  Cahtilaob  awd  Covpagv  LAxnrAi* 
Lathbs  from  the  sorlsaes  of  tibia  and  aatiagalTU  in  a  case  of  opei^ 
joint  (1.)  Kew  ossifio  deposit  external  to  the  articulation.  (2.)  Por- 
tion of  lamitaal  layer  not  yet  lemoTed,  but  which  in  the  specimen  in 
<<  tonnelled  nnder "  by  absorption.  (3.)  Lower  end  of  tibia ;  which 
at  (4.)  contains  a  pit-like  nicer. 

5.  HoQK-JoiNT  nr  BasuiCAToiD  Boo-SpAvnr.  (1.)  Grooring  of  arti- 
cular Borfaoe  into  whicb  the  porcelain  is  deposited.  (2.)  Addimentaiy 
bcmesy  formed  by  ossification  of  the  synoyial  fringes. 

6.  E&AOTUBa  OF  AsTBAOALUB  AiTD  BomB-SPAVDT.  (1.)  Astrsgalns. 
(2.)  Bone-spavin.     (3.)  and  (4.)  Metatarsal  bones. 

7.  Cabdb  of  thi  Point  of  Oa  Calcis  (Capped  Hock).  (1.)  Sup- 
erior, and  (2.)  Inferior  extremities  of  the  bone. 

a    SOBOFTTLOUS  InFLAXXATIOV   OF  THB  PhALAVOBAL  B0VB8  OF  Ox 

in  ^  Foul  in  the  foot  (1.)  and  (2.)  Show  the  contrast  between  an 
ulcerated  and  healthy  articulation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  although 
the  destructire  process  is  much  adyanced,  tliere  ii  but  little  or  no 
attempt  at  repair  by  external  deposition  of  bone. 

9.   TXTBBBOULAB    OB    SoBOFULOUS    IlTFLASaCATIOir   OF    TRB  FoOT  OF 

A  Cow,  commonly  called  "  fouL"  At  (1.)  and  (2.)  are  well-mailced 
eoUeetions  of  ^  yellow  tubercle.* 


PLATE  n 
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CHAPTER  XL 

DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

CLASSmOAnOir  or  THB  JOIVTB — ^AKOfHTLOBIS  OF  THE  TSftTBBBA — 
ACUTB  SYlfOYITlS — CHROMIG  SOBOFGLQUS  STNOTITIS— OALOIFIOA* 
TIOV  or  THB  8TH0TIAL  FaiHOES — AHBUMATOID  ABTHBITI8 — 
MORBID  COKDITIOK  OF  OABTILAOB — TRAUMATIO '  IV7LAHMATI0M 
OF  THB  JOIKTB — nYDBOPS-ABTIOULOBUM — ^ABOHTLOSIS. 

JoiNTB  are  complex  in  their  structure,  consisting  of  boneSy  arti- 
cular cartilage  wluch  covers  their  extremities,  sjmovial  mem* 
brane,  capsular  and  binding  ligaments,  fat,  blood-vessels,  and 
nenresL  Owing  to  these  various  component  parts  possessing 
different  degrees  of  organization  and  vitality,  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  the  diseawiw  of  the  joints  are  both  numerous  and 
important,  more  especially  when  the  extensive  motion  they  are 
called  upon  to  perform  is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  joints  are  divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  the  immove* 
able,  the  moveable,  and  the  mixed.  The  immoveable  joints,  or 
sutures,  are  tiiose  connecting  flat  bones  together,  as  in  the  bones 
of  the  head,  and  are  subject  to  no  special  diseases ;  it  is  there- 
fore with  only  the  two  latter  classes  that  we  have  to  desL 

In  the  mixed  joints  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  not  covered  by 
cartilage  of  incrustation,  nor  is  there  a  true  articular  cavity 
lubricated  by  synovia ;  the  bones,  joined  together  by  powerful 
linding  ligaments,  are  yet  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thick 
broad  pad  or  disc  of  fibro-cartilage.  This  simple  kind  of  articu- 
lation is  subject  to  but  one  form  of  disease,  namely,  chronic 
inflammation,  causing  the  gradual. convaralQii  of  the  fibro-carti- 
laginous  pad  into  bony  tissue.  In  this  manner  the  vertebral' 
column,  which  is  extremely  elastic  and  mobile  in  its  entirety,  is 
converted,  more  especially  in  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  regions,' 
into  a  stiffi  unyielding  stmcture^  rendering  the  movements  o£ 
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the  lioToe  iinecusy  to  its  lider^  and  destroying' that  motion  of 
adaptability  which  is  pre-eminentlj  chaiacteristio'of  that  ani- 
mal, and  which  enables  it  to  perform  an  amount  of  speed  with, 
a  weight  upon  the  back  that  would,  without  this  provision,  be 
sufficient  to  cause  by  its  concussion  such  injury  toits  internal 
economy  as  to  produce  disease,  and  even  deatL 

Causes. — ^This  disease  is  generally  produced  by  the  animal . 
being  compelled  to  bear  a'  weight  disproportionate  to  its 
strength.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  proceeds  from  no  external 
appreciable  cause ;  it  must  therefore  arise  from  a  constitutional 
diathesis;  the  bones  becoming  fragile,  fatty,  and  degenerate 
in  condition,  liable  to  fracture  from  trivial  causes,  such  as  the 
moderate  contraction  of  the  muscles  attached  to  them,  or  even 
to  be  spontaneously  broken.  (See  Photo-lithograph,  Plate  lY^ 
Fig.l,) 

The  specimen  from  which  this  plate  is  taken  beautifully^ 
illustrates  this  peculiar  pathological  condition.  When  newly 
prepared,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  found  to  resemble,  in 
its  external  appearance,  an  old  fossil  bone  of  a  dirty  rusty-brown 
colour,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  crumbling  under  moderate  pres- 
sure. Microscopically  examined,  it  presented  numerous  oil 
globules,  its  bone  corpuscles  much  altered  in  shape,  and  in 
many  of  their  special  characteristics.  It  will  be  seen  that  an 
old-standing  fracture  exists,,  and  that  a  process  of  repair,  repre- 
sented by  the  enlargement,  with  a  fissure  running  through  its 
whole  thickness,  had  gone  on  to  a  considerable  extentb  The 
animal  from  which  the  specimen  was  taken  presented  no  symp- 
toms of  having  its  back  in  this  condition,  nor  of  the  fracture 
during  life.  He  was  a  very  old  pony,  and  was  .accidentollj 
bought  for  dissection.  The  whole  of  his -spinal  column,  trom 
the  sacrum  to  the  middle  of  the  cervical  region,  was  more  or  less 
affected;  the  anchylosis  being  complete  between  all  the  lumbar 
and  dorsal  rertebrso,  but  only  in  the  rudimentary  state  in  those 
of  the  cervical  region.  Had  this  animal  been  cast  for  an  opera- 
tion, the  result  would  inevitably  have  been  a  broken  back,  no 
matter  boiw  carefully  such  casting  had  been  performed.  Veteri- 
narians will  bear  this  in  mind,  and  are  here  exhorted  to  make  a 
careful  pos^  mortem  examination  of  every  case  of  such  an  acci- 
dent, not  only  as  to  the  mere  presence  of  the  fracture^  but  intp 
the  pathological  condition  of  the  bones, 
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The  symptoms  of  this  disease  aie  yeiy  obsouxe;  some  dight 
sUffneas  about  the  loins  may  be  observable ;  disinclination  on  the 
part  dt  (be  bone  to  lie  down  in  the  stable,  moxe  or  less  donio 
^pasm  dt  the  hmbar  and  gluteal  musoles  (shiveringX  ^  ^°^ 
d^gref»  of  strlngbalt 

Cari-horaes  are  more  snbjeot  to  this  disease  than  aigr  other 
daaa  of  our  patients,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  liaot  that  they 
are  loaded  vlth  heavy  weights  during  fiie  period  of  their  growth, 
when  their  age  and  strength  are  not  oalculated  to  bear  them. 
When  hunters  and  hacks,  as  age  advances,  become  stQty  in 
their  action*  anpleasant  to  ride,  the  change  Is  often  as  mneh  due 
to  ihJs  Increased  stiflhess  in  the  back  as  to  that  fai  the  joints  of 
the  extremltieiL 

Sometimes  horses  suspected  to  be  suffering  from  this  disease 
ftfesent  symptoms  of  its  temporary  aggravation  by  a  greater 
degree  of  imsnobility  in  the  loins  and  back,  a  greater  extent  cf 
the  spasmodic  action  before  refeneil  to,  and  by  signs  of  partial 
paralyaii ;  there  will  be  reeling  of  the  gait,  crossing  and  draw- 
tag  Inwards  of  the  hind  ket^  inability,  without  danger  of  fidlin^^ 
to  turn  round  quickly,  gxeat  difficulty  in  ba^^ldng,  during  which 
process  a  peculiarly  sudden  quivering  elevation  of  the  tail  may 
cften  be  observed. 

Ihs  meninges  of  the  cord  era  in  such  cases  mors  cr  less  In- 
volved in  the  inflammatory  action. 

This  aggravation  may  be  produced  by  it  slight  cdld,  indiges- 
tton,  or  other  trivial  external  or  internal  cause. 

For  the  original  disease  nothing  can  be  recommended  except 
the  removal  of  its  cause,  if  possible,  and  a  period  of  rest;  but 
Ibr  the  exaoerbaiions  active  treatment  is  required.  The  oon« 
itHutlonal  treatment  wiU  depend  upon  the  causa  As  a  rule, 
a  purgative — ^if  its  administration  is  not  contra-indicated  by  the 
presence  of  a  catarrhal  affeoUon  or  chest  disease — should  be 
given,  and  belladonna  in  moderate  doses,  in  preference  to  any 
other  sedative  because  of  its  special  effect  upon  the  cord,  and 
ita  power  of  diminishing  muscular  contractility.  The  local  treat- 
nest  to  xmz\ai  of  fomentations  to  the  loins,  or  a  sheep-skin,  and 
the  application  of  gently  stimulating  embrocations. 

It  these  do  not  succeed,  a  blister  may  be  appUed  with  advan- 
tage. If  the  hair  be  clipped  for  a  space  four  inches  broad,  and 
twelve  to  sixteen  inches  bng,  upon  both  sides  of  the  spin^p  tlia 
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hair  aicnnd  its  borders  well  saturated  with  grease,  and  the 
blister  carefuUj  applied  to  the  clipped  patch  onl^,  no  danger 
ma^  be  apprehended.  It  should,  howeyer,  be  washed  off  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  diathrodial  or  true  joints  are  dirided  into  three  yarietiei^ 
namelj,  atihrodia  or  gliding  joints,  the  marihrcdia,  and  Aa 
ginglymoid. 

The  arthrodia  are  liable  to  inflammation,  and  ulceration  of  the 
articular  stirfaces,  arising  primarily  in  the  bones  entering  into 
their  confonnation. 

The  enarthrodia,  or  ball-and-socket  joints,  are  in  our  patients 
seldom  diseased,  and  generaUj  the  cause  of  such  disease  arises 
intrinsically,  such  as  from  the  rheumatoid  or  the  tubercular 
diathesis.  They  ai6  dothed  by  muscular  tissue,  and  but  rarely 
suffer  from  accidents. 

The  ginglymoid  or  hinged  joints  are  exposed  to  injuries  bom 
without,  such  as  sprains  and  punctures,  which  are  productive  of 
a  variety  of  diseases,  namely,  inflammation  of  the  synovial  menn 
brane  (acute  and  chronic),  destruction  of  the  articular  cartilage^' 
caries  of  the  extremities  of  the  bones,  a  deposition  of  calcareous 
matter  in  their  structure,  called  the  porcellaneous  deposit^  loose 
bodies  in  the  synovial  cavity,  defective  secretion  of  synovia^  in- 
creased secretion  of  it,  constituting  dropsy  of  the  articulation, 
and  anchylosis ;  these  are  also  liable  to  be  accidentally  opened. 

When  inflammation  of  a  joint  arises  from  a  strain,  the  liga- 
ments are  not  only  stretched,  but  are  more  or  less  lacerated  at 
their  points  of  attachment  These  ligaments,  it  will  be  re- 
membered are  lined  upon  their  unattached  internal  surfaces 
by  synovial  membrane,  which  becomes  inflamed  when  they  are 
strained,  and  from  these  points  the  Inflammation  extends  along 
the  whole  synovial  surface  of  the  articulation. 

The  true  hock-joint,  namely,  that  constituted  by  the  tibia 
and  astragalus,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  in  our  description  of  • 
these  various  forms  of  pathological  changes. 


IKYLAIOCJLTIOK  OF  THB  8TN0VIAL  IffKiniHANE,  OB 
ACUTS  SYNOVITIS. 

The  primary  effects  of  inflammation  upon  this  membrane  are 
more  or  less  iiyection  of  the  vessels,  opacity,  and  dulness  of  it». 
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■oHaoe.  In  some  cases  it  will  1)6  of  an  extremely  dark  red 
colonr,  owing  to  congestion,  and  may  present  an  appearance  of 
brownish  or  eren  crimson  spots. 

At  the  ontset  of  the  congestion,  this,  like  all  other  secreting 
membranes,  is  pretematnrally  dry  npon  its  sorface,  owing  to 
its  secreting  powers  being  for  a  time  in  abeyance;  but  very 
shoTtly  there  will  be  a  snperabondant  secretion  of  an  nnhealthy 
synovia,  aqneons  in  its  characte9r»  and  containing  flakes  of  lymph* 
The  membrane  becomes  thickened  by  interstitiiu  deposition;  loses 
its  translncency,  and  becomes  rough  on  its  internal  surface,  to 
which  flakes  of  lymph  are  found  adherent  Ibis  exudation  o£ 
lymph  is  confined  to  the  qmovial  surface,  and  does  not  extend 
to  the  articular  cartilage.  In  seyevs  cases  jsuppuration  may 
occur,  and,  if  the  disease  cannot  be  arrested,  ulceration  of  tba 
cartilage  is  sure  to  follow. 

The  synovial  fringes  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  higher  state  of  j 
inflamxnation  than  any  other  portion  of  the  membrane. 

Any  true  joint  in  ihe  body  may  sufTer  from  inflammation  of 
its  synoyial  membrane^  but  some  are  more  liable  than  otfaen, 
This  will  be  afterwards  referred  to  under  the  head  of  LkUMr 


The  causes  are  strains^  punctures^  the  localisation  of  rheumatae 
poison,  the  deposition  of  tubercular  matter  into  the  substance^and 
upontiie  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane,  as  in  the  **  grapes*  of 
homed  cattle,  and  from  the  deposition  in  and  around  the  joints 
of  mineral  poisons^  as  seen  in  horses  which  are  employed  in  and 
about  large  smelting  works. 

The  symptoms  are  lameness  and  fever,  varying  in  their  degree 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  articular  inflammation.  If  the 
disease  be  severe,  the  pain  acute,  the  fever  will  be  high,  the  pulse 
quick  and  irritable,  partial  sweats  bedew  the  body,  but  more 
especially  the  afiected  limb,  and  the  lar^ eneas  will  be  so  great 
that  the  animal  cannot  put  its  foot  to  the  ground.  The  afiected 
joint  soon  commences  to  swell ;  the-  swelling  being  tense,  yet 
elastic,  in  Ae  first  stages ;  but  soon  becoming  hard,  firm,  anj 
unyielding,  fit>m  an  exudation  into  the  subcutaneous  structures. 
There  will  be  increased  heat  of  ^the  parts,  and^O^^^^rill  be 
tender  to  the  touch.  ^  ^ 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to'lBrreat  the"  disease  before 
the  cartilage  becomes  involved,  or^it^will  be  incurable ;;  and 
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if  it  be  in  one  of  the  posterior  articulations,  such  as  the  hock; 
it  is  often  necessary  to  place  the  animal  in  slings.  Fomenta- 
tions of  warm  water  must  be  applied  to  the  part  repeatedly, 
and  some  soothing  application  rubbed  on,  such  as  a  weak 
leolution  of  opium  or  aconite.  The  shoe  must  be  removed; 
Imt  if  the  practitioner  thinks  that  the  patient  will  be  able  to 
Test  better  wii3i  a  high-heeled  shoe,  it  should  be  immediately 
applied. 

The  constitutional  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms.  In  all  cases  a  moderately  strong  purgative  is 
'beneficial;  and  if  the  pain  be  very  great,  opium,  two. or  three 
times  a  day,  will  best  relieve  it ;  care  being  taken  that  the  bowels 
do  not  become  constipated.  When  the  pain  is*  less  acute,  aconite 
may  be  used  in  preference  to  the  opium. 

If  these  remedies  fail  to  give  relief  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  days,  a  blister  must  be  applied.  No  bad  results  need  be 
feared  from  such  an  application.  In  many  cases  the  pain  will 
aubside  and  the  fever  abate  -in  the  cotuse  of  a  few  hours  after 
the  blister  has  commenced  to  act 

If  any  lameness  and  thickening  of  the  joint  threaten  to 
Temain,  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  apply  the  actual  cauteiy. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  absolute  repose 
of  the  part  affected,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible  in  our  prac- 
tice, must  be  the  first  and  greatest  consideration  in  the  treat- 
mentr  of  the  disease. 
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(See  Photo-lithograph,' Plate  II.,  Fig.  2.) 

This  affection  is,  within  my  experience,  confined  to  homed 
cattle,  where  the  process  of  '^  in-and-in"  breeding  has  been 
carried  out  to  too  great  an  extent  The  joints  most  usually 
affected  are  the  elbow  and  stifle,  and  the  foot-joints  in  the 
disease  called  "  foul  in  the  foot"  It  attacks  animals  of  aU.  ages, 
hut  generally  they  are  three  years  old  and  upwards. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  difficult  of  diagnosis,  the  symptoms  being  a 
lameness  arising  from  no  apparent  cause,  without  swelling,  or 
any  indication  of  pain  other  than  the  lameness ;  but  after  a  tinie 
•  slight  swelling  may  appear  about  the  joint  affected,  without 
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l&uch  heat,  or  pain  upon  presstne  The  swelling  gradnallj 
enlarges,  and  is  of  a  doughy,  elastio  nature ;  the  limb  below  it 
seems  to  waste ;  the  animal  begins  to  lose  condition ;  the  lame- 
ness and  pain  increase ;  and  suppuration  may  take  place ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  a  uniform  result. 

In  some  cases  constitutional  symptoms  of  scrc^ula  may  pre- 
cede the  manifestation  of  the  joint  disease;  wh^n  this  is  the 
case,  the  diagnosis  will  be  rendered  easy,  and  the  practitioner 
need  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  animal  to  slaughter. 

Pathdogiecd  Anatomy, — The  structures  around  the  joint  will 
be  found  infiltrated  in  circumscribed  spots  with  a  yellowish- 
white,  caseous  material,  in  which  the  BtxeiHus  iuberouhna  may 
occasionally  be  found,  and  the  synoTial  membrane  studded  upon 
its  surface  with  yellowish-white  globular  bodies,  which,  when 
cat  into,  present  the  same  tubercular  character.  These  bodies 
Tary  from  the  size  of  a  turnip  seed  to  that  of  a  large  pea. 

The  membrane  itself  is  found  of  a  greyish- white  colour,  ai^d 
^datinous  in  appearance,  with  its  vessels  in  some  parts  highly; 
injected;  the  synovial  fluid  curdy,  and  more  opaque  than 
natoial ;  the  cartilages  of  incrustation,  as  well  as  the  ends  of  tbe^ 
bones  removed  by  ulceration,  causing  the  interior  of  the  joint  tp 
present  a  worm-eaten  appearance.  In  the  interior  of  the  bones^ 
loond  spots  of  tubercidar  matter  are  seen  in  the  cancellL 

In  dissecting  the  various  structures,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
akin,  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  synovial  membrane  are  matted 
t(^eiher  into  an  almost  inseparable  mass. 

Hereditary  predisposition  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and  when- 
ever scrofula  in  any  of  its  forms  makes  its  appearance  in  a  herd,^ 
it  will  be  high  time  to  infuse  new  blood  into  it  Sxceptionill 
cases  may,  however,  be  induced  by  neglect  or  other  debilitating 
influence. 

The  treatment  can  be  but  palliative ;  the  preparation  of  the 
animal  for  the  butcher  being  the  only  end  to  be  gained.  The 
application  of  blisters  to  the  part  will  often  remove  the  inflamipar 
t^n  for  a  brief  period^  and  thus  allow  the  pnimal  to  put  on  fat 

,The  patient  must  be  stall-fed^  kept  as  quiet  as  possible ;  to 
have  food  of  the  most  fattening  nature ;  ood-liver  oil  may  be 
given  night  and  morning.  If  the  disease. has  made  much  pro* 
gress  before  the  practitioner  is  called  in«  or.  if»  in  spite  of  the 
treatment  reconmiended»  it  continne  to  advauce^  the  wimd  ^lad 
better  be  put  out  of  its  suffering. 
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GALCmCATIOir  OF  THB  STKOTIAL  rjaXOBL. 

In  the  dissection  of  old  hones  which  have  been  stiff  in  thdr 
joints^  the  STnovial  fringes  are  often  found  in  a  state  of  calcifica- 
tion, the  ossifio  or  calcareous  deposits  varying  from  the  sixe  of  a. 
millet  seed  to  that  of  a  small  bean.  These  occasionally  become 
detached,  and  find  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  articolation, 
causing  sudden  and  violent  lameness,  which  disappears  as  sud- 
denly as  it  came,  by  the  detached  body  regaining  its  original 
position.  A  condition  similar  to  this  has  been  termed  fimbriated 
synovial  membrane  by  pathologists.  In  the  horse  the  stifle 
joint  is  that  most  commonly  affected. 

BUKUKATOm  ABTUKlTUk 

The  condition  of  the  synovial  membrai^e  described  in  the  last- 
paragraph  is  probably  due  to  a  peculiar  inflammation,  which  has 
been  termed  rheumatic  gout  or  chronic  rheumatio  arthritis — a^ 
disease  differing  from  gout  and  rheumatism  in  many  particulars^ 
although  possessing  some  characteristics  common  to  both.     Thir 
affection  in  man  has  been  studied  and  described  by  Dr.  Hay- 
garth  of  Bath,  by  Cruveilhier,  and  more  particularly  by  Dr. 
Adams  of  Dublin.^     By  Dr.  Haygarth  it  was  cdled  *  nodosity 
of  the  joints ;"  and  by  Cruveilhier,  "  usun  dea  eariUageB  ariieu^ 
lairtM*    To  both  of  tiiese  terms  Dr.  Adams  takes  exception,, 
and  says — ^*The  term   suggested  by  Cruveilhier,  it  is  plain, 
would  localise  the  disease  too  much,  confining  it  merely  to  one 
of  the  articular  textures ;  whereas  we  know  that,  when  fully 
formed,  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  textures  are  implicated ;  and 
as  to  the  term  'nodatity  of  the  joints,'  the  swellings  of  the 
joints  which  we  notice  in  this  disease  are  by  no  means  hard,  as 
the  term  nodosity  would  imply.     On  the  contrary,  as  in  its 
early  stages  the  swellings  are  principally  constituted  by 'the 
efiVision  of  much  synovial  fluid  into  the  interior  of  the  joints 
they  are  soft  and  fluctuating.* 

I  am  sure  that  every  veterinaiy  surgeon  of  experience,  when 
he  has  read  the  following  account^  abbreviated  from  Dc  Adams" 
work,  will  at  once  see  the  great  resemblance  it  bears  to  many 
cases  he  has  met  with  in  his  praeticeL 

"  The  disease  may  be  a  constitutional  or' a  local  disorder;  th^ 
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Qonrtitutional  originating  in  sedentary  pnrsoitfl^  sudden  exposure 
to  cold  when  the  body  has  been  orer-heated,  or  as  a  sequel  to 
rheumatio  feyer ;  the  local,  from  habitual  over-ezeriion  of  a  par- 
ticular joints  or  from  acddeut** 

Sjfmptoma. — A  singular  rigidity  in  the  affected  joints,  whioh« 
whm  first  moved,  emit  a  tradding  sound.  The  crackling  sen- 
sation, felt  as  well  as  heard  in  the  human  patient,  and  the 
rigidity  of  the  Umbs,  followed  by  pains,  are  very  considerable  at 
the  moment  the  patient  commences  to  move  about,  particukdj 
in  th»  morning,  after  the  repose  of  the  night ;  and  in  some  cases 
there  are  painful  spasms  of  the  musdes.  ( 

The  yeterinarian  frequently  finds  both  these  symptoms,  namely, 
the  oraokling  noise  and  the  painfril  and  spasmodic  uplifting  of 
the  limbs,  especially  the  hind  ones,  in  n:iany  of  his  patients, 
whose  joints  present  th&  other  symptoms  of  tiie  disease  in  man 
—the  swelling,  pain,  and  tenderness  to  the  touch. 

The  swelling  in  and  around  the  affected  joints*  which  is 
noticed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  arises  principally 
bom  the  increased  effusion  into  the  synoyial  sacs  of  the  articu* 
lation,  a  result  of  the  chronic  synoyitis  which  at  this  period 
exists.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  affection,  exoetotio  gxowths 
can  be  occasionally  felt  through  the  integuments. — (See  Photo* 
lithograph,  Plate  IL,  Figs.  1,  3,  and  6.)  These  spring  from  the 
njaqpns  of  the  articular  surfaces,  as  well  as  from  the  periosteum 
and  bone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  joint.  In  the 
tiMo-femoral  articulation  (stifie-joint)  rims  of  new  bones  can  be 
seen  to  range  themselves  along  the  margin  of  the  condyles  of 
the  femur  and  tibia.— (See  particularly  Pig.  8  in  the  same 
plata) 

Articular  rigidity,  or  frdse  anchylosis,  is  not  an  unusual  con- 
sequence  of  the  disease ;  but  true  anohylosiB,  or  the  complete 
iusion  together  of  two  bones,  is  exceedingly  rare ;  nor  does  the 
disease  in  its  ordinary  course  proceed  to  suppuration. 

The  synovial  bursas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  affected  joint 
are  occasionally  found  distended,  and  synovial  cysts  become,  as 
it  were  aooidentally,  developed  in  the  areolar  tissue  sunoundiBg 
the  affected  articulation,  having  no  communication  with  the 
diseased  joint.  Ab  the  disease  advances^  the  fluid  contained 
in  these  cysts  may  become  absorbed,  and  the  sacs  oonverted  into 
solid  tumours* 
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Anaiomieal  ehanuter  of  ihs  IKMoae. — ^The  capsules  of  As 
Joint  are  thickened,  and  at  the  same  time  distended  with  a 
laige  qnantily  of  synovial  fluid.  At  a  later  stage  the  flnid 
is  removed  by  absorption,  and  the  capsular  membranes  acquire 
a  preternatural  density.  Some  of  the  normal  structures,  as  the 
round  ligament  in  the  hip,  and  the  semi-lunar  cartilages  in 
the  stifle-joint,  are  completely  absorbed,  if  the  joint  has  been 
long  and  severely  affected.  The  lateial  ligaments  of  the 
ginglymoid  joints  become  pretematurally  elongated,  and  new 
growths,  yaiying  in  consistence — some  being  cartilaginous 
throughout,  others  bony  in  their  centres  and  cartilaginous 
at  their  circumference— are  found  in  and  around  the  affected 
joints.  These  are  first  developed  in  the  synovial  membrane, 
and  are  almost  always  attached  to  i(  by  a  slender  eord»  or 
by  a  broad  base;  and  around  the  rim  of  the  cotyloid  and 
glenoid  cavities  additional  foreign  bodies — called  bj  Adams 
"  addimentary  bones" — are  usually  found  deepening  *  and  en^ 
larging  tlie  "  cavities  of  reception*  for  the  heads  and  condyles 
of  bones  composing  the  articulations. — (See  Photo*lithograph, 
Plate  L,  Fig.  2.)  The  articular  cartilages  are  removed,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  an  ivoiy-like  enamel — the  porcel- 
laneous deposit — in  the  hip  and  shoulder  joints,  the  surfaces 
of  the  bones  become  as  smooth,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  an 
ivory  ball.— (See  Photo-Uthograph,  Plate  IL,  Fig.  1.)  In 
the  ginglymoid  joints  the  place  of  the  removed  cartilage  is 
supplied  by  means  of  patches  of  ivory  or  porcelain-like  enamel, 
marked  out  by  parallel  fi:rooves,  hollowed  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  movements  of  extension  and  flexion. — (See  Photo- 
lithograph,  Plate  IL,  Figs.  3  and  5.) 

I  think  that  I  have  produced  sufficient  evidence  firom  the 
symptoms  during  life,  and  the  appearances  of  the  bones  after 
deaUi,  to  prove  the  similarity,  if  not  the  identity,  of  this  dis- 
ease with  the  rheumatic  gout»  or  more  properly  the  rheumatoid 
affection  of  the  joints  of  the  human  being.  What  veterinary 
suigeon  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  peculiar  stiffness  of  the 
UmbB,  and  the  crackling  noise  emitted  when  the  joints  are 
moved  in  some  cases  of  bog-spavin  and  navicular  lameness  I 
^nd  no  one,  I  am  sure,  is  prepared  to  deny  that  the  peculiar 
alterations  of  structure  and  the  intractable  nature  of  the 
morbid  processes  are  not  due  to  a  diathesis  or  constitutional  cou- 
ditiQft  similar  to  that  which  in  man  predisposes  to  this  malady. 
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la  support  of  this  view  of  tbe  pathology  of  this  disease,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  quptiiig  some  remarks  made  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Balfour 
of  Edinburgh  in  a  clinical  lecture  published  in  the  Bdinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  February  1870,  page  713.     He  says— "YoU 
may  remember,  at  the  dose  of  my  last  lecture,  that  I  exhibited 
to  you  the  bones  of  a  horse  affected  vith  rheumatoid  arthritia 
The  case  to  yrlAoh  I  then  referred  is  still  under  treatment; 
though  improved ;  and  1  purpose  referring  now  more  at  lai^  to 
the  subject    I  brought  these  horse  bones  the  other  day  for 
seTeral  distinct  reasons: — Isi.  To  show  you  well-marked  ex« 
amples  of  ebumation  on  a  larger  scale  than  we  ever  have  them 
in  human  joints;  2d.  To  show  you  that  this  ebumation,  in  the 
horse  at  leasts  is  not  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  bone — ^is  not 
therefore  produced,  as  has  been  supposed,  by  mere  consolidation 
and  polishing  produced  hj  friction,  as  you  would  polish  a  piece 
of  hard  wood  or  dead  bone ;  for  you  remember,  in  the  one  bone, 
the  oe  nayioulare-ra  sesamoid  bone,  not  exposed  to  friction  or 
pressure  at  aU — this  ebumation  had  extended  throughout  the 
whole  substance  of  the  bone,  showing  that  probably  the  process 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  disease,  and  does  not  depend  on  friction 
at  all, — as,  indeed,  in  living  bones  we  could  scarcely  expect 
would  be  the  case ;  and  3d.  To  show  that  horses,  who  live  so 
very  differently  from  man,  both  as  regards  food  and  drink,  and 
who  never  have  gout,  are  yet  commonly  affected  by  a  disease 
whioh  produces  precisely  the  same  pathological  results  as  rheu- 
matoid arthritis  in  man,  thus  affording  additional  proof  that 
rheumatoid  arthritis  has  nothing  gouty  in  its  nature;   and 
showing  that,  to  obtain  anything  like  a  proper  and  profitable 
pathological  history  of  this  disease,  we  must  include  the  lower 
animals  in  our  survey.    As  yet  very  little  is  known  of  rheuma- 
toid arthritis,  and  yet  it  is  of  importance  to  know  that  little; 
becftuse  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  recognise  both  tbe 
acute  and  chronic  disease,  the  treatment  being  so  dissimilar 
fnan  that  of  the  diseases  with  which  they  are  apt  to  be  con- 
founded—chiefiy  rheumatlBm  and  gout — ^but  which  may  also  in 
the  early  stages  include  locomotor  ataxy  and  Brighf  s  disease,  both 
of  which  are  frequently  associated  with  pains  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  those  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  an  old  disease,  long 
known  by  those  skilled,  but  little  recogoised  generally  by  the 
profession.    .....     Bheumatoid  arthritis  appears  to  be  a 

disease  arising  from  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  but  only  in  a 
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penon  oonBtitutioxially  predisposed  hy  debility  from  some  cause 
or  other.  But,  truly,  we  know  nothing  certain  in  regard  to  this, 
and  we  require  cO  have  our  knowledge  of  human  pathology  col- 
lated with  that  of  the  horse  before  we  can  form  any  rational 
I  theory  on  the  subject  The  blood,  the  urine,  and  the  perspira- 
tion have  all  been  analysed  with  merely  negative  results,  and 
yet  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease  is  perhaps  the  richest  and 
the  most  extraordinary  belonging  to  any  complaint,  the  disease 
affecting,  in  its  peculiar  way,  every  bone  and  every  joint  in  the 
body.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  there  is  found  simply 
effusion  of  synovia,  with  vascular  injections,  signs  of  arthritis ; 
at  a  Uter  stage  the  fluid  becomes  absorbed,  the  capsular  mem- 
brane thickened,  and  the  cartilage  ulcerated.  At  a  very  early 
})eriod  this  cartilage  splits  np,  and  becomes  removed  apparently 
by  a  slow  process  of  absorption,  the  whole  surface  of  the  joint 
being  then  denuded,  the  osseous  surface  becoming  polished  and 
ebumated,  as  in  those  specimens." 

The  treatment  can,  generally,  only  be  palliative,  and  is  chiefly 
oonstitutionaL  The  administration  of  alkalies — particularly 
potash — ^is  sometimes  followed  by  amelioration  of  the  symptoms. 
Salicylate  of  soda  has  also  been  given  in  some  cases  with  marked 
beneficial  results,  but  these  are  inconstant  The  bowels  should 
be  regulated  by  an  occasional  pui^tive,  the  animal  carefully 
fed,  and  put  to  slow  work,  kept  in  a  dry  stable,  and  when  any 
sudden  increase  of  lameness,  denoting  a  fresh  attack,  occurs, 
fomentations,  or  perhaps  moderate  blisters,  are  to  be  prescribed 
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Articular  cartilage  becomes  diseased  in  consequence  of  syno- 
vitis, disease  of  the  bone  to  which  it  adheres,  or  independently 
of  any  morbid  condition  of  adjacent  structures,  and  such  disease 
may  commence  upon  its  free  or  its  attached  surface,  or  in  the 
middle  of  its  substance. 

In  violent  inflammation  of  joints,  as  those  arising  from  pnno- 
ture,  the  destruction  of  the  cartilage  is  accompanied,  or  even 
preceded,  by  the  destructive  absorption  of  the  vascular  extremity 
of  the  bone  immediately  contiguous  to  its  articular  laminal  layer. 
In  this  manner  we  can  explain  the  presence  of  floating  pieces  af 
cartilage  and  bone  in  the  synovial  fluid. 
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Cartilage  may  become  destroyed  from  disease  aiising  within 
itself^  independently  of  any  morbid  condition  in  the  bones  or 
synovial  metibrane ;  and  to  account  for  Uns,  seeing  thai;  carti- 
lage is  a  non-vascular  stmctuie^  Goodsir,  Bedfem,  and  others 
made  'many  important  investigations. 

The  anatomist  will  be  aware  that  cartilage  in  a  healthy  state, 
when  microscopically  examined,  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  homo- 
geneous matrix,  called  the  hyaline  substance,  mixed  with  fibrous 
tissue  in  fibro-cartilage,  and  nucleated  cells,  called  the  cartilage 
eorpusolea^  embedded  in  its  sub- 


^' 


stance,  arranged  m  a  certain 
•order.  Cartilage  contains  no 
Blood-vessels,  but  derives  its 
nourishment  by  imbibition  from 
the  surrounding  fluids  and  tex- 
tures. In  the  laige  joints, 
blocxl-vessels  may  occasionally 
be  seen  penetrating  the  cartilage, 
^but  these  do  not  seem  to  form 
oiutTient  loops ;  hence,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  articular 
•cartilage  contains  no  blood-  Ttxk  8S.^HMlth7  ouiikgiu 
vessels,  nor  have  any  nerves  been  discovered  in  it ;  consequently.^ 
it  possesses  no  sensibility. 

It  was  first  demonstrated  by  Ooodsir  tliat  ulceration  of 
'Cartilage  is  accompanied  by  enlaigement  and  alteration  in  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  cells.  "  Instead  of  being  of  their 
usual  form,  they  are  larger,  rounded,  or  oviform,  and  instead  of 
-two  or  throe  nucleated  cells  in  their  interior,  contain  a  mass 
-of  them.  At  the  very  edge  of  the  ulcerated  cartilage,  the 
^cellular  contents  communicate  with  a  diseased  membrane  by 
openings  mora  or  less  extended.  Some  of  the  ovoidal  masses 
in  the  enlai^ed  corpuscles  may  be  seen  half  released  from  their 
canities  by  the  removal  of  the  cartilage."  ^  Goodsir  describes 
a  false  membrane  of  a  gelatinous  nature,  which  covers  the 
eartilA$*e  durin«c  the  progress  of  the  disease,  both  in  scrofulous 
«and  %miple  inflammation.  As  far  as  my  investigations  go,  I 
liave  only  found  this  membrane  in  two  instances. 

The  texture  of  the  cartilage  does  not,  during  the  progress. 

«.Ck»iJ«Jt's  ^LnoCoMioal  mid  PatMogM  ObttrvaiiMi, 
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of  the  oloeratioii^  exhibit  any  traces  of  yasciilaritjrf  and  tlie 
membrane,  whlcli  was  supposed  by  Groodsir  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  ulceration,  is  regarded  as  the  resnlt  of  the  disease.  The 
formation  of  this  false  membrane,  which  is  sometimes  on  the 
bone,  sometimes  on  the  attached  surface  of  the  cartilage,  has 
conveyed  the  erroneous  impression,  entertained  by  some  ob- 
servers, that  in  one  form  of  destruction  of  articular  cartilages, 
the  destruction  is  preceded  by  the  formation  of  vessels  in  t^e 
substance  of  the  cartilage  itself.  It  is  quite  certain  that  m 
nearly  all  instances  of  destruction  of  the  articular  cartilages, 
in  the  lower  animals  at  least,  there  have  been  extensive  tdcera- 
tions  without  the  presence  of  any  vascular  membrane ;  and  in 
one  instance  that  fell  under  my  notice,  a  false  membrane  was 


Fia.  87.  Fia.  3tf. 

Tia,  87. — BiieMad  ar^onUr  oartiUge,  nhowing  the  enlArgement  of  the  oar- 
pttsdea,  the  Increase  of  the  nuclei  within  them,  end  their  eecape  into  the 
softened  mfttriz.— (Rkdfkbx.) 

Fia.  88. — Deepest  part  of  a  rertieal  Motion  from  the  cuneiform  eurCaoe  cf 
the  semi-lunar  bone,  diowinjf  the  oeUs,  with  thickened  walk. — (RKDmur.) 

foxmd  covering  the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus,  the 
cartilage  of  which  presented  no  signs  of  ulceration ;  whilst  the 
tibial  cartilage  of  the  same  joint  was  idcerated  without  being 
covered  by  any  adventitious  membrane. 

The  further  changes  are  the  bursting  of  the  enlarged  cells 
at  the  surface  of  the  cartilage,  which  by  this  change  becomea 
disintegrated^  In  somd  cases,  the  nuclei  which  have  escaped 
izom  the  cells  become  elongated,  and  incorporated  with  the. 
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hyaline  substance,  giving  it  unusnal  softness,  and  causing  it  to 
swell,  fibrillate,  and  split  into  fibrous  ^bands  projecting  into  the 
joint     In  othercaseSj^the  nuclei  degenerate  into  fatty  material 


Fio.  41. 

Xio.  89. — CMiikfiv  from  diaesMd  hamAn  pAtelLs  thowinf  on  the  •urfao^ 
i  fibroxiB  tiMue  with  imbedded  oelk  aad  nuclei  —-{RkOfibv.)  This  figure  repre- 
sents very  exsotly  the  oomnMBCemant  of  the  fibrillation  and  splitting  up  of  the 
cartiUge,  lining  the  inferior  wiMW  fli  the  navicular  bone  in  navicular  diseaiOy 
before  adheHion  has  taken  plaoe^  tetwiWHi  the  bone  and  tendon. 

JTio.  40  shows  a  more  complete  formation  of  bands  and  fibres  upon  the 
■nrfaoe  of  the  cartilage. — (Redpbkv.) 

Fio.  41* — Vertical  section  from  the  eartilftge  of  the  central  part  of  the 
glanoid  oavity  of  the  (human)  tibia,  showing  the  splitting  into  fibres  on  the 
►urfaoe.— (RsDPBBK.)  This. appearance  of  the  cartilage  represents  very  fairly 
the  eonilition  of  the  navicular  cartilage  when  the  bone  and  tendon  have  b^ 
oorae  adherent. 
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'witliin  the  cartilage  corpuscles.  Another  change  is  the  infiltm- 
tion  of  the  cartilage  mth  the  salts  of  lime,  this  change  com* 
3nencing  in  the  cell  valL  This  may  often  be  seen  in  the 
cartilage  of  the  navicular  bone.  The  alteration  in  the  hyaline 
substance  consists  in  its  losing  its  glistening  appearance,  and 
lx>ing  split  up  into  shreds  of  fibres  projecting  into  the  joint. 

Dr.  Bedfem  has  arrired  at  the  follo\ring  conclusions  from  his 
iuquiries  into  this  subject: — 

Isi.  That  all  the  known  forms  of  disease  in  articular  cartilage 
are  connected  with  change  in  the  texture,  which  are  essentially 
similar  to  each  other. 

2d,  That  during  the  progress  of  these  changes  the  cells  of  the 
cartilage  become  enlatged,  rounded,  and  filled  with  corpuscles, 
in  Ueu  of  healthy  cells ;  bursting  subsequently,  and  dischaj^ging 
the  contents  into  the  texture  on  the  surface ;  whilst  the  hyaline 
substance  splits  into  bands  and  fibres,  and  the  changed  hyaline 
substance,  and  the  discharged  corpuscles  of  the  cells  afterwards 
form,  in  many  cases,  a  fibro-nudeated  membrane  on  the  surface 
of  the  diseased  cartilage. 

3d.  That  these  changes  are  referable  only  to  an  abnonnal 
nutrition  as  their  immediate  cause,  and  in  no  case  to  mechanical 
or  chemical  actions,  such  as  attrition,  or  digestion  in  a  diseased 
secretion. 

4^  That  most  extensive  disease  may  go  on  in  many  joints  at 
the  same  time,  and  may  proceed  to  destroy  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  cartilage  in  particular  parts,  without  the  patient's  know- 
ledge, and  while  he  is  engsged  in  active  occupation. 

6^  That  the  disease  commences  most  frequently  on  the  free 
surface,  but  may  proceed  from  the  bone  to  affect  the  attached 
surface,  or  may  tske  place  in  the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the 
cartilage. 

6th.  That  it  is  at  least  very  doubtful  if  the  symptoms  which 
are  believed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  ulceration  of  articular 
cartilages  are  not  really  dependent  on  a  morbid  change  in  the 
bone. 

»  7tfL  That  disease  of  the  whole  thickness  of  an  articular  carti- 
lage at  particular  parts  admits  of  a  natural  cure,  by  the  formation 
of  a  fibro-nudeated  membrane  from  the  substance  of  the  cartilage^ 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  new  exudation. 

When  cartilage  is  destroyed,  it  is  never  reproduced.    If  the 
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4e8tniction  be  superficial,  tlie  breach  maj  be  repaired  by  the 
formation  of  the  fibro-nucleated  membrane.  In  Buch  cases  the 
^ected  part  will  present  a  yelvety  appearance.  If  the  synovial 
membrane  be  involved,  the  fibro-nncleated  membrane  may  be 
incorporated  with  an  exndation  from  the  synovial  surface. 

JjOt.  Itedfem,  in  his  researches  On  ths  Healing  of  Wounds 
tn  Articular  Cartilages,  has  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the 
repair  of  cartilage  is  always  a  veiy  slow  process.  In  one  experi- 
ment, in  which  he  had  made  three  incisions  into  the  cartilage  of 
a  patella,  and  two  into  that  of  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur 
of  a  dog,  he  found  that  no  nnion  had  taken  place  in  twenty-nine 
weeks,  but  a  reparative  process  had  just  commenced.  In  another 
case,  siviilsr  incisions  were  firmly  nnited  by  fibrous  tissue  in 
twenty-fonr  weeks  and  five  days. 

The  appearance  of  the  parts,  npon  examination  by  Dr.  Bedfem 
at  the  end  of  this  time,  I  beg  to  give  in  his  owii  words : — 

**  A  slightly  increased  quantity  of  synovia  exists  in  the  joint ; 
the  ]>atella  rests  by  the  external  half  of  its  articular  surface  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  the  part 
of  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  joint  which  lies  upon  the  trochlear 
surface  of  the  femur,  and  glides  over  it>  presents  a  dense  white 
and  smooth  spot,  similar  in  appearance  to  fibro-cartilage,  and  of 
exactly  the  same  sixe  and  shape  as  the  trochlea.  The  edges  of 
the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur,  and  the  vertical  ridge  on  the 
cartilage  of  the  patella,  are  less  prominent  than  usual,  and' 
rounded.  The  cartilage  of  the  femur  appears  perfectly  healthy; 
and  that  of  the  tibia  somewhat  softer  than  natural,  and  the  car- 
tilage of  the  patella  is  more  transparent,  and  has  a  small  perfora* 
tion  in  its  centre  leadingrdown  to  the  bone.  The  position  of  the 
incisions  is  difficult  to  see  on  the  patella,  and  is  only  marked  by 
the  slightest  curvilinear  depressions ;  on  the  femur,  one  incision 
,  is  recognised  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  the  position  of  the 
other  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

"  On  microscopical  examination,  the  superficial  cells  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  of  the  patella, 
and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  central  depression, 
have  become  much  enlarged,  many  measuring  rvW  ^^  <^  ^^^^ 
in  diameter ;  they  are  nearly  spherical,  and  their  contents  appear 
to  have  divided  into  three  or  four  masses  like  nuclei ;  they  are 
lodged  iu  hyaline  substance  of  greater  transparency  and  much 
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greater  softness  than  ordinaiy,  so  tliat  tlie  cells  can  be  pressed 
ont  of  it 

'^  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  incisions  into  the  cartilage  of 
the  patella,  and  npon  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur,  though 
not  extending  upon  the  condyloid  sudiaces,  the  substance  of 
the  superficial  layers  of  the  cartilage  has  become  conrerted 
into  a  xnembiane  composed  of  granules,  nuclei,  and  fibzefli 
The  formation  of  this  membrane  may  readily  be  traced  by  an 
examination  of  it  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  trochlear  and 
condyloid  surfaces^  where  it  becomes  thin  before  it  ceases  to  be 
observed.  The  contents  of  the  cells  first  become  granular,  and 
the  hyaline  substance  soft  and  more  transparent;  the  walls  of 
the  cells  disappear  gradually,  and  scarcely  anything  but  cell 
membranes,  granules,  and  molecules,  lying  in  a  hyaline  mass, 
can  be  seen ;  fibres  are  then  formed  between  the  nuclei,  and  the 
latter  either  disappear  altogether  or  elongate  into  nuclear  fibres, 
and  thus  a  dense  fibrous  mass  is  produced.  If  during  this  pro- 
cess the  cells  have  become  larger  than  natural,  they  give;  to  the 
junction  of  the  cartilage  and  membrane  a  notched  appearance, 
by  bursting  and  discharging  their  contents  into  the  latter ;  but 
if  no  enlargement  has  taken  place,  the  textures  run  into  each 
other  so  insensibly  that  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  can  be 
drawn  between  them. 

''  The  portions  of  the  texture  through  which  incisioit»xWere 
made  present  similar  appearances  in  every  instance.  Not  the 
slightest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  making  sections  through 
both  the  cut  surfaces  and  the  substance  by  which  tliey  are 
lirmly  united.  Such  sections  show  the  cut  surfaces  to  be  very 
uneven,  and  hoUowed  into  small  pits  of  the  size  of  the  cartilage 
cells  of  these  parts.  The  pits  are  obviously  produced  by  the 
half-destroyed  cells,  the  former  x:ontents  of  which  are  now  seen 
lying  on  the  surface.  No  evident  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  texture  of  the  cartilage  at  a  little  distance  from  the  cat 
surfaces,  except  that  here  and  there  the  intercellular  substance 
presents  a  fibrous  appearance.  Tliere  is  no  obvious  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cells,  or  crowding  of  their  interior  with  corpuscles^ 
as  is  frequently  seen  to  occur  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  substance  uniting  the  cut  surfaces  consists  of  a  hyaline^ 
granular,  and  indistinctly  striated  mass,  in  which  therB  are 
numbers  of  rounded,  oblong,  elongating,  or  irregularly  shaped' 
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eorptiscles,  vaiyiiig  in  size  from  tAtt  ^  stW  ^f  ^i^  i^^li 
in  diameter,  thone  in  the  adjacent  cartilage  measuring  more 
uniformly  about  ^©tt  ^^  ^-^  inch,  Tlie  corpuscles  are  more 
numerous  in  the  substance  connecting  the  cut  surfaces  than  in 
the  cartilage  itself,  and  the  intercellular  substance  of  the  same 
part  is  slightly  more  transparent  than  that  of  the  adjacent 
texture,  the  appearance  of  fibres  being  most  distinct  in  those 
parts  which  are  directly  in  contact  with  the  cartilaginous  sur- 
faces.— (Fig.  42.)  In  sections  obtained  from  the  cartilage  of 
thejjpmorol  trochlea  the  mass  between  the  cut  surfaces  is  less 
transparent,  its  fibres  are  much  more  perfect,  and  the  corpuscles 
are  smaller  and  less  easily  seen. — (Fig.  43.)  The  fibrous  and 
nucleated  membrane  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  is 
continuous  .with  the  uniting  medium.,  and  differs  from  it  merely 
in  having  its  fibres  parallel  to  the  surface. 


Fio.  42. 


k*iQ,  43. 


FlOb  43. — ^Vertioal  Mctioo  of  the  oaitilage  of  the  patdk  of  a  dog  |>using 
ifaroDgh  an  oblique  incUion  made  twenty-four  weelu  And  five  days  before 
fltxemination,  anid  showing  perfect  and  firm  union  of  the  cut  eurfaoea. — 
{BsoFBiur.} 

Fio.  43.  t- Section  of  the  cartHage  of  the  femur  of  a  dog  paning  through 
•a  oblique  incinon  made  twenty -four  weeki  and  five  dayi  before  examina- 
tion, and  showing  the  perfect  fibrous  tissue  developed  in  the  healing  of  the 

wound. — (RSDFBBN.) 

"  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  lameness  which  occurred 
in  this  case  is  by  no  means  to  be  viewed  as  the  result  of  the 
injury  to  the  cartilages;  for  except  when  dislocation,  or  some 
other  accidental  occurrence,  takes  place,  incisions  in  the  articu- 
lar cartilages  of  the  %nee-joints  of  dogs  are  attended  with  no 
lameness  or  evidence  of  suffering  whatever,  after  the  first  few 
days,  which  are  required  for  the  healing  of  the  external  wound. 
Neither  is  it  to  be'  s.upposied  that  articular  cartilages  are  in  a 
favourable  position  for  the  healing  of  v^ounds;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  .the  continued  movement,  which  ia  no  leas  detri- 
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mental  here  than  in  fhe  healing  of  Grdinsry  woirnda,  many 
actions  which  take  place  in  these  textures  proceed  vexy  dovly^ 
and  therefore  am  in  greater  danger  of  bdng  interfned  vitit 
in  their  progress.  In  an  instance  in  whidi  I  made  threo 
incisions  into  the  cartilage  of  the  patella»  and  two  into  that  of 
the  trochlear  snrfaoe  of  the  femnr,  no  adhesion  had  taken  place 
in  anj  of  the  instances  when  the  parts  were  examined  twenty- 
nine  weeks  afterwardsy  though  no  inflammation  of  the  joints 
dislocation,  lameness,  or  other  apparent  canse  for  the  want  <rf 
nnion  had  occurred.  Yet  some  of  the  cut  surfaces  were  in 
such  close  contact,  before  the  parts  were  examined  by  means 
of  sections,  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  union  had  taken 
place.  On  the  examination  of  these  wounds,  no  efiTused  matter 
of  any  kind  appeared  on  the  perfectly  smooth  cut  surfaces; 
but  as  the  cells  near  to  them  in  the  substance  of  the  cartilage 
were  obviously  enlarged  and  rounded,  having  in  their  interitn 
three  or  four  corpuscles  into  which  their  nucleus  appeared  to 
have  divided,  or  a  number  of  bright  granules,  there  appears 
reason  to  believe  that  union  might  3till  have  occurred  had  more^ 
time  been  allowed. 

*  After  the  foregoing  observations,  I  no  longer  entertain  th^ 
slightest  doubt  that  wounds  in  articular  cartilages  are  capable  of 
perfect  union  by  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  out  of  the  texture- 
of  the  cut  surfaces.  The  essential  parts  of  the  process  appear  to 
be  the  softening  of  the  intercellular  substance  of  the  cartilage,, 
the  release  of  the  nuclei  of  its  cells,  the  formation  of  white 
fibrous  tissue  from  the  softened  intercellular  .substance,  and  of 
nuclear  fibres,  by  the  elongation  of  the  free  nuclei  It  does  not 
appear^  necessary  that  the  cells  should  become  much  enlarged 
or  crowded  with  corpuscles,  for  the  union  may  take  place  with- 
out  any  enlargement  of  the  cells,  or  increase  in  the  number  of 
their  corpuscular  contents ;  these  changes,  therefore,  though  they 
contribute  materially  in  some  cases  to  the  rapidity  of  completion 
of  the  process  under  consideration^  are  clearly  not  essential  in 
any  of  its  stages." 

When  the  destructive  process  has  removed  fhe  trhde  depth  of 

the  cartilage  to  the  bone,  and  when  the  laminal  layer  has  been 

i  removed,  the  breach  is  repaired  by  an  exudation   from  th» 

vessels  of  the   bone,  which,  becoming  converted  into  bony* 

[matter,  occupies  tiie  affected  pari 
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Wben  none  of  these  results  have  taken  placertEe~proces& 
of  destruction  is  arrested  and  limited  bj  a  deposition  into* 
the  bone  of  a  peculiarly  hard,  calcareous  material — the 
porcellaneous  deposit — which  fills  up  the  cavity,  and  blocka 
the  cancelli  and  canals  of  the  bone,  and  hj  its  smooth  and. 
polished  surface  makes  up  to  some  extent  for  the  want  of.  the: 
cartilage. 

In  old  horses  the  cartilage  of  incrustation  Is  exceedingly  thin^ 
and  in  some  cases  it  will  be  found  conyerted  by  ossification 
into  the  above-mentioned  ivory  or  porcellaneous  deposit  This 
deposit  is  exceedingly  dense,  and  derives  its  hardness  from  th» 
Haversian  canals  being  filled  up  by  additional  laminas. 

The  depressions  or  cavities  termed  sulci,  which  are  found  in. 
many  close-fitting  joints,  as  the  elbow  and  true  hock  joints^ 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  diseased  condition.  They  are  merely 
cavities  for  storing  synovia. 


TRAUHATIO  nTFUlMMATIOK  OF  JOINTS. 

An  open  joint,  when  occasioned  by  puncture  or  incision,  is 
not  at  first  (if  unassociated  with  fracture)  attended  by  severe 
local  or  constitutional  disturbance ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  period 
rarying  from  two  to  ten  days  pain  comes  on,  and  spreads  over 
the  joint,  which  soon  presents  a  considerable  amount  of  swelling 
and  tension.  The  swelling  is  at  first  tense,  but  elastic ;  how- 
ever, it  soon  becomes  hard  and  unyielding,  and  accompanied 
by  great  constitutional  disturbance,  the  pulse  rising  in  frequency,, 
becoming  hard  and  wiiy  in  its  character,  and  the  animal  evincing 
acute  and  agonising  pain  bv  partial  tremors  and  sweats  upon 
his  body.  In  fact,  all  the  constitutional  symptoms  indicate  a. 
state  of  great  irritability.  The  lameness  is  excessive.  The 
animal  is  scarcely  able  to  put  its  foot  to  the  ground,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  pain  causes  it  to  keep  it  in  an  almost  con- 
tinual state  of  motion.  An  injury  not  at  first  penetrating  the 
joint  may  do  so  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  by  sloughing 
of  the  tissues  around  it,  these  having  been  destroyed  but  not 
removed  by  the  violence  of  the  injury. 

The  discharge  of  synovia  may  be  very  trifling  for  some  days 
after  the  accident ;  but  it  gradually  increases  as  the  inflamma- 
tion advances,  is  thin  in  its  consistency,  and  mixed  with  flakes. 
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of  Ijixipli ;  coagulates  upon  the  lips  of  the  woond^  and  oosing 
through  this  there  will  he  a  thin  watery  discharge.  There  is 
exudation  of  a  large  quantity  of  lymph  into  the  tissues  surround- 
ing the  joint,  which  becomes  partly  organized,  forming  a  hard, 
firm  swelling.  The  secretion  from  the  wound  is  now  unhealthy, 
purulent^  or  tinged  with  blood,  whilst  abscesses  begin  to  form 
a^und  the  articulation. 

The  fever  and  debility  increase  from  day  to  day  if  the  local 
symptoms  be  not  arrested ;  and  finally  the  animal  dies  from  the 
irritation. 

Condition  of  the  Part. — ^From  the  admission  of  air  into  the 
synovial  cavity,  inflammation  of  the  synovial 'membrane  is 
excited ;  this  extends  into  the  extremities  of  the  bones  con- 
stituting the  articulation;  their  cancelli  become  turgid,  the 
Haversian  canals  enlai^d ;  the  tissues  contained  within  them 
form  a  disorganized  mass,  infiltrated  with  ichor ;  absorption  of 
the  termination  of  the  vascular  part  of  the  bone  immediaUJy 
contiguous  to  the  non-vascular  laminal  layer  ensues,  by  which 
it  is  detached  (along  with  the  cartilage  covering  it)  from  the 
extremity  of  the  bone,  and  may  be  found  floating  in  tiiin 
masses  in  the  synovia  within  the  joint  This  process  goes  on 
simultaneously  at  the  extremities  of  both  the  bones  of  the 
articulation,  thus  exposing  their  vascular  interiors,  from  which 
loops  or  spongy  granulations  spring  up  luxuriantly.  These 
imite  with  each  other,  and  form  vascular  communications  from 
the  cancellated  structure  of  one  bone  to  that  of  the  other,  this 
being  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  internal  anchylosis.  From 
the  blood-vessels  of  these  new  formations  an  exudate  is  formed, 
which  is  finally  converted  into  bony  matter. 

These  granulations  easily  bleed,  and  when  blood  is  seen  in 
the  synovial  discharge,  the  veterinarian  will  understand  that  the 
liaminal  extremities  of  the  bones  have  been  removed,  tliat  their 
vascular  interior  is  exposed,  and  that,  if  the  joint  affected  be  one 
of  extensive  motion,  it  will  be  useless  to  keep  the  animal  longer 
in  its  misery. 

TrecUmeni. — The  treatanent  of  open  'joints  1x>  be  successful, 
must  have  two  objects  in  view : — 1st.  To  promote  the  healing 
of  the  wound  by  the  first  intention,  or  by  the  adhesiVe' pro- 
cess. 2d.  To  prevent  inflammation.  For  these  purposes,  both 
local  and  general  measures  are  required,  the  local  being  the 
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ynore  important  It  includes  the  apposition  of  the  lips  of  the 
wound  by  pinning,  or  by  suture,  which  must  be  either  metallic 
or  catgut  If  there  are  any  foreign  bodies,  such  as  dirt,  gravel. 
or  portions  of  disintegrated  tissue  in  the  wound,  they  must  be 
carefully  removed  before  its  lips  are  brought  together.  To 
support  the  pin  or  suture,  and  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air 
and  fierms  into  the  wound,  a  thin  paste  made  of  spirit  varnish  and 
iodoform  must  be  applied,  by  being  painted  on  in  successive 
layers  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil  The  next  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  place  the  animal  in  slings  as  soon  as  possible.  consider^ 
this  essential  to  the  successful  treatment  of  open  joint,  as  it. 
places  the  patient  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  repose, 
and  by  preventing  him  from  making  oven  the  att^impt  to  lie. 
down,  does  away  with  the  danger  of  reopening  the  wound 
All  other  local  applications,  by  interfering  with  the  healing, 
process  in  the  wound,  are  at  this  stage  calculated  to  do 
harm. 

Wounds  upon  or  near  articulations  should  never  be  meddled 
iirith,  by  any  probing,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  if  there 
be  fracture  of  the  bones.  If  fracture  exist,  the  lameness  will  be 
eSEcessive  from  the  first  A  meddlesome  interference  with  the 
probe  has  often  caused  open  joint,  when  the  original  injury  had 
nojb  ptnetrated  the  synovial  membrane. 

'  The  constitutional  treatment  must  be  that  calculated  to  lessen 
^lain  and  irritation ;  a  small  purgative,  combined  with  opium,  to 
be  followed  at  intervals  of  four  to  six  hours  by  doses  of  opium 
or  of  aconite ;  and  enemas  of  warm  water,  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  will  be  beneficial,  unloading  the  rectum,  and  enabling  tjie 
animal  to  pass  fsBces  without  straining. 

If  after  the  wound  heal  by  these  measures  the  inflammation 
ot  the  joint  continue,  as  in  all  probability  it  will,  cold  must  bo 
applied ;  and  the  best  method  of  doing  this  is  by  irrigation-^ 
that  is,  by  allowing  a  continual  stream  of  cold  water  to  trickle 
over  tlie  surface  of  the  joint  This  is  easily  done  by  attaching 
a  gutta-percha  pipe  to  a  tap,  fastening  the  pipe  to  a  co^Nyenicnt 
part  of  the  slings,  and  carrying  its  free  extremity  on  to  the 
lame  limb,  and  fixing  it  above  the  inflamed  joint  by  means  oC 
a  bandage. 

If  this  plan  of  treatment  does  not  seera.tojsuccccd^l^o^blislcr] 
must  be  used 

q 
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Suoii,  tben,  is  the  treatment  when  the  lips  oi  the  wound  admit  of 
being  brought  into  apposition,  and  when  the  practitioner  has  been 
called  in  before  the  advent  of  suppuration.  If  it  be  a  lacerated 
wound,  its  lips  must  be  brought  together  as  well  as  possible,  and 
retained  in  that  position  bj  the  application  of  the  styptic  colloid. 

If  these  means  are  ineffective,  if  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  for 
a  longer  period  than  a  few  hours,  when  infiammation  is  already 
established,  and  pus  has  commenced  to  be  formed  to  plug 
up  tho  wound  at  this  stage*  would  only  cause  the  fluid  accura- 
lated  within  the  capsule  of  the  joint  to  burst  out  at  some  other 
spot,  but  even  in  this  stage  much  can  be  done  by  irrigating  the 
joint  and  surrounding  structures  with  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate — 1  to  600  parts  of  water — in  order  to  destroy  all 
germs  which  may  have  gained  entrance,  and  then  by  coverin<j 
the  external  wound  with  several  layers  of  iodoform  and  varnish 
paste.  If  the  disohai;ges  be  profuse  they  must  be  allowed  to 
escape,  but  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
atmospheric  germs  by  the  careful  adjustment  of  boracic  lint 
and  light  antbeptio  bandages,  through  which  the  discharges  will 
escape.  If  the  discbarges  diminish  and  the  bandages  cause 
no  inconvenience  or  irritation,  they  should  not  be  removed  until 
the  cure  has  been  oompletod.  Every  wound  which  has  com- 
menced to  suppurate  must  heal  by  granulations ;  and  the  m«re 
perfect  formation  of  these  goes  on  in  the  deeper-seated  parts  of 
the  wound — that  is  to  say,  that  the  healing  is  from  withm 
outwards.  The  plugging  of  the  outer  orifice  while  pus  is  being 
formed  causes  it  to  accumulate  in  the  joint  and  surrounding 
structures,  adds  to  the  suffering  of  the  animal,  and  in  too  man/ 
eases  causes  its  death. 

An  extended  experience  warrants  me  in  recommending  the 
application  of  a  blister  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  joint,  aa 
the  moat  successful  treatment  that  can  be  adopted  if  the  wound 
has  failed  to  heal  by  the  primary  or  adhesive  process.  The  blister 
acts  by  removing  pain,  limiting  motion,  exciting  the  formation 
of  healthy  granulations,  and  (as  a  result  of  the  swelling  it  pro- 
duces) causing  the  approximation  of  the  surfaces  of  die  wound. 

The  coagulum  of  synovia  which  accumulates  upon  the  wound 
;ab<^d  never  be  removed,  as  it  prevents  the  admission  of  air  and 
!of  germs  into  the  ioint,  and  thitt  limits  the  formation  of  pua. 
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Many  cases  when  go  treated  make  good  lecoveries ;  but  it 
ulceration  of  the  cartilage  and  removal  of  the  laminal  ends  of 
the  bones  occur  (and  this  change  will  be  indicated  hj  hsmorr- 
hage,  or  bj  increased  pain  and  twitching  movements  of  the 
limb),  and  if  the  articulation  be  one  of  extensive  motion,  the 
attendant  will  understand  that  the  repair  can  only  be  by  anchy- 
loeiSy  and  that  anchylosis  in  such  a  joint  will  render  the  animal ' 
unfit  for  further  use ;  but  if  the  joint  be  one  of  limited  motion, 
the  am*mal  may  become  fit  for  slow  work,  even  after  the  joint 
has  been  destroyed.  Tlio  animal's  shoes  should  be  removed, 
provided  this  be  done  carefully,  and  before  great  lameness  has 
manifested  itseU  If  one  of  the  lower  articulations,  particularly 
of  the  fore  extremities,  be  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  the  animal  can 
be  made  to  stand  in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  and  the  trouble  of  a£&x- 
ing  the  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  be  avoided. 

All  cases  of  open  joint  require  a  long  period  of  rest  after 
fhe  wound  has  healed ;  and  it  is  generally  necessary  to  blister 
repeatedly,  or  even  to  fire,  before  the  remains  of  the  inflamma- 
tion excited  in  the  bones  and  synovial  membrane  are  finaUy 
removed. 

Several  abscesses,  some  mere  points  of  pus,  others  of  a  greater 
aixe,  form  in  the  exudate  which  has  been  formed  outside  of  the 
cavity  of  the  articulation  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  It 
may  be  considered  necessary  to  open  them  surgically,  if  they 
cause  increased  painl  It  may  be  well  to  do  so ;  but  if  they  are 
mere  accumulations  without  pain,  the  cautious  surgeon  wiU  not 
interfere,  rather  allowing  them  to  burst  spontaneously. 

The  horse  should  be  kept  in  the  slings  until  he  is  able  to  bear 
a  moderate  amount  of  weight  upon  the  affected  limb. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  the  food  must  be  spare, 
light,  and  cooling ;  but  when  the  fever  has  abated,  it  must  be 
of  the  most  nourishing  kind,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
great  waste  of  tissue  and  emaciation  which  are  so  charactdtictia 
of  open  joint  ^ 


DBOFST  OF  THE  JOISTB,  OB  ETDnOFS  JLBTIOULOBUir, 

Is  a  morbid  condition,  with  or  without  inflammation,  as  in  bog- 
spavin,  and  its  analogues  termed  wind-galls.  In  this  affection 
the  synovia  is  more  abundant  and  serous  than  is  natural;  and 
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distendfl  whole  joints  or  buma  There  is  seldom  much  pain 
or  huneness,  becanse  the  ligamentons  and  other  textures  hsTS 
heen  jrielding  graduaUj,  and  axe  but  paasiTely  distended  bjr  the 
fluid.  The  qnantily  of  the  aecretion  is  liable  to  variations,  dis' 
,  appearing  more  or  less  npon  exercise,  and  accomnlatang  after  a 
short  rest  Dnring  long  periods  of  rest,  however,  the  aocnmnla- 
tions  may  disappear,  and  appear  again  when  the  animal  is  put 
to  work. 

Young  growing  cart-horBes  aie  veij  subject  to  the  formation  of 

these  fluid  enlargements,  more  especiallj  about  the  hocksL    When 

they  are  fall  grown,  however,  their  joints  may  become  quite  fine. 

The  treatment  most  appropriate  is  the  application  of  blisters 

and  pressure ;  but  this  will  be  ag^in  referred  to  under  the  head 

of  LA1IENES& 
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There  are  several  forms  of  anchylosis : — Id.  Osseous,  or  true ; 
2tL  PibrouB ;  3<L  Ligamentous ;  4ik,  Spurious. 

1st.  The  true  anchylosiB  may  be  general  and  complete  at  every 
part  of  the  joints  as  in  some  bone-spavins  and  true  ring-bones, 
where  all  trace  of  the  articulation  has  been  lost^  and  the  opposing 
bones  so  firmly  united  as  to  appear  as  one  bon&  Before 
this  can  happen,  the  articular  cartilages  and  lamina!  layers  of 
the  opposing  bones  must  be  removed  by  an  ulcerative  absorp- 
tion, and  an  exudate  thrown  out  from  their  cancellated  structure; 
which,  becoming  organixed  into  bony  matter,  cements  the  bones 
together.  This  is  the  natural  termination  and  cure  of  such 
causes  of  lameness,  and  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  deposition 
of  bone  upon  the  outside  of  the  affected  joint,  which  aids  in  the 
oompletion  of  the  anchylosis. 

2d,  The  fibrous. — ^The  opposing  surface  of  the  bones  may  he 
united  by  fibrous  tissua  As  a  role,  however,  this  is  only  found 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  true  anchylosis. 

Zd,  The  ligaments  become  rigid  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
a  joint  more  or  less  stiff  and  immoveable,  whilst  the  articular 
surfafiiw  of  the  bones  remain  healthy.  Stiff  joints  of  old  horses 
are  examples  of  this. 

4ttb  The  spurious  is  that  which  depends  on  deposition  in  tex- 
tures external  to  the  joints  nniting  the  various  structures  to  each 
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Many  cases  when  go  treated  make  good  mav^EoiBB ;  inxt  M 
ulceration  of  the  cartilage  and  remoyal  of  fiie  Imiiiiifll  ^mb  dI 
the  bones  occur  (and  this  change  w31  be  huTrraitHfl  l^y  Iuhuhhj- 
hage»  or  hj  increased  pain  and  twitchixig  jocnmnasaadBB  of  ^m 
limb),  and  if  the  articulation  be  one  of  t*  **■"*"  "»^  smtmn^'iiie 
attendant  will  understand  that  the  repair  cam  flxQj  lie  %^  jsncii:^ 
loeis,  and  that  anchylosis  in  such  a  joint  wi31  xBu^bar  'Sa^  imhna- 
unfit  for  farther  use ;  but  if  the  joint  be  one  cf  Smitsd  suiiiox:, 
the  am*mal  may  become  fit  for  slow  woik,  evm  iAor  ii^  pmi 
has  been  destroyed^     Tlio  animal's  shoes  Amid  lie  smuxrfKi, 
provided  this  be  done  carefully,  and  betoe  pnst  Imnnawp  iit^ 
manifested  itseU     If  one  of  the  lower  aitieiLbdacaDfi,  }jfitbsukrt: 
of  the  fore  extremities,  be  the  seat  of  the  iaosai,  tiie  juutnoi  j&-'^ 
be  made  to  stand  in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  aad  tb^  iaamluui  til  jUtju.- 
ing  the  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  be  «r«udfid. 

All  cases  of  open  joint  require  a  loog  foaod  nT  :«mI'  Ai>r' 
the  wound  has  healed ;  and  it  is  genenHjr  summmry  w  uMh^r 
repeatedly,  or  eyen  to  fire,  before  the  reouiiis  fif  iinb  Mih9(i%\iu 
tion  excited  in  the  bones  and  synorial  mga^ma»it  .^u^  ouu.u 
removed. 

Several  abscesses,  some  mere  points  of  ptt^«  SJ^ii^n^^  c    ^  t:*^^*^ 
eixe,  form  in  the  exudate  which  has  bem  i^sjutu  usut^x^-,  r    ^ 
cavity  of  the  articulation  during  the  progwae  of  1*>  -.ua^^ 
may  be  considered  necessary  to  open  them  -ttvitu^u:  * 
cause  increased  painl     It  may  be  well  to  do  tc/:  i^u        ^.r  > 
mere  accumulations  without  pain,  the  eftutiiuub  b«u;c^  a  v  ^ 
interfere,  rather  allowing  them  to  busit  mpQfn^AiHsxjur 

The  horse  shoidd  be  kept  in  the  slix^  unU   ^.^  ^  ^- 
a  moderate  amount  of  weight  upon  tbe  afiWi^  i  ^.. 

Duriiig  the  early  period  of  tlie  diseitsc^  Uitij 
ll^ht,  and  cooling ;  but  when  the  ftjw^r 
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1  T^^^ni^JVf  AfrcvYU«tt  or  ItMomJocn,  i^awing  lemoTBl  of 
jBSilIli^#  Mt^l  kmUml  kjrirr  of  tlia  boM^  ok  eUigmitjf  of  hmnenu. 

i,  4.  Atid  0,  ii)i/;ir  AiroHYLotis  cm  ram  Cabpai^  uid  riK8T.A» 
SMoire  Pm  AUirofliAti  AftncuLATiovs. 

4.  AwcitYiiOitii  Mtid  Dmrnucnosr  of  all  the  PsAiJLK<nui.'ABTiCQ^n         ' 
f  to^«  In  nft  olrliiUtKlIng  OAM  of  JiSreftk-dowjL* 


^LATE  HZ 


^ANCHYLOSIS,  OR  THE  STIFFENING  OF  THE  JOINTSf 


EXPLANATION  OP  PHOTO-LITHOORAPH,  PLATE  III.' 

1.  A:CCHTL0SI8  OP  SHOULDEa-JoiNT. 

2.  Incipient  Akchtlosis   op  Elbow-Joint,  allowing  remoTal  of 
^rtilage  and  kminal  layer  of  the  bone,  on  extremity  of  huinerua. 

3.  4.  and  5.  show  Anchtlosis  op  thb  Carpal^  and  First.  iKa 

:8bC0KI>  PbAULKGVAL  ARTICULATIOKa. 

6.  ANCHTLosia  and  Dsstbuctign  of  all  the  FflALfKOSAL^AiiTiCQ^^ 
«iONa  in  an  old-standing  caee  of  J^UJreak-dowiL* 
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Arror  lias  been  so  often  committed,  that  the  peonliarity  of  gall 

which  haa  led  to  it  has  been  caUed  ^  croea-lamene8&"     For 

example,  a  hone  lame  in  the  ofiF  fote  leg  is  trotted  from  the 

observer ;  he  seems  as  if  he  were  lame  in  the  near  hind,  for  the 

quarter  seems  to  ascend  and  descend.    But  when  the  animal 

is  trotted  towards  the  obserrer,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  irr^p- 

lar  motion  of  the  hind  quarters  depends  upon  the  eleyation 

and  dropping  of  the  head  and  body ;  and  that  the  lameness  in 

teality  is  in  the  fore,  and  not  the  hind  limb.    An  opinion  most 

not  be  given  before  the  horse  has  been  tKM&iJrom  and  tcwanU 

the  observer.      Of  course  there  are  manj  cases  where  lameness 

^  M  apparent  that  such  an  examination  is  quite  uncalled  for; 

at  the  same  time,  there  are  manj  other  cases  so  slight  in  degree 

as  to  require  the  most  rigid  scrutiny. 

The  next  'difficulty  is  the  detection  of  lameness  when  it  is 
situated  in  both  fore  feet  l¥hen  such  is  the  case,  an  animal 
may  seem  to  go  as  if  sound.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this 
by  low  horse-dealers,  who,  when  they  have  a  horse  lame  in  one 
fore  foo^  make  him  lame  in  the  other  also.  This  is  by  them 
technically  termed  "  Beaning,"  and  consists  in  placing  a  small 
piece  of  iron  tightly  under  the  shoe  of  the  sound  foot,  which 
produces  so  much  pain  as  to  cause  lameness.  A  more  refined 
method  has  latterly  come  into  vogue,  that  of  paring  the  toe  of 
the  sound  foot  nearly  to  the  quick,  and  so  adapting  the  shoe 
aa  to  press  upon  the  weakened  spot 

A  horse  lame  in  both  feet,  although  he  may  not  drop  in  his 
gait»  will  be  short  in  action;  will  go,  as  it  has  been  mora 
iordbly  than  elegantly  expressed,  *like  a  cat  on  hot  bricks.* 
Each  foot  is  carefully  put  to  the  ground,  and  quickly  lifted  up 
again,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  rolling  motion  of  Hm 
body.  In  other  cases  he  may  exhibit*  the  lameness  in  one  foot 
as  he  goes  jftram,  and  in  the  other  as  he  approtuka  the  obeerven 
Such  cases  axe  veiy  confiiaogi  and  require  all  the  veterinary 
suigeon's  discriminative  powea.  Oare  must  be  taken  not  to 
confound  pecullaiit^  of  aotLon  with  lamenesa  For  example,  a 
horse,  especial]^  a  young  ons^  may  appear  lame  in  the  near 
fine  Ibot  if  ^  viUi  a  short  reb^  and  his  head  pulled  to  one 
sidsi,  cr  when  he  Is  first  Utted.  ^  This  »  called  *  bridle  lame- 
iiBB  f  it  disappears  when  the  animal  is  run  in  a  alaek  rem. 
AgBdob    boiseB  wbloh  aie  babttuaOly  exercised  in  a  di^   or 
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round  a  circle,  invariably  seem  lame  upon  the  fore  limb  nearest 
the  centre  of  the  ring.  When  the  lameness  is  in  both  hind 
limbe,  the  diffionlty  of  diagnosis  is  not  so  great;  as  the  animal 
is  both  stiff  and  lame ;  but  mere  stiffness  must  be  <Kstinguished 
from  lameness,  although  it  is  often  confounded  with  it  No 
doubt  a  stiff  horse  is  an  unsound  horse ;  but  he  maj  be  very 
t2Beful  for  slow  work,  and  at  a  suitable  price.  Mere  stiffness 
maj  indicate  age  or  fatigue,  and  often  passes  away  after  a  little 
exercise;  but  lameness  is  indicative  of  actual  pain  or  disease, 
and  although  it  may  pa^  off  with  exerciM,  still  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  stiffness. 

There  are  some  forms  of  lameness  which  are  apparent  in  the 
stable  only,  the  movements  caused  by  bringing  the  patients 
out  of  the  stable  being  suifficient  to  produce  the  total  dinppear- 
ance  of  the  lameness.  Such  being  the  ease,  the  examiner 
should  see  the  horse  in  the  stable  as  well  as  out  of  it 

The  manifestation  of  lameness  by  the  animal  is  shown  in 
two  ways: — Id.  During  repose;  2d,  During  movement  In 
some  cases,  the  appearance,  or  expression,  is  much  more  pal- 
pable while  the  animal  is  standing  still,  as  in  many  foot  lame* 
nesses.  Por  example,  a  horse  will  continually  point,  or  even 
elevate,  the  foot  which  is  suffering  pain ;  if  both  feet^  each  foot 
alternately  will  be  pointed  or  elevated.  But  if  he  is  made  to 
move,  the  extent  of  the  lameness  does  not  seem  equivalent 
to  the  amount  of  pain  so  expressed.  In  other  cases,  the  patient 
yriSl  stand  perfectly  firm,  although  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  pastern  of  the  lame  limb  is  more  upright  than  that  of  the 
sound  one,  as  if  he  feared  to  put  as  much  weight  upon  it ;  but 
when  made  to  move,  he  wiU  immediately  exhibit  the  lameness. 
Again,  many  eases  are  seen  in  practice  where  the  patients  come 
out  of  the  stable  soxmd,  but  when  they  have  performed  some 
work  or  exercise,  lameness  becomes  manifest  Others,  again, 
leave  the  stable  very  lame,  and  become  freer  in  their  action 
when  they  have  been  warmed  with  exercis&  Such  cases  are 
apt  to  deceive;  therefore  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  take 
every  precaution  against  being  taken  tmawares.  Some  horses 
exhibit  their  lameness  when  they  "  turn  round.*  They  may  go 
well  enough  if  led  straight  to  or  fix)m  the  observer ;  but  when 
sharply  turned  round,  they  at  once  manifest  their  unsoundness ; 
and  when  an  examiner  as  to  soimdness  finds  a  man  turn  Ids 
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hone  *  ^aiefiillj  lonnd,"  he  >  hotild  watcli  nanowlj,  and  com- 
pel him  to  be  tamed  quickly.  Slight  chorea  or  etringfaalt 
is  seldom  detected  except  daring  the  tarn,  and  I  have  seen 
cases  where  it  was  manifested  when  the  animal  was  tamed  one 
way  only. 

In  olher  cases  lameness  may  exist  in  two  or  more  limhs^ 
bat  not  equally;  and  when  so  complicated,  the  animal  may 
endeavour  to  save  the  lame  limbs  by  throwing  his  weight  from 
them  in  a  manner  so  peculiar  that  it  requires  great  care  to 
distinguish  the  trae  nature  of  the  case,  and  to  form  a  oonect 
opinion. 

Again,  there  are  some  horses  which  walk  down  hill  in  so 
peculiar  a  manner,  that  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  kme. 
This  kind  of  walk  has  been  termed  a  *  three-comered  yralk.* 
The  animal  sways  from  side  to  side  most  awkwardly ;  his  hind 
quarters  being  turned  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  going  forwards 
hroadaide-^m,  similar  to  an  animal  going  down  hill  with  a  heavy 
load  behind  him.  Toung  horses,  when  being  broken-in,  should 
be  corrected  of  this  fault,  as  it  is  most  unsightly ;  and  to  see  a 
rider  on  a  horse  of  this  kind  reminds  one  veiy  forcibly  of  Don 
Quixote  and  Rosinante. 

A  touch  of  the  whip  or  sptir  will  cause  the  hone  to  improve 
his  paces,  and  at  once  show  that  it  is  not  lameness,  but  lajrinew, 
from  which  he  is  suffering. 

The  signs  of  lameness  manifested  during  repose  are  vety 
important,  and  sometimes  diagnostic  A  horse  suffering  acute 
pain  in  one  of  his  legs  will,  if  it  be  a  fore  limb,  point  the  foot : 
by  pointing  is  meant  the  extension  of  one  limb  in  advance 
of  its  fellow.  (This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain, 
and  is  performed  by  throwing  the  flexors  into  a  state  of  relaxa- 
tion and  removing  any  tension  or  presstire  from  the  painful 
part  This  pointing  does  not  apply  to  every  lameness  in  a  fore 
limb,  nor  particularly  to  any  cause  of  it,  for  in  some  rare  in- 
stances a  horse  may  be  lame  in  both  fore  feet  from  chronia 
navicular  disease,  yet  never  point 

The  pointing  of  elbow  lameness  is  characteristic,  the  fore; 
arm  being  extended,  the  knee  in  a  state  of  flexion,  and  the  foot 
perhaps  upon  a  level  with  or  posterior  to  its  fellow.  In  seversj 
shoulder-lameness,  the  pointing,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  isi 
backwards,  the  limb  relaxed,  the  knee  bent,  and  the  foot  poe-' 
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lerior  to  its  fellow ;  sometimes  the  toe  only  toucbing  the  giound ; 
the  whole  of  the  limb  semi-pendulous,  consequent  upon  the 
inabilitj  of  the  muscles  to  elevate  and  bring  it  forward  without 
XMun ;  as  a  man  faib  to  lift  his  arm  when  his  shoulder  is  injured 
or  diseased. 

If  the  lameness  be  in  a  hind  limb,  the  patient  may  stand  with 
it  either  flexed,  "knuckling  over"  at  the  fetlock,  or  with  the 
foot  ofT  the  ground  altogether.  When  he  stands  with  his  lame 
(hind)  leg  in  advance  of  the  sound  one,  the  position  generally 
indicates  disease  in  or  below  the  hock. 

A  horse  with  acute  pain  in  the  fore  feet  will  stand  with  his 
liind  ones  advanced  beneath  the  body,  resting  first  one  fore  foot 
and  then  the  other,  and  every  time  he  moves  will  rear  up  his 
liead;  and  stretch  out  his  neck  in  expression  of  the  pain  he 
stifiers ;  but  should  the  pain  be  in  both  hind  feet,  he  wiU  stand 
irith  his  fore  feet  beneath  his  chest  and  towards  the  central  line 
of  gravity ;  his  body  pushed  forwards,  and  head  hung  down,  in 
order  to  remove  the  weight  as  &r  as  possible  from  the  seat  of 
pain.  He  will  first  ease  one  hind  foot,  and  then  the  other, 
breathing  heavily,  and  showing  other  signs  of  acute  paiiu  Pain 
in  both  hind  feet  often  interferes  with  the  act  of  urination,  by 
preventing  that  stretching  of  the  body  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  that  act  in  the  horse.  In  such  cases  the  poor  patient  will 
endeavour  to  stretch  himself,  will  elevate  the  tail,  but  with  a 
groan  quiddy  assume  his  former  posture,  and  suddenly  ''pick 
up"  the  feet  alternately.  From  this  fact  it  is  often  supposed 
that  a  horse  sufiering  acute  pain  in  the  hind  feet  has  some  disease 
of  the  urinary  organs. 

The  practitioner  having  satisfied  himself  which  leg  an  animal 
is  lame  in,  he  must  now  endeavour  to  find  out  the  seat  of  its 
cause.  The  late  Professor  Dick  taught  us  to  cause  the  shoe 
to  be  removed,  and  the  foot  examined  in  every  case  of  lame- 
ness. This  is  a  good  rule  to  be  followed,  especially  by  young 
practitioners.  He  used  to  relate  a  case  (showing  the  importance 
of  this  rule)  where  the  os  suffraginis  was  fractured.  His  great 
skill  in  lameneiss  led  him  to  think,  upon  examination,  that  the 
fracture  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  lameness;  he  had  the 
shoe  removed,  and  discovered  a  wotmd  from  a  nail  in  the  foot, 
containing  purulent  matter.  The  fact  of  the  horse  being  injured 
in  the  foot  explained  the  cause  of  the  fracture, — the  animal,  on 
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account  of  the  pain,  haying  fiod  nnerenlj,  pzeYented  the  equal 
distribution  of  his  weighty  and  caused  the  fiactoia  The  Pto- 
Cessor  had  the  foot  attended  to,  as  well  as  the  firactoie^  and  the 
patient  made  a  good  lecoTery.  Kow,  had  he  been  satisfied,  aa 
the  majoritj  of  men  would  have  been,  that  the  feactifre  was  the 
only  cause,  the  purulent  matter  confined  in  the  foot  would  haTO 
forced  its  way  out  at  the  coronet^  a  high  degree  of  fever  would  i 
have  been  excited,  the  case  much  complicated,  and  the  Pro&BSor 
accused  of  mal-treatment 

After  duly  examining  the  foot,  and  being  satisfied  that  the 
lameness  is  not  there,  the  practitioner  must  endeavour  to  find 
out  where  it  is ;  but  before  considering  the  yarious  lamenesses 
in  detail,  we  must  refer  to  the  definition  of  the  word  and  the 
variety  of  its  causes. 

The  word  latru,  according  to  Perdvall,  is  from  the  Anj^ 
Saxon  lam,  weak;  the  terms  lams  and  taeak  are  sTuonymous 
in  some  parts  of  England;  thus  it  is  a  common  expression 
to  hear,  "that  is  a  lame  story,"  for  a  weak  stoiy;  or  a  'lame 
sennon,*  for  a  poor,  weak  sermon ;  and  more  commonly,  a  "lame 
excuse.* 

The  same  writer  defines  it  to  be — "  The  manifestation  in  the 
sot  of  progression,  by  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  of  pain,  weakness, 
inability,  or  impedimenL" 

This  definition  is  very  near  the  mark,  but  I  think  it  would 
read  better  as  follows : — A  manifestation  by  one  or  more  of  the 
limbs,  of  pain,  weakness,  inability,  or  impediment;  the  aet  of 
progression  not  being  necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  such. 
Percivall,  however,  must  always  be  looked  upon  as  a  great 
authority,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  a  practical  man  in  most 
matters,  as  well  as  an  elegant  writer. 

Lameness  is  not  of  itself  a  disease,  but  a  sign  of  it  It  is  the 
expression  of  pain  or  inability,  the  result  of  disease,  accident,  or 
malformation  in  the  limb  or  Umbs  by  which  it  is  manifested. 
It  may,  however,  arise  from  disease  apart  from  the  limbs,  as  from 
injury  to  or  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  or  nerves,  from  cerebral 
disease,  and  occasionally  disease  of  the  liver.  It  may  exist  for 
a  shou  time  independent  of  disease — a  mere  expression  of  pain 
without  diseaae,  as  from  a  stone  in  the  foot^  or  a  badly-fitting 
shoe ;  but  if  these  causes  of  pain  exist  for  any  length  of  time^ 
inflammation  is  sure  to  follow.    Disease  much  oftener  exists 
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in  a  limb  without  lameneds  than  lameness  without  disease 
TliuSy  a  horse  may  have  a  wound,  ulcer,  bony  deposit,  or  a 
tnniour,  without  evincing  lameness.  From  these  particulars  we 
may  ar«pie  that  lameness  is  never  present  without  pain,  although 
PercivaU  asserts  that  inability,  in  the  absence  of  pain,  wiU  bo 
found  as  a  cause  of  lameness,  and  he  says — "  Dislocation  of  the 
patella  occasions  no  pain,  and  yet  the  horse  is  too  lame  even  to 
move.  The  partial  or  complete  anchylosis  of  a  joint  may  cease 
to  be  attended  with  pain,  and  yet  there  may  be  permanent  and 
irremoveable  lameness."  I  think  we  may  safely  take  exception 
to  these  conclusions,  as  they  are  not  borne  out  by  every-day 
e^i^perience. 

Complete  anchylosis  may  exist  without  pain,  and  yet  the 
patient  is  lame ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  such  anchylosis  exists 
in  some  joint  of  extensive  motion,  and  prevents  flexion  and  ex- 
tension in  the  whole  limb. 

Pain,  then,  may  be  generally  said  to  be  the  common  cause  of 
lameness.  The  patient  feels  the  pain  either  when  it  moves  the 
limb,  or  when  it  bears  weight  or  presses  upon  it  During  motion 
the  patient  endeavours  to  avoid  throwing  pressure  upon  the  lame 
limb,  by  treading  lightly  or  stepping  short,  and  by  removing 
weight  as  far  from  the  seat  of  pain  as  it  possibly  can,  not  onlv 
by  using  the  lame  limb  in  a  manner  best  calculated  for  this 
purpose — as  by  treading  on  tlie  heels  when  the  pain  is  in  tlie 
anterior  part  of  a  limb  or  foot,  and  upon  the  toes  when  in  the 
posterior  part — but  also  by  throwing  the  weight  Jrom  the  lame 
limb  as  much  as  it  possibly  can. 

Weakness  of  tlie  limbs  may  cause  lameness  and  inability  to 
perform  the  function  of  progression  properly.  A  characteiistic 
exampl«>  of  this  has  been  described  by  Mr.  George  Armatage, 
onder  the  title  of  '*  Congenital  Muscular  Atony,"  or  a  want  of 
Jevelopment  of  muscular  fibre  in  the  extensor  muscles  of  tlie 
fore  arm  of  foals.  In  this  form  of  lameness  the  animal  .^Unds 
almost  upon  the  front  part  of  the  fetlock-joints;  the  Hnxor 
muscles  healthy,  fully  developed,  and  having  no  antagonistic 
power  opposed  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the  arrested  develop- 
ment of  the  extensors,  draw  up  the  limbs  posteriorly ;  the  heel 
of  the  foot  and  the  fetlock  pad  being  in  close  contact,  the  little 
animal  being  at  the  same  time  almost  unable  to  move.  I  have, 
found  this  kind  of  lameness  occurring  at  any  time  during  the 
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fiist  year  of  the  animal's  life,  and  it  may  not  always  be  yiewel 
as  *  congenital"  Grazing  on  reiy  bare  pastures  is  apt  to  cause 
it,  more  especially  if  the  foal  be  short  in  the  necic,  or  when  so 
formed  that  he  has  to  bend  orer  on  his  fore  limbs  considerably 
before  he  is  able  to  obtain  his  bite  of  grass.  Continuance  in  this 
^position  for  a  long  time  each  day  causes  a  weakening  and  airest* 
ment  of  development  of  the-eztensor  muscles,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  flexors  called  into  action  are  excited  to  increased 
development  We  have  thus,  concomitantly,  atrophy  of  the 
extensors  and  hypertrophy  of  the  flexors. 

Mr.  Armatage  recommends  the  continued  application  of 
mild  blisters  to  the  anterior  region  of  the  arm,  to  excite  the 
exudation  of  plastic  material  and  the  development  of  the 
exudate  into  muscular  fibre,  and,  by  bringing  more  blood  to 
the  part,  to  increase  its  tone  and  power,  and  elevate  its  ftmc- 
tional  activity. 

A  horse  may  be  lame  from  excess  of  tonicity  in  the  muades 
of  a  limb,  accompanied  by  much  pain,  as  in  cramp,  which  renders 
him  for  the  time  being  dead  lame. 

In  other  cases  lameness  may  be  due  to  disease  in  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  limb  or  their  parent  trunks.  For  example,  most 
extreme  lameness  is  manifested  in  limbs  when  their  **  arteries 
of  supply"  become  plugged  by  thrombi  Cases  of  this  kind  have 
occurred  in  my  own  practice,  where  the  horse  became  dread* 
fully  lame,  and  exhibited  symptoms  of  gre^t  agony  when- 
ever put  to  work,  while  in  the  stable  no  signs  of  pain  weze 
present ;  but  when  he  had  worked  in  the  carriage  for  about  500 
yards,  he  would  show  signs  of  weakne^  in  one  hind  limb^ 
commence  to  sweat,  and  finally  'become  immoveable  with  pain. 
After  a  short  period  of  repose,  these  symptoms  would  dis- 
appear, but  appear  again  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  work 
him. 

In  addition  to  pain  and  lameness,  the  limb  was  deathly  oold 
to  the  touch,  and  upon  a  post  mortem  examination  being  made, 
the  external  iliac  artety  of  that  side  was  found  nearly  oblite- 
rated by  a  deposition  of  fibrine. 

In  the  detection  of  th^  lame  limb,  the  following  rules  may  be 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  yoimg  practitioner : — ^Whon 
the  lame  limb  coioes  to  the  ground  during  progression  the 
animal  suddenly  devata  that  side  of  his  body  and  drcpt  the 
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other  side.  If  the  lameness  be  in  a  fore  limb  the  head  as  well 
as  the  fore  part  of  the  trunk  is  raised  from  the  lame  and  dropped 
upon  the  sound  limb.  This  is  called  "  nodding."  If  the  lame- 
ness be  in  a  hind  limb,  the  quarter  of  the  same  side  will  be  ele- 
vated and  that  of  the  sound  side  thrown  forwards  and  downwards 
bj  a  jerking  motion ;  the  head  being  moderately  steady  if  the 
pain  be  not  great,  and  jerked  if  there  be  acute  agony.  It  ifr 
only  by  carefully  noting  these  facts  that  we  are.  able^tojdetectr 
the  limh  in  which  an  animal  may  be  lame. 

The  signs  indicative  of  the  seat  of  lameness  ^are^fTtwcv 
kinds : — (1.)  Those  manifested  by  action ;  and  (2.)  Those  dis- 
coverable by  examination,  while  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of' 
rest  In  some  instances  the  latter  are  alone  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease,  but  the  lameness  must 
be  of  a  severe  character,  manifested  by  ''pointing,'*  standing- 
with  the  lame  limb  flexed,  or  even  completely  elevated  from 
the  ground;  or,  as  in  laminitis,  with  the  unaffected  feet  and 
limbs  placed  as  much  \inder  the  body  as  possible. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  cause 
the  patient  to  perform  some  movement ;  and  it  is  agreed  by  all 
practical  men  that  the  slow  trot  is  the  best  pace.  A  horse  may^ 
walk  lame,  but  if  such  be  the  case,  he  must  be  Yery  lame. 
There  are  cases,  however,  as  in  "  slight  splint  lameness,"  where 
it  is  necessary  to  urge  the  animal  to  a  sharp  trot  before  an^ 
deviation  from  the  normal  gait' can  be  distingtiished. 

The  following  rules  may  be  usefid  for  the  guidance  of  young 
practitioners  : — The  horse  should  be  led  out  of  the  stable  in  a 
snaffle  bridle,  with  the  rein  over  the  head.  Let  the  man  who 
leads  him  be  ordered  to  hold  the  rein  at  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  mouth,  and  let  there  be  no  holding  up  of  the  animal's 
head  by  a  tight  curb  or  rein,  to  prevent  "  nodding ; "  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  rein  must  not  be  too  long,  for  if  this  be  the 
case,  a  spirited  animal  may  turn  round  so  far  as  to  kick  the 
man  with  his.  hind  foot  The  horse  should  be  trotted  im- 
mediately after  he  is  taken  out ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  any 
very  slight  lameness  may  disappear  if  he  be  walked  any  dis- 
tance. Many  low  dealers  will  knock  a  horse  about  in  tho 
stall  to  remove  such  lameness.  This  should  be  looked  to  in 
every  suspicious  case.  If  the  horse  be  frisky,  he  must  be  coolo'l 
down  and  very  carefully  led,  in  order  that  Uia  examines  may 
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liave  a  £ur  cliaiic&  It  bos  been  alieadj  stated  that  it  ia 
necessary  to  make  the  horse  mn  both  /rom  and  to  the 
observer,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  this  repeatedly ;  but  if 
an  examiner  cannot  determine  the  existence  in  two  or  thrive 
minutes,  it  is  better  to  put  the  horse  np  again,  as  the  exercise 
has  a  tendency  to  decrease,  or  even  to  remove  the  Lunenesa.  In 
some  Tery  slight  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  a  rider  on 
the  horse,  as  the  weight  upon  the  back  will  cause  the  mani-^ 
festation  of  the  lameness^  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  better  noC 
to  do  this,  especially  if  the  animal  be  a  spirited  on& 

There  are  some  lamenesses  which  are  only  manifested  after 
sharp  work,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  hoTse 
half-an-hour's  trot  or  gallop,  tying  him  afterwards  in  a  staE 
until  he  becomes  oooL  When  taken  out  of  the  stable  and 
trotted  after  such  a  test^  lameness,  if  in  existence,  will  most 
assuredly  be  detectable.  Some  veterinaiy  ^auigeons  do  this 
with  eveiy  horse  they  examine;  but  it  is  quite  needless  in 
ordinary  cases,  and  it  is  only  when  some  suspicion  exists  that 
such  a  test  is  necessary,  sudi  as  badly-formed  hocks,  splints 
near  the  koee,  or  some  alteration  of  structure  in  any  part  of 
the  limb,  or  in  cases  where  there  is  "  pointing  "  while  at  res^ 
or  where  the  disease  is  very  slight 

The  gait  only  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  determine  the  seat 
of  lameness,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  the  only  guide ;  but  it  is 
A  good  rule,  and  one  that  should  never  be  neglected,  to  examine 
the  lame  limb  while  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  rest 

By  the  latter  method  we  discover  lameness  by  po^tive  and 
negative  signs.  For  example,  if  there  be  heat,  pain,  or  swelling 
in  any  part  of  the  limb,  discoverable  by  manipulation,  the 
evidence  is  positive  that  the  cause  is  in  such  a  part;  but  if, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  there  be  neither  pain,  heat,  nor  swelling 
in  the  limb,  notliing  in  tlie  superficial  parts  of  the  foot  to 
account  for  it,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  deep-seated  in  the 
foot,  or  in  a  part  thickly  clothed  by  healthy  tissues,  and  we 
must  arrive  at  a  conclusion  by  negative  evidence,  assisted  by 
peculiarities  of  gait 

Zam$rus8  may  be  caused  by  a  strain  of  a  ligament,  muscular 
tissue,  tendon,  by  fractures,  diseased  bones,  cartilage,  or  fibro- 
cartiloge,  morbid  conditions  of  the  skin ;  neuromatous  and  other 
tumours;  plugging  of  arteries;  accidents,  as  *  pricks'*  in  shoe- 
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11^,  •  treads,"  wounds,  ulcers,  rheumatism,  and  reflex  nervous 
action,  as  in  diseased  liver. 


iXrSPRAIK,  OB  STRAIN, 

Is  violen66^  inflicted  upon  any  soft  structure,  with  extension,  and 
often  rupture  of  its  fihres.  Professor  Dick  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  always  rupture  of  the  fibres  in  a  sprained  tendon  or 
ligament.  But  1  think  that  the  condition  whicli  we  term  strain 
may  arise  from  repeated  extension  or  slight  stretching,  without 
the  fibres  being  at  first  ruptured  at  all;  and  that  an  altered 
nutrition  is  so  produced,  which  leads  on  to  inflammation  of  the 
part,  with  interfibrillar  exudation,  and  finally  to  the  softening  of 
some  portion  of  the  fibres,  by  which  they  lose  their  toughness, 
and  become  broken  across.  A  very  slight  strain  may  be  a  mere 
bruise,  with  ecchymosis ;  whereas  violent  and  great  extension 
may  rupture  the  whole  structure  of  a  part 

•Extension  is  not  always  the  cause  of  a  strain,  as  a  muscle  may 
Jbe  injiired  by  the  opposite  condition,  namely,  violent  contrac- 
tions ;  its  fibres  and  their  thecxe  broken  across  their  long  axes ;  oi 
Its  tendinous  fibres  torn  from  their  attachments  at  either  or  both 
of  its  extremities. 

Strains  may  be  confined  to  the  thecss  or  sheaths  only,  but 
these  are  of  but  little  importance  compared  with  injury  to  tl^e 
ligaments  or  tendons  themselves.  It  has  been  already  statet) 
that  synovitis  may  arise  from  strain  of  a  ligament^  by  the  inflam* 
-nation  extending  to  the  small  synovial  surface  which  is  foimd 
on  most  "  binding  ligaments.'' 

Muscular  strains  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs  Thus,  a  horse  may  be  strained  in  the  neck,  as  a  result 
of  a  fall  upon  Uie  head.  If  the  fall  be  very  severe,  the  strain 
may  be  complicated  with  severe  injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  or 
with  fracture  of  the  vertebrae,  causing  perhaps  the  sudden  death 
of  the  animaL 

The  muscles  of  the  dorsal  region  may  be  sprained  by  the  hind 
feet  slipping  backwai*ds.  When  a  muscle  is  strained  the  injuiy  is 
succeeded  by  pain,  swelling,  heat,rBnd  loss  of  function.  Aii  in« 
flamed  muscle  can  no  longer  contract;  hence,  in  some  strains, 
the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  paralysis. 

This  swelling  of  an.  inflamed  muscle  is  very  often  succeeded 

E 
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by  I088  of  flilMtanoe  (abbpliy),  and  sometimes'by  fitly  d(^;eiM- 
ration  of  itg  fibres,  whereby  they  lose  their  red  fleshy  appear- 
ance, and  assume  that  of  whitish  threads  of  iat  When  micro- 
Boopically  examined,  the  saicous  elements — ^the  real  eonttactilA 
tissue  within  the  saicolemma — is  zeplaced  by  glistening  oil 
particles,  so  that  the  functional  power  is  completely  destroyed. 
If  the  whole  muscle  be  involved,  its  contractile  power  no  longer 
exists ;  and  this  loss  of  power  wUl  vaiy  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  muscular  structure  involved  in  the  primary  lesion. 

Atrophy  of  the  fibrilks,  and  consequent  fatty  degeneration 
of  their  contents,  is  often  due  to  pressure  by  an  inflammatory 
exudate  formed  in  the  spaces  of  their  connecting  areolar  tissue;, 
and  it  is  important^  practically,  to  remember  this,  for  the  reason, 
that  the  sooner  an  exudate  can  bd  removed,  the  less  chance 
there  is  of  degenerative  changes  taking  place  in  the  true  mua- 
cular  elements. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  inflammation  of  muscular  tissue^ 
whether  arising  from  strain  or  other  causes,  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed thus: — Is^.  Swelling  from  congestion  and  exudation; 
2d.  Atrophy,  from  the  pressue  of  the  exudate  upon  the  muscu- 
lor  fibrilbe,  and  from  loss  of  function ;  3<L  Fatty  degeneration  of 
the  sarcous  elements,  and  permanent  loss  of  contractility. 

TreaimeiU. — Bepose;  soothing  applications,  succeeded  by- 
slight,  and*  afterwards  stronger  irritants.  Puxgativefi  and  cool- 
ing diet  at  firsts  followed  by  good  nursing: 


SntXIN  OF  THX  nOM  MUSCLES. 

Much  confusion  prevails  among  veterinary  surgeons  as  to  tli» 
proper  diagnosis  of  this  injury,  some  classifying  all  cases  of  in- 
ability, or  paralysis  of  the  hind  limbs,  unless  broken  back  can  be* 
detected,  as  sprain  of  the  psosa  muscles ;  whilst  others  deny  the 
exbtence  of  such  an  injury  at  aU. 

Sprain  of  the  psoce  muscles  simulates  paralysis»  broken  back, 
and  that  mysterious  disease  which  has  been  erroneously  termed 
hysteria  by  l£r.  Haycock, — a  disease  which,  in  reality,  ia  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  efiete  materialsTespeciaily  uras^ 
in  the  circulation,  and  which  may  be  termed  AeorufiiA. 

The  psofl9  muscles — magnus  and  parvus — ars»  along  with  tfao 
iliacus,  sartorius^  &&«  situated  within  the  pelvio  and  sab-lombor 
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regiox^^ginating  at  the  heads  of  the  last  ribs  and  last  dorsal 
Tertebr93,  extending  in  a  backward  direction  under  the  bodies  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrse  to  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  on  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  and  the  internal  trochanter  of  the  femur.  Their 
action  is  to  bend  the  haunch  upon  the  pelvis,  to  draw  it  forward 
in  progression,  or  while  the  hind  quarters  are  stotionarj  and 
fixed  points,  their  action  produces  that  appearance _c^ed' 
"roachedback." 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  action  of  these  musdeS* 
for  when  injured  they  cease  to  act^  and  tlie  haunch  will  be' 
thrown  into  the  opposite  condition  of  '* reached  back;"  and 
from  this  circumstance  the_injury^ma3r,be  readily  distinguished 
from  azoturia. 

Strain  of  these  muscles  is  caused  by  injury,  such  as  "  being 
cast  in  the  stall,"  or  by  any  other  accident  capable  of  producing 
violent  extension  of  them  ;  hence  arises  tlie  difficulty  of  deter-; 
mining  between  it  and  "  broken  back."  It  may,  however,  be 
distinguished  from  the  paralysis  of  broken  back  by  the  power  of 
flexing  and  extending  tlie  limbs  being  still  retained  by  the  ani- 
mcl  whilst  it  is  lying  down  ;  tliere  may  be  inability  to  rise  irom^ 
the  ground,  as  the  psoas  muscles  assist  very  materiaUy  in  that 
operation  ;  but  when  raised  by  means  of  slings  from  the  recum* 
bent  position,  and  when  the  hind  feet  are  firmly  placed  upoa 
the  ground,  tlie  horse  is  able  to  stand  moderately  well,  and 
command  the  movements  of  the  limbs  to  some  extent,  although, 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  knuckling  over  at  tlie^fetlockr 
joints. 

The  muscles  of  one  side  may  be  injured;  iii^ such isl^el^d: 
loss  of  power  is  limited  to  one  side  only. 

If  the  injury  be  not  sufficiently  severe  to  destroy  thVpower 
of  rising,  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  hone  is  made  to'walk.  ho 
drags  his  limbs  or  trails  them  to  some  extent  There  is  scaroelj 
any  elevation  of  the  feet  or  flexion  of  the  joints,  and^a^^grea^ 
tendency  is  shown  to  knuckle  over  at  every  step.^ 

Examination  per  rectum  will  reveal  heat,  tendemes8,^and 
swelling  under  the  spine ;  and  m  the  majority  of  cases  that* 
have  come  under  my  observation,  external  swelling  around  the) 
rectum  and  perinssum,  or  vagina,  if  the  patient  be  a^marefwiU( 
make  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours WteriilMl 
accident. 
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The  acute  ii^Qammatioxi  is  generally  8aocee(led'ty;a^oondi^ 
tion  of  atrophy,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  the  animal  ^will 
show  signs  of  weakness  and  inability ;  but  these  will  pass  away 
as  the  muscles  regain  their  power  and  tone. 

TrcaimerU. — Best  in  the  slings;  enemas,  to  act  as  internal 
fomentations;  aperients,  and  febrifuges  if  fever  be  present 
In  cases  where  the  appetite  is  not  much  impaired,  and  but 
little  or  no  fever  supervenes  upon  the  injury,  the  administra- 
tion of  medicine  should  be  withheld.  Jomentations  must  be 
applied  to  the  loins  and  perineal  region;  and  after  the  first 
few  days,  mild  external  stimulants,  as  weak  ammonia  liniment, 
also  good  food  and  careful  tending.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  principle  that  slings  do  harm  when  the  animal  is  unable 
to  stand  in  them,  and  if  both  fetlocks  knuckle  forwards,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  the  patient  be  thrown  upon  the  abdomen, 
slings  should  not  be  used;  but  should  he  be  able  to  stand 
when  the  feet  are  implanted  on  the  ground,  the  slings  are 
very  useful  After  some  time  has  elapsed,  and  when  the  patient 
appears  not  to  make  the  desired  progress  towards  recovery,  a 
good  blister  to  the  loins  and  quarters  will  be  very  beneficial,  and 
will  hasten  the  development  of  musciilar  tissue.  If  the  season 
be  favourable,  a  run  at  grass  in  some  quiet  place  wiU  complete 
the  cure.  ^ 

Muscles  are  liable  to  become  deranged  in  their  function  either 
by  an  exaltation  or  depression  of  their  contractile  power,  and 
.  these  conditions  are  generally  exhibited  in  the  muscles  of  the 
lumbar,  gluteal,  and  femoral  regions. 

The  causes  of  these  aberrations  of  function  are  often  very 
obscure,  and  seldom  demonstrable.  It  has  been  already  pointed 
out  that  diseases  of  the  spinal  bones  are  present  during  life 
without  any  very  decided  external  manifestations;  and  from 
this  it  may  be  inferred  that  sucli  diseases  as  "  stringhalt^" 
shivering,  or  that  form  of  partial  paralysis  vulgarQy  termed 
'' jinked-back,"  as  well  as  that  pecuL'arly  obscure  nervo-muscular 
disease  called  by  French  veterinary  writers  **  immobility,**  and 
by  English  horsemen  **  German  horses,"  are  all  probably  due  to 
some  disease  of  the  sensory  track  of  the  spinal  cord,  similar  to 
the  "loco-motor  ataxia"  of  the  human  patient,  which  is  thus 
describedf  by  Aitken  in  his  Science  and  Pradiee  of  Medicine, 
2866  >— *"  In  the  erect  posture  the  muscles  may.  sustain  a  heavy 
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woiglit,  and  general  paralysia  does  not  supervene  fof  months  or 
even  years.  There  is  then  a  gradual  and  progressive  loss  of  the 
power  of  co-ordination  in  "^  the  acts  of  volition.  An  awkward 
nnsteadj  gait  is  the  earliest  indication  of  such  progressive  para- 
lysis. At  first  the  feet  are  moved  in  a  slatternly  manner,  the 
heels  lounging  on  the  ground,  and  then,  as  the  disease  advances,  , 
they  are  thrown  involuntarily  to  the  right  or  left  without  pur-  ' 
pose,  and  without  the  power  of  restraining  their  irregular  move- 
ments. The  act  of  turning  round  is  performed  with  great 
difficulty.  ...  If  the  patient  is  put  on  his  legs  with  his  eyes 
shut,  and  his  feet  close  together,  it  is  seen  that^  although  he  has 
the  muscuhir  power  he  has  not  the  muscular  sensihility  to  pre- 
serve his  body  firom  falling,  or  to  guide  him  in  taking  even  a 
few  steps  forward  with  his  eyes  dosed.  He  will  reel  and  tumble 
about  like  a  drunken  man." 

Functional  irregularity  of  muscular  action  may  arise  from 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscles,  without  any  disease  being 
found  in  the  nerves  or  nervous  centres.  ^ 


CIIOBCA. 

J}e/iniiian. — ^An  irregular  convulsive  clonic  action  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  confined  generally  in  the  horse  to  the  posterior 
extremities— donsiituting  "  stringhalt^^'  and  in  the  dbg  as  a  sequel 
to  distemper — ^to  the  anterior  ones,  neck,  and  face,  by  which  they 
are  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  volition,  more  especially 
during  sleep. 

Many  pathological  views  are  entertained  regarding  this  disease. 
By  some  it  is  rogardod  as  entirely  functional,  and  independent  of 
organic  change.  By  others  it  is  held  that  it  is  due,  at  least  in 
some  casea^  to  some  disease  of  the  blood,  the  precise  nature  of 
whicli  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  thafc  it  may  be  associated  with 
some  diseases,  as  rheumatism  and  diseases  of  the  heart 

Professor  Dick  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  tumours  in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and 
supportied  his  views  by  a  past  mortem  proof.  But  tumours  in 
the  ventricles  may  be  present  without  chorea,  and  chorea  is 
very  often  present  without  such  tumours.  Other  writers  have 
traced  its  origin  to  a  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  nerves 
given  off  from  the  lumbar  plexus,  to  the  pressure  of  some 
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exostosea  on  a  nerve,  and  to  paralysia  of  tlie  mnscles  antago- 
nistic to  those  affected  inth  the  spasm.  In  one  case  vhich  fell 
under  m^  notice,  melanosis  within  the  spinal  canal  was  the  cause 
of  chorea ;  but  the  spasm  (clonic,  or  rapidly  alternating  contrao- 
,  tions  and  relaxations)  of  chorea  is  not  a  phenomenon  of  persis- 
tent spinal  irritation,  while  tonic  spasm  is  a  mark  of  such  ai 
conditiooi 

Chorea  maj  be  divided  into  partial,  as  in  stringhalt  in  the; 
horsQ,  and  general,  as  seen  occasionallj  in  dogs. 

Stringhalt  may  be  defined  to  be  an  involuntary  oonvulsive 
motion  of  the  muscles,  generally  those  of  one  or  both  bind  I^ga^ 
but  occasionally  it  is  seen  in  the  fore  legs  also. 

The  limb  or  limljs  affected  are  convulsively  elevated  from 
the  ground,  and  brought  down  again  with  more  than  natuiat 
force.  It  is  not  always  to  be  noticed  at  every  step  the  horse 
takes.  He  may  go  several  paces,  as  many  as  twenty,  without 
exhibiting  any  signs  of  stringhalt ;  then,  all  at  once,  the  limb 
or  limbs  will  be  suddenly  elevated  from  the  ground  with  a 
peculiarly  sharp  sudden  jerk.  It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  turn 
the  animal  round  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right,  in 
order  to  make  him  show  any  signs  of  stringhalt,  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  being  exhibited  as  he  turns  one  way  only.  It  is 
generally  developed  slowly,  but  I  have  seen  very  aggravated 
cases  come  on  in  one  night,  and  as  age  advances  it  always 
becomes  worsa  It  should  be  viewed  as  an  unsoundness,  and 
as  a  cause  of  depreciation  of  the  animal's  value.  In  two  borses 
which  had  suffered  from  very  violent  stringhalt,  the  poti  mortem 
examination  revealed  exostoses  on  the  shaft  of  the  ilium, 
involving  the  great  sciatic  nerves.  I  tliink  its  cause  ia  sometimes 
peripheral,  as  when  a  bone-spavin  presses  upon  the  nerves  ofl 
the  hock.    The  stringhalt  then  is  due  to  reflex  nervous  action. 

In  grey  horses,  stringhalt  is  occasionally  due  to  a  deposition 
of  melanotic  material  in  the  sheath  of  the  great  crural  nervesL  I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  chronic  stringhalt,  or  that  form  of 
it  not  dependent  on  rheumatism,  arises  from  a  congested  condition 
of  the  nerves  and  their  sheaths,  and  that  there  is  always  a  tendency 
to  the  occurrence  of  neuritis  from  causes  that  would  otherwise 
bave  no  effect  upon  the  nervous  system.  This  view  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  injuries  to  the  feet,  or  any  part  of  tlid  limbs 
affected  with  stringhalt,  are  very  prone  to  be  succeeded  by  increase 
of  the  spasm,  by  much  nervous  excitement,  and  by  tetanus. 
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Some  hones  afiTected  with  stringhalt,  when  injuied  in  the 
feet,  become  almost  unmanageable  from  the  extent  of  the  spasm; 
they  aie  soon  exhausted  hj  the  expendittue  of  nervous  and 
musctilar  force«  and  the  mortality  from  such  injuries  is  much 
greater  than  in  horses  firee  from  stringhalt 

There  is  no  treatment  in  chronic  stringhalt  I  have  divided 
the  tibial  nerves  when  it  has  been  associated  with  bone-spavin. 
In  this  case  it  was  confined  to  one  leg  only,  and  to  a  fearful  ex- 
tent,  the  foot  being  caught  up  with  extreme  rapidity^  and  brought 
down  with  great  violence,  insomuch  that  the  shoe  was  repeatedly 
broken  by  the  violence  of  the  concussion.  There  was  a  bonc' 
spavin  on  the  hock,  with  considerable  heat  and  tenderness. 
After  trying  various  remedies  upon  the  hock  without  good 
result^  I  divided  the  tibial  nerves ;  but  the  animal  derived  no 
benefit  from  the  operation.  In  aggravated  cas^  the  limbs  are 
adducted,  the  foot  thrown  outwards,  as  well  as  elevated,  during 
the  act  of  progression.  But  where  the  symptoms  are  aggravated 
from  any  cause — such  as  an  in  jury,  common  cold,  or  other  soured 
of  febrile  disturbance—  the  severity  of  the  spasmodic  action  may 
be  much  modified  by  removal  of  the  cause  of  excitement,  and  by 
a  cathartic,  belladonna,  or  the  bromide  of  potassium,  in  suitable 
doses.  Hard  work  will  very  often  increase  stringhalt  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  call  for  meclical  troAtment.  In  the  rheumatic  form 
the  treatment  for  rheumatism  is  to  be  prescribed.  In  Australief 
'^ stringhalt"  is  becoming  serious,  but  its  cause  does  not  seeitt! 
io  be  yet  discovered. 

nOfOBILIT^   BHrVKRING,   8PBAINBD  BACK,  ETa 

ImmdbUiti  is  a  term  applied  by  French  veterinarians  to  those 

eases  of  muscular  irregularity  manifested  by  tbe  inability  of  the 

horse  to  turn  round  quickly  without  falling.    He  may  be  able  to 

trot  in  a  straight  line  well  enough,  but  when  turned  round 

sharply,  immediately  falls.    A  modified  form  of  this  disease  is 

very  often  encountered  when  the  animal,  although  able  to  turn 

without  falling,  does  so  with-  great  difficulty,  throwing  the  hind 

it  ia  ctn  awkward,  unsteady  manner,  and  seemingly 

oower  to  regulate  their  movements ;  the  hind  quarters 

"om  side  to  side,  clearly  showing  that  Uie  musculati 

ta  are  imperfectly  controlled  by  the  power  of  volition. 

commonly  called  broken,  sprained,  or  jinked  back  by 


\ 
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liorsemeiL  It  is  not  due  to  any  {ractore^  nor  always  to  any' 
external  injury,  but  is  a  progressive  disease,  arising  from  some 
alteration  of  structure  in  the  spinal  cord  from  disease  of  the 
vertebra,  or  from  granular  degenerative  disease  of  the  muscles 
themselves. 

'^  Shivering  "  is  another  peculiar  nervo-muscular  affection  of 
the  posterior  extremities,  resembling  stringhalt,  and  manifested 
more  particularly  during  the  acts  of  "  backing "  or  *  turning 
round." 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  animal,  when  made  to  back,  will 
perform  that  act  with  some  difficulty;  the  muscles  of  the 
gluteal  and  femoral  regions  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  ''donio 
spasm,"  contracting  and  relaxing  in  a  very  irregular  manner; 
hence  the  term  "  shivering,"  from  the  resemblance  of  tiie  mus- 
cular action  to  trembling  or  shivering.  In  many  cases  the 
tail  is  ^asmodically  elevated  and  depressed  in  the  manner  of 
a  pump-handle,  and  the  limbs  elevated  from  the  ground  by  a 
peculiar  rigid  or  stiff  movement ;  the  foot  often  suspended  for 
a  moment,  as  if  the  animal  were  unable  to  direct  the  action  of 
the  muscles. 

When  moved  forwards,  the  necessaij  actions  will  be  per- 
formed tolerably  well,  but  the  backward  movement  is  done  with 
more  or  less  difficulty,  and  sometimes  it  cannot  be  perfoimed 
atalL 

Shivering,  immobiliU,  strained  back,  and  their  vanous  modi* 
fications,  must  be  considered  as  causes  of  tmsoundness,  sinoa 
their  tendency  is  to  increase  in  se.verity  as  the  animal  becomes 
older.  They  often  interfere  with  his  condition,  and  generally 
give  him  an  aged  appearance  before  he  has  reached  his  prime; 
and  they  prevent  him  lying  down,  particularly  if  he  is  confined 
in  a  stalL  Some  horses,  while  so  affected,  lie  dowa  well 
enough ;  the  majority,  however,  scarcely  ever  do  so,  but  fail 
down  in  their  sleep  occasionally,  and  being  unable  to  tiam 
again  without  assistance,  often  injure  themselves  by  strugj^in^ 
Animals  of  this  kind  should  always  be  slung  at  night 

HeredUary  tendency, — I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  It 
hereditary  predisposition  being  one  of  the  causes  ot  the  fine- 
going  diseases ;  indeed,  I  have  had  sufficient  proof,  in  my  own 
experience,  to  convince  me  that  such  is  the  case.  Very  often 
one  form  or  other  will  be' found  in  young  animals,  two  or  thrott 
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yean  old,  that  have  been  sabjected  to  no  baidaliip,  arising 
ajxintaneonsly,  and  increasing  bj  slow  degrees.  I  have  one 
instance  on  record  vrhete  fonr  yonng  horses,  the  progeny  of  a 
dam  that  was  affected  in  the  back,  died  from  spinal  paralysis 
before  Hiej  had  attained  the  age  of  three  years.  A  fifth  is  now 
living,  and  shows  signs  of  aggravated  nervo-mnscular  disease. 
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The  mnscles  may  be  inflamed,  either  from  external  or  internal 
canses,  those  of  the  Inmbar  and  gluteal  regions  being  most 
^nerally  so  affected.  The  intrinsic  canse  of  myositis  is  the 
presence  of  the  rhenmatic  poison  in  the  blood ;  and  the  extrinsio 
canses  are  sprains,  the  application  of  direct  violence,  or  of 
cold  and  moistnre.  It  is  expressed  by  pain,  swelling,  heat,  and 
loss  of  function.  Inflammation  of  the  muscles  of  the  doisal,. 
lumbar,  and  gluteal  regions  has  often  been  confounded  with 
^laminitis;*  but  a  careful  practitioner  need  not  make  such  a 
mistake. 

In  laminitis,  as  well  as  myositis,  there  is  great  stiffness.  In 
Inminitis  there  is  a  tendency,  more  particularly  in  the  hind  feet^ 
to  elevate  the  feet  from  the  ground  alternately.  In  myositis 
there  is  no  such  tendency,  the  feet  being  firmly  planted  on  the 
ground,  and  there  allowed  to  remain,  if  the  animal  be  not  forcibly 
moved.  In  laminitis,  when  the  animal  is  down,  the  symptoms 
of  fever  and  pain  are  considerably  alleviated.  In  inflammatioii 
of  the  muscles  there  is  no  tendency  to  lie  down;  and  if  the 
animal  were  forcibly  cast,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  laminitis,  the 
symptoms  will  become  aggravated.  A  horse  with  fever  in  his 
hind  feet  will  generally,  immediately  on  rising,  begin  to  shift^ 
them,  become  veiy  imeasy,  much  distressed,  and  at  last  will  lie 
down  with  a  sigh  of  relief;  the  pulse  falling,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes,  perhaps  thirty  to  forty  beats  per  minute. 

In  some  cases  of  laminitis  there  is  a  disinclination  to  lie 
down ;  but  when  such  are  forcibly  laid  on  a  comfortable  bed,, 
they  generally  feel  inclined  to  remain  recumbent,  and,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  them  down  once  or  twice  before  they 
'find  out  the  benefit^  and  take  advantage  of  it  without  assistance. 

When  the  muscles  of  the  loins  and  quarter  are  inflamed  tha 
symptoms  will  simulate  those  of  stringhalt. 
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I  have  merely  pointed  out  these  essential  marks  of  difference 
at  present;  a  more  detailed  acconnt  of  lominitia  wiU  be  given 
hereafter. 

Tlie  treatment  of  muscnlar  inflammation^  when  not  cansed  by 
such  a  degree  of  violence  as  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  parts, 
is  very,  simple,— a  gentle  purgative^  rest,  fomentations.  Should 
atrophy  succeed  the  active  stage,  a  mild  blister. 
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The  lameness  is  characterised  by  what  is  termed  metastasis, 
or  a  shifting  of  the  seat  of  the  disease  from  one  part  to  another. 
The  favourite  seats  of  rheumatism,  occurring  after  influenza,  are 
the  sesamoid  burs® ;  but  it  may  appear  in  almost  any  serous  or 
synovial  structure.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter  into 
the  pathology  of  rheumatism,  that  being  reserved  for  another 
volume ;  but  I  may  lay  down  a  simple  rule  for  its  treatment. 
'A  strong  vesicating  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  part  and 
around  it  without  loss  of  time,  all  other  local  applications  being 
in  my  opinion  worse  than  useless.  A  blister  is  supposed  to  act 
by  attracting  the  rheumatic  poison  into  its  vesicles,  and  removing 
it  from  the  system  by  the  bursting  of  such.  It  is  recom-* 
mended  by  Dr.  Sichardson  and  others  that  the  blister  should 
be  near,  but  not  upon,  the  diseased  spot ;  but  I  have  found  this 
inconvenient,  and  a  direct  application  to  answer  every  purpose. 

A  horse  suffering  the  greatest  agony  from  rheumatism  is  re^ 
lieved  in  the  course  of  one  day,  provided  a  numerous  crop  ol 
vesicles  be  produced.  The  cantharides  blister  is  the  best;  a* 
puigative  is  useful  after  the  blister.  If  the  lameness  be  not' 
thus  removed,  colchicum  and  nitrate  of  potash  are  to  be  adminis- 
tered ;  and  if  these  fail,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  or  carbonate  of 
soda  or  potash,  with  vegetable  tonics. 

In  dogs,  rheumatism  is  commonly  called  Kennel  IfOmeness, 

It  attacks  young  sporting  dogs  more  frequently  than  any 
other  class.  Tlie  cause  is  usually  to  be  found  either  in  the 
construction  of  the  kennels  or  their  management ;  damp  or  cold 
situations,  bad  drainage,  a  short  supply  of  dean  straw,  and  want 
of  exercise,  are  each  and  all  liable  to  produce  this  intractable 
disease.  The  symptoms  are  general  rigidity,  accompanied  with 
great  pain,  as  evinced  by  the  anxious  expression,  hurried  breath- 
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in^  disinclination  to  more,  and  pain  on  manipulation;  fbe 
pdae  is  hard  and  quick.  The  tendency  of  the  diaeaae  is  to 
localise  itself  in  the  joints,  attacking  one  or  more  at  fin^  di»- 
iippearing  from  there,  and  appearing  in  others. 

Treatment. — ^Put  the  patient  in  a  dry  warm  place,  and  ad* 
minister  an  aperient  Great  relief  wUl  be  obtained  by  immar- 
aion  in  warm  baths ;  care  being  taken  to  prevent  chill  afterwarda. 
The  affected  joints  are  to  be  stimulated  with  soap  liniment; 
alkaliea,  diuretics,  and  nourishing  but  easily  digested  food,  are  to 
be  given ;  and  when  the  more  acute  symptoms  have  passed  ofl^ 
dtrate  of  quinine  and  iron. 

The  terms  rheumatism  and  rheumatic  lameness  are  often  mis- 
applied. For  example,  scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints  in  homed 
cattle  is  commonly  thought  to  be  rheumatic  in  its  character,  and 
due  to  external  causes,  such  as  cold,  damp,  &c.;  whereas,  ia 
"reality,  it  is  an  intrinsic  disease,  and  due  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  more  especially  when  it  occurs  amongst  high-bred 
stock;  to  a  system  of  in-and-in  breeding  persisted  in  for  too  long 
a  period.  Again,  a  disease — osteo-malacia — often  terminating  hi 
spontaneous  fracture  of  the  bones,  which  prevails  amongst  homed 
cattle  pastured  on  poor  land,  and  occurring  mostly  during  dry 
summers,  is  supposed  to  be  of  rheumatic  origin,  whilst  in  reality 
the  stiffoess  of  the  joints  and  lameness  are  symptomatic  of  mal- 
eondition  of  the  body  generally,  and  of  the  osseous  system  parti- 
cularly, due  to  the  want  of  proper  food  in  sufficient  abundance, 
or  to  something  deleterious  in  it  In  Wales  this  disease  is  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  the  animals  eating  tiie  purging  or  mountain 
flax  (Zinum  Caiharticvm),  which  is  found  growing  amongst  the 
pastures  in  such  situations.  I  cannot  endorse  the  popular  idea 
that  this  plant  is  the  cause,  for  cattle  refuse  to  eat,  indeed,  turn 
away  from  it  I  look  upon  it  more  as  an  evidence  that  the  land 
is  poor,  and  the  pastures,  particularly  in  very  diy  seasons,  defec- 
tive in  nutritious  elements. 

The  symptoms  are  depravity  of  the  appetite,  rapid  emaciation, 
venous  murmurs ;  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  swelling  of  the  joints, 
and  difficulty,  or  even  inability,  in  rising  from  the  recumbent 
position. 

The  jH)d  mortem  appearances  are  remarkable.  The  whole 
body  is  wasted,  the  muscles  anasmic  and  flabby,  the  blood  is  thin 
and  watery,  and  the  tissues  are  oadematous  and  softened. 
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Tarasites  Bie  often  present  in  large  numbers  in  tbe  ttomaek 
land  intestines.  The  bones  are  enlarged  and  softened,  erombls 
jiipon  the  application  of  slight  pressure,  and  if  fractures  have  oo- 
.curred  some  time  prior  to  death,  it  will  be  found  that  the  repara- 
itire  process  has  been  but  verj  imperfecUj  and  feeblj  established. 

In  tins  disease  a  peculiar  pathological  process  obtains,  similar 
to  that  which  is  witnessed  in  the  general  emaciation  of  phtliisis 
pulmonalis,  described  at  page  49  of  my  Frincipla  and  Fradici 
iff  Vitmnary  Ifedicim,  namel  j,  the  absorption  of  a  tissue,  and 
its  redeposition ;  but  in  this  disease,  instead  of  fat  being  absorbed, 
it  is  found  that  the  calcareous  ingredients  of  some  bones  are 
removed  by  absorption,  and  deposited  in  the  form  of  osseous 
tumours  upon  yarious  other  bones  of  the  skeleton,  obliterating 
cavities  of  reception,  and  causing  defonnitj  of  the  bones  them- 
selves. 

The  prevention  of  this  disease 'is  to  be  accomplished  hy 
proper  diet ;  change  of  pasture  if  possible,  if  not,  the  addition  of 
cake  or  other  nutritious  feeding  material ;  whilst  the  pastures 
themselves  are  to  be  manured  with  artificial  and  other  dressings 
• — ^the  phosphates  of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  the  salts  of  ammonia, 
as  may  be  determined  upon  hy  a  competent  analyst 

In  the  early  stages,  the  disease  may  be  successfully  combated 
by  antacids,  toj^cs,  .oocasional  but  mild  aperients^  and  proper 
food ;  but  if  ihls'^wuA^^'^temja^t^ai^J^^  is 

useless*^ 
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SBOULDBB^  XA3CEH28S — SHOVLDBB  -  BLIP — SLBOIT    LAUSinESS— SPBXXB 
Of  &AX>XAL  OE  BVFXBZOB  QAXPAL  XJOAXXHX— OABPXTIB.    ^ 

8HOX7LDEB  LAMEinCSS. 

Thjcrx  are  ibxee  forms  of  shoolder  lameness^  vrhlch  maj  eziit 
mdependentlj  of  each  other.  One  of  them  is  iUiietni^d  in 
Photo-lithograph,  Plate  IL^  Fig.  L  These  three  cansetf  are^ 
{Id.)  Disease  of  the  shonlder-joint,  Photo-lithograph,  Plate  IIL 
Pig.  1;  (2d.)  Sprain  of  the  flexor  brachii.  Photo-lithograph, 
Plate  TL,  Fig.  5;  and  (3<^.)  Sprain  of  the  antea  and  postea 
spinati,  teres  major  and  minor,  mnscles,  hut  more  particnlarlj 
id  the  spinali,  as  thej  are  mostly  concerned  in  performing  the 
fimction  of  binding  ligaments,  connecting  the  scapula  and  the 
hnmems. 

Mr.  FerciyaD  and  others  yren  of  opinion  that  injniy  to  the 
serratoa  magnns  "iras  a  frequent  cause  of  shoulder  lamenesa 
Professoni  Dick  and  Bailo\r  taught  that  such  could  hardly 
be  the  case,  and  my  ezperence  leads  me  to  endorse  their 
opinion. 

The  three  ahoye  mentioned  are  the  usual  causes,  but  there 
sie  others  sometimes  met  \rith,  namely,  rheumatism ;  fiaoture ; 
firer  disease  ;  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  brachial  glands,  as  a 
sequence  to,  or  sometimes  a  primary  manifestation  of  strangles ; 
open  joint  and  necrosis  of  scapula. — (See  Photo-lithograph,  Plate 
I,  Fig.  6.) 

JHauu$  of  ihs  Shovldit-Joini  may  arise  from  a  yariety  of 
causes,  as  sprainj  or  rheumatism.  Inflammation  haying  been 
■et  up  in  *  the  structures  of  the  joint ;  the  capsular  ligament 
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becomes  tliickened,  in  other  parts  diminislied,  in  stracinre; 
distended  hj  sjnovia  and  exudation;  the  articular  cartOa^ 
is  removed  hj  ulceration,  or,  in  rheumatoid  disease,  conrerted 
into  the  porcellaneous  deposit;  the  capsular  ligament  and 
synovial  membrane,  with  its  fringes,  becoming  at  the  same  ttma 
loaded  with  calcareous  matter. — (See  Photo-lithograph,  Plate^ 
II.,  Fig.  1.)  When  the  cartQage  is  ulcerated,  there  is  caries 
of  the  heads  of  both  scapula  and  humerus,  and  afterwards 
anchylosis  of  the  articulation! — (See  Photo- lithograph,  Plate  IIL, 
Fig.  1.) 

At  one  time  all  obscure  lamenesses  in  the  fore  extremity 
were  attributed  to  the  shoulder,  and  one  heard  of  nothing  but 
shoulder  lameness.  A  reaction,  however,  took  place,  after 
Turner  re-discovered  navicular  disease,  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
which  for  many  years  bore  the  palm ;  but  now  these  extreme 
views  have  been  much  modified,  although  there  are  still  soma 
who  attribute  everything  to  the  foot^  and  others  to  the  shoulder. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  there  are  shoulder  as  well 
OS  foot  lamenesses,  and  a  proper  diagnosis  must  be  made  of 
each  case  by  the  practitioner,  who,  if  enlightened,  never  weds 
himself  to  the  one  theory  or  the  other,  but  is  guided  by  such 
facts  as  present  themselves  to  his  notice. 

DiaptosU. — The  gait  of  shoulder  lameness  is  indicative  of 
the  seat  of  disease.  The  patient  does  not  carry  his  limb 
straight  forward,  but  with  a  rotatory  motion,  the  limb  beiag 
thrown  outwards,  and  the  toe  made  to  form  the  segment  of  a 
circle ;  in  other  words,  he  brings  the  leg  forward  with  a  sort  of 
sweep,  and  in  some  cases  the  toe  of  the  foot  is  dragged  or 
trailed  along  the  ground.  In  shoulder  and  knee  lameness  mora 
particularly,  the  signs  of  pain  are  more  discernible  during  tb» 
devaiiqn  of  the  foot  from  the  ground;  whereas  in  foot  and  other 
diseases  below  the  knee,  the  converse  is  the  rule. 

Upon  manipulation,  it  will  be  discovered  that  pain,  heat,  and 
swelling  are  present  In  order  to  discover  the  swelling,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  push  the  levator  humeri  muscle  to  one  side.  Tt 
is  but  loosely  attached  to  the  shoulder  joint,  which  it  oovera. 
The  next  test  is  to  take  hold  of  the  limb,  and  move  it  backward 
and  forward,  to  perform  flexion  and  extension,  when  the  animal 
will  shrink,  and  evince  considerable  pain.  In  some  well-marked 
the  extension  of  the  fore  arm  by  the  examiner  will  cause. 
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i1i6  animal  to  rise  bodilj  from  tbe  ground  It  must,  hovever, 
be  always  understood  that  nneaiiness  when  these  more* 
ments  are  performed,  or  when  the  shoulder  is  pressed  upon, 
18  of  itself  insufficient  to  determine  the  seat  of  lameness,  as 
many  horses  are  fidgety,  and  will  not  bear  such  handling. 
But  if  there  be  a  drag  in  the  gait^  along  with  the  other 
bigns,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  case  is  one  of 
shoulder  lameness. 

Sprain  of  the  Flexor  Sraehii, — This  muscle  contains  a  large 
amount  of  tendinous  fibres,  and  is  entirely  tendinous  as  it  passes 
over  the  bicipital  groore  in  front  of  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  humerus,  oyer  which  it  plays  like  a  rope  over  a  pulley, 
becoming  inserted  finally  into  the  inner  head  of  the  radius. 
Both  it  and  the  groove  are  lined  with  fibro-cartilage,  and 
enclosed  within  a  synovial  sac  It  extends  from  the  sea- 
pola  to  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  its  function  is  to  flex 
th^  fore  arm  upon  the  shoulder, — an  important  function,  ren* 
dering  the  structures  which  perform  it  liable  to  injury  and 
diseasa 

In  sprain  of  the  flexor  brachii,  the  muscle,  along  nearly  all 
its  course,  will  be  found  swollen  and  inflamed,  standing  out 
prominently  from  the  surrounding  structures.  This  swelling, 
along  with  that  of  the  bursa  in  froni  of  the  shoulder,  pain  upon 
pressure,  and  the  gait  peculiar  to  shoulder  lameness,  namely,  a 
difficulty  in  elevating  the  foot  from  the  ground,  are  the  diagnostic 
symptoms. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  disease  of  the  bicipital  groove 
would,  from  contiguity  of  situation,  be  altoaf/s  accompanied  by 
disease  of  the  shoulder-joint  itself;  but  such  is  not  the  case» 
as  may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  Fhoto-lithograph^ 
Plate  I.,  Fig.  5.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  joint  becomes 
aflccted. 

The  result  of  sprain  of  the  flexor  brachii  is  inflammation  of 
the  tendon  and  the  structures  of  the  bursa,  which,  if  not  arrested, 
\i  ill  lun  on  to  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  upon  the  tuberosities  of 
the  humerus,  to  caries  of  the  bone,  degeneration  and  rupture 
ci  the  tendinous  fibres,  and  finally  to  ossification  of  the  whole 
subatance  of  the  muscle  and  tendon.  The  reason  why  ossifi- 
cation, and  not  atraphy,  as  in  inflammation  of  other  muscles, 
must  be  looked  for,  is  the  fact  that  the  JUxor  broMi  is  mostly 
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composed  of  tendinoun  fibres,  and  long-continiied  inflammatioii 
0E  tendons  nsnaUy  ends  in  their  ossification. 

The  causes,  like  those  r>f  the  next  variety,  aie  generally  due 
to  the  horse  being  worked  at  the  plough,  and  on  the  cff  side, 
bf  which  his  limbs  and  shoulders  are  thrown  into  an  irregu- 
larity of  position;  that  is  to  say,  one  foot  is  placed  in  tho 
fnnow,  and  the  other  on  the  land.  One  shoulder  is  thna  in  a 
lower  position  than  its  fellow,  an  extra  amount  of  weight  being 
at  the  same  time  thrown  upon  it,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time 
ita  structures  become  diseased. 

Sprain  of  theaflexor  brachii  from  the  above  cause  is  confined 
|{$nerally  to  the  off  side,  and  this  can  be  easily  undersfxxxl  from 
the  extra  work  it  has  to  perform  in  elevating  the  toot  which  is 
in  the  furrow  to  the  level  of  that  which  is  on  the  land.  Plough- 
ing is  not  the  only  cause  of  this  form  of  .lameness ;  but  a  horse 
that  has  been  sprained  in  this  tendon  is  seldom  fit  for  the  plough 
again.  He  may  work  on  the  road  well  enough ;  but  as  soon  «a8 
he  is  put  in  the  plough  the  lameness  returns.  In  some  iniitftnceg 
rheumatism  becomes  localised  in  the  fiexor  brachii,  and  is  a  cause 
of  intermitting  lameness: 

In  the  treatment  of  both  shoulder-joint  and  flexor  brachii 
lameness,  great  advantage  is  derived  from  the  application  of  the 
high-heeled  shoe.  This  enables  the  horse,  while  standing,  to 
have  the  diseased  structures  in  a  state  of  relaxation  and  reposa 

•  BHOULDBR-SLIP." 

By  this  is  meant  that  peculiar  outward  slipping  movement 
of  the  shoulder-joint  at  each  step  the  animal  takes  when  the 
foot  of  the  lame  limb""  is  upon  the  ground,  the  opposite  one 
elevated  from  it,  and  when  the  weight  of  the  horse  is  thus  thrown 
upon  the  lame  side. 

It  would  i^pear  almost  as  if  the  shoulder  were  out  of  joint, 
hence  the  term  "  shoulder-slip ;"  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  the 
fi)llowing  observations  will  explain. 

The  scapula  and  humerus  are  not  bound  together  by  lateral 
or  binding  ligaments,  as  is  the  case  *with  other  joints,  the 
movements  between  them  being  so  varied  and  extensive,  that 
inelastic  ligaments  would  not  allow  them  to  be  performed. 
They   are   consequently   boxmd   together   by   muscles,  which* 
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pexfoim  the  ftmction  of  ligaments,  and  admit  of  a  variety 
and  extent  of  motion  hy  fheir  power  of  oontraction  and  re- 
laxation. 

These  mnacles  are  the  aniea  and  podea  tpinatua  and  terts  taa- 
UmuB.  The  apinati,  which  are  mostly  concerned  in  this,  are 
lodged  in  the  fossss  of  the  scapnla,  covering  its  whole  external 
SQxface,  and  attached  inferiorly  to  the  tuberosities  and  ridge  of 
the  hnmems,  and  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder- 
joint  It  will  be  seen  from  their  position  that  their  action  is 
mainly  to  prevent  the  outward  bulging  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  to  keep  the  parts  firmly  and  closely  in  their  respec- 
tire  situations,  and  to  assist  in  tiie  elevation  and  adduction  of 
the  humerus. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is  great  disparity  between 
the  articular  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  shoulder,  the  latter  being  much  smaller  than  the  former. 
This  disparity  of  size  allows  a  liberty  of  motion  without  dis< 
location  that  otherwise  would  be  impossible,  assisted  and 
kept  within  moderate  bounds  by  the  action  of  the  /oregoing 
musclea. 

This  form  of  lameness  is  generally  seen  in  fiorses  that  are 
worked  in  the  plough,  and  in  the  horse  that  works  in  tho 
funow.  Mr.  Barlow  said,  *'  always  in  the  limb  that  is  placed 
in  the  furrow ;"  but  I  cannot  endorse  this,  having  often  seen  it 
in  both  shoulders. 

The  explanation  is,  I  think,  simple,  the  functions  of  the 
muscles  being — \st.  To  keep  the  parts  firmly  together;  2d.  To 
prevent  the  outward  bulging  of  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  Zd. 
To  draw  the  head  of  humerus  outwards  when  the  glenoid  cavity 
OTerlaps  its  outer  border ;  and  4/A.  To  assist  in  lifting  the  limb. 
H^ow,  when  the  limb  is,  as  it  were,  made  longer  than  its  fellow, 
by  the  foot  being  placed  upon  lower  groimd  in  the  furrow,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  work  to  be  performed  by  these 
muscles  is  increased  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  the  limb  seems 
to  hang  from  the  shoulder ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  demand 
upon  them  is  beyond  their  power  of  endurance.  Inflammation 
is  excited  in  the  muscular  structure,  and  often  in  the  tendons ; 
the  exudation  presses  upon  the  true  saroous  fibrilhs,  which,  along 
with  degradation  of  their  constituent  elements  consequent  upon 
4he  injury,  leads  on  to  atrophy. 

8 
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A  mii8cle9«wlieii  inflamftd,  or  vrhea  atzopbied,' loses  its  power 
of  contiactilify  and  its  tone ;  and  in  this  farm  of  lameneaa  th» 
ahonlder  bulges  ontwaids  when  the  weight  of  the  animal  it 
thrown  npon  the  lame  ode.  becanse  the  muscles  which  bind  the 
shoulder,  and  limit  the  great  extent  of  motion  between  the 
scapula  and  humerus^  are  no  longer  able  to  perform  their 
functions.  So  much  then  for  the  shoulder  of  the  off  side  limb; 
and  we  must  now  endeaTour  to  explain  how  "shoulder-slip* 
can  occur  in  the  near  side,  or  that  which  is  placed  npon  the 
land,  and  higher  than  its  fellow  during  ploughing. 

The  second  function  of  these  muscles  is  to  preyent  the  out- 
ward bulging  of  the  shoulder-joint^  more  particularly  the  head  of 
the  humerus^ — a  condition  of  the  joint  which  occurs  always 
when  a  limlf  is  placed  upon  higher  ground  than  its  fellow,  a» 
any  one  might  see  by  watching  a  horse  working  in  the  plough 
There  is  a  bulging  outward,  a  contortion  in  fact,  at  eyery  step 
the  animal  takes;  the  jiarts  are  thrown  out  of  their  equilibrium^ 
first  into  a  state  of  undue  relaxation,  by  the  upward  pressure  of 
the  humerus,  then  of  undue  extension,  by  the  outward  bulgia^ 
Again,  both  fore  feet  may  be  occasionally  ir  the  furrow,  and 
the  hind  ones  also.  This,  with  slipping  in  and  out,  and  the 
inequality  of  the  land,  brings  on,  particularly  in  the  young  horae^ 
a  state  of  irritation  which  finally  terminates  in  inflammation, 
and  atrophy. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  but  young  horses  suffer  from  this  lame* 
ness,  88  older  horses  become  used  to  their  work,  and  are  able 
to  avoid  injuring  themselves.  Great  care  is  therefore  required 
in  bringing  the  young  horse  gradually  to  his  work, — in  fact,  *to 
break  him  in "  with  due  caution,  by  placing  him  at  the  side  of 
a  steady,  quiet  old  horse ;  one  that  wiU  not  outpace  Him,  nor 
fatigue  him  in  lus  work.  When  an  animal  becomes  fatigued 
he  loses  command  over  his  action,  becomes  unsteady  in  his  gait^ 
and  is  thus  rendered  liable  to  sprain  himseIC 

Symptoms. — In  some  cases  there  will  be  swelling  and  heat 
over  the  course  of  the  muscles,  upon  the  outer  surface  of  tiie 
scapula,  and  in  the  joint  itself;  but  in  the  majority  of  casea 
actual  lameness  does  not  occur  until  the  muscles  have  become 
considerably  atrophied,  and  instead  of  swelling,  there  wiU  be 
a  wasting  of  the  shoulder.  There  will  be  a  hollow  space  upon 
either  side  of  the  scapular  spine,  extending  its  whole  length* 
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The  spine  is  thus  rendered  piominent,  standing  out  as  a  sharp 
ridge  from  its  surrounding  stmctores.  By  standing  in  front  of 
the  horse,  if  one  shoulder  only  is  affected^  and  by  comparing  the 
two  shoulders,  the  difference  can  at  once  be  detected.  If  both 
are  diseased,  this  comparison  will  not  be  of  any  service,  but  it  is 
,  seldom  that  they  are  both  alike ;  in  one,  the  antea  spinatus,  in 
the  other,  the  postea  spinatus,  is  the  more  atrophied.  This  ' 
atrophy  is  different  from  that  wasting  of  the  shoulders  seen  in 
chronic  foot  lameness.  In  the  one  case,  the  muscles  of  the 
external  surface  of  the  scapula  only  are  wasted ;  whilst  in  the 
other,  all  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  arm  are  in  that 
condition. 

Shoulder^dip  is  curable,  provided  the  tendons  of  the  muscles, 
the  xim  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula^  or  the  external 
trochanter  of  the  humerus,  be  not  organically  altered  in  struc- 
ture. The  alterations  found  in  these  are  abrasion  of  the  tendons, 
ulceration  of  the  cartilage  covering  the  bones  over  which  they^ 
glide,  and  caries  of  the  bones  themselves. 

Trtaimeni. — During  the  inflammatory  stage,  puigativea^  fomen- 
tations, removal  of  shoes,  and  rest  After  the  muscles  are  wasted, 
repeated  applications  of  moderate  stimulating  remedies,  such  as 
mild  blisters,  and  a  long  period  of  rest  in  a  strawyard,  or  at  grassu 
'When  recovered,  the  patient  should  be  put  to  other  work  than 
ploughing. 

Some  dealers  have  no  objection  to  horses  with  wasted  shoul 
ders  if  they  go  sound,  as  it  is  well  known  that  they  will  perform 
their  work  well  enough  if  not  put  to  the  plough.  iN'otwith* 
standing  this,  I  hold  that  it  is  an  unsoundness  in  law,  and  thr.t 
it  always  depreciates  the  animal's  value.  I  have  seen  many* 
young  carriage-horses  suffer  from  this  form  of  unsoundness,, 
resulting  from  working  in  the  plough;  but  I  cannot  reciillect 
one  instance  where  they  were  rendered  permanently  unfit  for 
carriage  work. 

This  fact  is  important^  if  it  become  the  universal  law  that  un- 
.soundness  means  unfitness  for  work.     I  mention  this  because  I 
have  heard  lawyers  aigue  and  judges  rule  that  such  is  the  *  law^ 
of  warranty. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder,  which  is  so  well  marked  in  this  foxm  of  lameness,  only 
became  apparent  after  a  considerable  interval  had  elapsed  subse- 
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qnent  to  tlie  sprain  of  Uie  nmaclea.  Bach,  howeyer,  is  not  the 
.esse;  and  it  msy  be  laid  down  as  .  tauat  that  well-developed 
iStrophy  oocon  in  the  conne  of  three  weeks  after  a  sound  Iioebs 
lias  been  put  to  work;  and  in  many  instances  it  seems  the  altera- 
tion has  bee]\.due  to  an  irritation,  not  amounting  to  inftamma- 
tion,  leading  directly  to  mal-nutzition,  without  the  occurrence  of 
awelling  or  exudation. 

When  should^  lameness  arises  from  disease  of  the  liyer,  it 
'occurs  in  the  off  side  only,  and  is  associated  with  loss  of  appetite 
and  yellowness  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

Abscesses  in  the  brachial  or  pre-scapular  ganglia  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  may  be  the  cause  of  lameness  in  the  shoulder. 
These  glands  are  situated  between  the  scapula  and  thoracic  walla^ 
and  are  liable  to  become  inflamed,  primarily  or  secondarily,  in 
Btnmj^e^  phlebitis  and  pysmia  caused  by  wounds  upon  the 
limb,  or  even  after  neurotomy,  causing  great  pain  and  lameness. 

Inllammation  of  these  glands  may  be  detected  by  sweUiug, 
pain,  and  heat  in  front  and  below  the  point  of  the  dioulder,  in 
the  space  existing  between  the  sternum,  scapula,  and  humerus. 
The  limb  will  be  pushed  outwards  by  the  swelling,  there  will  be 
much  fsver,  and  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  are  relieyed 
only  by  the  opening  of  the  abscess  or  abscesses,  spontaneously 
or  suigicsUy. 

The  pus  is  Tery  deep-seated,  and  it  is  necessary  to  open  the 
abscess  in  nearly  eveiy  a^  of  this  kind,  and  to  do  it  before 
there  are  any  signs  of  'pointing.''  In  such  cases,  I  always 
explore  with  a  "pin-director,"  and  invariably  find  out  where  the 
pus  is  situated.  I  then  make  a  deep  opening  with  a  "  Syme's 
knife.- 

ELBOW  lAXXirKSa 

Occurs  from  disease  of  the  joint,  sprain  of  the  lateral  ligaments, 
and  from  laceration  of  the  triceps  extensor  brachii  muscle. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  may  be  sprained^  or  even 
ruptured,  by  the  animal's  fore  leg  slipping  outwards.  The 
tiip^ps  muscle  is  often  injured  in  the  manner  already  described 
at  page  132,  and  by  the  animal's  fore  feet  slipping  forwards. 
Thm  accidents  commonly  happen  in  frosty  weather.  Cattle 
axe  also  liable  to  these  injuries,  particulariy  to  sprain  of  the 
intenal  ligament 

When  the  ligaments  are  sprained,  or  the  triceps  injured,  the 
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Slftgnods  of  tlie  seat  of  lameness  is  easy,  for  there  vfHll  be 
swelling,  pain,  and  heat,  in  addition  to  diffionltj  in  moving  the 
articulation.  When  the  internal  ligament  is  injured,  the  horse 
stands  with  his  foot  and  limb  thrown  outwards.  This  he  does 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  injured  parts  being  pressed 
upon  by  the  pectoral  muscles ;  and  when  the  triceps  is  the  seat 
of  the  injury,  the  fore  arm  is  flexed  upon  the  humerus ;  the 
action  of  the  flexor  brachii  being  now  unopposed,  the  knee 
is  elevated,  the  leg  flexed  from  the  knee  downwards,  the  toe 
of  the* foot  touching  the  ground,  and  the  limb  semi-pendulous. 
When  the  horse  is  made  to  move,  he  drcps  considerably,  and 
seems  in  danger  of  falling  at  every  step  he  takes,  the  limb 
itself  almost  bending  double  when  any  weight  is  thrown  upon 
it  This  excessive  dropping,  during  progression,  is  characteristic 
of  elbow-joint  lameness,  even  when  there  are  no  external  signs, 
such  as  heat,  swelling,  or  pain,  visible. 

Percivall  describes  a  case  of  elbow-joint  lameness  in  his  book 
on  lameness,  published  in  1849,  where  the  symptoms  were^ 
similar  to  those  of  laminitis.  I  have  never  witnessed  anything 
similar  to  what  is  described  by  Percivall,  namely,  an  an^fft^l 
putting  the  heel  first  to  the  ground  in  elbow-joint  lameness. 
Usually  the  limb  is  semi-flexed,  in  order  to  relax  the  articula- 
tion as  much  as  possible ;  the  toe,  during  motion,  first  coming 
to  the  (^ound. 

The  diagnostie  signs  of  elbow-joint  lameness  are,  first,  the 
semi-flexed  position  of  the  limb  whilst  the  horse  is  standing 
still ;  and  the  excessive  dropping  of  the  head  and  anterior  parts 
of  the  body  during  action. 

Professor  Dick  used  to  say  that  the  capsular  ligament 
distended  with  synovia,  could  be  felt  through  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  structures.  I  have,  however,  not  been  able  to 
confirm  this.  Photo -lithograph,  Plate  III,  Fig.  2,  is  a  good 
illustration  of  elbow-joint  lameness. 

A  small  wound  upon  or  near  to  the  olecranon  gives  rise  to 
very  peculiar  symptoms.  The  wound  itself  may  be  so  small 
as  to  escape  detection  without  a  very  careful  examination. 
It  may  be  situated  upon  the  very  point  of  the  olecranon,  or 
upon  its  side,  or  even  in  the  space  between  the  thoracic  wall 
and  elbow.  The  wound  is  inflicted  commonly  whilst  hunting; 
the  rider^  not  knowing  that  it  has  been  received,  rides  his  horsey 
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and  as  a  result  of  motion,  air  is,  &s  it  were,  pumped  into  the  sab-  * 
cutaneous  areolar  tissue,  inflating  it,  first  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  wound,  and  then,  if  the  movements  be  continued,  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  animal's  body.  I  hare  seen  the  head 
swollen  to  a  tremendous  extent,  the  eyes  closed  by  the  swollen 
lids,  the  neck,  shoulders,  dorsal  and  posterior  regions  so  blown 
up,  that  the  classification  of  the  patient  in  the  animal  kingdom 
became  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Such  a  condition  need 
occasion  but  little  alarm ;  all  that  will  be  requisite  is  to  find 
out  the  wound,  clean  it  well  with  warm  water,  plug  it  up  with 
tow  dipped  in  collddion,  and  keep  the  animal  stilL  In  a  short 
time  the  air  will  be  absorbed,  and  the  sweUing  dissipated.  If 
,the  nos&ils  are  so  greatly  swollen  as  to  interfere  with  fiie 
xespiratoiy  functions,  endangering  the  animal's  life,  it  will  be ' 
necessary  to  puncture  the  skin  surrounding  them,  and  press  oat 
the  contained  air ;  but  if  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is^iio  neoes- 
.aity  for  making  any  punctures. 

8PIUIK  OF  THE  SADIAL  OB  SUPBSIOTt  OABPJLL  UQAJOEErf. 

Tins  ligament,  sometimes  described  as  a  broad  band  of  fibrous 
tissue,  springs  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius,^  and 
"becomes  inserted  into  the  fiexor  perforatus  aboye  the  knee, 
and  is  also  continuous  with  the  perforans  muscle  and  ante- 
brachial fascia.  It  will  be  noticed,  upon  dissecting  the  fore 
•extremity,  that  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  radial  r^on  are 
intermixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  white  fibrous  tissue — 
in  fact,  they  are  semi-tendinous  in  their  structure;  and  that, 
both  above  and  below  the  knee,  any  undue  extension  of  them 
is  checked  by  ligamentous  bands,  which  arise  fiom  the  radius 
and  metacarpus  magnus,  and  become  continuous  with  their 
tendons  of  insertion. 

The  peculiarity  of  construction  here  noticed  enables  the  horse 
to  sleep  while  standing.  The  feet  are  made  fixed  points  by  being 
{planted  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  these  muscles,  acting  as 
iextensors  of  the  shoulder,  prevent  the  animal  from  falling  by 
keeping  the  limbs  in  a  state  of  rigidity.  Had  they  been  com- 
posed wholly  of  muscular  tissue,  this  long-continued  action 
would  have  been  an  impossibility;  but  containing  as  they  do  a 
llDge.  amount  of  tendinous  structure  which  is  beyond  the  influ- 
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«noe  of  the  neryoiiB  system,  and  hence  beyond  the  poBsibility 
of  fatigue,  the  mere  implanting  of  the  feet  upon  the  ground, 
by  causing  the  muscles  to  be  stretched,  produces  a  state  of 
rigidity  and  firmness  in  the  limbs  that  enables  the  animal  to 
stand  and  sleep  for  hours  together  without  danger  of  falling 
The  muscles  are  strengthened  and  assisted  by  the  ligament 
oua  bands:  from  this  droumstance,  and  from  their  acting  as 
checks  to  over-extension,  they  are  liable  to  sprain  or  even 
ruptura 

Sprain  of  the  radial  ligament  is  manifested  by  lameness,  a 
difficulty  in  the  act  of  flexing  the  knee,  with  swelling,  heat, 
and  tenderness  immediately  above  the  knee,  posterior  to  the 
radiusL  The  swelling  arises  from  exudation  of  lymph  into  the 
substance  of  and  around  the  ligament,  and  from  distension  of 
the  synovial  bursa,  through  which  the  tendons  pass^  behind  the 
knea  In  some  cases,  both  perforatus  and  perforans  also  are 
involved  in  the  injury:  in  such  the  lameness,  pain,  and 
swelling  are  excessive,  and  flexion,  exceedingly  diffictdt,  arising 
bom  the  swollen  tendons  being  too  thick  to  play  through 
their  thec»,— just  as  a  rope  too  thick  for  a  pulley  retards 
motion. 

The  distension  of  this  bursa  appears  as  a  tense  but  fluctua* 
ting  swelling  at  the  back,  and  slightly  above  the  knee,  and  is 
sometimes  called  thorough-pin  of  the  knee. 

The  tendons  of  the  various  muscles  concerned  in  the  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  knee,  pastern,  and  foot,  passing  through 
theca  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  carpus,  are  liable  to  injury, 
with  distension  of  their  various  synovial  sheaths  from  hyper* 
secretion  of  synovia.  We  have  thus  the  theca  of  the  flexor 
metocarpi  externus  made  visible  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  os 
trapezium ;  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  metacarpi  intemus  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  knee ;  that  of  the  extensor  metacarpi  magnus 
in  front  of  the  knee  as  a  swelling  on  either  side  of  the  tendon ; 
and  those  of  the  other  extensors  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
carpal  articulations. 

These  enlargements,  when  arising  from  injuiy,  and  oonse- 

quent  thickening  of  the  tendons  themselves,  or  ixiflammation  of 

synovial  membrane,  cause  lameness ;  whilst  at  otiier  times 

are  mere  bursal  distensions  giving  rise  to  no  inconveni-. 
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turbed  for  fire  or  biz  days  if  no  inconTenience  is  eansed  to  the 
patient ;  bat  if  any  signB  of  pain  are  manif ested^  it  should  be 
removed  and  readjusted.  The  puncture  in  the  skin  must  be 
kept  open  (and  the  best  plan  to  do  this  is  to  insert  a  small  piece 
of  lint  or  tovr  into  its  orifice,  allowing  it  to  remain  in  for  a  few 
hours),  in  order  to  allow  the  escape  of  any  fluid  which  might 
collect  in  the  sac.  The  bandage  is  placed  so  as  not  to  cover 
the  wound.  There  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  open* 
ing  this  bursa.  I  have  done  it  repeatedly,  and  always  with 
success;  and  sufficient  inflammation  is  usually  excited  without 
injecting  iodine  or  any  other  irritant. 

Homed  cattle,  especially  milking  cows,  kept  in-doors,  are 
liable  to  have  enormously  enlarged  knees  from  distension  of 
these  bursiB,  caused  by  bruising  while  lying  upon  hard  floors. 
They  may  be  opened  with  safety ;  and  the  best  plan  of  doing  so 
is  to  insert  a  seton  right  through  the  substance  of  the  swellings 
and  allow  it  to  remain  in  for  three  or  four  weeks ;  the  knee  to 
to  be  protected  from  further  injury  by  a  good  thick  bed,  or  by  A 
thick  flannel  bandage  wrapped  round  it. 


ciBims,  OB  nrnjoniAnoK  oj  thx  xtobs. 

This  cause  of  lameness  was  investigated  and  laid  before  the 
profession  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cherry  {Veterinarian,  1845).  He 
gives  a  very  elaborato  account  of  it,  which  may  be  read  with 
advantage ;  but  in  his  over-zeal  for  what  seems  a  pet  theory,  he 
has  confounded  diseases  of  other  parts  of  the  limb  with  those  of 
the  knee.  For  example,  he  says  that  "  heat  in  the  foot  is  some- 
times felt  in  caipitis,"  and  that  what  the  old  farriers  called 
cTusi'/ounder  arose  from  this  inflammation  of  the  knee.  These 
statements  must  not  be  received  without  great  caution,  as  they 
ore  apt  to  mislead  the  young  practitioner.  Mr.  Cherry  says— 
"  Under  the  term  Colpitis  I  propose  to  describe  a  disease  of  the 
knee-joint  which,  in  its  casnmonly  existing  form,  has  never,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  been  spedficallj  describedL 

"  The  knee-joint  itself  has  been  considered  to  be  exempt  from) 
disease,  unlesn  from  the  infliction  of  direct  injury;  indeed,  so  far^ 
did  the  late  Professor  Coleman  carry  his  opinion  on  this  subject^^ 
that  he  used  to  assert,  in  the  most  positive  manner^  that  tlie 
knM  was  never  the  seat  of  lameness. 
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ProfesAOT  Dick,  aa  far  as  I  can  remember,  did  not  menlbn  iliB 
exiat«nc6  of  ibia  form  of  lameneaa ;  and  on  referring  to  my  notes , 
of  his  lectures,  I  can  find  nothing  in  them  to  lead  me  to  think^ 
that  he  did  so,  although  the  Museum  contains  many  specimens 
of  the  disease. 

*The  gait  in  chronio  carpitis,"  says  Mr.  Cherry,  ^'aflTeeting, 
both  knee-joints,   gives  to  a  rider  the  sensation  of  the  chest 
being  displaced  from  its  right  position — a  sinking  or '  foundering,* 
and  which  feels  as  if  it  would  increase  at  erery  step  of  the  hone. 
When  attention  is  drawn  to  this  peculiar  gait,  it  is  easy  to  be , 
distinguished  from  the  short  cat-like  step  in  navicular  arthritis^ 
which  gives  to  a  rider  a  sensation  of  the  chest  being  raised  up, 
or  an  attempt  at  doing  so  ;  further,  the  feet  in  navicular  arthritis , 
are  brought  to  the  ground  ^th  the  toe  first,  and  in  consequence , 
the  step  is  short  and  stilty,  (torn  the  weight  being  as  much  as  i 
possible  thrown  on  tlie  column  of  bones,  to  relieve  the  affected ' 
tendon,  or  surface  over  which  it  plays ;  and  from  the  same  cause 
there  is  great  inclination  to  canter,  a  pace  which,  when  slow, 
brings  into  play  but  slightly  the  flexor  tendons  or  navicular 
joint    In  carpitis,  on  the  contrary,  these  symptoms  are  reversed, 
from  the  cause  of  lameness  being  seated  on,  or  amongst,  the 
carpal  bones.     The  effort  is  not  now  to  throw  the  weight  on  the 
bony  column,  but  on  the  teofdons  and  ligaments,  and  by  this 
means  to  avoid  concussion ;  hence  the  limb  is  carried  forward  as 
nearly  straight  as  possible ;  and  still  further  to  effect  this  object, 
it  is  thrown  with  a  circumductive  motion  outwards,  and  brought 
to  the  ground  with  the  heels  firsts  as  is  shown  by  the  wearing 
away  of  the  points  of  the  heels  of  the  shoe.     This  mode  of  pro- 
gression produces  a.  long  step,  and  at  the  same  time  the  foze 
quarters  are   dropped  or  lowered,  which   has   been,  I   doubt 
not,  the  origin  of  the  term  'chest-founder.*     There  is  also  a 
disinclination  to  canter;  and  if  this  pace  is  attempted,  it  gives 
increased  pain,  and  a  rooking  motion  exceedingly  unpleasant 
to  the  rider. 

'^  Tlie  diagnostic  characters  of  the  disease  affecting  one  leg  only 
are  the  same  as  exist  in  both,  but  from  the  contrast  which  is 
afforded  by  the  sound  limb,  these  are  much  more  recogmsaUe 
than  when  both  are  affected ;  to  these,  however,  one  other  char- 
acteristic must  be  added — ^the  step  of  the  lams  leg  being  rather 
.longer  than  that  of  the  sound  limb." 
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Hie  diaxacten  are  yaiy  much  akin  to  those  of  eboDlder  lame- 
from  which,  however,  it  may  be  xeadily  distinguished — 
fixst^  by  the  ciicumdnctive  manner  in  which  the  leg  is  thrown 
forwards,  and  the  stndght  knee;  secondly,  by  the  absence  of  the 
dragging  of  the  whole  limb;  thirdly,  by  the  stepping  on  the 
heels,  and  the  greater  firmness  on  standing ;  but  one  of  the  best 
Cioioes  perhaps  in  diagnosis  is  the  expression  of  pain  when  the 
afTected  joint  is  forcibly  flexed  or  extended,  and  noting  which 
joint  is  attempted  to  be  least  brought  into  use  during  action* 

Mr.  Cherry  says — "  I  am  disposed  to  a  belief  that  there  is  in 
some  horses  a  hereditary  idiosyncrasy'  to  this  disease ;  be  this 
as  it  may,  half-bred  axe  much  moxe  prone  to  it  than  thorough- 
bred horses.** 

The  Inflammation  and  its  consequences  may  be  confined  to 
one  of  the  articulations  of  the  carpus,  more  particularly  to  that 
between  the  trapezoid  and  inner  small  metacarpal ;  or  the  dis- 
ease may  inTolye  several,  or  all  of  the  carpal  articulations. 

Hie  morbid  condition  of  the  joint  may  consist  ct  simple 
inflammation,  terminaiing,  by  proper  treatment,  in  restoration, 
cr  inflammation  associated  with  ulceration  of  the  articular  car- 
tilage^ caries  of  the  bones,  and  a  deposition  of  osseous  matter 
external  to  and  around  the  diseased  portion,  constituting  auchy- 
kwis.— (See  Photo-Iithogiaph,  Plate  UL,  Fig.  8). 

The  inflammation  being  deep-seated  in  the  bones,  or  qmoyial 
membranes,  is  not  accompanied  by  much  external  heat;  and 
ibe  articulations  of  the  Imee,  with  their  synovial  membranes 
and  capsular  ligaments,  being  small  and  incapable  of  contain- 
ing much  synovia,  account  for  the  absence  ct  external  swelling 
until  there  is  a  deposition  of  osseous  matter. 

.In  many  young  horses,  espeoiBlly  when  they  are  first  put  to 
work,  we  meet  with  an  occult  lameness  which  is  most  puzzling. 
There  is  no  heat,  swelling,  nor  pain  upon  pressure  in  any  part 
of  the  limb  or  foot.  The  animal  is  moderately  sound  when  it 
first  comes  out  ct  the  stable  in  the  morning,  but  shows  signs  of 
increased  lameness  after  being  at  work  for  a  short  tima  In  sudi 
esses,  the  practitioner  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  pronoimcing  the 
lam^^ft—  to  be  in  the  bones  of,  or  a4jaoent  to,  the  knee-joint 

The  osseous  deposits  arising  ftom  carpitis,  when  not  caused 
by  the  ftames  of  metals,  are  generally  situated  on  the  inner  sida 
ef  the  joint     This  is  due  to  the  bones  being  here  more  under 
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the  centre  of  gravity,  xeceiving  a  larger  diare  of  the  weight,  and 
bearing  more  concoBsion  than  those  on  the  outer  side;  therefore 
the  head  of  the  inner  metacarpal,  the  trapezoid,  and  os  magnum 
in  the  lower,  and  scaphoid  and  lunar  in  the  upper  row,  are  most 
commonly  diseased;  but  it  is  rery  rare  indeed  to  find  the  dis- 
ease extending  to  the  bones  of  the  upper  row. 

TreatmefU. — ^Remoyal  of  the  shoes;  loose  box  in  prefeieiws 
to  the  field  or  stall;'  with  other  remedies  appro£iiate  to  lame* 
ness,  to  be  described  hereaft^n 


CHAPTER  XIV* 

PARTICULAE  LAKEKESSES — COntinUecL 

eiEDT-CUT — ^BBOUV  KHBES — 8?RAUr  07  FLEZOB  TEVD0V8— SPRAnrS 
07  8V8PBK80RT  UOAlOUrT — BP&ADT  07  7ETL0GK-J0DrT — BRBA- 
XOWms — EDIChBOJIES. 

*Spbedt-Cut*'  is  the  name  of  an  iiyuiy  to  the  region  of  the 
caipuB,  which  often  causes  lameness.  This  injniy  is  inflicted 
bjr  the  hone  striking  his  1^  with  the  opposite  foot  Sometimes 
the  bruise  is  abore  the  knee,  upon  the  skin  covering  the  promi* 
D6nt  process  npon  the  internal  surface  of  the  radins,  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  lateral  ligament  of  the  joint  It  is  only  high- 
stepping  horses  that  are  liable  to  inflict  this  iiijniy  in  the  trot« 
Vat  in  tile  gallop  almost  any  horse  may  do  it 

When  a  horse  strikes  himself,  as  in  speedj-cnt,  he  is  liable  to 
fall  from  the  violence  of  the  pain,  thus  endangering  the  life  of 
the  rider,  ^md  breaking  his  own  knees. 

In  the  examination  of  hoises  as  to  soundness,  care  must  be 
taken  to  detect  any  marks  of  former  braises  npon  the  inner 
aide  of  the  knee  arising  from  this  cause.  The  marks  may  be 
on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius,  or  upon  any  prominent 
patt  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  knee  or  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bgne.  Wherever  situated,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  should  be 
considered  as  causes  of  unsoundness,  since  they  indicate  a  fault, 
which  at  any  time  may  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the. 
animaL 

The  symptoms  of  speedy-cut  are — ^inflammation  and  swelling 
of  the  skin,  collection  of  fluid  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue, 
constituting  a  serous  abscess,  or  the  formation  of  pus  in  the 
part,  with  lameness,  accompanied  occasionally  by  a  good  deal  of 
fever. 
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ProTehiion  is  "better  than  ciire»  and  many  Iiones  mD  do. veil 
enough  if  properly  shod  with  either  the  three-quarter  or  Charlier 
shoes.  The  foot  must  be  kept  narrow  on  the  inner  aide,  and 
the  shoes  remoyed  about  every  three  weeks,  otherwise,  by  growth 
of  the  foot,  the  animal  is  apt  to  strike.  I  have  known  many 
cases  of  this  kind  where  it  was  essential  to  remore  and  readjust 
the  shoes  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  otherwise,  mischief  was  sure 
to  follow.  If  due  attention  to  shoeiog  does  not  prevent  it,  a 
boot  must  be  nuide,  extending  as  high  as  the  knee,  with  a  rim 
on  its  upp^r  eztrenuty  to  keep  off,  as  it  were,  the  interference  of 
the  otlier  foot.  I  do  not  think  that  narrow-chested  are  mors 
liable  to  "  speedy-cut  *  than  wide-chested  animals ;  round  high 
action  being  generally  the  cause. 

The  treatment  of  the  active  symptoms  arising  from  the  iiyury 
consists  in  fomentations  to  the  part,  purgatives,  the  opening  of 
the  abscesses,  whether  serous  or  purulent,  and  the  removal  of 
any  thickening  which  may  remain,  after  the  active  symptoms 
have  passed  away,  by  the  application  of  iodine  or  biniodide  of 
mercury. 

BnOEZN  zsrx'ES. 

A  wound  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  knee,  although  of  itself 
a  mere  scratch,  is  of  such  importance  that  it  lowers  the  value  of 
the  animal  to  a  very  great  extent,  llany  are  the  excuses  for 
a  broken  knee.  It  is  very  true  that  many  knees  are  broken 
through  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  rider  or  driver;  and  in 
judging  such  the  veterinarian  must  draw  a  distinction  between 
a  good  and  a  bad  goer,  between  a  well-made  horse  and  the  re- 
verse. Marks  of  speedy-cut  and  cutting  or  brushing  must  also 
be  looked  for,  as  the  infliction  of  these  is  apt  to  cause  the 
animal  to  fall. 

If  a  horse,  well  made,  with  very  fine  action,  has  broken  knees, 
the  cause  may  be  purely  accidental — ^bad  shoeing,  careleannes^ 
or  to  the  animal  being  subject  to  fits  of  vertigo. 

Broken  knees  are  of  five  kinds: — Id.  When  the  skin  is 
bruised,  but  not  cut ;  2d.  When  the  skin  is  cut ;  3^  When  the 
skin  is  divided,  more  or  less  lacerated,  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
magnus  exposed,  and  its  bursa  opened ;  4th.  When  the  wound 
penetrates  throagh  the  tendon,  exposing  the  carpal  articulations; 
6iK  The  last  form,  wilh  fracture  of  one  or  more  bones. 
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IsL  Wlien  fhe  ddn  is  siinplj  braiseclt  the  hair  being,  as  it 
^weie»  shaved  off,  mih  a  little  ooaog  of  blood.  This  need 
cause  no  uneasiness  as  to  after-blemish,  if  properly  treated ;  but 
if  treated  in  the  common  way— by  hot  fomentations,  flannel 
Imndages,  and  stimulating  ointments  or  liniments — a  Hemiah  is 
Hie  sure  result 

The  proper  method  of  treatment  is  as  follows : — Id.  Tie  up 
the  animal's  head»  so  that  it  cannot  lie  down.  This  I  hold  to 
*be  important^  for  the  skin  may  be  so  injured  that  but  littia 
additional  pressure  is  required  to  cause  it  to  slough,  and  slough* 
ing,  however  trifling,  ixdll  leave  a  blemish.  In  addition  to- 
^ying  the  head,  all  that  is  required  is  to  sponge  the  knea 
lightly  with  some  oooling  application,  such  as  the  white  lotion,, 
xepeatedly,  for  two  or  three  days,  or  until  ^he  inflammation  haa' 
anhaidecL  ^If  much  swelling  should  arise,  a  purgative  should* 
lie  given. 

2d.  When  the  sidn  is  cut  The  edges  should  be  brought 
icjgether  as  well  as  possible,  and  so  kept  by  plaster,  or  styptio 
edlloid,  or  shellac  paste  dipped  in  lint  or  tow.  A  wound  on 
the  knee  must  never  be  pinned  or  stitched,  for  fleidon  of  the 
part  wiU  most  assuredly  tear  out  the  pin  or  suture,  with  a 
piece  of  skin  as  well,  and  thus  increase  the  blemish.  In  addi* 
tion  to  the  colloid  or  plaster,  a  light  calico  bandage  may  be 
sailed,  the  horse's  head  tied  up,  and  the  dressing  not  inter- 
tend  with  for  four  or  five  days,  if  the  case  progresses  favour- 
^al>Iy.  But  if  the  leg  should  sweU,  or  show  signs  of  pain  and 
inflammation,  the  bandages  must  be  removed,  and  the  wounds 
examined;  if  found  to  be  suppurating,  they  are  to  be  lightly 
ivoahed,  and  afterwards  dressed  with  mild  astringents,  or  very 
dilute  carbolic  acid— one^to  200  parts  of  water  is  strong  enough 
^-or  the  white  lotion,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  carbolio  9cid, 
win  do  very  well. 

It  must  be  understood  that  before  the  edges  of  the~wound 
axe  brought  together,  all  foreign  bodies^  such  as  dirt^  hay-seeds, 
tfta,  are  to  be  removed.  Very  ofl»n  a  small  piece  of  dead  tissue 
will  be  seen,  presenting  a  deadened  white  appearance  in  the 
wound.  This  should  be  removed  by  the  curved  scissors,  other- 
•wise  it  will  act  as  a  foreign  body. 

Sd.  When  the  skin  is  divided,  more  or  less  lacerated,' ex« 
yaaog  the  magnoa  tendcm,  it  doea  not  necessarily  fcdlow  that 
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althougb  there  is  a  discharge  of^STnovia' from  the  wound/ there 
is  true  open  joint,  for  the  bursa  -of  'the '  extensor  metacaipt 
magnus  is  separated  from  those  of  the  articulations. 

Cases  of  this  kind  look  ^^verj*  formidable,  the  resulting  in-< 
flammation  being  sometimes  great,  the  swelling  very  consider- 
able,  extending  as  Kigh  as  the  elbow-joint^  and  as  low  as  the 
foot ;  the  whole  limb  being  infiltrated  with  effusion  and  exuda- 
tion. The  carpal-joint  becomes  greatly  enlarged  by  a  fibrinous 
deposit,  which  surrounds  it,  and  the  synovial  discharge  very 
profuse.  Generally,  with  proper. treatment,  such  cases  recover, 
if  the  tendon  be  not  crushed. 

At?i.  If  the  tendon  has  been  crushed,  although  neither  lace- 
rated nor  divided  in  any  way,  it  may  slough  in  the  course  of 
foiur  or  five  days,  its  vitality  having  been  destroyed.  This 
sloughing  of  the  tendon  is  attended  with  severe  symptoms,  and 
is  a  source  of  great  danger  to  the  animal's  Jife.  The  sympathetic 
fever  becomes  very  high ;  the  respirations  and  pulse  quickened ; 
the  bowels  constipated ;  the  urinary  and  other  secretions  arrested; 
both  the  wound  and  tendon  assume  a  dusky  livid  or  leaden 
hue ;  the  discharge  becomes  fcetid,  sanious,  mixed  with  blood, 
and  the  lameness  excessive.  When  the  slough  is  removed,  the 
carpal  articulations  are  exposed  to  view;  the  bones  are  in- 
flamed, and  of  a  red  hue.  The  power  of  extension  is  now  lost 
by  the  separation  of  the  tendon  from  its  attachment,  and  the 
limb  is  persistently  flexed.  I^  an  attempt  be  made  to  extend . 
it  forcibly,  great  pain  is  inflicted. 

The  treatment  of  such  cases,  whether  the  division  of  the  ten-' 
don  be  immediate  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  and,  except  when  the  patient  is  a  valuable  stud  animal, 
it  is  better  to  destroy  it,  for  even  if  a  cure  is  effected,  the 
articulation  will  be  anchylosed ;  and  a  horse  with  an  anchylosecL 
knee  is  of  little  use.  But  if  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  effect 
a  cure,  the  limb  must  be  fixed  in  the  straight  position  by  means 
of  the  tin  splint  recommended  for  fractures,  placed  behind  the 
knee,  and  fastened  by  proper  straps  and  bandages,  leaving  the' 
wound  uncovered. 

In  the  treatment  of  open  bursa,  or  even  when  the  skin  only  is 
divided,  it  is  always  advisable  to  apply  the  splint  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  motion,  and  to  prevent  a  horse  from  accidentally 
atriking  the  wounded  knee   against  the  manger^  to  turn  himj 
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round  in  the  stable,  and  supply  nim  with  food  by  meaps^of  a 
bag  suspended  from  the.  stall-posts;  the  slings^ihlthe^giaver 
lesions  playing  a  most  essential  part 

In  some  rare  instances  the  wound  in  the  skin  and  tendon  is 
situated  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  knee,  over  the  articulations  of 
the  lover  row  of  carpal  bones  and  the  metacarpals.  A  wound 
in  this  part,  although  penetrating  deeply  and  opening  into  the 
joint,  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  one  over  the  articulation 
between  the  two  rows :  for  there  is  but  little  motion,  the  suc- 
ceeding inflammation  is  not  nearly  so  great,  nor  the  supervening 
anchylosis  so  important 

BiK  When  the  accident  has  been  sufficiently  severe  to  fracture 
one  or  more  bones  of  the  knee,  the  animal  should  be  destroyed. 

The  causes  of  lameness  now  to  be  described,  .extending  to 
the  foot,  axe  mostly  common  to  both  anterior  and  posterior 
extrelnities  ,  When  they  are  not  common  to  both,  special 
referonce  wfll  'be  made  to  them.  They  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows  :— 

L  Sprain  of  the  flexor  tendons. 

2.       „       of  suspensory  ligament 

8.  Inflammation  of  the  sesan|oid  bursa 

4.  „  of  the  fetlock-joint 

5.  Bupture  of  lateral  ligaments  of  fetlock-jdnt 

6.  fcauckling  over. 

7.  Sprain  of  inferior  suspensory  ligaments. 

8.  Wind-galk. 

9.  Bing-bones. 

10.  Sprained  pastem& 
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The  so-called  sprain  of  the  back  sinews  is  not  primarily  in 
reality  a  lesion  of  the  flexor  tendons  proper,  nor  of  their  thecre, 
but  consists  of  a  diseased  condition,  arising  from  over-extension 
of  the  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  check  ligaments,  situated  below 
the  knee  and  hock,  performing  the  same  functions  as  the  radial 
ligament  which  has  been  already  described. 

These  ligaments  arise  from  below  the  upper  extremities  of  the 
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metacarpal  and  metat-arsal  bones,  and  run  down  the  legsriodgedl 
in  the  fossse  upon  their  posterior  aspect,  bounded  on  either  side 
1>7  the  small  canon  bones.  Thej  are  external  and  posterior  to 
the  suspensory  ligament,  become  attached  to  the  great  perforans 
tendons  half  waj  down  the  leg,  and  are  there  placed  to  prevent 
over-extension  of  the  tendons.. 

Cart-horses  are  much  more  liable  to  tluo  lameness  than  zuj 
other  breed,  in  conse(][uence  of  the  great  labour  they  perform  ia 
dm  wing  heavy  loads.  This  can  easily  be  understood  by  watch- 
ing a  horse  start  a  heavy  weight — how  he  digs  his  toes  into  the 
ground,  making  his  feet  fixed  points,  upon  which  the  muscles, 
the  flexors  particularly,  are  made  to  act.  The  muscles  acting^ 
upon  two  fixed  points,  namely,  the  elbow  and  foot,  render  their, 
tendons  tense  and  stretched.  When  the  impetus  is  given  by 
which  the  load  is  started,  great  strain  is  thrown  upon  them  and. 
their  check  ligaments,  by  which  they  are  extended ;  and  this 
extension,  acting  upon  inelastic  structures,  causes  some  of  the 
fibres  to  give  way — to  become  ruptured.  Repeated  stretching 
produces  a  degenerated  condition  of  the  fibres,  by  which  thny  are 
i*endered  easily  lacerable. 

I  do  not  hold  that  it  is  always*  necessary  to  have  actual 
rupture  of  the  fibres  to  constitute  a  sprain  of  a  tendon  or 
ligament  Inflammation  can  occur  in  them,  non-vascular  as 
they  are,  without  this  lesion ;  and  extension,  although  not  pro* 
ducing  rupture,  is  sufiicient  to  produce  the  inflammatory  con- 
dition, more  especially  at  the  points  of  insertion  into  the 
bones. 

An  additional  cause  is  found  in  the  kind  9f  shoe  that  cart<^ 
horses  wear  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  shoes  with  heavy  toe- 
piece9  welded  across  thenu  These  very  materially  increase  the 
resistance  to  the  action  of  the  flexors,  by  adding  to  the  obstacle 
to  be  overcome,  that  obstacle  being  the  foot  placed  on  the 
ground  with  the  weight  of  the  animal  upon  it.  Tlie  foot  is  ele- 
vated upwards  and  backwards,  the  last  part  to  leave  the  ^ronnd 
being  the  toe ;  and  as  it  does  so  it  is  made  to  describe  the 
segment  of  a  circle :  we  therefore  find  that  the  toe  of  the  shoe 
is  rounded  ofif  as  it  wears.  It  will  easily  be  understood  how 
any  additional  resistance  to  this  last  act  in  its  elevation  becomes 
a  source  of  disease  in  the  structures  which  perform  it.  No  one 
can  deny  that  toe-pieces  enable  the  horse  to  have  a  stronger 
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liold  on  t&d  ground^  and  ihns  prove  an  advantage  when  very 
heavy  loada  are  to  be  moved,  more  especially  in  hillj  districts, 
but  ihia  very  advantage  of  grip  becomes  a  cause  of  lameness, 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  to  be  overcome  by  the  active  organs  of 
locomotion. 

When  a  ligament  or  tendon  is  inflamed,  an  exudation  takes 
place  both  within  and  external  to  its  substance.  That  within 
the  structure,  or  the  inter-f  brous  exudate,  separates  the  fibres 
from  each  other,  causes  them  to  diverge  from  the  straight  line,' 
and  thus  the  ligament  or  tendon  becomes  shortened ;  hence  we 
find  that  in  this  strain  a  horse  is  unable  to  bring  the  heel  of 
the  foot  to  the  ground.  This  shortening,  particularly  during 
the  early  stages,  is  increased  by  the  muscles  being  kept  in  a 
contracted  condition,  to  relieve  the  inflamed  part  from  tension; 
but  after  a  time  descent  of  the  heel  is  rendered  an  impossibility' 
by  adhesions  and  actual  shortening  from  organic  change  in 
the  non-active  structures  (the  tendons  and  ligaments)  of  loco-' 
motion. 

Symptama, — There  will  be  heat  and  swelling  in  the  part; 
very  often,  during  the  earlier  stages,  the  ligament  can  be  felt' 
swollen,  prominent,  and  bulging,  the  tendons  themselves  being 
quite  normal;  when  pressed  upon,  the  horse  evinces  pain ;  stands 
with  the  1^  upright,  and  moves  it  stiffly,  digging  his  toe  into 
the  ground.  When  in  the  hind  leg,  flexion  is  very  imperfectly 
performed ;  he  seems  to  throw  the  limb  behind  him  as  he  lifts 
it  from  the  ground,  and  the  fetlock  and  hock  are  not  flexed  aa 
in  sound  action.  When  the  tendons  themselves  are  involved 
they  will  be  found  swollen  upwsids  and  downwards  from  the 
seat  of  the  original  injury;  and  this  extension  of  the  swelling 
prevents  their  gliding  through  their  thecaa,  particularly  the  theca 
situated  in  the  carpal  or  tarsal  fosses. 

To  detect  very  dight  sprains,  especially  if  situated  in  a  hind 
leg,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  compare  the  thickness  of  both 
les^s  by  careful  manipulation,  as  the  swelling  can  only  be  de* 
tected  in  that  way,  on  account  of  the  coarse  hair  and  thick  skin 
ot  cart-horses'  legs.  In  the  better  bred  j^niw^i^l^  a  diffSerence  in 
the  thickness  can  be  easily  seen  as  well  as*  felt. 

The  specisl  treatment  required  for  this  lameness  is  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  high-heeled  shoe,  in  order  to  thro^  the  tendons 
intouk  state  of  relaxation,  and  a  long  period  of  rest    In  chronia 
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cases,  where  shortening  lias  permanently  taken  place,  the  opera- 
tion of  tenotomy  must  be  performed. 

Many  horses  with  contraction  of  the  tendons  will  perform 
very  slow  work  moderately  well  if  a  piece  of  iron  is  attached  to 
the  toe  of  the  shoe,  projecting  an  inch  or  two  in  front  of  it^  and 
slightly  turned  up  at  its  anterior  part  This  acts  as  a  lever 
upon  the  toe»  forcing  the  heel  downwards,  and  prevents  *  knuck- 
ling over  "  on  the  front  of  the  fetlock- joint 

Tenotomy,  or  division  of  the  tendons,  is  performed  as  follows : — 
The  animal  must  be  cast  with  the  lame  limb  lying  undermost 
which  is  to  be  detached  from  the  hobble,  and  kept  in  a  semi-flexed 
position  by  a  cord  placed  round  the  fetlock.  The  operator  must 
feel  for  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tendon,  a  little  below  the  middle 
of  the  leg.  He  then  must  introduce  a  small  sharp-pointed  scalpel, 
flatwise,  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  occu- 
pies the  space  between  the  tendons  and  suspensory  ligament, 
•until  its  point  touches  the  skin  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  leg, 
keeping  close  to  the  tendon  to  avoid  dividing  the  artery.  The 
sharp-pointed  scalpel  is  now  withdrawn,  and  a  probe-pointed 
tenotomy  knife  introduced  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  probe 
point  can  be  felt  by  the  operator  under  the  skin  of  the  opp<»ite 
side,  when  its  edge  must  be  turned  towards  the  tendon,  and  the 
limb  forcibly  extended  by  an  assistant  This  extension  will 
Ijcause  the  tendon  to  press  firmly  on  the  edge  of  the  knife,  the 
operator  at  the  same  time  cutting  slowly  towards  the  wound  in 
the  skin.  The  movements  of  the  knife  must  be  slow  and 
cautious  (or  the  skin  may  be  wounded),  until  both  perforana 
^and  perforatus  are  cleanly  cut  In  many  ca$es  it  is  found  that 
tlie  heel  cannot  be  brought  to  the  ground  owing  to  the  presence 
of  old  adhesions  about  the  fetlock  and  pastern  joints.  These 
adhesions  must  be  forcibly  broken  by  powerful  extension,  such 
as  by  the  operator  placing  his  knee  against  the  front  of  the  hcnrse's 
leg,  and  forcibly  drawing  the  leg  and  foot  forward  until  the 
adhesions  give  way. 

In  performing  tenotomy,  a  small  wound  is  essential;  for  if 
a  large  one  be  made,  a  fungous  growth  springs  up  from  it, 
which  is  difficult  to  remove,  and  which  sets  up  the  suppurative 
action,  causes  irritative  fever,  delays  the  healing  process,  and. 
leaves  an  ugly  blemish. 

The  incision  through  the  skin  ia  always  made  in  the  fore  leg 
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on  tlie  inner  side,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  operator  can, 
better  avoid  dividing  the  arterj.  In  the  hind  leg,  it  does  not 
matter  from  which  side  the  knife  is  introduced,  for  the  artery  is 
there,  unless  the  operation  be  very  lovr  down,  protected  by  thi^. 
external  small  metatarsal  bone.  In  all  cases  the  skin  must  not 
be  wounded  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  by  which  the  scalpel  is 
introduced. 

The  after  treatment  is  very  simple,  if  the  operation  has  been 
properly  performed ;  the  wound  may  be  pinned,  the  leg  lightly 
bandaged,  and  occasionally  moistened  with  tepid  water;  the 
horse's  head  tied  to  the  rack  for  two  or  three  days ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  wound  will  have  healed. 

As  a  rule,  I  have  aU  the  shoes  removed  before  I  perform  an 
operation  of  this  kind,  and  the  feet  rasped  to  as  near  their 
natural  proportions  as  possible.  This  is  important,  as  the  lame 
foot  is  apt  to  be  allowed  to  grow  at  the  heel  to  an  enormous 
extent  All  this  overgrowth  must  be  removed,  or  deformity  of 
the  leg  will  arise  from  it. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  or  in  some  cases  immediately, 
if  no  adhesions  exist,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  horse  brings  the 
heel  of  the  foot  to  the  ground,  and  that  the  toe  is  turned  up 
when  he  is  made  to  move.  This  need  not  cause  any  apprehen- 
sion ;  indeed,  the  only  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  operation 
is  the  contraction  of  the  new  formation  uniting  the  divided  ends 
of  the  tendons,  and  the  re-assumption  of  the  form,  to  overcome 
which  the  operation  has  been  performed.  I  always  feel  sure  o( 
a  successful  operation  if  the  animal  continues  to  walk  upon  the 
heel  for  some  weeks  afterwaxds,  and  I  never  apply  a  high-heeled 
shoe  to- such  a  case. 

The  operation,  although  promising  in  itself,  and  successful  in 
restoring  the  limb  to  its  natural  position,  very  frequently  proves 
a  source  of  disappointment,  from  the  fact  that  the  reparativa 
material,  which  is  thrown  out  between  the  ends  of  the  divided 
tendons,  gradually  contracts,  whereby  the  tendons  are  made  as 
short  as  before  it  has  been  performed.  In  the  hind  leg  this 
contraction  is  the  usual  consequence,  and  the  tendency  to  it  has 
to  be  overcome  by  a  lever  at  the  toe  of  the  shoe.  This  often 
arrests,  but  seldom  finally  prevents  it.  In  the  fore  extremity 
the  operation  is  much  more  successful,  the  limb  maintaining  its 
natural  condition  for  years  afterwardo. 
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There  is  generally  an  amount  of  thickening  left  in  the  1^; 
but  since  this  does  not  prevent  the  free  use  of  the  limb,  if*  need 
not  be  interfered  with,  as  it  gradually  becomes  absorbed,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  the  leg  will  look  very  respectable. 

A  horse  should  not  be  put  to  hard  work  for  at  least  six  months 
after  the  operation  has  been  performed  on  a  fore  leg ;  if  on  a 
bind  leg  he  will  require  a  much  longer  period. 
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The  superior  sqisamoidean  or  suspensory  L'gament  is  a  broad 
strong  band  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  arising  from  the  supra-pos- 
terior part  of  the  canon  bone^  lying  in  the  hollow,  bounded  on 
either  side  by  the  small  canon  bones;  it  extends  downwards, 
bifurcating  above  the  fetlock,  becoming  attached  to  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  sesamoids,  thence  it  is  continued  downwards  and 
forwards  to  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  pedis  at  the  antero- 
inferior part  of  the  os  suffraginis,  where  its  ttivisions  become 
united,  an^d  are  generally  lost  in  the  substance  of  that  tendon; 
'but  in  the  young  subject  a  careful  dissection  generally  shows 
that  it  again  becomes  divided,  and  that  its  two  divisions  travel 
along  the  lateral  part  of  the  os  coronie,  terminating  there,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  pyramid  of  the  os  pedis. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  amongst  veterinarians  as 
to  whether  this  ligament  is  elastic  or  not, — Percivall,  Dick,  and 
others  maintaining  that  it  is  so;  whilst  the  late  Professor 
Barlow,  from  a  careful  investigation  into  its  structure,  argued  to 
the  contrary. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  latter  view  is  the  correct  one, 
and  that  the  sesamoid  bones  do  not  descend  and  ascend  during 
action  in  the  manner  described  by  Percivall,  who  says — "In 
proportion  as  the  pastern  is  upright  in  position,  less  weight  is 
imposed  upon  the  sesamoid  bones,  more  upon  the  pastern,  and 
ffice  versa.  What  pressure  or  weight  the  pastern  bone  receives 
descends  to  the  coronet^  and  then  to  the  os  pedis.  But  what 
becomes  of  the  weight  upon  the  sesamoids  7  they  have  no  bones 
below  to  transmit  it  ta  They  are  in  a  somewhat  similar 
situation  to  the  splint  bones;  they  coll  upon  their  attaching 
bands  (their  ligaments)  to  support  them  under  their  load,  and 
their  ligaments  do  so  by  yielding,  they  being  elastic,  so  long 
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«8s  force  is  operating ;  and  the  instant  it  is  not,  they,  through 
their  elasticity,  again  recover  their  short  lengths,  and  so  raise 
the  sesamoid  bones  into  their  places.  This  descent  and  ascent 
of  the  sesamoids  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  imperceptible 
•and  disputed  motion  of  the  splint  bones ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  demonstrable  and  beantiful  descending  and  ascending  motion ; 
a  playing  np  and  down,  after  the  manner  of  a  spring  of  most 
elastic  and  exquisite  workmanship,  imparting  at  every  step  the 
horse  takes  its  anti-concussive  influence  to  every  part  of  his 
Irame.  Watch  the  long  and  elastic  fetlocks  of  the  Arabian  or 
xace-horse  as  he  is  cantering  upon  turf,  and  at  every  bound  he 
"makes  will  the  tufts  of  hair  from  those  joints  be  seen  dipping 
mpon  the  ground,  though,  while  the  animal  is  standing  still,  they 
may  be  some  inches  removed  from  the  surface;  nothing  can 
levince  more  beautifully  and  plainly  than  this  the  movements  of 
^6  fetlocks. 

^  The  attaching  band  or  ligament  upon  which  the  sesamoids 
jepose  in-  their  descent,  and  depend  for  their  re-ascent,  is  the 
atupensory.  And  in  order  to  show  what  proportion  of  the 
auperincumbent  weight  these  bones  sustain,  or  rather  how  in- 
'aufficient  the  pastern  is  without  their  aid  to  support  the  burden, 
iwe  have  only  to  cut  the  sttspensory  ligament  through;  that 
-done,  the  horse  is  in  real  truth  broken  down;  the  feet  slip 
-forward  and  the  toes  turn  up,  while  the  fetlocks  bend,  down 
•iipon  the  ground.  Not  so  after  division  of  the  flexor  tendons ; 
nre  occasionally  sever  them  by  way  of  remedy  for  knuckling 
-over,  and  all  that  results  in  the  enabling  or  forcing  the  animal 
-to  set  his  heel  upon  the  ground.  Once  divide  the  suspensory 
ligament,  however,  and  no  power  left  is  able  to  sustain  the 
^juistems  erect.  The  suspensory  ligament  is  therefore  one  of 
the  main-springs  of  the  machine  in  action;  one  of  the  chief 
of  those  beautiful  contrivances  which,  while  they  save  the  leg- 
bones  from  being  smashed  to  pieces  under  the  weight  and  shocks 
they  have  to  sustain  at  every  bound  and  leap  the  animal  makes^ 
insures  his  rider  ease  and  safety  to  his  joume/s  end." 

This  quotation  is  very  eloquent,  but  unfortunately  the  idea 
it  conveys  is  incorrect  in  every  particular.  In  the  first  place, 
the  sesamoids  do  not  sustain  any  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
•knimal's  body,  being  placed  external  to  the  bony  skeleton,' 
Wing  no.  bones  either  immediately  above  or  below^  being,  in 
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fact^  moBCukr  appendages,  like  the  faitttm  and  navie^arm^ 
by  which  lererage  power  is  giren  to  the  musolos  whose  tendons 
are  inserted  into  or  play  oyer  them.  They  are  thns  entirely 
different  from  the  small  splint  bonee^  which  bear  concussion^ 
being  placed  beneath  other  weight-bearing  bones,  and  add  to  the 
bulk  of  the  lower  part  of  the  knee,  without  increasing  ita 
weight  to  any  great  extent,  wlunh  would  be  the  case  if  the  leg 
were  in  one  piece;  and  by  being  attached  by  inter-osseous 
ligaments,  not  elastic  ones,  as  Ferciyall  maintains,  deaden  and 
modify  concussion  much  more  effectusUy  than  if  tbe'union  weie 
entirely  bony. 

id.  The  suspensory  ligament  is  not  Uf  nnj  extent  elastic,  and 
is  for  the  purpoee  of  keeping  the  sesamoids  in  their  position 
toprwwmt  their  descent  in  the  same  way  as  the  inferior  suspen- 
sory ligament  frtvmts  their  ascent  during  the  moyements  of 
the  tendons ;  and  also,  by  keeping  the  sesamoids^firmly  pressed 
against  the  fetlock-joint,  it  forms  a  brace  or  stay,  which  pre- 
yents  oyer-extenaion  of  the  fetlock  and  eleyation  of  the  toe,  to 
which  there  is  always  a  tendency  boia  the  pressure  ol  the 
animal's  wmght 

3d  The  sesamoids  do  not  descend  «nd  ascend,  as  described 
by  PerciyaD,  and  eyen  if  the  suspensoiy  ligament  were  elastic, 
this  movement  in  the  bones  would  be  an  impossibility,  since 
they  are  firmly  attached  to  the  tuberosities  on  the  lateral  aspects 
of  the  upper  faii  of  the  body  of  the  os  suffraginis  by  the  in- 
ternal and  external  lateral  sesamoidean  ligaments,  and  to  each 
other  by  the  inter-osseous.  In  fact,  they  are  pulleys,  oyer 
which  the  tendons  play  like  ropes,  enabling  them  the  more 
easily  to  lift  the  feet  irom  the  ground. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  the  fetlock  pad  comes  nearly  to  the 
ground  at  eyery  stride  of  the  race-horse  ?  It  is  because  the 
whole  limb  is  pressed  downwards  upon  the  fetlodks^  pastern^ 
and  coffin  bones,  which  are  placed  obliquely  under  the  animal's 
body ;  and  this  seeming  descent  of  the  sesamoids  is  simply  an 
increase  of  this  obliquity. 

Dissections,  and  observations  on  the  limb  of  the  living  anini^^ 
have  convinced  me  that  extension  at  the  fetlock-joint  is  vexy 
limited,  and  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  increase  the  obliquity 
of  the  pastern,  even  by  very  great  pleasure  upon  the  fetlock- 
joint^  while  the  suspensoiy  ligament  is  uncut,  and  that  the  in* 
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creaae  of  obliquiiy  which  is  seen  during  rapid  action  is  due  to 
the  xnoYements  of  the  os  corona  on  the  pedal  bone,  the  articula- 
tion between  them  admitting  of  extension  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  any  of  the  other  phalangeal  articulations.  If  it 
be  carefully  noted,  the  movement  between  the  os  suffraginis 
and  metacarpal  is  almost  confined  to  flexion ;  that  between  the 
suffraginis  and  corona  very  limited  in  every  way ;  whilst  the 
formation  of  the  inferior  articular  extremity  of  the  os  corona 
smd  the  articidar  surface  of  the  coffin  bone  admit  of  both 
flexion  and  extension,  the  first  movement  being  more  limited 
than  the  latter.  To  prove  this  by  analogy,  let  the  experi- 
znentalist  press  a  table  with  the  bulb  of  his  finger,  and  it  will 
he  seen  at  once  that  the  distal  is  much  more  capable  of  ex- 
tension than  the  rest  of  the  phalangeal  ajrticulations.  The 
comparison  is  a  good  one,  as  the  articulations  of  the  human 
fingers  and  those  of  the  pastern  of  the  horse  are  very  much 
alike.  It  is  a  necessity  to  the  well-being  of  the  animal  that 
the  greatest  adaptability  to  extension  should  be  at  the  ex« 
tremity  of  the  limb,  as  the  greatest  pressure  is  there ;  in  fact| 
the  pastern  is  a  lever,  extending  from  the  fetlock  to  the  foot, 
and  the  greater  the  length  it  has,  the  more  oblique  it  will  be. 

The  limb  not  only  descends  at  the  pastern  during  motion, 
hat  it  also  ascends  at  the  shoulder,  where  the  body  is  suspended 
nfOTL  it  by  the  seratus  magniis  and  other  muscles.  We  have 
thus  a  spring  below  and  a  spring  above, — «  wonderful  and 
beautiful  provision  to  destroy  the  effects  of  concussion,  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  animal  when  all  the  weight  of  his 
body  is  thrown  upon  the  fore  extremity  during  galloping  or 
jumping.  The  hind  extremity,  unlike  the  fore  one,  is  attached 
to  the  trunk  by  means  of  an  articulation-*-the  hip-joint^— be^ 
cause  the  forces  that  produce  concussion  are  not  applied  to  it 
in  the  same  degree  as  to  the  fore  one ;  the  impulse  of  rapid 
pace  throwing  the  weight  from  the  hind  upon  the  fore  extremity; 
hence  it  is  that  one  spring,  namely,  the  inferior  one,  is 
sufficient. 

The  suspensory  ligament  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
inelastic,  and  the  sesamoid  bones  firmly  bound  to  it,  to  the 
fetlock,  and  to  the  pastern,  assists  in  supporting  those  parts  of 
the  limb  which  are  below  it,  namely,  tlie  pastern  and  the  foot^ 
by  forming  a  brace   or  stay,  exactly  in  the   some  way  as  a 
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Tope  fixed  in  like  manxier  would  da  Without  this  aid,  the 
power  of  the  flexor  muscles  would  be  quite  insufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  without  the  suspensory  ligament  the  horse's  toes 
would  be  turned  up,  particularly  while  the  muscles  were  in- 
active ;  but  with  its  assistance  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  tliat 
i-epose  which  is  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  muscular 
tissue. 

Kotfaing  proves  this  staying  or  bracing  function  of  the  sus- 
pensory ligament  and  sesamoids  so  much  as  rupture  of  the 
ligament  or  fracture  of  the  sesamoid  bones.  Immediately  after 
these  accidents,  the  toe  of  the  foot  is  turned  up ;  even  in  such 
a  case  the  sesamoids  are  not  moved  from  their  position,  but  the 
£xed  points  of  the  stay  are  destroyed. 

Sprain  of  the  suspensory  ligament  is  of  two  kinds,  namely-r^ 
{I.)  An  inflamed  condition  arising  from  slight  causes ;  and  (2.) 
Rupture,  partial  or  complete,  from  more  violent  ones. 

In  the  first  form  there  will  be  lameness ;  swelling  felt  along 
^the  course  of  the  ligament ;  the  animal  standing  and  walking  on 
Jiis  toe  as  much  as  he  can,  to  remove  all  tension  from  the  liga* 
pnent ;  but  in  the  latter  form  the  fetlock  pads  descend  more  or 
[less,  depending  upon  the  gravity  of  the  lesion. 

The  rupture  may  be  completely  through  the  substance  of  the 
Jigament,  above  its  bifurcation,  or  one  of  the  branches  only  may 
be  lacerated,  above  its  attachment  to  the  sesamoid  bone ;  or  it 
rmay  be  detached  from  the  bone  without  transverse  ruptuie. 

This  lesion  occurs  both  in  the  fore  and  hind  extremities ;  in 
the  fore  extremities  of  race-horses  and  hunters,  and  more  com- 
monly in  the  hind  ones  of  horses  which  draw  heavy  loads.  It 
may  be  in  one  or  in  both  legs  at  the  same  time.  I  have  often 
seen  it  in  both  hind  legs  of  'bus  horses  in  hilly  districts. 

The  sjrmptoms  are  descent  of  the  fetlock  pads,  turning  up  of 
the  toes,  with  heat  and  swelling  of  the  leg  or  legs.  The  lame- 
ness is  often  very  great,. the, animal.being  almosb, unable  to 
move. 

Tlie  injury  is  a  very  serious  one  ;^but  with  a  long  rest  and 
proper  treatment  a  horse  so  injured  may  become  sufficiently 
sound  to  perform  moderate  work  for  many  years.  Yet  there 
is  always  a  weakness  left^  which  must  be  considered  an  un- 
soundness, as  it  may  at  any  time  cause  lameness,  particularly  if 
the  animal  be  called  upon  to  do  a  litUe  extra  work. 
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The  marks  of  the  lesion  always  lemain  in  the  shape  of  a 
thickening,  which  may  be  felt  dose  to  the  lai|^  canon  bone,  or 
upon  any  part  of  the  course  of  the  ligament 

Speeial  Tr§aim$ni. — Patten  shoe  or  shoes,  if  they  can  be 
applied  and  borne ;  firm  pledgets  of  tow  placed  in  the  hoUow  of 
the  heel  to  support  the  fetlock,  maintained  in  their  position 
by  firm  bandaging.  The  tow  should  be  made  into  a  firm  roll, 
the  fetlock  pad  elevated  by  an  assistant,  the  xoU  of  tow  placed 
under  it  so  as  to  completely  fill  up  the  hollow  of  the  heel,  and 
fixed  in  that  position  by  a  bandage.  Other  bandages  should 
be  placed  round  the  leg  as  high  as  possible,  to  keep  the  parts 
together,  and  thus  diminish  the  breach  to  be  healed;  cold 
applications  applied  until  the  inflamlhatory  symptoms  have 
subsided,  and  the  parts  firmly  reunited,  when  a  blister  may  be 
rubbed  on  to  remove  the  thickening  which  remains.  A  long 
rest  28  essential,  and  if  the  patient  will  not  lie»down  the  slings 
are  to  be  used. 

In  some  cases  of  injury  to  the  fooi,  the  absorbents  of  the  leg 
become  swollen  and  infiamed.  This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  tendinous  or  ligamentous  injuries. 


BFtLAm  or  THE  rETLocK-ionrr. 

The  fetlock-joint  is  liable  to  inflammation  of  its  synovial 
membrane  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the  most  frequent  being 
sprain  of  one  of  its  lateral  ligaments.  In  comparison  with 
other  forms  of  lameness,  this  is  rare,  though,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  fracture  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  os  suffragini^, 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  joint,  one  would  be  in* 
dined  to  condude  that  the  concussion  which  so  often  produces 
fracture  would,  when  applied  in  a  more  limited  degree,  be  a 
'  frequent  source  of  inflammation ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  It 
may  be  here  observed  that  squareness  of  the  fetlock,  obtained 
by  well-developed  tuberosities  on  the  os  suffraginis,  is  much  to 
be  desired,  a  round  fetlock  being  veiy  objectionable.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  veiy  squareness 
renders  thorn  more  liable  to  fracture,  because  the  large  upper 
extremity  of  the  sufi'mgrnis  in  a  square  fetlock  is,  as  it  were,  un* 
supported  by  the  body  of  the  bone. 

In  inflammation  at  the  fetlock-joint^  from  whatever  causey 
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the  lameness  is  characterised  by,  on  the  part  of  the  animal, 
inability  to  flex  it,  by  heat,  swellingp  pain  on  pressoxe,  and 
more  or  less  pointing  of  the  foot. 


BESAHOlDinS. — ^IKTLAIOCATION  OF  THE  8ESAH0ID  BUBSA. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  sesamoid  bones  is  covered  by  carti* 
lage,  forming  a  groove,  over  which  the  flexor  perforans  play^ 
Both  the  cartilaginous  pad  and  the  tendon  are  liable  to 'injury, 
which  causes  severe  and  obstinate  lameness. 

Sesamoiditis  may  also  arise  from  an  iiguiy  to  the  inferior  part 
of  the  suspensory  ligament — ^whether  involving  it  above  the 
bifurcation  or  confined  to  one  branch  only — by  extension  of  the 
inflammation ;  and  is  oftener  met  with  in  hunters  than  in  any 
other  class  of  hones« 

Sesamoiditis  is  not  so  often  found  in  the  fore  as  in  the  hind' 
extremiiy,  and  is  rather  difScult  to  diagnose,  owing  to.  the 
accompanying  swelling  being  very  limited  in  extend 

The  pathology  is  as  follows : — 

1st.  Inflammation  of  the  bursa,  owing  to  sprain  or  other 
injury. 

2cL  Increased  secretion  into  the  synovial  cavity,  causing  a 
bulging  of  its  capsule  upon  either  side  of  the  flexor  tendon. 

Sd,  Ulceration  of  the  cartilage  of  incrustation,  softening  and 
laceration  of  the  fibres  of  the  tendon,  and,  finally,  adhesion 
between  the  bones  and  tendon, 

4dh.  When  arising  from  sprain  of  the  suspensory  ligament 
there  will  be  thickening  of  the  ligament  or  of  One  of  its  branche^^ 
associated  with  that  loss  of  cohesion  in  its  structure  which  seems 
^so  characteristic  of  inflamed  ligament,  as  manifested  by  the 
animal  going  upon  the  heel,  and  descent  of  the  fetlock  pad. 

Symptoms, — Lameness,  the  horse,  imless  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment  be  involved,  going  on  his  toe;  heat  at  the  back  of 
the  fetlock,  with  swelling  of  the  bursa.  This  swelling  is  diffe- 
rent in  its  character  from  a  mere  dropsy  of  the  fetlock  joint  or 
sheaths  of  the  tendons ;  in  sesamoiditis,  although  it  fluctuates 
upon  pressure,  it  feels  tense,  the  capsule  being  fully  distended 
with  fluid ;  whereas  in  a  common  wind -gall  it  is  soft,  and  easily 
pressed  from  one  side  of  the  leg  to  the  other.  This  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  two  enlargements  must  be  remembered* 
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The  hard  enlargement  of  sesamoiditis  is  an  unsoundness ;  the 
soft  yielding  swelling  constituting  wind-galls  is  never  reckoned 
as  such. 

This  bursa  is  often  the  seat  of  rheumatism. 

There  is  a  speciality  about  this  lameness  whicb  Professor 
Dick  was  very  particular  in  describing,  namely^  that  a  horse, 
after  a  period  of  rdst,  maj  trot  quite  sound  for  a  short  time ; 
that  he  is  liable  to  fall  lame  again  with  very  moderate  work ; 
and  that  the  lameness  is  most  obstinate  to  remove. 

An  injury  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  suspensory  ligament, 
whether  involving  it  above  the  bifurcation,  or  confined  to  one 
branch  only,  may  cause  sesamoiditis  by  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation; but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  due  to,  sprain  of. the  tendon  or 
injury  to  the  cartilage  of  incrustation. 

The  special  treatment  consists  in 
the  application  of  a  high-heeled  shoe, 
and  if  the  lameness  be  in  a  hind 
limb  .and  very  severe,  placing  the 
animal  in  slings,  and  the  constant 
application  of  cold  water.  After  the 
subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  the 
absorption  of  the  enlargement  is  best 
effected  .by  the  use  of  Mr,  JBroadS 
truss. 

The  inferior  suspensory  ligaments 
of  the  sesamoid  bones  are  occasionally* 
spraiped,  causing  great  lameness,  the 
animal  going  on  the  toe,  with  swelling 
in  the  hollow  of  the  heeL 

In  some  rare  instances,  the  liga- 
mentous structures  in  this  part  of  the 
limb  have  been  converted  into  osseous 
material  (osteophytes),  forming  com- 
plete rings  round  the  tendons. — (See 
rhoto-lithograpli,  Plate  I.,  Fig.  4.) 

Fto.   44.— FaIm  nng-bone,    - 
•bown  at  a,  a. 
BIXG-BOXES. 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  osseous  deposits  which  are 
found  upon  the   upper  and    lower  paster^    bones^  .but  with 
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more  proprietj  to  those  which  take  the  form  of  a  ling  lOtmA 
tlie  boue. 

Riugbone  is  of  two  kinds,  true  and  false.  The  false  ring- 
bone may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words;  it  is  an  exostosis^ 
situated  about  the  middle  of  the  oe  snffraginis^  due  to  an  in- 
creased development  of  one  or  both  of  the  roughened  ridges  on 

this  bone^  which 
give  attachment  to 
the  sesamoidean 
ligaments.  When 
very  laige,  it  may 
cause  lameness;  as 
a  rule,  however,  ii 
never  gives  incon- 
venience to  the 
animal,  and  is  not 
always  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  cause 
of  unsoundness.  It 
may  be  compared 
to  a  splint  thrown 
out  for  some  bene- 
ficial purpose. 

The  true  ring- 
bone is  quite  an- 
other matter,  and 
is  an  unsoundness 
in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  involv- 
ing important  arti- 
culations, and  giv- 
ing rise  to  obsti- 
nate, and  often  in- 
curable, lameness. 
There    are  two 

kinds  of  true  ring-bone,  the  high  and  tlie  low  ;  it  is  caHod  high 
when  it  involves  the  proximal  inter-phajangeal  articulation  or  ^ 
pastern  joint ;  and  low,  when  it  involves  the  distal  inter-phalan- 
geal  articulation  or  cofi&n  joint  In  many  instances  both  forms 
exist  at  the  same  time.  Photo-lithograph,  Plate  III.,  Fig.  5^  ia 
a  good  illustration  of  this. 


Fio.  45.— High  ring-bon^i 
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Bing-bone  must  not  be  confounded  with  what  is  termed  side- 
bone  ;  the  first  is  a  bone^  disease^ the  second  a  disease  of  fibro- 
cartilage. 

Eing-boncs,  whether  higli^or  low, 
vary  in  size ;  but  the  degi*e&  of  lame- 
ness does  not  depend  upon  the  mere 
size  of  tlie  new.  formation.  An  animal 
may  be  very  lame,  indeed,  with  but 
little  osseous  deposit;  and  another 
may  show  but  little  lameness,  with  a 
very  large  ring-bone. 

Very  often  the  segment  of  the  ring 
is  defective,  and  the  deposit  may  ap- 
pear only  on  one  surface  of  the  limb, 
or  on  both  sides  without  any  promi- 
nence in  the  front.  When  at  the 
sides,  they  do  not  cause  the  same  de- 
gree of  lameness  as  when  the  front  is 
involved. 

Bing-boues  are  not  the  'cattse,  but 
the  result  of  disease,  being  the  effect 
of  an  inflammation  originating  in  the 
extremities  of  the  bones,  or  synovial 
membranes  of  the  articulations  which 
they  involve.  As  a  rule,  they  are  the 
result  of  ostitis,  commencing  in  tlie 
cancellated  structure  of  the  bones,  thd 
areohe  of  which  first  became  filled 
with  an  organizable  lymph,  convertible 
into  bony  material,  as  already  de- 
scribed.— (See  Osxms,  p.  1 5 1 .)  During 
tlie  progress  of  the  inflammation,  the 
i^cular  cartQage  and  laminal  layer 
of  the  end  of  the  bones  become  re* 
moved  by  absorption,  while  external 
to  the  joint  active  deposition  of  bony 
material  is  going  on,  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  the  damage  within. 

In  some  instances  the  disease  may  commence  at  the  inferior 
extremity  of  .the  oe  suflfragiuifl,  and   gradually  involve   th© 


Fig.  46. — Lowering-bone. 


JTw,  47, 
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articulation  and  ob  corona.  The  accompanying  fignre  (Fig.  47) 
iUuBtrates  this.  When  inyolving  either  artLcnlation,  ring-bone 
always  causes  lameness  at  its  commencement ;  but  when  anchy- 
losis is  Completed,  such  lameness  may  almost^  if  not  entirely^ 
disappear. 

The  lameness  of  ring-bone  precedes  the  deposition  of  bony 
matter^  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  inflammation  in  the  bones 
or  synovial  membrane. 

The  gait  of  a  horse  lame  from  this  cause  is  characteristia 
If  in  the  fore  extremity,  except  the  deposit  be  on  the  posterior 
aspect,  the  patient  puts  his  heel  to  the  ground  first ;  but  when 
in  the  hind  pastern,  the  toe  touches  the  ground  first  always 
when  it  is  situated  in  the  upper  position,  except  it  be  in  front; 
when  in  tlie  lower  position,  the  heel  comes  down  first  Prom 
this  peculiarity  in  putting  the  foot  to  the  ground,  it  is  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  laminitis,  seedy-toe,  and  inflammation  of  the 
coronary  band.  It  diifers  from  laminitis  by  the  absence  of  jMun 
at  the  toe,  freedom  from  fever,  &c.,  and  by  the  heat  being  con- 
fined to  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  only. 

An  examination  of  the  foot  will  determine  whether  there  be 
a  seedy-toe  or  a  sand-crack  in  its  front;  and  the  absence  of  the 
striated  appearance  of  the  wall  of  the  foot  wiU  distinguish  it 
from  inflammation  of  the  coronary  substance. 

Perdvall,  writing  in  the  year  1823,  has  thus  classified  150 
specimens  of  ring-bona  He,  however,  includes  anchylosis  of 
the  fetlock-joint  under  the  term : — 

6  complete  anchyloses  of  the  fetlock-joint 
40        „  Si  «      postern-joint 

18         „  r  m      coffin-joint 

The  other  specimens  were  simply  encrusted,  more  particularly 
around  their  extremities,  with  layers  of  new  bone,  or  were 
vario.usly  deformed  with  exostoses  of  different  shapes,  many  of 
which  were  very  laxge,  and  several  of  them  confined  to  one  aide. 

My  own  observations  upon,  and  examinations  of,  specimens 
enable  me  to  agree  with  Percivall,  and  to  differ  from  Professor 
Dick  and  others,  who  maintained  that  the  lower  f onn  was  the 
most  common. 

The  causes  of  ring-bone  are  hereditary,  structural,  incidental^ 
and  rheumatoid. 

Hereditaiy  predisposition  is  sufficiently  proved  and  aoknoir 
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ledged;  I  tlierefore  simply  advise  breeders  of  horses  never  to 
breed  firom  a  sire  or  dam  having  ring-bones,  unless  their  origin 
can  be  readily  traced  to  some  accidental  canse. 

The  structural  tendency  to  ring-bone  is  manifested  in  horses 
with  upright  pasterns.  PeroivaU  explains  this  in  nearly,  the 
following  words : — 

*  The  pastern  and  coffin  bones  constitute  the  nethermost 
parts,  the  pedestals  of  the  columns  of  bones  composing  the 
limbs ;  and  being  so,  they  receive  the  entire  weight  and  force 
transmitted  from  above.  The  pastern,  when  long  and  oblique 
in  position,  receives  the  superincumbent  weight  in  such  an 
indirect  line  that»  bending  towards  the  ground  with  the  fetlock, 
nothing  like  jar  or  concussion  follows.  The  very  reverse  of 
this,  however,  is  likely  to  happen  every  time  the  foot  of  a  limb 
haTing  a  short  and  upright  pastern  comes  to  the  ground.  In 
ity  instead  of  the  weight  descending  obliquely,  it  descends 
directly  upon  the  pastern  bones,  making  them  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  the  pedal  bone  for  counteractive  spring ;  and  should 
anything  occur  to  destroy  or  diminish  this  spring,  or  to  throw 
more  weight,  or  weight  more  suddenly,  upon  it  than  it  can 
counteract,  jar  of  the  whole  apparatus  ensues ;  and  an  effort  of 
nature  to  strengthen  the  paits,  by  investing  them  with  callus 
and  ossification,  is  likely  to  be  the  ultimate  result  For  we 
would  view  ring-bone,  disease  though  it  most  assuredly  must 
be  called,  frequently  in  young  horses,  as  a  resource  nature 
seems  invariably  to  adopt  whenever  the  pastern  bones  and 
joints  are  found  unequal  to  the  exertions  or  efforts  required  of 
them.  And  the  reason  why  ring-bone  occurs  ofteiner  in  the 
hind  than  in  the  fore  limb  will  probably  be  found  in  the  greater 
stress  or  strain  the  hind  pasterns  undergo  in  unbacked  young 
horses,  particularly  in  such  acts  as  galloping,  jumping,  &c, 
exercises  which  they  are  likely  to  take  of  their  own  accord 
whUe  running  out  at  pasture." 

In  the  treatment  of  ring-bone  care  must  be  taken  to  observe 
how  the  patient  places  the  foot  on  the  ground.  In  the  fore  leg 
he  always  puts  the  heel  down  firsts  in  order  to  throw  the  weight 
of  his  body,  and  the  consequent  concussion  /ram  the  column  of 
bones,  on  to  the  soft  parts.  In  such  a  case  a  thin-heeled  bar- 
shoe  must  be  put  on  the  foot — ^the  slioe  recommended  by  my 
fiiend  Mr.  Broad  of  Bath  for  laminitis.     Tliis  gives  great  relief 
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hj  allowing  tlie  animal  to  thro.w  ita  weight  upon  tlie  Iieelf 
witli  the  least  possible  effort.  I  have  many  cases  of  ring-bona 
at  the  present  time,  where  the  horses  go  moderately  sound  with 
such  a  shoe,  that. would  be  unworkablj  lame  if  shod  in  tba 
ordinary  way. 

If  the  horse  walks  on  his  toe,'  he  must  be  shod  Vith  a  higli* 
heeled  shoe.  This  only  occurs  when  ring-bone  is  situated  in  the 
hind  limbs,  and  on  the  sides  or  back  of  the  pastern ;  when  in 
front,  the  horse  will  go  on  his  heel,  and  is  to  be  shod  with  thft 
low- heeled  shoe. 

Very  long  pasterns,  from  the  fact  that  they  act  too  poweifully 
as  levers  upon  the  articulations,  are  subject  to  ring-bones;  in 
such  cases,  I  think  that  they  arise  from  sprain  of  the  ligamenti 
This  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hind  legs,  and  for  this  reason,  the 
horse  lame  from  this  cause  throws  his  weight  upon  the  colmnn 
of  bones  by  walking  on  the  toe.  Sprain  of  the  flexor  tendoiuij 
as  well  as  that  of  the  suspensory  ligament^  bothJaihe  Jore juidi 
Lind.limbB,ju9  piten  jmoceededJgpios-Jjonei 


CHAPTER  XT. 

PABT10T7LAB  LAMENESSES — continued. 

Hip-jonrr  ItAxbhess — spbaik  of  qli/tbal  tbkpovs,  ob  tboouast* 

YBBIO  LAXXNBffS — BPBAIV  AVD  ATBOPHT  OF  CBUBAL  Xir8CJ.B9 — 
SHFLB-JOIBT  LAMKllEffl — LAGBBATIOV  OF  FLEZOB  XBTATABiSZ 
1CU8GLB. 

HiP-JoiNT  lameneas  is  of  veij  me  oootiTrence,  except  as  a  resoll 
of  the  aciofaloiiB  diathesis  in  young  animals^  and  of  rbeumatiBm 
in  those  of  mature  aga  Sprain  of  the  hip-joint  is  yeij  rare 
indeed,  but  it  is  possible ;  and  when  inflammation  of  the  joint 
occnis  from  this  cause,  the  same  pathological  changes  are 
observed  as  in  other  joints,  namely,  redness  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  exudation  into  the  cavity,  and  if  not  arrested,  ulcera* 
tion  of  the  articular  cartilage  and  laminal  layer  of  the  bones, 
tn  rheumatoid  disease,  the  tendency  is  to  the  formation  of  the 
porcellaneous  deposit  within,  and  bony  vegetations  around,  the 
articulations. 

Lameness  in  the  hip,  however,  is  not  at  all  an  unfrequent 
occurrence ;  still  its  seat  is  not  the  joint,  but  the  head  of  tha 
trochanter  major  of  the  lemur. 

*  The  trochanter  major  is  a  very  large  eminence  which  looks 
outwcjrds  and  upwards,  and  presents,  posteriorly,  a  prominent 
part,  termed  the  summit,  which  stands  a  little  higher  than  the 
articular  head  (of  the  femur),  and*gives  attachment  to  one  of  the  > 
heads  of  the  gluteus  maximus;  and  anteriorly  the  eanvexity, 
which  is  rounded  and  covered  externally  by  cartilage  of  inorus* 
tation,  which  forms  a  bursa^  over  which  plays  the  other  tendon 
of  the  gluteus  maximus,  which  becomes  inserted  into  the  ridge 
lost  below  "^-(Stbanobwats'  Anatomy,) 

The  above  quotation  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  that 
the  trochanter  major  is  a  vezy  important  protuberance ;  that  it 
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18  a  yer^^^trong  lever,  to  which  the  tendons  of  powerful  muBclos 
are  attacKed ;  that  it  has  to  assist  extensive  movements,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  importance  and  extent  of  its  functions^  it  is 
liable  to  injuiy  and  disease. 

Sprain  of  the  tendon  of  tlie  gluteus  maximus  gives  rise  to 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  bursa  on  the  convexity  of  the 
trochanter,  as  well  as  in  the  substance  of  tlie  tendon.  Tbe 
summit  is  liable  to  injury  from  blows  or  falls,  and  the  inflam- 
mation so  produced  extends  to  the  convexity.  From  whatever 
^use  the  inflammation  arises,  and  whether  it  originates  at  tlio 

summit  or  the  convexity  of  tbe 
trochanter,  \he  exudate  wliich  is 
formed  is  apt  to  be  converted 
into  osseous  material,  and  the 
cartilage  of  incrustation  on  the 
convexity  to  be  removed  by  ul-^ 
ceration. — (See  Fig.  48.) 

Violent  inflammation  of  the 
hip-joint  is  accompanied  by  very 
severe  symptoms ;  and  the  animal 
will  stand  almost  immoveable, 
with  the  foot  raised  from  the 
ground,  in  which  position  it  will 
be  steadily  maiutaiued,  unless 
he  is  forced  to  move;  all  move- 
ment increasing  pain  to  an  agon- 
ising extent  There  will  be 
fever,  loss  of  appetite  and  flesh, 
rapid  wasting  of  the  quarter,  and 
inability  to  lie  down.  In  such  a 
case  the  animal  must  be  slung. 

The  dissection  of  such  cases 
generally  reveals  ulceration  or  la- 
ceration of  the  ligamentum  teres, 
ulceration  of  tlie  articular  carti- 
lage, both  on  the  head  of  the 
femur  and  cotyloid  cavity,  with  suppuration  into  the  cavity  of 
the  joint,  or  partial  destruction  of  it  by  a  deposition  of  bony 
matter.  I  have  never  witnessed  anchylosis  of  this  joint,  but  I 
have  a  sji^imen  where  the  acetabulum  is  almost  filler'  with 
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^ny  jnateriaL  If  the  Revere  Bymptoms  do  not  soon  abate, 
the  practitioner  irill  Tmderstand  that  the  above  pathological 
changes  are  going  on,  and  that  the  horse  will  remain  incurably 
lame. 

The  sjmptoms  of  a  milder  fbrm  of  hip^oint  lameness,  and 
of  that  arising  from  disease  of  the  trochanter,  do  not  differ  in 
anj  peonliaritj  of  gait.  There  is  a  hop  and  a  ectteh  in  the  lame 
limb,  and  a  want  of  movement  in  the  quarter,  which  to  a  prac^ 
tised  eje  is  qtiite  suggestive.  The  whole  of  the  quarter  on  the 
lame  side  is  elevated  with  as  little  motion  of  the  hip  as  possible; 
the  other  articulations  being  flexed  with  ease.  While  standing, 
tlie  foot  of  the  lame  limb  in  severe  cases  will  often  be  elevated 
from  the  ground;  the  muscles  below  the  seat  of  disease  exert- 
ing themselves,  as  it  were,  to  support  the  weighty  and  thus 
allowing  the  gluteals  to  be  in  a  state  of  relaxation.  In  hip- 
joint  lameness  heat  maj  be  felt,  and  pain  caused,  in  some  cases^ 
hj  pressure  applied  per  rectum.  In  trochanteric  lameness,  a 
distinct  swelling  can  be  detected,  both  by  touch  and  sights 
upon  the  quarter.  In  both  forms,  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of 
the  quarter  soon  manifests  itself,  and  is  apt  to  lead  the  prac* 
titioner  to  confound  the  disease  with  fracture;  but  in  disease 
the  wasting  and  inequality  of  the  quarter  appear  after  the 
animal  has  been  lame  for  some  little  time,  whilst  in  fracture 
they  are  seen  immediately  after  the  displacement  of  the  bones. » 

The  swelling  of  trochanteric  lameness  is  of  an  irregular 
roundish  shape,  on  the  very  point'  of  what  is  erroneously  called 
the  hip-joint ;  hot  to  the  touch,  and  painful  upon  pressursL  To 
see  it  distinctly,  the  practitioner  should  stand  both  behind  and 
at  the  side  of  the  patient,  as  the  shades  of  light  sometimes  hide 
it  from  observation. 

In  the  treatment  of  -either  form,  the  high-heeled  shoe  is 
to  be  put  on  the  foot,  to  enable  the  parts  to  be  maintained  in 
a  state  of  repose.  The  patient  requires  a  long  rtist,  since  the 
lameness  is  very  apt  to  return ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
lamenesses,  treatment  should  be  resorted  to,  and  rest  imposed, 
before  alteration  of  structure  has  taken  place.  Even  when  all 
signs  of  lameness  have  disappeared,  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  work  the  animal  too  soon. 

The  horses  most  subject  to  this  lameness  are  those  which  draw 
heavy  loads,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  forced 
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to  tbiB  too  soon  after  apparent  cure,  or  it  will  most  attuecDjf 
cause  a  retnm  of  the  lameness.  Another  fact  shonld  be  remem- 
bered, namely^  that  a  high  toe-piece  on  the  shoe,  by  increasing 
the  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb«  may  cause 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  forms  of  lameness.    ' 


SPRAIN  AND  ATROFHT  0?  THE  GBUUAL  IfXTSCLES. 

That  mass  of  muscular  structure  known  as  the  crural  musdeij 
is  liable  to  sprain.  It-consists  of  the  rectus  femoris,  arising  from 
the  ilium ;  the  vastos  extemus  and  intemus,  arising  from  the 
superior  part  of  the  femur;  and  the  crureus,  arising  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  femur.  Their  muscular  structure  is  veiy 
intimately  blended,  and  they  finally  become  inserted  into  the 
superior  surface  of  the  patella.  Their  action  is  to  extend  and 
elevate  the  thigh,  and  adrance  it  under  the  body. 

The  symptoms  of  injury  or  sprain  of  these  mxtscleB  are  inability 
to  extend  the  stifle  and  flex  the  hock,  in  fact  to  draw  the  limb 
forward;  dragging  of  the  toe  when  the  patient  moves;  when 
standing  still,  the  pateUa  seems  to  have  slipped  down,  and 
there  is  knuckling  <rrer  of  the  fetlock-joint^  the  whole  limb 
being  posterior  to  its  fellow.  After  a  time  the  muscular  stmo- 
tures  become  atrophied,  individual  muscles  become  prominent 
And  a  concavity  presents  itself  between  the  anterior  spine  of  the 
ilium  and  the  patella,  and  this  atrophy  is  seen  most  markedly 
^after  asoturia. 

Since  the  introduction  of  tramways,  this  form  of  infury  hae 
l)ecome  more  common,  owing  to  horses  slipping  on  the  raila 
This  form  of  lameness  requires  long  rest 

BTIFLE-JOIKT  LAHENESS ' 

Is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  that  within  the  joint  proper,  involv- 
ing the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  semi-lunar  discs,  and  articular 
head  of  the  tibia  (see  Photo-lithograph,  Plate  II.,  Fig.  3) ;  and 
that  in  the  patella  articulation.  The  pathology  of  both  forms 
is  alike — ^inflammation,  ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilage  and 
of  the  semi-lunar  discs,  when  the  joint  proper  is  involved,  of  the 
deposition  of  the  porcellaneous  deposit,  both  in  the  cartilage  and 
Haversian  canals  of  the  bones,  when  caused  bjTheumatoid  disease^ 
In  stifle-joint,  lameness,  the  limb,  when  the  animal  standsL 
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is  generally  benl^  the  tlugh  flexed  npon  the  pelvis,  and  the 
i%  npon  the  thigh,  bo  that  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones 
are  separated,  and  prevented  from  pressing  against  each 
other;  but  whea  made  1^  move,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
various  bones  are  altered,  and,  instead  of  being  ficDced,  the 
stifle  is  maintained  in  a  rigidly  extended  stata  In  this 
manner  the  joint  is  looked,  its  movements  suspended,  and,  as 
a  result,  the  heel  of  the  foot  touches  the  ground  first  This  is 
mora  especially  the  case  when  the  posterior  part  of  the  joint  is 
diseased. 

In  lameness  from  disease  of  the  bursa-patelloB,  the  horse 
generaDy  walks  with  his  toe  dragging  the  ground,  as  if  he 
were  afraid  to  bring  the  rectus  femoris  and  vasti  muscles  into 
action  to  elevate  the  patella  on  the  trochlea  of  the  femur ;  the 
forward  movement  of  the  limb  being  performed  with  great 
difficulty,  the  toe  of  the  foot  describing  the  segment  of  a  circle 
at  each  step.  These  fiymptoms  axe,  however,  not  constant; 
some  cases  of  weU-marked  patella  lameness  put  the  heel  to  the 
ground  first  But  in  all  instances  the  position  while  stand- 
ing is  that  of  semi-fiexion,  this  being  thd  best  calculated  to 
insure  separation  of  the  various  articular  surfaces,  and  prevent 
pressure. 

Dissection  of  stifle-joint  lameness  reveals  a  condition  of  in- 
flammation of  the  synovial  membranes,  of  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  and  the  articular  head  of  the  tibia;  degeneration  into 
shreddy  masses  of  the  semi-lunar  discs,  laceration  of  their  liga- 
ments, removal  of  the  articular  cartilage,  or  its  calcification  and 
Temoval  by  friction. 

When  confined  to  the  bursa-patell®,  the  alterations  of  struc- 
ture consist  in  the  removal  of  the  articular  cartilage  from  the 
patella  and  trochlea  of  the  femur,  and  thickening  of  the  synovial 
membrane  from  interstitial  inflammatory  exudation. 

The  bursa-patelloB  is  situated  supeoflcially,  and  when  in- 
flamed the  increased  secretion  poured  into  it  causes  a  swelling 
in  front  of  the  joint  This  swelling  must  not  be  confounded 
with  an  apparent  enlargement  of  this  part,  seen  in  the  healthy 
stifle  when  the  animal  stands  with  the  limb  in  a  semi-flexed 
easy  position,  when  *he  stands  resting  it,"  as  it  is  commonly 
called.  The  swelling  arising  from  disease  is  persistent,  hard, 
end  prominent  when  the  limb  is  extended;  but  the  enlaige- 
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ment  arising  from  tli6  parts  being  thrown  into  a  state  of  lesfc 
and  relaxation  is  soft,  and  disappears  when  the  horse  is  made  to 
stand  firmly. 

Professor  Dick  said  that  stifle-joint  lameness  conid  be  detected 
by  pressing  npon  either  side  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament^  and 
that  a  sweUing  conld  be  felt  caused  by  the  distension  of  the 
capsular  ligament  with  synovia.  I  have  never  been  able  to  con- 
firm this,  and  have  been  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  negative 
symptoms  and  the  gait. 

Bdaxation  of  the  paieUa  arises  from  sprain  and  inflammation 
of  the  lateral  ligaments,  which  thus  become  elongated  and  allow 
of  partial  dislocation  of  the  patella.  Ihe  symptoms  and  traat- 
ment  are  similar  to  those  recommended  for  luxation  (described 
at  page  143,  which  see).  ^ 

Hie  mttseUa  of  the  iti/U  ar$  mtbjed  to  cramp,  the  symptoms 
being  very  similar  to  those  of  dislocation  of  the  patella,  the 
limb  being  extended  and  fixed  to  the  ground.  It  is  also  often 
seen  in  dogs.  It  comes  on  and  goes  off  suddenly.  I  have 
known  such  to  arise  from  indigestion,  and  the  liability  to  its 
return  to  be  completely  removed  by  one  or  two  doses  of 
purgative  medicine  and  alteration  of  diet 

Suhcutaruous  laeeraiian  of  the  JUxar  mdaiarn  fMueU  is  occa- 
sionally a  cause  of  lameness.  Professor  Dick  had  seen  somoi^ 
thing  of  it  He  tised  to  refer  to  it  in  his  lectures  as  presenting 
symptoms  similar  to  paralysis  of  the  gastrocnemiL  He  used  to 
^y  that  when  the  flexor  metatarsi  muscle,  any  muscles  situated 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  stifle  or  the  gastrocnemii  were  injured, 
the  tendo-achilles  fell  into  a  relaxed  condition  when  the  limb 
was  elevated  from  the  ground. 

Figure  49  is  from  life,  drawn  by  Professor  Yaughan,  when 
a  student  of  the  College.  The  horse  was  an  ill-looking 
long-legged  cart-horse^  very  subject  to  rheumatic  attacks,  for 
which  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Slateford  had  repeatedly  attended 
him.  Towards  the  end  .of  1871  he  was  found  one  morning  to 
be  very  lame,  and  when  he  attempted  to  move,  the  near  hind 
leg  was  thrown  upwards  and  backwards  with  great  violence;  at 
the  same  time  the  tendo-achilles  was  seen  to  fall  into  a  num- 
ber of  folds.  Upon  the  limb  bein£;  elevated  by  the  hand,  the 
same  seemingl/  powerless  condition  of  the  gastrocnemii  was 
observed.     The  Umb  wsa  swollen  above  and  in  front  of  the 
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hock^  midwajT  between  it  and  the  patella.  The  horse  being  old 
and  not  of  much  value,  the  owner,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Cunningham,  sent  him  to  the  College  for  dissection,  when  it 
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was  diBcoyered  that  the  flexor  metatarsi  was  lacemted  across 
its  whole  thickness,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  external 
swelling;  its  fibres  were  pale,  and  when  examined  under  the 
microscope  their  tranrerse  striss  were  nearly,  and  in  some 
places  entirely,  absent,  showing  that  the  saxcous  elements  were 
undergoing  degeneration.  I  have  met  with  other  instances  of 
the  same  lesion,  but  never  had  the  opportunity  of  making  a  dis- 
section of  the  parts  prior  to  this.  Aa  to  the  probability  of 
repair,  I  think  that,  provided  the  animal  be  not  too  old,  the 
chances  of  recovery  are  very  good,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
time  reunion  of  the  divided  musclft  may  be  expected;  but 
should  the  horse  be  old,  or  of  a  weak  constitution,  the  pro- 
babilities are  that  the  rupture  is  a  result  of  degenerative 
diflpAae  of  the  muscular  tissue^  and  not  a  mere  accident^  and 
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that  tlie  prooes  rf  np«r  wiQ  be  Teiy  dofobtM  and  iiiiBata»- 
factoiy. 

Thia  peculiar  l^m^tr^^m  la  not  alwaya  due  to  rnpcure  of  tba 
flexor  metatarn  miude,  aa  in  tbe  caae  joat  described,  for  it  aome-^ 
times  bappena  tbat  ita  tendona  of  inaertion  become  detached  fitna 
the  tazaal  and  metatarsal  bonea^  Soch  caaea  are  diagnoaed  hj 
the  peeoliar  gait  and  the  seat  of  tfaeawelling: 

Some  few  yeaia  ago  there  were  three  caaea  of  apnin  of  thitf 
mnacle  in  Edinbtifgh  at  the  aame  timebxtvoJUuthQ^CollegSi 
jvactiee  and  oneon  Mr,J>.Bqtberfoid>    / 
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CHAPTER  XVL 
risncnLAE  LAMENESSBS — Continued. 

DI8BA8E8  Of  THB  HOOK — ^BOa-SPAVDr — BOVB-SPAVDr— OOVTOBlUnOlf 
OV   HOOK   MOST    8I7BJBCT    10    SPATDT — THOBOUOH-PIX— CAPPED 

HOOK — zvjUBns  SO  aASTBoonicn  mubolbs— curb. 

DBSEA8E8  07  THE  HOCK. 

Thx  tamis  or  hock  oonesponds  to  the  ankle-joint  of  man.  Its 
diseasermaj  be  divided  into  three  daasea,  namely— (1.)  Dia- 
eases  of  the  trne  hook-joint  (that  composed  of  the  tibia  and 
astragalns);  (2.)  Diseases  of  the  gliding  articulations  formed  bj 
the  cuneiform  bones ;  and  (3.)  Diseases  of  its  ligamentous  and 
tendinous  structures. 

L  DXBBABBB  07  THB  TBUB  HOCK-JODTr. 

JBoff-Bpapin. — ^A  bog-spavin,  when  caused  by  inflammation  of 
the  joint,  is  a  tense,  fluctuating  swelling,  accompanied  by  heat 
and  pain.  In  such  instances  it  is  an  unsoundness  indicating  a 
change  within  the  textures  of  the  joint  There  are  bog-spavins, 
however,  which  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  constituting  unsound- 
ness, being  mdre  dropsy  of  the  articulation,  arising  from  some 
fault  of  conformation.  Professor  Dick  maintained  that  such 
collections  were  **  mere  stores  of  synovia  for  lubricating  the  joint, 
thus  proving  the  best  preventatives  of  disease,  by  preventing 
fiiotion."  These  kinds  of  bog-spavins  are  most  frequentiy  found 
in  veiy  upright  or  in  veiy  crooked  hocks,  and  in  weak  hocks  of 
any  description ;  because  in  all  these  forms  concussion  is  most 
severely  felt,  and  exertion  is  likely  to  be  iigurious.  In  all 
probability  the   hyper-secretion  of  synovia  is  due  to  some 
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irritation  not  amounting  to  actual  disease,  and  msj  be  Tiewed 
as  a  provision  of  nature  to  fulfil  the  purposes  ascribed  to  it  hj 
Professor  Dick,  since  it  often  happens  that  such  hocks  remain 
sound  as  long  as  those  of  a  better  conformation.  Thej  should, 
however,  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  the  practitioner 
ought  at  all  times  to  satiafy  himself  hj  a  severe  trial  that  such 
hocks  are  able  to  bear  a  reasonable  amdunt  of  exertion ;  that  the 
swelling  does  not  increase  after  such  test,  and  that  the  animal 
be  neither  stiff  nor  lamo  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Inflammation  of  the  Utie  hock- joint  may  be  acute  or  chronia 
In  the  acute  form  the  lameness  is  very  great,  with  fever,  loss  of 
condition,  and  inability  to  put  the  foot  to  the  ground.  It  is  apt 
to  terminate  in  ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilage  and  a  partial 
anchylosis  of  the  joints 

A  very  constant  condition  of  the  joint  in  the  chronio  form 
of  bog-spavin,  and  probably  the  cause  of  it^  is  the  gradual  con- 
version of  the  articulnr  cartilage  into  calcareous  matter — the 
ivory  or  porcellaneous  deposit — (See  Photo-lithograph,  Plate 
IL,  Fig.  8.)  This  condition  is  associated  with  the  rheumatoid 
diathesis ;  and  not  only  is  there  a  deposit  in  the  cartilage,  but 
also  in  the  synovial  fringes,  which  are  converted  into  hard 
rounded  nodules  of  calcareous  matter.  Common  inflammation 
of  a  joint  generally  tends  to  ulceration  and  anchylosis ;  the  rheu- 
matoid, to  calcification  of  the  articular  cartilage  and  synovial^ 
fringes.. 

The  sulci  of  the  hock-joint  should  not  be  confounded  with 
ulcers. 

VThen  articular  cartilage  has  been  calcified,  or  converted  info 
the  ivory-like  deposit,  it  no  longer  prevents  the  effects  of  the 
friction  arising  from  the  movements  of  the  bones  upon  each 
other.  A  careful  examination  of  Photo-lithograph»  Plate 
IL,  Figs.  3  and  5,  will  at  once  demonstrate  this,  for  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  articular  heads  of  the  bones  are  worn  down, 
leaving  well-marked,  and,  in  the  hock«  deep  grooves  upon 
thenu  The  polished  appearance  giv^u  to  the  diseased  part 
was  attributed  by  Professor  Dick  to  the  effect  of  friction  on 
bone  otherwise  unchanged;  but  a  more  careful  examination 
has  shown  that  it  is  due  to  an  actual  formation  of  a  very 
hard,  earthy  matter  in  the  Haversian  canals,  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  and  limiting  the  effects  of  friction*  and  tba> 
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its  i^istening;  polished  appearanoe  is  imdoiibtedlj  due  to  the 
fnctiouL 

What  18  tenned  a  Uood-spavin  is  simply  a  distended  con- 
dition of  the  yena-saphena,  cansed  by  the  pressure  of  a  horsal 
or  bony  enlaigemenk  It^has  been  described  as  a  disease  of 
the  vein,  and  in  some  rare  instancea  a  varicosilr^  haa  actually 
existed. 

In  rheumatoid  diseases  of  the  hock-joint^  the  crackling  sound 
caused  by  the  first  movements  of  the  articulation,  already 
described,  has  been  noticed  lyy  some  veterinarians^  Thus,  the 
late  Mr.  Farrel  of  Dublin  was  able  to  prognosticate  the 
incurability  of  hock-joint  disease ^ when' it ^^vroa  accompanied 
\jj  that  sound. . 

What  is  commonly  called  a  "iprwng  hock"  is  an  enlai^ged  and 
inflamed  condition  of  the  tarsuiES  ^nerally,  invcdving  the  struc- 
tures of  the  whole  articulation,  arising  from  severe  sprain,  and  in 
aome  instances  associated  jwitlrfracture. of  one  or  more  of  the 
smaller  bones.^ 

This  injury  causes  extremrlameness,  and  fever;  prevents  the 
animal  from  lying  down  and*  talang  its  natural  rest ;  and  is 
thus  a  cause  of  rapid  loss  of  condition,  and  sometimes  of  death. 

The  special  treatment  is  that  calculated  to  allay  irritability, 
fsver,  and  the  local  pain;  and  in  order  that  the  animal  may 
obtain  some  degree  of  rest  the  slings  are  essential ;  and  when 
the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  repeated  applications  of  the 
biniodide  of  mercury  ointment  to  stimulate  the  absorption  of 
the  callous  enlaigements,  and  perhaps  setoning  or  the  actual, 
cautery  to  remove  any  remaining,  lameness. 

n.  nissAsxs  or  the  GUDma  abticulations  or  the  hocks. 

.Bme-iS^tTtfi.— Bone-spavin  is  a  very  common  cause  of  lame- 
ness and  unsoundness,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  a  veterinary 
surgeon  be  a  good  judge  of  a  hock ;  for  what  may  be  a  spavin  in 
one  horse  may  be  a  mere  peculiarity  of  conformation  in  another. 

Jkjtnition. — ^The  derivation  of  the  word  spavin  is  buried  in' 
obscurity;  but  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the^ 
Italian  »pavenio,  a  disease  of  horses — an  unsatisfactory  ex- 
planation. 1  find,  however,  tliat  Bokitansky  describes  a  lamellari 
bony  tumour  as  •  spavined ;  *  possibly  the  word  may  huve  some 
oonnection  with  that  form  of  exostods.    A  bone-spavin  may  be 
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defined  to  be  an  exostosis  on  the  inner  and  lover  part  of  tbe 
hocky  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  cuneiform  and  metatarsal 
bones,  terminating  generally  in  anchylosis  of  one  or  more  of  the 
gliding  joints  of  the  hock. 

Why  spavin  should  generallj  appear  on  the  inner,  and  hot 
rarely  on  the  outer  side  of  the  hock,  can  be  explained  by  satis- 
lactory  reasons.  Id.  The  inner  side  of  the  limb  is  more  under 
the  central  line  of  gravity:  2d.  From  the  arrangement  of  the 

cuneiforms,  and  especially  the  direc- 
tion of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
astragalus,  the  hock  is  so  constructed 
that  when  the  limb  is  flexed  the 
pressure  and  consequent  concussion 
is  thrown  on  the  inner  sida  Pro- 
fessor Goodsir  maintained  that, a 
screw-like  motion  of  the  true  hock- 
joint^  acting  unfavourably  on  the 
cuneiforms  and  metatarsals,  was  the 
cause  of  spavin.  Professor  Barlow 
said  spavin  was  due  to  compression 
of  the  cuneiforms  during  extreme 
^exion.  Other  pathologists  maintain 
that  conclusion,  produced  when  the 
^oot  comes  forcibly  to  the  ground, 
Ss  the  sole  cause.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  discuss  which  theory  is 
correct  In  all  probability  they  are 
all  mor^  or  less  so. 

Bone-spavin   is    but    very  rarely 
^      ^  found  on  the  outer  side  of  the  hock, 

rof  W6^vSn,»l^o^™^  Percivall  says  that  he  would  not  be 
being  left  in  th«  oMific  depoidt  gure  **  that  au  exostosis  upou  the  out- 

for  the  paeaaffo    of   the  obfique      . ,  ija-t  i<i    i  i 

tendon  of  the  flexor  meutai^i,  s^do  would  be  calleu  a  spavm,  and 
immediately  under  which  the  that  it  Is  commonly  the  result  of 

•payin  is  situated.  . 

injury;"  but  I  have  a  specimen  m 
my  possession,  presented  by  Mr.  Stevenson  of  Kewcasde,  with 
a  spavin  in  this  tmusual  position,  originating  from  no  apparent 
cause,  and  which  produced  an  incurable  lameness ;  but  I  have 
seen  several  cases  from  which  the  lameness  entirely  disappeaieJ. 
Spavin  arises  from  causea  that  are  hereditary  or  constitn- 
tional  and  locaL 
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Hie  hereditary  predisposition  to  bone-spavin  is  beyond  donbt^ 
all  ^writers  of  authority  being  agreed  upon  the  point,  which  is 
also  veil  known  to  breeders  of  horses.  This  hereditary  pra* 
diaposition  is  not  always  due  to  peculiarity  of  oonfonnatioiv 
aa  many  breeds  or  families  of  horses  with  well-formed  hocks 
offcen  become  unsound  from  this  cause.  Peculiarity  of  confoi^ 
mation  is  nevertheless  not  only  hereditary,  but  is  of  itself  a  pre* 
disposing  cause  of  spavin. 

Percivall  says — "  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  believe  in  the 
existence  in  the  system  of  what  I  would  call  an  onijle  diathesis. 
I  have  most  assuredly  seen  unbroke  colts  so  prone  in  their 
economy  to  the  production  of  bone,  that,  without  any  assignable 
ontward  cause — without  recognisable  injury  of  any  kind — they 
have  at  a  very  early  age  exhibited  ring-bones,  and  splints,  and 
spavins.  Ibere  might  have  been  something  peculiar  in  the 
construction  of  their  limbs  to  account  for  this;  at  the  same 
time  there  appeared  a  more  than  ordinary  propensity  in  their 
Taacular  system  to  osseous  effusion.  Growing  young  horses— 
and  particularly  such  as  are  what  is  called  "  overgrown  "* 
^— may  be  said  to  be  predisposed  to  spavin,  simply  from  tho 
circumstance  of  the  weakness  manifest  in  their  hocks,  as  weU  as 
tether  joints.  When  horses  whose  frames  hav«  outgrown  their 
^ftrength,  with  their  long  and  tender  limbs,  come  to  be  broke — 
to  have  weight  placed  upon  their  backs  at  a  time  when  the 
weight  of  their  own  bodies  is  as  much  as  they  are  able  to  bear 
— ^then  it  is  that  the  joints  in  an  especial  degree  are  likely  to 
suffer,  and  wind-gall  and  spavin  to  be  the  result.  Indeed,  under 
such  circumstances,  spavin,  like  splint  and  other  transformations. 
of  soft  and  elastic  tissue  into  bone,  may  be  regarded  as  nature's 
means  of  fortification  against  more  serious  failures." 

These  remarks  of  Percivall  are  based  upon  correct  observa- 
tions, and  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  way  in  which  they 
an  put  before  the  reader.  There  is  not  one  point  that  I  cat 
dupnte^  unless,  indeed,  the  tesm  osseous  effusion,  which  may 
not  now  be  looked  upon  as  being  consistent  with  correct  patho- 
logical knowledge. 

The  local  or  exciting  causes  of  spavin  are  sprains  of  the  liga- 
ments, more  particularly  the  inter-osseous,  and  concussion  of  the 
bones.  The  old  writers  ascribed  spavins  to  Uows ;  so  unlikely, 
however,  is  the  seat  of  them  to  receive  a  Uow,  that  there  need 
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"be  no  hesitatioii  in  declaring  sach  an  assertion  to  liaye  been 
made  without  foundation.  Advantage  has  nevertheless  been 
taken  of  it,  and  one  often  hears  sellers  of  horses  declaring  mosfc 
solemnly  that  a  very  prominent  spavin  is  nothing  bnt  the 
xesnlt  of  a  kick  inflicted  before  their  own  eyes,  and  that  it  will 
go  away  in  a  few  days.  But  a  blow  sufficiently  heavy  to  cause 
such  a  swelling  leaves  a  mark ;  and,  *  not  to  be  done,*  these 
gentry  often  make  a  small  wound  on  the  skin  of  the  enlarge* 
ment  This  is  hardly  credible,  but  I  speak  from  actual  experi* 
enoe  and  knowledge  of  facts  that  have  come  under  my  own 
observation.  Further,  I  have  heard  such  men  confess  that 
such  wounds  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  a 
lameness.  The  young  practitioner  must  not  be  misled  by  Buch 
tricks. 

One  fertQe  source  of  spavin  is  the  alteration  of  ihe  direction 
*of  the  leg,  .brought  about  by  the  use  of  high-calkined  shoes. 
These  high  heels  a  ter  the  relative  position  of  the  limb,  from 
the  hip  downwards,  and  are  a  cause  of  shocks  of  concussion, 
which  are  felt  every  time  the  horse  puts  his  foot  to  the  ground 
during  action* 

Tke  form  of  HoA  mod  auBceptible  to  Spavin. — Upon  this 
point  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  *amongst  veterinary 
writers;  some  maintaining  that  short-pointed,  compact  hocks 
are  generally  spavined ;  others  think  sickle  or  cow-hocks,  and 
hocks  "  tied  in "  below ;  whilst  other  writers — more  especially 
the  advocates  of  the  compression  theory — are  of  opinion  that 
hocks  with  well-developed  calces  are  most  prone  to  become 
spavined.  These  lattdr  base  their  argument  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  point  of  the  hock  is  the  lever  of  the  extremity, 
and  that  the  parts  in  front  are  liable  to  compression ;  the  ex- 
tent of  touch  compression  depending  on  the  length  of  the  lever. 
This  theory  is  self-apparently  fallacious,  as  the  lever  here  men- 
tioned acts  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which  would  cau<« 
compression. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  differences,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  kind  of  hock  that  can  be  said  to  be  exempt  from 
spavin,  provided  a  sufficient  cause  has  been  applied.  Cavalry 
horses,  when  the  drill  and  mau<ige  exercises  were  more  violent 
than  they  are  at  present,  suffered  from  spavin  to  a  very  great 
extent    **'  Since^  however,  the  pace  has  become  moderate,  and 
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the  halts  less  abrupt,  and  more  time 'has  been  given  lo'the 
cavalry  recruit  horse  fbr  the  evolution  of  his  natural  powers, 
the  disease  has  much  abated  in  prevalence."— (Pibcivjlll.) 

The  hock  described  as  *"  tied  in  below "  is  that  form  where 
the  head  of  the' metatarsal  and  cuneiform  bones  are  small  com- 
pared with  the  bones  above.  The  cuneiform  and  metatarsal 
bones  are  receivers  of  weight  and  distributors  of  concussion; 
their  capability  to  the  performance  of  those  functions  depends 
upon  their  size  and  development,  and  upon  the  breadth  of  sur- 
face they  present  When  not  well  developed,  one  cannot  fail 
to  see  tiie  applicability  of  the  argument  that  they  are  predis- 
X>o8ed  to  spavin,  and  as  a  rule  practice  proves  its  correctness ; 
hut  there  are  many  exceptions,  and  one  often  sees  a  badly- 
formed  hock  remaining  sound  under  very  severe  testa.  C 

The  theory  of  Goodsir,  that  the  motion  of  the  true  hock- 
joint  is  like  a  screw,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  I  have, 
by  the  kindness  of  Professor.  Turner,  obtained  the  loan  of  a 
cast  of  several  astragali  united  together,  illustrative  of  the 
screw-like  direction  of  its  articulating  surface.  The  cast  was 
prei>ared  by  Mr.  Stirling,  the  curator  of  the  Edinburgh  Univer- 
Bity  Anatomical  Museum,  under  Professor  Goodsif's  immediate 
su]>erintendence.  Being  the  result  of  the  observations  of  ona 
to  whom,  the  Edinburgh  Yeterinaiy  College  is  so  especialljC' 
indebted,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 


WlQ.  51.— ABlngaE  imitad  to^diow  tlie  §anw  Ubm^ 

By  carefully  eTamining  the  oblique  pulley-like  pfonuhences^ 
and  the  deep  groove  between  them,  on  the  superior  articolatiog; 
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sorface  of  an  astragalnsy  the  observer  will  see  that  the  ecretr* 
like  motion  is  sabject  to  three  deviations.  First,  the  direction 
is  from  within  outwards  for  a  short  distance ;  then  it  seems  to 
run  perpendicularly ;  and,  finally,  the  lines  of  the  prominences 
are  seen  to  curve  towards  the  inner  side  and  on  to  the  inner 
third  of  the  cuneiform  magnum,  the  inner  prominence  of  the 
astragalus  terminating  abruptly,  and  leaving  a  hollow  space 
for  the  end  of  the  internal  prominence  (malleolus)  of  the  tibia. 
This  abrupt  termination  allows  the  final  act  of  flexion  in  the 
hock  to  be  performed  with  great  velocity  and  suddenness.  One 
can  see  it  in  a  fast-going,  well-actioned  horse,  giving  sharpness 
and  grace  to  the  hock  action ;  but  whilst  it  allowB  this  advantage,, 
it  is  apt  to  be  a  source  of  mischief,  by  acting  directly  upon  the 
cuneiform  bones,  and  proving  a  source  of  concussion  to  them 
during  sharp  flexion.  This,  in  addition  to  the  concussion 
received  when  the  foot  comes  to  the  ground,  is  sufficient  to 
cause  inflammation  of  the  cuneiform  bones,  and  spavin. 

The  relative  obliquity  and  position  of  the  true  hock-joint,' 
and  the  direction  of  its  motion  with  relation  to  the  production 
of  disease  of  the  lower  rows  of  bones,  are  subjects  well  worthy: 
of  consideration,  and  open  a  fair  field  of  investigation  to  the 
veterinary  pathologist  Pertinent  to  this  matter,  one  might 
naturally  ask.  Why  should  there  be  three  rudimentary  screws 
on  the  surface  of  the  astragalus?  The  explanation  is  based^ 
upon  the  fact  that  the  animal  must  be  able  to  lode  the  joint? 
whilst  asleep  on  its  legs.  It  has  been  already  explained  that- 
the  ligaments  and  the  tendinous  structure  of  the  muscles  of  the^ 
fore  arm  enable  the.  fore  legs  to  i^main  unbent  during  sleep.^ 
In  addition  to  tendinous  muscles  and  ligaments,  we  find  that 
the  posterior  extremities  (and  they  are  much  more  liable  to 
bend  under  the  animal's  weight,  as  may  be  witnessed  in  cases 
of  debility)  are  furnished  with  a  lock  in  the  true  hock-joint, — • 
the  lock  being  the  deviation  of  thp  screw  lines,  which  enables 
it  to  sleep  without  falling.  The  remaikable  manner  in  which 
flexion  of  the  true  hock-joint  is  performed  has  been  remarked' 
by  Dr.  Graves  of  Dublin;  and  a  valuable  paper  by  Professor' 
Dick  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  conformation  of  the  knee  and' 
elbow  joints,  maybe  cozisulted  with  advantage.  It  is  printed 
calong  with  his  memoirs. 
'  Amongst  the  Tariety  of  hocks  that  a  veterinary  surgeon. 
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examines,  what  is  termed  a  "*  coarse  hock/'  is  often  seen.  By 
this  term  is  meant  a  hock  with  well-developed  cuneiform  bones, 
giving  a  prominence  to  the  articulation,  very  much  resembling 
spavin ;  and  it  is  generally  borne  out  bj  experience  that  such 
hocks  are  superior  to  those  of  a  finer  description,  standing  more 
wear  and  tear,  and  remaining  sound.  It  was  laid  down  as  a 
rule  by  the  late  Mr.  Barlow,  that  if  both  hocks  were  alike,  and 
the  action  good,  joints  coarsely  formed  should  not  be  condemned 
as  unsound,  more  particularly  if  the  enlargements  were  situated 
towards  their  posterior  aspect 

I  have  made  many  dissections,  and  found  that  such  enlarge^ 
ments  were  often  due  to  disease,  even  in  horses  that  were  never 
known  to  be  la^e.  Why  the  presence  of  such  deposits  did 
not  cause  lameness  will  be  better  understood  after  the  pathology 
of  spavin  has  been  discussed. 

^lany  horses  are  foaled  with  irregular  hocks,  very  often  with 
one  hock  larger  than  the  other ;  and  such  are  apt  to  be  con- 
demned as  being  diseased  and  unsound.  Experience,  however, 
proves  that  a  young  horse,  rough  in  his  hocks,  if  put  to  work 
before  he  has  arrived  at  his  fuU  growth,  is  apt  to  fall  lame; 
and  tliat  the  same  animal,  if  allowed  to  rest  until  he  is  old 
enough  for  work,  wiU  remain  spund  for  many  years,  although 
a  marked  disparity  may  exist  between  the  two.  hocks.  Again,  a 
hozse  at  four  years  old  will  look  coarse  in  the  hocks,  or  even 
spavined ;  but  when  he  is  six,  the  same  horse  will  nppear  quite 
fine  and  sound,  provided  he  has  been  properly  cared  for. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  a  lale  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  unsoundness,  provided  the  animal  goes  sound,  and 
has  pretty  good  hock  action.  Spavins  in  front  of  the  hock  are 
generally  condemned,  and  justly  so ;  but  even  when  so  situated, 
one  very  often  finds  they  cause  no  lameness,  at  least  during 
tho  middle  period  of  the  animal's  life. 

The  lameness  of  bone-spavin  is,  as  a  rule,  xemoveable  in  the 
young  and  middle-aged,  but  incurable  (with'  few  exceptions)  in 
horsea  past  their  prime.  In  the  two  former  it  is  due  to  an 
iniixunmation,  which  of  itself  brings  about  the  reparative  pro- 
cess ;  in  the  latter,  to  a  degenerative  disease  in  the  bones,  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  Iragilitua  osaium,  unaccompanied  by  a  true 
process  of  repair. 

/W/io/o^.— :Bou^spavin  consists  of  inflammation  excited  in, 
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the  onneifonn  bones,  or  in  the  cnneifonna  and  large  metaianal, 
and  aoznetimes  the  inner  amall  metatarsal,  either  from  con- 
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Pis.  ffS  repreMnte  tha  infflriar  rarfaoa  of  cuneiform  modiiim  abcl^ 
ptfTum  and  oi  ouboides  in  a  tUto  of  nloeratian,  with  thoir  oanoeUi 
•zpowd.     a,  6^  Cuneif  onn  medi-im  ;  e,  Oi  cnbo&dM ;  d,  Cnneif oimi 


Fia.  5S.— Articular  heads  of  the  three  metatarMl  bonee  from 
hook,     a.  Large  ;  6,  inner  imall ;  e,  ouUr  emaU,  abowing  oariaa  cor^ 
Mpooding  to  that  found  in  the  opposing  bonee. 
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eoaaioii  applied  to  the  bones  themselyes,  or  extonnon  of  inflam- 
mation  cf  the  inter-oeseous  ligamentB,  which  aie,  in  every  caae 
that  I  have  examined,  implicated  in  the  morbid  process. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bones  (ostitis)  oxiginateiBi^  in  the 
cancellated  stractnre  of  their  interior;  an  exudation  is  gradu- 
al^ thrown  out  between  them  and  their  cartilage,  penrert- 
ing  the  nutrition  of  the  latter,  whereby  it  ulcerates  and  is  ' 
xemoTcd,  leaving  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  bones  in  contact 
with  each  other,  and  their  cancellated  structures  in  apposition; 
thus  enabling  their  vessels  to  communicate  with  each  other,  as 
already  dsscribed  in  the  chapter  on  Anghtlosis.  Concomi- 
tant wifli  tiie  destructive  process  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the 
tlKmes,  an  exudate  is  formed  upon  fteir  periosteal  surfiioe,  ex- 
itending  from  one  diseased  bone  to  another,  binding  them 
together  by  a  band  of  lymph — ^ultimately  converted  into  bone — 
which  locks  them  firmly  together,  and  prevents  further  motion.' 
In  old  horses  the  process  of  anchylosis  is  limited  to  the  periosteal 
surAioes,  whikt  the  destructive  action  stUl  proceeds  upon  the 
artioular  ones ;  whereas  in  the  yoxmg  or  middle-aced  lymph  is- 
thrown  out  between  the  ulcerated  suzfiEtces  of  the  Dones,  which 
is  organized  into  true  osseous  matter,  making  the  process  of 
anchylosis  complete  at  all  points.  The  incurabilit|r  of  the 
lameness  in  the  old  must  be  ascribed  to  this  non-terminatiou 
off  the  process ;  for  however  extensive  the  deposition  of  bony 
matter  is  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  bones,  if  their  exposed 
cancelli  come  into  contact  with  each  other,  the  lameness  will 
most  assuredly  remain. 

We  may  now  understand  why  the  external  deposit  is  not 
ihe  cause,  but  the  result  of  the  disease,  and  why  its  presence 
js  not  always  accompanied  by  lameness.  80  long  as  the 
carious  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  unrepaired,  so  long  wiU  the 
lameness  remain;  but  when  the  bones  are  locked  together- 
axe^  in  fact,  converted  into  one  bone,  performing  the  functions  ot 
'one  bone — the  lameness  disappears,  and  the  reparative  material 
becomes  as  one  of  the  essential  structures  of  the  economy.  The 
destruction  of  the  slight  gliding  motion  of  these  articulations  is 
of  but  little  consequence,  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  flexile 
action  of  the  hock. 

Beasoning  upon  these  observations,  ana  upon  the  well-known 
fact  that  an  old-standing  spavin  of  the  young  and  middle-aged 
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liOTse  does  not  always  cause  laroeuess^  we  are  warranted  in 
.endorsing  the  popular  and  common  conclusion,  that  an  old* 
staDding  spavin  seldom  does  harm,  and  that  it 
]H  only  during  its  formation  it  interferes  with 
tJ]e  usefulness  of  the  animaL 

But  a  spavin,  to  terminate  so  fayourably,  must 

be  limited  in  its  extent ;  perfect  immunity 

from  a  recurrrence  of  lameness  may  result 

when  it  is  confined  to  the  cuneiforms  and 

metatarsals;  but  if  the  superior  surface 

of  the  cuneiform  magnum  and  the  lower 

articulating  surface  of  the  rstragalus  are 

involyed,  in  addition  to  the  others^  I  do 

not  thir^c  that  perfect  restoration  can  be  effected. 

In  many  of  the  specimens  in  the  College  ^luseuni, 

not  only  are  all  the  glidirg  bones  involved,  but 

also  the  bones  of  the  true  hock-joint     Sucli 

changes  must  cause  permanent  lameness. 

In  conclasion,  I  may  mention  that  a  practice 
prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  country  by  which 
hocks  that  present  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
Bcat  of  spavin,  and  particidarly  if  one  hock  b 
larger  than  its  fellow,  are  made  as  nearly  alike 
as  possible.  The  operation  is  called  causticking, 
and  is  as  follows: — Upon  the  coarse  hock  an 
incision  is  made  a  short  distance  below  the 
spavin,  and  a  piece  of  caustio  inserted  sub- 
cut  aneously  to  the  base  of  the  enlargement 
This  causes  inflammation  and  a  filling  up  of 
tlie  hollow  beneath  the  spavin;  in  faot^it  hides 
the  latter  by  elevating  the  former. 

Occult  Spavin,  as  shown  in  Fig.  53a,  is  a  form 
of  hook  disease  in  which  inflammation  of  the 
cuneiform  bones  and  interosseous  ligaments^  with  anchylosis,  is 
unaccompanied  by  any  apparent  external  formation  of  bone ;  the 
spaces  between  the  bones  may  be  filled  up  with  ossifio  matter 
as  in  the  illustration,  but  there  la  no  visible  enlar^^^meutb 
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THE  HOCK." 

Thorough-pin  is  a  bursal  enlai^ement  situated  on  the  inferior 
lateral  aspect  of  the  thigh  and  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
hock,  arising  from  disease  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  pedis  por- 
forans  muscle,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  synovial  sheath,  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  os  calcis,  or  from  dropsy  of  the  sheath^  without 
•disease  of  the  tendon.  The  fluid  which  fills  it  may,  by  pressure, 
be  forced  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  hence  the  term  thorough- 
pin,  or  running  through  from  side  to  side.  This  may  bo 
described  as  true  thorough-pin,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
associated  with  very  large  bog-spavins. 

A  thorough-pin,  however  large,  does  not  cause  bog-spavin,  as 
there  is  no  real  channel  of  communication  between  the  true  hock- 
joint  and  the  bursa  of  the  perforans  tendon ;  but  the  capsule  of 
the  joint  swells  upwards  and  backwards,  bulges  into  the  bursa 
of  the  tendon,  and  a  large  bog-spavin  may  thus  cause  the  dis- 
tension of  the  bursa,  and  the  appearance  of  thorough-pin. 

Tharaiigh'pina  are  generally  found  in  short,  fleshy,  upright 
hocks,  where  the  os  calcis  is  short  and  ill  developed.  We  can 
account  for  such  hocks  being  subject  to  them  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  lever  of  the  limb  being  a  short  one,  more  strain  is 
thrown  upon  the  flexor  .tendons,  the  flexorsof.  the  foot  being 
(extensors  of  the  hock. 


Tia.  Ai.-  Spring  tnua  for  Uioroiigh-piii  and  bog-KNtvin,  dmigxM^ 
by  Mr.  BKMd,  Bath. 

Sailway  shunt  horses  are  veiy  liable  to  fall  unsound  from . 
'  thorough-pin,  in  consequence  of  the  very  heavy  truck  loads  they 
Jiave  to  start 

In  the  treatment  of  thorough-pins  and  bog-spavins^  rest,  the 
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liigh-heelcd  shoe,  ami  pressure  by  a  spring  trass,  are  fhe^moafr 
elective  appliances.  Some  recommend  puncturing  the  sac.^  This 
I  have  performed  in  some  cases  with  satisfactory  results ;  but  as 
a  rule  I  think  the  operation  should  be  avoided.  The  method  of 
puncturing  the  bursa  subcutaneously,  by  making  a  veiy  small 
incision  and  drawing  out  the  fluid  with  a  syj»hon,  is  useless,  the 
sac  becoming  quite  full  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  If  a 
puncture  is  to  be  made  at  all,  it  should  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
swelling,  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  complete  removal  of 
the  fluid;  and  it  should  remain  open  for  some  days.  .  No  fear 
need  be  entei1;ained,  although  signs  of  pain  and  fever  may  ensuc^ 
as  an  open  bursa  is  not  so  serious  as  an  open  joint. 

After  the  sac  is  emptied,  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
or  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  injected ;  the  walls  of  the 
sac  brought  into  apposition  by  firm  but  careful  bandaging;  a 
flannel  bandage,  owing  to  its  elasticity,  being  the  best  of  alL 


CAPPED  noes. 

The  gastrocnemius  intenius  muscle  terminates  about  half-waj 
down  the  tibia  in  a  strong  tendon ;  it  is  at  first  within  the  tendon 
of  the  gastrocnemius  ezternus;  winds  round  its  side;  then 
surmounts  it,  and,  on  reaching  the  point  of  the  os  calcis,  forms  a 
cap,  giving  off  slips  of  insertion  from  each  side  to  the  bone.  A 
large  synovial  bursa  exists  between^the^tendons  here,  and  is' 
one  of  the  seats  of  capped  hock. 

There  are  two  forms. of. capped  }io!ck^the  jBjAo.vial  and  the 
serous. 

Synovial  Capped  ffoels  appears  as  a^tense  fluctuating  swelling 
situated  upon  both  sides  of  the  point  of  the  hock ;  the  tendon» 
being  posterior  to  the  bursa,  prevents  the  swelling  of  the  intemns 
from  bulging  backwards.  It  is  an  unsoundness,  causing  lame* 
ness,  and  sometimes  the  formation  of  abscesses  from  caries  or 
necrosis  of  the  summit  of  the  os  calcis.— (See  Photo-lithography 
Plate  I.,  Fig.  3.) 

Thi  Serous  Capped  Hoek,  a  serous  abscess  caused  by  pressors 
or  violence,  is  situated  in  the  areolar  tissue,  between  the  tendon 
of  the  gastrocnemius  intemus  and  skin. 

It  is  not  an  unsoundness,  if  not  causing  lameness,  and  arises 
generally  from  the  horse  striking  the  point  of  his  hock  aj»ainst 
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some  hard  substance.  It  very  often  indicates  a  kicker,  eittier  m 
liamess  or  in  the  stable,  is  nnsightlj  when  laige,  and  depreciates 
the  value  of  the  animaL 

Diaplaeement  of  Tendon  of  Oaairoen^mius  Iniemus. — Professor 
I>ick  used  to  relate  that  he  had  met  with  cases  of  what  he  called 
dislocation  of  the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius  internus,  and  that 
the  tendon  had  been  torn  from  its  attachment  to  the  os  calcis. 
He  said  it  always  fell  to  the  outside,  thereby  not  untwisting  itself 
from  the  extemus ;  but  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  it  to  fall  to 
the  inside.  He  said  that  a  groove  was  formed  for  it  on  the  side 
of  the  bone,  and  that  the  patient  regained  his  soundness. 

This  is  a  rare  form  of  injury.  I  have  recently  seen  two  cases 
of  it^  arising  from  kicking,  the  animals  striking  the  points  of  the 
calces  violently,  causing  inflammation  of  the  bursie,  or  synovial 
tapped  hock.  Although  in  one  case  the  displacement  was  evi- 
dent very  shortly  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  yet  in 
neither  instance  was  there  any  tearing  of  the  tendons  from  . 
their  attachments,  but  simply  an  elongation  and  loss  of  co« 
heaion,  from  inflammation  in  the  ligamentous  bands  which  bind 
them  to  the  os  calcis,  as  weU  as  from  pressure  of  the  increased 
synovial  secretion,  allowing  the  tendons  to  slip  outwards  when* 
ever  the  foot  was  elevated. 

The  treatment  consists  in  throwing  the  part  into  a  state  of 
repose  by  the  application  of  the  high'heeled  shoe,  cold  water  to- 
the  seat  of  injury,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  reduced,  blister 
or  firing  by  pyro-puncture. 

The  tendo-achilles  may  be  torn  from  its  attachment  to  the  os 
calcis ;  as  a  rule  this  is  accompanied  by  fracture  or  detachment 
of  the  epiphysis,  and  occurs  in  young  animals  before  the  ex* 
ticmity  has  become  permanently  united  to  the  body  of  the  bone. 

XNJUBDDB  TO  GASTROCNXIOI  X08CLES. 

Injuries  to  the  gastrocnemii  muscles  or  to  their  tendons  aro 
known  by  the  animal  presenting  symptoms  the  reverse  of  those 
manifested  when  the  flexor  metatarsi  is  injured,  as  in  the  case 
illustrated  at  page  297.  In  injuries  to  the  gastrocnemii,  the 
foot  is  elevated  from  the  ground,  as  in  stringhalt,  the  leg  bein'^ 
raddenly  brought  upwsrd  and  forward  at  e^oh  step.  When 
tiie  animal  is  standing  still  there  will  be  knuckling  over  at  the 
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fetlock-joint,  owing  to  tbe  loss  of  power  in  the  gastrocnemii, 
which  act  dnring  repose  as  extensors  of  the  hock.  Division  of 
the  tendo-achilles  is  called  **  ham-strung ; "  and  when  snch  an 
injurj  is  inflicted,  the  fetlock  is  brought  to  the  ground,  and 
the  limb  is  powerless.  I  have,  however,  seen  euch  cases  do  well, 
when  the  leg  has  been  fastened  on  to  a  long  stiff  splint,  extend- 
ing from  the  foot  to  the  stifle  in  front  of  the  limb,  and  kept  in 
this  position  bj  proper  bandages. 


cuna 

Tliis  is  an  iujuiy,  sprain,  to  the  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament, 
and  not  to  the  cellular  tissue,  as  desciibefd  by  Percivall  and 
others ;  nor  is  it  a  sprain  of  the  broad  annular  ligament  which 
passes  over  and  binds  down  the  tendons  in  their  passage  down 
the  back  of  the  hock,  although  the  annular  ligament  as  weU 
as  the  tendons  may  suffer  when  the  injury  is  very  violent.  Such 
cases  are  commonly  called  **  sprung  hock»"  cind  are  associated 
with  great  lameness. 

The  original  seat  of  the  injury  in  curb  may  be  at  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  ligament  to  the  cuboid,  or  at  its  ultimate 
termination  on  the  head  of  the  external  small  metatarsal  bone^ 
•or  its  attachment  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  os  calcis  may  be 
lacerated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  the.  first  instance,  it  presents  itself  as  a  small  hard  nodule 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  hock;  so 
jmall  and  so  hard  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  say  whether, 
it  is  the  injured  ligament  or  the  bones  themselves.  In  the 
second,  it  can  easily  be  recognised  as  a  protuberance  upon  the 
hack  of  the  hock^  from  four  to  five  inches  below  the  point  of 
the  OS  calcis. 

Curb  is  apt  to  cause  lameness  in  young  horses,  or,  when  of 

fresh  origin,  in  horses  of  any  age.      Curbs  of  long  standing 

.being  merely  the  remains  of  former  disease,  very  seldom  cause 

lameness,  and  are  very  often  considered  by  men  of  experience 

not  to  be  an  unsoundness. 

Curby  hocks  are  over-bent  or '  sickle-shaped,  and  if  associ"- 
ated  with  long  calces,  ara  almost  sure  to  become  the  seat  of 
true  curb. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  leverage  power 
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t>f  a  long  OS  calcis,  it  will  be  nndcrstood  that  the  ligaments 
which  bind  it  down  are  much  more  liable  to  sprain  when 
it  is  long  than  when  it  is  short  The  form  of  hock  the 
reverse  of  that  liable  to  thorough-pin  is  the  one  predisposed 
to  curb. 

An  aged  horse,  when  suffering  from  curb  lameness,  is  gene- 
rally sound  again  in  a  few  weeks;  but  if  'the  patient  be  a 
jroung  horse  whose  bones  are  not  fuUj  consolidated,  it  takes  a 
much  longer  time  before  the  parts  are  restored ;  ^and  if  such  an 
one  be  put  to  work  before  thej  are  thoroughly  repaired  and 
strengthened,-  lameness  will  in  all  probability  recur.  Curb 
lameness  does  not  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  enlarge- 
ment^ some  very  large  curbs  causing  little  or  no  lameness,  and 
aome  small  ones  proving  a  source  of  very  severe  lameness. 
<3urb  lameness  is  characterised  by  difficulty  in  extending  the 
liock,  and  in  some  very  severe  cases  by  that  condition  of  the 
tendo-achilles  already  described,  the  limb  being  elevated,  and 
the  tendo-achilles  remaining  in  a  state  of  relazatlbn.  This  arises 
from  the  animal  avoiding  to  exercise  muscular  force  on  the  os 
calds,  and  endeavouiing  to  mitigate  pain. 

Horses  liable  to  curb  should  be  shod  with  a  shoe  high  in 
the  heel,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not  allowed  to 
wear  too  low,  else  lameness  is  almost  sure  to  recur.  Cart-horses 
with  curbs  should  not  be  shod  with  high  toe-pieces,  or  the 
increased  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  upon  the  calcis 
will  cause  lameness. 

Whether  a  curb  be  an  unsoundness  or  not  must  be  left 
to  tlie  practitioner;  legally  it  is  so,  but  in  reality  an  old 
curb,  unaccompanied  by  heat  of  the  part^  and  causing  no 
lameness,  does  not  generally  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of 
the  animaL 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  young  animals  are  fired  to 
strengthen  the  hocks,  and  prevent  curb  and  spavin.  Such  cases, 
when  they  come  before  the  veterinary  surgeon  for  examination 
as  to  soundness,  have  a  suspicious  look  about  them,  but  if  the 
hocks  are  good  and  the  action  sound,  the  marks  of  the  cautery 
are  no  indication  of  unsoundness. 

This  practice  of  firing  to  prevent  disease  is  most  cruel  and 
useless.  It  cannot  bo  too  strongly  condemned;  and  Martin's 
^ct  should  be  applied  to  every  one  guilty  of  such  barbaritjr. 
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Treaimeni  of  CWti.— Best,  s  bigh-heded  shoe,  lediietion  of 
the  inflammation,  and  afterwaixb  removal  of  tiie  thickening 
by  meana  of  iodine  or  its  ealta.  If  lameness  ia  persistent^ 
firing. 

The  tendon  of  ike  Jlexar  pedis  perjbrane  is  liable  to  injoij 
as  it  passes  thxongh  the  tarsal  groove,  snooeeded  by  great  lame- 
ness, distension  of  the  bnisa,  the  swelling  prominent  both  below 
and  above  the  hock  on  its  poetero-intemal  aspect  The  tendon 
,  is  bonnd  down  at  the  tarsal  groove  by  the  posterior  annnlsr 
ligament,  thus  preventing  the  sweUing  from  appearing  except 
above  and  below. 

The  snperidir  tarsal  ligamenta  coneepond  to  the  ladisb; 
the  metatarsals  to  the  metacarpals  in  the  fore  eztremitj.  Both 
are  liable  to  sprain,  the  latter  much  oftener  than  the  former,, 
oharaoterised  by  Umeness,  swelling,  and  other  aigna  already 
described. 
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i&»T-^posnio2r  OF  tub  ldcb — bbmoval  of  shoes — nian-UEELED 

SHOE THIV*nEELED    SHOE HOT     AKD    COLD    FOKENTATIONS — 

^LOCAL     BLEEDDia — PUROATIVES —  C0U»TBB-rBBITA»T8 — BLIS- 
TERS  SETONS ACTT7AL  GAUTEBT THEOBT  OF  THEIR  ACTION. 

Before  describing  the  diseases  of  the  feet,  "which  are  so 
numerous  and  important  as  to  require  special  considerationy  I 
Tioll  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  treatment  of 
lameness.  The  first  and  most  important  necessity  in  this  matter 
is  to  form  a  correct  diagnosiB ;  without  this  all  is  hap-hazard, 
and  calculated  to  do  much  harm*  The  next  step  is  the  removal 
of  the  cause,  if  that  be  possible,  and  of  every  circumstance  cal- 
culated to  aggravate  the  effects  After  these  things  are  attended 
to.  the  position  of  the  limb  and  foot  demand  attention,  in  order 
that  the  patient's  efforts  to  remove  pressure  and  tension  from 
the  seat  of  pain  may  be  assisted.  If  a  lame  horse  stands  with 
the  foot  of  the  lame  limb  flat  upon  the  ground,  that  is  to  say, 
touches  the  ground  with  both  heel  and  toe.  and  if  the  feet  are 
strong  and  good,  I  am  of  opinion  that  aU  his  shoes  should  be 
removed,  in  order  that  he  may  stand  upon  his  feet,  and  be 
able  to  poise  his  body  in  nature's  way.  But  if  his  feet  are  bad 
i  and  weak,  they  must  be  protected  by  light  plain  shoes.  Trifling 
cases  of  lameness,  where  in  all  probability  recovery  will  take 
place  in  a  few  days,  are  exceptions  to  this  method ;  but  in  all 
instances  where  it  is  likely  the  patient  will  require  a  period  of 
rest,  the  plan  is  to  be  highly  commended. 

If.  however,  the  horse  is  inclined  to  elevate  the  heel,  to  stand 
on  his  toe — ^the  posture  indicating  that  parts  are  thus  relieved 
and  pain  diminished — ^he  must  be  encouraged  in  this  by  having 
a  poitm  or  high-heeled  shoe  applied.    This  will,  in  many  in- 
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stances,  afford  much  immediate  relief;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,, 
lie  is  inclined  to  throw  his  weight  upon  the  heels,  a  thin-heeled 
shoe  should  be  used.  The  shoe  recommended  hj  Mr.  Broad,  of 
Cath,  for  laminitis,  wliich  will  be  described  hereafter,  answers 
the  purpose  in  all  such  cases,  except  when  the  posterior  part  of 
the  limb  and  heel  descend  from  ruptured  sesamoidean  b'gament^ 
as  already  mentioned. 

Such,  then,  are  the  nrot  circumstances  to  which  the  practi- 
tioner must  aUend,  in  order  to  place  the  injured  structures  in 
a  siate  of  repose. 

When  the  parts  are  put  in  as  complete  a  state  of  rest 
as  possible,  the  eflfects  of  the  primary  lesion  will  command 
attention!  .These  are  inflammation^  with  pain,  and  perhaps 
awelling. 

3^he  inflammation  is  the  result  of  the  injury,  and,  except  ia 
(Wes..where  the  textures  involved  have  become  torn,  lacerated, 
QTlcrushed,  it  is  the  only  morbid  condition  present  in  tbe  early 
period  of  the  lameness. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance^  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as  by 
proper  attention  to  the  animal,  alterations  of  structure  may  be 
t)revented  ;  whereas  if  he  be  now  neglected,  worked  from  day  to 
day,  and  otherwise  improperly  treated,  organic  changes  ensue, 
rendering  the  lameness  incurable,  or  curable  only  by  a  length* 
ened  process  of  repair. 

For  the  reduction  of  the  inflammation,  hot  or  cold  applications 
to  the  part  are  useful  I  prefer  warm,  considering  that  they  are 
more  soothing  in  the  early  stages  than  cold.  Notwithstanding^ 
my  own  preferenc-e  to  warm  applications  in  the  earlier  stages,  I 
must  in  justice  state  that  the  generkl  belief  is  in  the  efficacy  of 
cold  at  first,  warm  afterwards ;  and  that  this  belief  is  based  upon 
the  ground  tliat  cold  moderates  exceseive  vascular  action,  by 
causing  vital  contraction  of  the  vessels,  and  hence  its  applica- 
,tion  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  blows  or  injuries  restrains 
inflammation ;  and  that  heat  acts  by  soothing  the  nervous  system 
of  the  part,  relaxes  the  vessels  and  tissues,  so  that  the  vessels 
relieve  themselves  by  efiEusion ;  in  other  words,  heat  promotes 
the  secretory  inflammation. 

There  is,  however,  no  rule  to  guide  the  practitioner  in  pic- 
seribing  either  hot  or  cold,  and  the  choice  is  very  often  a  matter 
of  experience 
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lu  all  painful  affectiona,  'warm  fomentations  or  poultices  must. 
as  a  rule,  be  prescribed ;  in  the  coui-se  of  some  days,  liowever,  if 
the  pain  is  subsiding,  and  the  parts  seemingly  relaxed,  much 
•benefit  will  be  obtained  by  making  a  change  to  cold,  mild  astnn* 
gents,  and  bandages,  to  promote  absorption  of  the  exudate. 
'^  The  congested  capillaries  may  be  relieved  by  local  bleeding, 
but  the  parts  upon  which  such  an  operation  is  performed  are 
Teiy  few,  except  about  the  coronet  or  the  foot*  An  incision 
into  the  coronary  plexus  will  reach  the  vessels  at  once;  the 
utility  of  this  is,  however,  very  doubtful,  except  in  rare  cases. 
Bleeding  at  the  toe,  although  much  practised  by  some,  is  not  to 
be  commended. 

Purgatives  are  very  useful  during  the  first  stages  of  lame- 
ness, reducing  the  inflammation ;  a  full  dose  of  aloes  may  be 
given  with  advantage,  the  diet  being  properly  regulated,  and 
restricted  to  bran-mashes,  a  little  hay,  and  the  water  to  be 
chilled. 

After  the  acute  signs  of  inflammation  have  subsided,  if  the 
lameness  still  remains,  the  application  of  the  so-called  counter- 
irritants  will  be  rendered  necessary. 

These  consist  of  rubefacients,  blisters,  setons,  and  the  actual 
cautery.  The  action  of  these  remedies  differs  only  in  degree, 
m  rapidity,  and  in  permanence,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  exuda- 
tion which  they  produce. 

The  theory  of  counter-irritation  is  one  of  great  obscuiity.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  that  counter-irritants  act  by  causing 
metastasis,  or  a  translation  of  the  disease  from  one  pai*t  to  an- 
other. I  need  scarcely  here  discuss  the  origin  of  the  idea  that. 
it  is  based  upon  the  assumption  thai  no  two  inflammations  can 
exist  in  the  system  at  the  same  time,  and  that  by  exciting  a- 
manageable  superficial  inflammation  we  counteract  or  remove 
the  deep-seated  and  unmanageable  one.  This  theoiy  of  counter- 
iiritation  is  founded  upon  a  false  aiid  irrational  basis,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  destroying  the  lives  of  thousands  of  horses. 
Without  entering  into  any  speculative  discussion  upon  the 
question,  superficial  irritants  are  very  beneficial  in  all  cases  of 
chronic  lameness, -whether  it  be  caused  by  diseaae  in  bone,  car- 
tilage, ligament,  tendon,  or  any  other  structure;  and  they  are 
often  more  decidedly  beneficial  when  applied  to  the  diseased 
•ti-uctore  itself  than  to  the  skin  covering  it    ^br  examplei  a. 
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lameness  arises  from  bone-spavin ;  its  eradication  is  mucfa  more 
certain  and  rapid  when  a  pointed  cauterj  is  applied  to  the 
diseased  bones  than  when  the  hock  is  fired  in  the  ordinary  w^r*' 
Again,  a  spavin  has  been  fired  and  blistered  repeatedly  without 
benefit;  the  bones  are  ** punched  " — a  barbarous  operation,  and 
only  to  be  performed  in  extreme  cases — ^violent  inflammation 
it  excited  tn  the  diseased  bones,  which  for  a  time  increases  the 
lameness ;  but  this  gradually  subsides^  and  the  original  lameness 
is  found  to  be  removed. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  such  results?  Certainly 
not  by  the  theory  of  metastasis.  Dr.  Bennett,  sceptical  as  he 
is  in  most  things,  seems  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  counter- 
irritation,  and  thus  expresses  himself: — ^^ Artificial  irritations  of 
the  skin,  to  produce  internal  or  distant  effects,  are  caused  by 
what  are  denominated  eounicr-irrUarUs,  including  stimulants^ 
frictions,  hot  applications  to  parts,  sinapisms,  blisters,  moxas, 
cauteries,  &c.,  &c.  These*  all  operate  through  the  ncr%*es  by 
reflex  action ;  some,  like  warm  fomentations,  soothe  irritation ; 
others,  as  blisters,  create  it  locally,  but  remove  it  where  it  was 
primarily  seated*  How  this  is  accomplished  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  vexed  questions  in  therapeutics." — (Bknkett's  JPrii^ 
<ij)les  and  Pradtu  of  2£edicifu.) 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  curative  action  of  external*  irritants 
is  not  due  to  their  producing  metastasis  or  counter-irritation,  but 
that  they  excite  within  the  originally  diseased  structure  a  repara- 
tive inflammation,  partaking  in  its  nature  of  what  is  described 
by  Yirchow  as  the  "  secretory  inflammation,''  which,  superseding 
the  original  diseased  process  (whetb^  that  be  inflammation  pure 
mod  simple  or  its  effects,  ulceration,  caries,  or  the  fonnation  of 
t^low  form  of  fibrous  tissue),  excites  the  formation  of  reparative 
material,  by  which  breaches  are  united,  ulcers  healed^  and 
diseased  action  removed. 

To  illustrate  this  view,  I  will  bring  forward  two  familiar  ex* 
amples  ^-^l^.  The  healing  of  a  sinus  or  fistula,  after  the  applica- 
tion of  a  blister,  or  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  skin  contiguous 
to  it ;  and  2cL  The  removal  of  phlebitis  by  a  bUster.' 

In  the  first  instance,  we  find  that  a  sinus  heals  after  a  blister 
or  cautery  by  the  formation  of  an  oi^gonizable  exudate,  which 
completely  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the  sinus ;  and,  in  the  second, 
we  find  that  a  blister  assists  in  the  obliteration  of  the  inflamed 
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Tcin ;  not  by  removing  the  inflammation  firom  ik,  bnt  by  pro* 
moting  the  fonnation  of  a  large  quantity  of  reparative  lymph, 
and  hastening  its  farther  development  into  fibrous  tissue,  by 
mrhich  the  vessel  is  transformed  at  the  inflamed  part  into  a 
fibrous  cord.  Now,  if  the  curative  action  were  due  to  the  re- 
xnoval  of  inflammation,  we  should  find  that  in  the  first  case  the 
relief  would  be  only  of  a  temporary  nature ;  the  sinus  would  still 
xemain,  being  generally  the  cause,  and  not  the  effect,  of  the 
inorbid  action ;  and  in  the  second,  that  the  inflammation  being 
removed  from  the  coats  of  the  vein,  the  vessel  would,  upon  re- 
XDOval  of  the  dot^  become  pervious.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
Xat  the  dot  be  removed  ever  so  often,  it  is  sure  to  form  again, 
and  nothing  has  the  power  of  overcoming  the  inflammation  of 
Hie  vessel  until  it  has  been  transformed  into  an  organized  cord 
— a  process  most  materially  hastened  by  the  application  of  a 
l>lister. 

I  think  it  may  therefore  be  accepted  that  external  irritant»-^ 
Whether  they  be  simply  rubefadents,  producing  a  mere  redness 
of  the  skin,  vesicants  or  blisters,  which  cause  devations  of  the 
entide  by  fluid  underneath  it,  or  cauterization  and  setons»  which 
promote  the  suppurative  action — ^remove  lameness  by  assisting 
sature  in  a  process  of  repair. 

Bube/acienis  may  be  employed  in  the  less  severe  forms  of 
lameness,  in  sprains  of  tendons,  or  in  slight  afiTection  of  joints^ 
along  with  rest  and  fomentations,  after  the  more  acute  symp- 
^toms  have  passed  away. 

Sliders, — It  is  usual  to  apply  blisters  in  all  cases  of  some 
standing,  when  organic  changes  in  the  parts  involved  are  sus- 
pected. Before  a  blister  is  applied,  the  hair  should  be  dipped 
fxom  the  part,  which,  if  dirty,  ought  to  be  washed,  and  when 
.dry,  the  blister  to  be  applied  with  smart  friction  for  about  ten 
siinutes.  To  obtain  the  full  effect  of  a  blister,  a  quantity,  of 
ointment  is  to  be  thickly  laid  on  after  the  rubbing-in  is  com* 
pleted. 

The  best  agent  is  cantharides,  in  the  form  of  aoetat«^  tincture, 
or  ointment;  to  the  limbs,  the  ointment  in  preference ;  one  part 
of  cantharides  to  twdve  parts  of  lard  or  palm  oiL  If  prepared 
^th  a  temperature  eqtial  to  the  boiling-point  of  water  (212^, 
it  will  be  suffidently  strong,  and  will  never  blemish.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  think  that  the  powdered  flies  should  be  mixed 
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with  the  vehicle  when  it  is  nearly  cold :  an  ointment  so  pre- 
pared will  require  three  times  the  quan^tj  of  canthazides. 
The  heat  melts  the  eantharidiru. 

Hints  upon  Uistering  generally. — No  more  than  two  legs  are 
to  be  blistered  at  one  time,  and  three  weeks  at  least  must  be 
allowed  to  elapse  before  the  others  axe  blistered^  and  between 
each  re^application.  It  is  bad  practice  to  blister  extensiyely  in 
very  hot  weather ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  blisters 
to  the  loins  and  back  are  more  apt  to  irritate  the  urinary  organs 
than  when  applied  to  any  other  part  of  the  body,  provided  that 
it  be  carefully  and  properly  done. 

The  evil  results  of  blistering  are^- 

let.  The  production  of  strangury,  by  the  absorbed  canthazidine 
irritating  the  urinary  passes.  This  is  a  very  rare  occurtenoe, 
provided  the  blister  has  been  applied  to  a  moderate  extent  of 
surface;  but  if  four  legs,  or  even  two,  be  very  extensively 
blistered  at  one  time,  the  occurrence  of  such  may  be  laid  down 
to  the  indiscretion  of  the  practitioner.  In  some  cases,  however* 
very  moderate  blistering  is  followed  by  strangury,  and  when  it 
does  occur,  it  is  best  treated  thus : — First  wash  the  blistered 
surface  with  warm  water,  in  which  a  little  alkali  has  been  dis- 
solved ;  dress  it  with  oil ;  give  the  animal  demulcents  to  drink, 
such  as  cold  linseed  tea ;  and  administer  a  few  doses  of  opium 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

2d,  The  production  of  a  considerable  amount  of  nervous 
irritability,  fidgetiness,  quickened  pulse,  and  iiy'ected  mucotis 
membranes,  with  loss  of  appetite.  These  symptoms  are  due 
to  a  nervous  temperament ;  and  if  not  very  severe,  had  better 
not  be  interfered  with.  Should  they  become  alarming,  the 
animal  must  be  treated  as  in  the  first  instance ;  the  fomenta- 
tions being  continued  for  a  longer  period  to  the  legs.  It  may 
be  here  mentioned  that  fomentations  should  not  be  hot^  but 
soothingly  warm. 

id.  Sometimes  blisters,  no  matter  how  carefully  applied, 
produce  excessive  swellings  of  the  limb  or  limbs,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  skin.  These  re-' 
suits  are  .generally  due  to  the  animal  being  in  bad  health,^ 
^d  in  a  condition  tending  to  anasarca  or  to  erysipelatous. 
disease.  The  treatment  must  consist  of  purgatives  or  diuretics,^ 
0a  the  case  may  be,  fomentations,  astringent  lotions^  and  gentle^ 
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exercise,  as  80on  as  Uie  pain  is  sufficiently  subsided  to  admit 
of  the  animal  being  moved  about  In  many  cases  tbe  swellings 
involve  the  sheathe  of  the  penis  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
abdomen.  Punctures^ are  very  useful  in  such  parts,  by  allow- 
ing the  escape  of  the  contained  fluid. \^  I  have^seen^tetanus 
,  arise  from  a  very  limited  blister  to  one  fore  leg! 

It  is  necessary^  to  tie  the  horse's  head  to  the  rack  after  a  ' 
blister  has  been  applied,  in  order  that  he  may  not  bite  it, 
or  lick  it  with  his  lips  or*tongue,  and  thus  blister  the  mouth 
and  blemish  the  blistered  spot  It  is  also  necessary  to  tie  the 
head  so  that  the  horse  cannot  lie  down,  for  if  he  lies  upon  the 
blistered  limb  the  Tesicant  will  adhere  to  that  part  of  the  body 
brought  in  contact  with  it  whilst  the  animal  is  recumbent,  and 
produce  an  effect  upon  it  as  well  as  upon  the  part  to  which  it 
has  been  purposely  applied.  If  the  blistered  spot  be  within 
leach  of  the  tail,  the  tail  should  be  tied  up,  or  it  is  apt  to 
become  daubed,  and  the  blister  whipped  on  to  the  thighs,  sheath, 
or  mammary  gland. 

If  the  effects  are  not  sufficiently  apparent  in  about  thirty 
hours  after  the  blister  has  been  applied,  a  very  little  more,  or 
what  is  remaining  on  the  skin,  which  may  be  sufficient,  should 
be  gently  rubbed  in ;  and  in  about  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
application  the  part  is  to  be  washed,  and  every  trace  of  the 
blister  removed ;  a  little  oil  being  now  applied,  or,  what  suits ' 
perhaps  better,  an  emulsion  of  sweet  oil,  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  water.  It  is  a  mistake  to  keep  the  parts  soft  too  long ; ' 
the  eschars  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  to  desquamate 
gradually. 

When  the  head  is  untied  from  the  rack,  a  cradle  must  be 
put  on  the  animal's  neck  to  prevent  him  troxfi  biting  the  blistered 
spot  A  cradle  is,  however,  useless  wheA  the  lower  part  or 
the  fore  legs  is  blistered,  since  the  atdmal '  can  elevate  his  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  thus  get  at  them  with  his  teeth;  and 
when  he  is  lying  the  cradles  are  of  very  little  use  when  a  blistar 
is  below  the  knee.  In  such  cases  the  best  mothod  is  to  keep 
tbe  head  tic^  up  until  a  thick  scab  is  formed,  which  will  destroy 
itchiness  in  the  part 

Firing,  or  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery,  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  beneficial  in  acting  as  a  suppurant,  and  by  others 
in  forming  a  permanent  bandage  round  the  part;  but  I  appre- 
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hend  tbeie  is  not  much  iarutli  in  either  of  these  suppositiona  It 
is  a  much  more  seyere  irritant  than  a  blister^  and  often  lemoYes 
pain  very  rapidlj  when  repeated  blisters  hare  failed  to  do  sa 
In  bone  diseases^  and  in  all  causes  of  chronic  lameness^  it  is  of 
f  great  benefit,  and  seems  to  act  by  powerfully  exciting  the  heal- 
ing process  in  the  part  diseased. 

The  firing  may  be  in  lines,  and  superficial,  the  tiansyeise 
method  being  the  least  calculated  to  blemish ;  or  it  may  be  in 
points,  and  deep,  by  pyro-puncture  (see  drawing  of  instrument^ 
Fig.  24,  page  159),  and  into  the  diseased  structure^  This 
latter  method  is  the  more  easily  performed^  and  the  moze 
effectiye. 

Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  dispel  the  idea  of  thiTooziect- 
ness  of  the  eemn^dr-iiritation  theory  than  the  dissection  of  a 
part  which  has  been  recently  fired  (say  three  days  after  the 
operation),  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  skin,  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  the  bones — when  they  are  superficially  situated,  sudi 
as  those  of  the  hock,  pastern,  &c — are  inyolyed  in  the  inflam- 
matory action  so  induced.  Thus  a  bone-spayin  lameness  is 
remoyed  by  the  inflammation  excited  by  the  cautery  in  the 
diseased  bones,  proyiding  a  supply  of  material  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  them  together  into  one.immoyeable  mass;^or,  as  in 
caries  of  a  ginglymoid  joints  for  the  repair  of  destroyed  structure, 
as  already  explained. 

Sctona  act  yery  satisfactorily  in  some  cases  of  bone  diseases, 
especially  in  those  accompanied  by  external  hea^-  of  the  part; 
they  produce  a  dischaige  of  pus,  and  their  action  can  be  con- 
tinued for  a  much  longer  time  than  that  of  blistering  or  firing. 
In  tendinous  or  ligamentous  lamenesses,  with  much  thickening 
of  the  integuments  and  subcutaneous  structures,  setons  should 
not  be  employed,  as  they  leaye  much  additional  thickening,  and 
are  not  so  effectual  as  the  actual  cautezy. 
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PBELDOHABT  SBICASK8  OV  SHOEDfa 

Thebb  18  no  sabjeot  that  calla  for  more  attention  than  lie 
oonsideiation  of  the  foet  of  the  hone.  At  the  present 
tune,  80  great  ia  the  ignorance  prevailing  amongst  ownen^ 
flhoeis,  and  managers  of  horses,  that  the  minority  of  lame- 
nesses axe  found  to  arise  from  mismanagement  of  these 
important  parts  of  the  animal  &am&  In  the  city  of  Edin- 
bnrglh.  above  60  per  cent  of  the  horses  engaged  for  all  piir« 
poses  are  lamCp  and  above  80  per  cent  of  such  are  lame  in  one 
or  both  fore  feet  In  many  English  towns,  especially  in  Londoop 
the  lame  horses  to  be  seen  in  t^e  streets  are  very  few  compared 
with  thoee  of  Edinburgh ;  but  even  in  the  most  favoured  parts 
of  the  kingdom  the  number  is  something  enormous  compared 
wiib  other  countries;  and  well  might  the  late  Professor  Sewell 
say  that  he.  had  seen  more  lame  horses  between  Dover  and 
London  than  during  a  sojourn  of  three  months  in  France  and 
other  continental  countries. 

The  writers  upon  the  management  of  the  horse's  feet  and  upoi^ 
shoeing  axe  very  numerous,  embracing  all  classes  of  men,  from 
peers  of  the  realm  down  to  the  groom  and  shoeing-smith;  but 
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an  analTsis  of  fheir  writings  bIiowb  that  the  work  of  one  if 
often  a  mere  repetition  of  that  of  another.  Kearl j  all  have  ran 
in  the  same  groove^  piomnlgating  fialBe  ideas  from  one  geneia- 
iion  to  another^  to  the  incaloolable  deterioratioii  of  the  naefol- 
neas  of  the  hone.  Indeed,  such  is  the  prejudice,  and  so  deeply 
rooted  are  men's  opinions,  that  it  is  dimgerous  for  ai^  one 
to  teach  a  more  rational  doctrine.  If  such  an  one  is  now 
and  then  bold  enough  to  point  out  the  enors  of  the  past,  he 
stands  a  fiur  dhance  of  being  considered  a  dreamer,  or  wrnnfl^hfug 
irorae. 

Nearly  all  writers  upon  the  subject  have  looked  upon  the  foot 
as  a  very  wonderftil  and  complex  piece  of  mechanism,  and  seem- 
ingly haye  foigotten,  or  have  not  known,  that  no  matter  how 
complex  it  may  be  within,  it  is  enclosed  in  a  simple  homy 
box ;  that  all  the  efTorts  of  shoeing  should  be  directed  to  pie> 
serve  that  box  in  a  natural  condition ;  and  that  its  positlen  in 
relation  to  the  limb  should  not  be  altered  by  the  shape  or  toaa 
of  the  shoe. 

Many  have  maintained^  and  some  stUl  maintain,  that  the 
homy  foot  is  an  elastic,  expanding,  and  contractii^  otgan, 
and  that  its  elastioi^  should  be  kept  intact  by  paring  the  sob, 
peculiar  nailing  on  of  the  shoe,  and  by  keeping  the  foot  as  moist 
as  possibH  by  stufi&n^  spongio-piline,  Ac.  Others,  again,  sop- 
j>08e  that  a  mechanical  advantage  can  be  given  to  its  tendons 
and  ligaments  by  the  form  of  the  shoe  ;  in  fact,  by  improving 
upon  nature. 

All  theee  are  errois,  and  have  originated  with  men  who 
have  buQt  their  conclusions  upon  mere  hypothesea.  It  is  not 
my  intention  here  to  enter  minutely  into  the  question  of 
horse-shoeing,  but  merely  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is 
essential  to  abolish  the  drawing-knife ;  and  in  the  second,  that 
calkins  and  toe-pieces  should  be  done  away  with  for  sll  lands 
of  horses  except  those  used  for  heavy  draught  in  towns  where 
.the  streets  are  paved  and  steep.  All  horses  required  to  go 
beyond  a  walking  pace  are  injured  by  shoes  with  tumed-up 
heeb  and  toes.  Farm-hmses,  and  those  employed  upon 
macadamised  roadi^  are  better  without  than  witlr  heel  and 
toe-pieces,  although  the  pace  they  are  required  to  go  is  never 
ftgte  than  iko  walk ;  in  faot^  where  possibly  aU  hcnsfili  ahoold 
be  shod  with  a  flat  shoe. 
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The  form  of  the  shoe  which  I  recommend  is  represented  in 
the  following  woodcuts ;  and  it  ought  to  be  so  made  and  fitted  as 


Fio.  55.  Fio.  56. 

TlQ.  65. — Inferior  (oonoave)  larfaoe  of  ilioe. 
FiCK  66. — Superior  (fl*t)  lurfaoe  of  ahoe,  bearing  on  the  lol^ 

to  bear  upon  all  parts  of  the  sole  and  crust  that  are  calculated  to 
bear  pressure.  Experience  and  anatomical  investigation  pointi 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  sole 
as  well  as  the  crust  is  intended 
t<^  perform  this  weight-bearing 
function:  the  sole  around  the 
margin  of  the  crust  for  the  dis- 
tance of  about  half-an-inch  in 
all  parts  of  the  foot  except  at 
the  heels — x,e.,  that  part  of  it 
embraced  in  the  triangle  be- 
tween the  wall  and  bar ;  in  fact^ 
the  seat  of  com.  Here  the  shoe 
should  rest  upon  the  wall  onlj, 
being  made  sufficiently  narrow 
at  this  part  (as  seen  in  Figs.  55, 
66).    By  the  application  of  such      «^   ,  .  ^  ^    .^    ^       »« 

'  ■'„       ^^   *  .  V     i»     1.       1         The  foot  prepared  for  the  ehoe.     The 

a  shoe,  all  parts  of  the  foot  Oal-    .ole.  frog,  and  ban  untouched  with  tho 

culated  to  bear  weight  are  called  ^^I^^ '«'  *7^  y«^"  ;  the  natural  length 

_  Tt    .  _    of  toe  and  depth  of  wall  kopt  in  thuir 

upon   to    perform   their   natural   reUtive  poaition.  by  the  rasp  onlj. 

function ;  the  varioiis  structures 

kept  in  their  proper  and  relative  position ;  the  frog  allowed  to 

come  to  the  ground  to  prevent  concussion;  the  weight  of  the 
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animal's  body  diftoaed  aver  an  .extended  amfiaM^and  not  limited 
to  the  wall  alone,  as  in  the  oommon  method  of  shoeing  with  a 
seated  shoe ;  slipping  prevented,  by  the  xim  of  the  ooncaTe  ahoa 
and  the  wedge-diaped  frog  grasping  the  gioond. 

This  method  of  shoeing  has  been  practised  at  the  firage  of  the 
College  with  the  most  beneficial  xesults  for  serersl  yeazB»  and 
even  in  sach  a  city  as  Edinbnighp  where  the  streets  are  ao  steep 
and  slippery,  with  the  great  advantage  that  hones  slip  leas  thaa 
when  diod  with  tnmed-np  heels.  I  feel  qnite  conrlnced  tliai»if 
sach  a  shoe  were  generally  adopted,  lameness  in  the  feet  wonU 
be  mnch  more  rarely  met  with;  bat  sach  is  the  prejadioe,  even 
amongst  those  who  have  the  opportanity  of  seeing  the  beneftcitf 
resalts  of  the  system,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convince 
them  that  it  is  an  improvement  One  laige  cab  proprietor  aaya 
— '^  All  my  lame  horses  go  better  in  yoar  nairow-heeled  shoei^ 
especially  my  'groggy  horses ;*"  bat  even  he  wiU  not  have  hia 
Mound  horses  so  shod 

As  to  the  desirability  of  pressare  xcgoa  the  sde,  my  views  asa 
boroe  oat  by  many  practical  men,  especially  by  Mr.  Broad  of 
Bath,  a  gentleman  who  has  stadied  the  sabject  very  de^y.  His 
essay  apon  hone-shoeing;  which  gained  the  second  prire  of  £30, 
given  onder  the  aaspices  of  the  Scottish  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  C^aelty  to  Animals,  is  replete  with  instractive  mattei; 
and  ooght  by  all  means  to  be  pablislied. 

It  most^  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sole,  to  bear  its  dna 
proportion  of  weight,  shoaU  be  left  anmatilated  by  the  knife. 

To  retam  to  the  sabject  of  lameness.  The  diseases  of  the  feefc 
may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

UL  Diseases  of  the  bones  and  cartilages. 
2d.  Those  originating  in  the  horn-secreting  stractares ;  and, 
*Sd,  Accidental  iigaries. 
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Ibis  firam  may  exist  either  in  a  fore  or  a  hind  foot,  and  resolts 
from  blows  apon  the  fhmt  of  the  coronet,  or  from  over-extensioa 
of  tiie  extensor  tendon  (attached  to  the  point  of  the  pyramid)  by 
the  oae  of  high  calkins. 
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Symfioma. — Swelliiig  on  the  fiont  of  tiie  ooronet,  TBiying  in 
sixe  from  that  of  a  hasel  nut  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  with 
lameness,  which  is  often  rexj  pexsistent  Ihe  pecnliaritjr  of 
gait  is  manifested  bj  the  horse  putting  the  heel  down  fint»  and 
often,  taking  the  foot  np  yery  qniddy  as  soon  as  the  toe  comes 
in  contact  with  the  ground.  There  will  be  pain  on  piessuie, 
and  some  heat ;  now  and  then  the  skin  over  the  enliugement 
BUmghSy  leaving  a  wounds  which  heals  with  diflBculty;  or  a 
wound  may  be  present  from  the  first,  if  the  ixgury  has  been  due 
to  external  Yiolence. 

^Veo/men^. -^Low-heeled  bar  shoe;  fomentations,  pooltioei^ 
smd  rest;  succeeded  hj  blisters^  or  ihe  application  of  the  actual 
cautery.  In  some  cases  the  lameness  resists  the  most  active 
treatment,  and  upon  examination  after  death,  caries  is  found  to 
Iiave  destroyed  the  pyramid  of  the  bone,  and  extended  into  the 
pedal  articulation.  Keurotomy,  if  there  be  a  good  foot^  mighl 
be  tried  in  cases  that  resist  all  other  treatment 
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Sid$'Bones. — Commonly  met  with  in  heavy  horses,  and  in 
the  fore  feet  I  have  seen  tiie  lateral  cartOages  of  the  hind  ones 
ossified ;  but  this  is  very  rare,  and,  so  £»  as  I  know,  never  occa- 
sions lamenesa 

The  lateral  cartilages  are  two  thin  plates  of  fibro-cartilage,  of 
an  irregularty  quadrangular  ferm,  surrounding  the  wings  of  the 
OS  pedis,  which,  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  assist  the  sensitive 
frog  and  soft  stroctures  of  fhe  foot  in  regaining  their  natural 
position  after  being  jnessed  upwards  and  outwards  by  the  weight 
of  the  animaL  An  opinion  prevails  that  these  fibro-cartilagin- 
ous  bodies  assist  in  the  expansion  of  the  foot  Undoubtedly 
they  expand  at  th^  ])osterior  border  each  time  the  animal  puti. 
his  foot  to  the  ground ;  but  in  tins  expansion  of  the  heel  they 
are  mere  passive  agents,  being,  in  fact,  pressed  outwards  by  the  . 
s^uctures  contained  in  the  space  between  them.  They  are, 
however,  active  agents  in  causing  the  contraction  of  the  heel; 
for  when  the  pressure  is  removed  firom  their  inner  surfaces,  they 
then  tend  to  «Bsume  Iheir  natural  position  in  virtue  of  their 
elasticity;  and  the  pressure  they  exercise  upon  the  sensitive^ 
fcqg  ibices  the  heel  into  its  xvi^nal  shapes    Briefly,  H^V  may 
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be  Bdid  to  be  forced  to  expand  wben  the  foot  is  on  the  ground, 
and  that  they  actively  assist  contraction  when  the  weight,  which 
ioioea  the  sensitive  frog  upwards  and  outwards,  is  removed  from 
the  foot 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  I  am  advocating  the  theory 
that  the  foot  expands  upon  its  inferior  surface  ;  that  supposition 
is  now  entirely  disregarded ;  but  no  one  can  deny,  what  is  ap* 
parent  to  the  moat  ordinary  observer,  that  the  foot  expands  at 
the  coronet  and  heels ;  not  the  horny  foot,  but  the  soft  parts  of 
the  heels  and  coronet  To  prevent  undue  expansion  of  these, 
Uie  lateral  cartilages  are  placed  as  elastic  sides. 

Oui/icaiion  of  ilu  Lateral  Cartilages. — As  already  stated,  mde* 


TlO.  08  ihowB  oMifiofttSon  of  the  IfttenJ  oaitiUgM,  wiUi 
fnotar*  of  the  altered  etraoture  upoa  one  nde^  at  its  juxio« 
tUa  with  the  pedal  bone. 

bones  are  commonly  met  with  in  heavy  draught  horses;  indeed, 
a  great  majority  of  this  class  is  found  so  affected  by  the  time  the 
animal  is  six  or  seven  years  old ;  and  this  seems  to  arise  from 
the  over-exi^ansion  of  the  cartilages  caused  by  the  great  weight 
of  the  auimaL  The  process  of  ossification  is  very  often  a  slow 
one,  unaeoompanied  by  any  acute  inflammatory  action,  giving 
the  animal  no  pain,  and  causing  no  lameness. 

The  causes  of  ossification  of  these  cartilages  arer-hereditary 
tendency,  and  shoeing  with  high  calkina  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  predisposition  to  side-bones  is  hereditary,  and 
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natiy  breeders  of  the  best  class  of  cart-borses,  being  aware  of 
the  fact^  are  careful  not  to  breed  from  an  animal  witb  tbem. 

High-beeled  shoes  prove  a  canse^-l^^.  Because  the  shook 
received  hj  the  heels  when  the  foot  comes  to  the  ground  is 
transmitted  directly  to  the  cartilages;  2cL  Because  the  pres- 
81116  upon  the  heels  of  the  wall  is  unnatural  and  excessive,  the 
irog  being  prevented  from  bearing  its  proper  proportion ;  and, 
3d  Because  they  are  pulled  inwards  and  downwards  hj  the 
sensitive  frog  being  pressed  downwards,  whilst  it  homy  coverings 
being  removed  from  the  ground,  forms  no  column  of  support 

Side-bones  are  a  cause  of  unsoundness,  but  all  horses  so 
affected  should  not  be  condemned  on  this  account,  and  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  if  the  feet  are  strong,  open, 
and  well  developed,  the  horse  showing  no  lameness  should 
not  be  condenuied  for  side-bones.  But  if  he  is  stilty  in  his 
action,  even  without  actual  lameness,  or  if  the  feet  be  con- 
tracted, altered  in  form,  weak  in  the  heels,  flat  or  convex  in  the 
sole,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  him  unsound. 

Occasionally  the  lighter-bred  horse  is  found  to  have  side- 
bones,  which  are  usually  attended  with  lameness ;  whether  lame 
or  not,  such  an  animal  is  unsound,  since  he  is  unfit  to  perform 
his  ordinary  labour,  as  trotting  upon  the  roads  is  sure  to  set  up 
the  inflammatory  process  in  the  cartilage^  and  cause  lameness. 

To  detect  these  deposits,  it  is  necessary  to  press  upon  the 
cartilages ;  naturally,  these  are  yielding  and  elastic,  but  when 
ossified  they  lose  this  character,  becoming  hard,  unyielding, 
and  enlai^ed.  The  deposition  of  bone  may  be  uniform,  in- 
volving the  whole  substance  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  or  it  may 
be  in  isolated  spots,  either  at  the  junction  of  the  cartilage  with 
the  pedal  bone  anteriorly,  or  involving  the  posterior  borders, 
fonning  a  hard  kernel-like  enlargement. 

The  anterior  side-bone  more  commonly  causes  lameness  than 
the  posterior  one. 

Side-bones  differ  from  ring-bones,  both  in  the  structures  they 
involve  and  the  lameness  they  occasion.  Side-bone  lameness 
is  characterised  by  the  toe  of  tlie  foot  being  first  brought  to  the 
ground;  when  both  feet  are  involved,  by  a  shortness  of  step 
and  want  of  elasticity  or  springiness  in  action,  resembling  that 
of  navicular  disease. 

Treatmmt.'^Bai  shoe;  rest,  blisters^  fixing;  and  should  these ^ 
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fafl,  nenrotoxnj.  The  French  operation  of  removing  the  deposits 
by  excision  has  not  found  much  favour  in  this  country,  nor  do 
I  think  it  likely  that  it  will  do  so,  as  the  incurability  of  the 
lameness  is  generally  due  to  other  structures  besides  the  lateral 
cartilages  being  involved  in  the  diseased  process.  An  examina- 
tion of  Fig.  5  in  Photo-lithograph,  Plate  III.,  will  illustrate 
this,  and  throw  a  light  upon  the  circumstance  that  side-bones 
are  occasionally  the  cause  of  incurable  lameness. 

Neurotomy  is  very  successful  in  removing  this  form  of  lame- 
nessi  and  is  attended  with  more  permanentiy  beneficial  results 
than  when  performed  for  navicular  disease. 

It  will  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  these  cartilages 
are  ossified,  the  horse's  gait  will  lose  that  elasticity  which  i^ 
BO  essential  to  good  action.  In  the  cart-horse  this  is  not  of 
much  consequence,  but  in  the  horse  required  for  other  paces 
than  the  walk,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  *not  only  as  a 
question  of  soundness  or  unsoundness,  but  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  horse  and  safety  of  the  rider  or  driver. 


m. — ^NAVICULAB  DISEASE. 

This  is  the  most  fertile  cause  of  lameness  that  we  know  of 
In  the  better-bred  horse — the  bane  of  horse-flesh.  At  one  time 
all  cases  of  obscure  lameness  in  the  fore  extremity  were  attri- 
buted to  the  shoulder;  but  after  the  discovery  of  James  Turner^ 
all  were  said  to  arise  from  navicular-joint  disease. 

Should  the  student  desire  the  history  of  this  disease,  he  will 
find  it  treated  very  fully  by  Percivall  in  his  book  on  Lame- 
ness (1849)  It  was  called  navicular  arthritis  (Percivall),  and 
podairoeholMs  (Brauel)  ;  and  has  been  ascribed  to  various  con- 
ditions, such  as  contraction  of  the  foot  (Coleman)  ;  laceration 
of  the  fibres  of  the  perforans  tendon,  as  it  passes  under  the 
navicular  bone  (Dick)  ;  infiammation  of  the  synovial  membrane 
(TuBNER,  Percivall,  and  others) ;  infiammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  only,  or  of  that  and  the  navicular  bone  (Brauel)  ; 
and  infiammation,  having  its  origin  in  the  interior  of  the  navi- 
cular bone,  leading  to  exostoses  on  or  caries  of  the  inferior 
articulating  surface,  with  degeneration  of  the  fibres  of  the  tendon 
(Broad  of  Bath),  and  its  causes  to  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
as  best  suited  the  whim  and  tkacy  of  the  theorist;  such  as 
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non-paring  of  the  foot,  destroying  its  elasticity  (Colkicak)  ;  a 
slioe  thick  at  the  toe,  causing  increased  resistance  to  the  action 
of  the  flexors,  and  rendering  the  perforans  tendon  liable  to 
stiain  (Dick)  ;  thin-heeled  shoes,  by  throwing  the  weight  and 
concussion  on  the  posterior  parts  of  the  foot  and  frog,  braising 
the  synovial  membrane;  hereditary  tendency;  bad  shoeing; 
bad  nailing ;  want  of  exercise ;  too  much  exercise,  &c. 

I  CojUraeiian  of  th$  Foot. — Messrs.  Turner  and  Percirall 
mrote,  that  "of  contraction  there  may  be  two  kinds.  1st.  A 
contraction  of  the  heels,  called  lateral  eoniradum;  2d.  CQn« 
tnddon  of  the  hoof  from  below  upwards,  or  vertical  eantraeUan  ;** 
and  these  were  said  by  Professor  Coleman  to  be  the  cause  of 
this  lameness.  He  maintained  that  ''expansion  of  the  hoof 
is  effected  by  pressure  upwards  of  the  frog,  and  pressure  down* 
.'Wards  of  the  navicular  bone.  By  properly  thinning  of  the 
laole,  rasping  the  quarters,  lowering  the  heels,  giving  the  frog 
pressure,  and  keeping  the  horse  in  a  pond  all  day,  or  else  tied 
np  with  his  lame  feet  in  a  tub  of  water,  we  have  no  difficxdty 
in  removing  contracted  hoofs.  Although  difficxdty  there  be 
none,  however,  in  restoring  the  original  form  of  the  hoof, 
lire  too  frequently  find  we  have  gained  nothing  by  it,  because 
*ire  have  not  restored  the  original  structures  of  the  parts  con- 
tained within  the  hoo£  Contraction  of  the  hoof  in  consequence 
of  the  internal  parts  being  squeezed  produces  inflammation  of 
thelaminss,  and  ossification  of- them.  This  causes  the  horse, 
in  galloping,  to  avoid  to  his  utmost  coming  down  upon  his 
heels,  or  to  tread  upon  hard  ground ;  the  concussion  at  sudi 
times  being  great  from  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  laminap,*  so  that 
the  moment  he  comes  to  work  he  falls  lame.  In  nine  cases 
oat  of  ten  of  what  are  termed  'groggy*  or  *  foundered* 
bones,  these  parts,  in  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation, 
become  altered  in  structure ;  effusion  of  lymph  or  bony  matter 
taking  place.*  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  make  this 
extract  from  Coleman,  in  order  to  show  the  kind  of  pathology 
taught  by  him ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  mischief 
brought  about  by  it — conclusions  and  generalities  without  one 
iact  to  support  them. 

Contraction  of  the  hoof  is  not  a  cause,  but  an  effect,  of 
disease ;  an  atrophy  of  the  structures  contained  within  the  homy 
box  consequent  upon  diminished  functional  activity  and  adapta- 
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bility  of  the  lioof  to  the  atropUed  stractnies,  which  it  encLoee*^^ 
and  protects.  ProfeBsor  Dick  said  there  was  a  kind  of  con- 
traction of  the  hoof,  in  fact  a  natural  tendencj  to  this  in  the 
domesticated  animal,  arising  from  a  want  of  moisture  when  he 
is  confined  in  the  stabla  This  kind  of  contraction,  he  main- 
tained, did  not  cause  lameness,  "  as  the  soft  parts  became 
adapted  to  the  alteration  of  the  hoot"  Now,  in  mj  opinion, 
this  kind  of  contraction  would  be  the  one  most  likely  to  cause 
lameness ;  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  animal  not  to 
be  jBO,  if  the  pressure  of  the  drying  hoof  were  sufficient  to  cause 
atrophy  and  absorption  of  the  sensitive  tissues  within.  That 
horses'  feet  do  become  contracted,  more  especially  at  the  heels, 
without  lameness^  I  do  not  deny.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  this  is  due  to  any  want  of  moisture,  but  to.  the  removal 
of  the  horn  from  the  heels  and  sole  during  the  operation  of 
shoeing,  for  the  parts  contracted  are  those  situated  posterior 
to  the  wings  of  the  ospedis,  where  the  space  between  the  two 
quarters  and  heels  ofuie  hoof  is  filled  by  the  elastic  sensitive 
frog,  a  structure  possessing  but  little  sensibility.  The  great 
barriers  to  the  collapse  of  the  hoof  at  this  part  are  strong 
heels,  bars,  and  sole ;  but  if  the  smith,  by  the  so-called  "  open- 
ing of  theheeb,"  remove*  such  a  quantity  of  horn  as  to  weaken 
the  foot,  can  we  wonder  that  It  collapses,  and  that  its  sides 
approximate  each  other  too  closely  ? 

Sometimes  one  foot  may  be  found  contracted  through  its 
whole  extent  without  lameness.  This  may  be  due  to  some 
natural  peculiarity  in  the  animal,  just  as  we  find  that  a  man 
may  have  one  .foot  smaller  than  its  fellow ;  or  it  may  arise 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  animal  having  been  lame  in  that 
foot  or  that  limb  while  young  I  have  often  found  a  small 
foot  to  be  due  to  a  previous  lameness  in  any  paH  of  the  limb 
or  the  foot,  and  to  accidental  circumstances.  The  explanation 
is  easy.  When  an  animal  is  lame  in  any  part  of  Ihe  limb,  he 
avoids  putting  weight  on  the  foot  of  that  limb;  the  conse- 
quence is  loss  of  function  and  wasting,  and  in  the  young 
animal,  a  cessation  of  growth ;  whilst  the  opposite  foot^  having 
to  bear  more  than  its  proper  share  of  weight,  becomes  enlarged 
in  all  directions ;  in  fact,  grows  rapidly,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  able  to  maintain  the  extra  amount  of  weight  thrown  upon 
it    The  disparity  between  t|^e  feet  will  remain  through  lif^ 
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non-paring  of  the  foot^  destroying  its  elasticity  (Colkicak)  ;  a 
ahoe  thick  at  the  toe,  causing  increased  resistance  to  the  action 
of  the  flexors,  and  rendering  the  perforans  tendon  liable  to 
strain  (Dick)  ;  thin-heeled  shoes,  by  throwing  the  weight  and 
concussion  on  the  posterior  parts  of  the  foot  and  frog,  bruising 
the  synovial  membrane;  Hereditary  tendency;  bad  shoeing; 
bad  nailing ;  want  of  exercise ;  too  much  exercise,  &c. 

L  CarUraeiian  of  th$  Foot. — Messrs.  Turner  and  Perdvall 
ivrrote,  that  "of  contraction  there  may  be  two  kinds,  lit.  A 
contraction  of  the  heels,  called  lateral  contradicn;  2d.  CQn« 
traction  of  the  hoof  from  below  upwards,  or  vertical  eontraetion  ;" 
and  these  were  said  by  Professor  Coleman  to  be  the  cause  of 
this  lameness.  He  maintained  that  ''expansion  of  the  hoof 
is  effected  by  pressure  upwards  of  the  frog,  and  pressure  down* 
.^wards  of  the  navicular  bone.  By  properly  thinning  of  the 
laole,  rasping  the  quarters,  lowering  the  heels,  giving  the  frog 
pressure,  and  keeping  the  horse  in  a  pond  all  day,  or  else  tied 
up  with  his  lame  feet  in  a  tub  of  water,  we  have  no  difficxdty 
in  removing  contracted  hoofs.  Although  difficulty  there  be 
none,  however,  in  restoring  the  original  form  of  the  hoof, 
ivre  too  frequently  find  we  have  gained  nothing  by  it,  because 
ivre  have  not  restored  the  original  structures  of  the  parts  con- 
tained within  the  hoo£  Contraction  of  the  hoof  in  consequence 
of  the  internal  parts  being  squeezed  produces  inflammation  of 
thelaminsB,  and  ossification  of- them.  This  causes  the  horse, 
in  galloping,  to  avoid  to  his  utmost  coming  down  upon  his 
heels,  or  to  tread  upon  hard  ground ;  the  concussion  at  sudi 
times  being  great  from  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  laminap,*  so  that 
the  moment  he  comes  to  work  he  falls  lame.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  of  what  are  termed  '  groggy '  or  '  foundered  * 
horses,  these  parts,  in  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation, 
become  altered  in  structure ;  effusion  of  lymph  or  bony  matter 
taking  place.*  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  make  this 
extract  from  Coleman,  in  order  to  show  the  kind  of  pathology 
taught  by  him;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  mischief 
brought  about  by  it— conclusions  and  generalities  without  one 
fBC%  to  support  them. 

Contraction  of  the  hoof  is  not  a  cause,  but  an  effect,  of 
disease ;  an  atrophy  of  the  structures  contained  within  the  homy 
box  consequent  upon  diminished  functional  activity  and  adapta- 
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or  laceration  of  the  tendon  ia  never  a  primarj  condition,  and 
that  the  disease  commences  as  an  inflammation  of  the  cancel- 
lated structure  of  the  nayicnlar  hone,  or  of  the  cartilage  upon  its 
inferior  surface.  It  uras  very  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  a 
theory  which  had  so  mubh  to  support  it,  and  which  I  had  advo- 
cated ever  since  my  student  days,  could  be  eironeous.  I  am 
sure  that  all  the  students  of  my  predecessor  will  remember  how 
.enthusiastic  he  was  while  lecturing  upon  this  subject,  and  how 
he  showed  us  specimen  after  specimen  where  the  tendon  was 
lacerated  and  adherent  to  the  bone  In  order  to  establish  the 
correctness  of  this  view,  it  was  necessary  to  have  provided  a 
specimen  with  the  tendon  diseased  or  lacerated,  and  the  surface 
of  the  bone  in  its  natural,  or  at  least  in  a  slightly  altered  condi- 
tion ;  but  this  could  not  be  done,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  altered  structure  of  the  bone  arose  from  the  primary 
lesion  being  in  the  tendon. 

As  a  mere  speculation,  the  view  that  the  primary  condition 
arose  from  laceration  of  the  tendon  could  do  no  harm ;  but  as  a 
pathological  fact,  influencing  men's  minds  upon  the  question  of 
the  non-removal  or  even  non-prevention  of  this  lameness,  it  has 
done  infinite  harm ;  for  it  involved  the  supposition  that  navicular 
joint  lameness  was  almost  incurable,  and  as  such  it  is  now  looked 
upon  by  the  majority  of  the  profession  and  the  public.  Even 
when  most  enthusiastic  in  my  views  as  to  the  correctness  of  Pro- 
fessor Diclc's  theory,  I  was  often  startled  by  seeing  many  cases 
of  navicular  disease,  when  attended  to  in  t&e  early  stages,  recover 
after  a  short  period  of  rest 

Pathological  examinations  were  made  by  Professor  Dick  to 
an  extent  surpassed  by  none ;  but  he  contented  himself  with 
investigating  the  condition  of  the  outside  of  the  bone  and  tendon, 
and  if  nothing  was  apparent  there,  the  lameness  was  ascribed  to 
some  other  cause. 

If  navicular  disease  were  due  to  sprain  and  laceration  of  the 
tendon,  how  is  it  that  it  so  very  rarely  affects  the  hind  feet  f  ^  Is 
it  because  the  flexors  of  the  hind  extremities  are  more  favourably 

^  I  hftve  In  my  poneMion  ona  Bpaoimoii,  wnl  ne  hj  1£&  Glaric,  TJ3.,  Coopti^ 
▲ngui,  of  aoato  hiflammation,  with  bici|rf«nt  ulowatioii,  of  tho  lUbHdttkr  bono 
of  A  hind  foot ;  but  even  in  this  oam^  ftlthongh  the  ■jmptomi  of  InmmioM  who  vwy 
great  and  intnotablo,  and  worn  tnripoMd  hj  ono  voterinaiy  nngooB  to  bo  dm  to 
frnetnro  of  tho  polvio  bonoi,  thert  ii  no  appounnoo  whatoTor  of  iMoraiion  of  the 
fflnoi  of  the  tendon. 
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placed  tban  those  of  the  fore  limbs  ?  I  think  the  most  devoted 
advocate  of  the  theory  will  scarcely  venture  to  answer  in  the 
afi&rmative;  but  should  he  feel  inclined  to  think  so,  let  him  watch 
a  horse  in  motion  with  a  load  behind  him,  and  he  will  very  soon 
see  that  the  flexors  of  the  hind  limbs  are  called  more  powerfully 
into  action  than  those  of  the  fore  ones ;  for  in  addition  to  acting 
aa  flexors  of  the  feet  and  pasterns,  they  are  extensors  of  the 
locks.  If  strain  were  the  cause,  navicular  disease,  owing  to 
the  double  function  the  flexor  perforans  is  called  upon  to  perform, 
and  the  more  powerful  strain  thrown  upon  it  in  the  removal 
of  heavy  loads,  would ^. found  in  the  hind,  and  not  in  the  fore 
feet 


FiCK  59  rvpreteiiti  the  phalangeal  bonea  in  their  naturally  obUqnei 
poaition,  and  it  will  be  leen  that  from  the  upper  part  of  tha^ 
long  pastern  (a)  bone,  down  to  the  toe  of  the  oa  pedis  (c)  ie  a  con-i 
tinaoaa  oUu^ne  line.  This  obliquity  of  pontion  enables  the  bone  ta* 
mot  aa  a  apnng,  for  the  purpoee  of  modifying  ooncusnon.  Ererj 
horseman  knows  that  the  mors  obliqae  the  pastern,  the  greater  the 
alaatlaity  of  step  and  freedom  from  jar  ;  that  the  pace  is  easy  for  the 
horse,  and  delightfnl  to  the  rider.  The  coronary  bone  (ft)  rests  en- 
tirely npon  the  os  pedis,  and  the  navionlar  bone  (<0  placed  posteriorly 
bears  no  weight,  but  gires  increased  lererage  power  to  the  tendon  {f)i 
It  is  a  mncoular  appendage,  Uke  the  isssmmVIs,  and  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  wsic^ht-Bupporting  bone. 

Kavicular  dinoase  is  due  to  the  rheumatoid  diatlieais  and  to 
concussion,  and  the  liability  to  sufier  from  the  first-named 
cause  originates  in  hereditary  prt^diapofiition  and  accidental 
circumstances;  and  to  the  second  in  conformation  (as  narrow 
feet  with  short  upright  pasterns),  and  in  the  unnatural  altera- 
tion of  the  xelative  position  of  the  uavictdar  and  weight-bearing 
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bones^  brought  about  bj  the  application  of  ahoes  which  am 
either  tamed  down^  calkined,  or  made  thicker  at  the  heeir 
than  at  the  toes. 


Fio.  60  repreMnU  the  bonei  when  their  poaitioii  ii  altered  bjlA 
Ihiok -heeled  shoe  ;  the  line  is  chAa^fed  from  its  netuml  obUqoitj  to  ») 
direction  approaching  the  perpendicular.  The  Uwer  end  of  the  os' 
ooronw  (h)  IS  made  to  tmi  upon  the  naTioular  {d\  am  well  aa  upon  ibm 
pedal  hone  (r).  The  narioular  bone  ia  made  to  bear  weight  for  which. 
It  wae  not  intended,  neither  ie  ita  etnicture  calculated  tu  do  eo.  AH 
weight -bvaring  bone*  haye  their  flbree  arranged  to  receive  weight 
upon  their  eztremltiee,  but  the  fibres  ii  the  navicular,  and  cf  aU  th# 
eeaanraa««n  bones  or  muwnlar  appendagee,  are  not  ao  arranged,  and 
weight  thrown  upon  them  Indiioee  dUeeae. 

The^  development  of  navionlar  lameneaa  from  rheomatoid 
diaeaae  is  occasionalljr  due  to  what  Professor  Dick  termed 
*  occasional  exercite,"  which  implies  long  periods  of  rest,  inac- 
tivity, and  irregidar  work.  Professor  Dick  maintained  that 
during  rest  there  was  a  dofioienojr  of  synovial  secretion,  and 
that  when  an  animal,  with  his  joints  and  bursce  in  this  drjr 
condition,  was  suddenly  put  to  foat  work,  the  effects  of  the 
friction  upon  the  surface  of  tendon,  moving  under  the  bone, 
were  laceration  of  its  fibres  and  navicular  disease.    Whether 
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ihis  diyness  of  the  bui'soB  be  present  or  not,  it  ifl  very  tnie  that; 
vant  of  exercise  is  a  powerful  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease^ 
and,  doubtless,  its  effects  are  due  to  the  localisation  of  a  consti- 
tutional tendency  to  rheumatoid  bursitis — (See  Rheumatoid^ 
ABTH&ins.)  The  other  accidental  causes  are  pressure  of  a  stone' 
in  the  foot,  impacted  immediately  below  the  bursa,  and  exciting 
inflammation;  punctures,  and  allowing  the  toe  of  the  foot  to 
attain  an  inordinate  length.  The  most  frequent  predisposing 
cause  being  the  abnormally  relative  position  of  the  phalangeal 
bones,  either  arising  from  congenital  formation  ot  limb,  or 
induced  by  shoeing  with  thick-heeled  shoes ;  the  exciting  cause 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  pace.  Bace-horses,  so  long  as  they 
are  shod  with  racing  shoes,  rarely  suffer  from  navicular  disease. 
The  pace  with  them  tells  upon  the  column  of  weight-bearing 
bones  and  upon  the  ligaments  and  tendons,  but  when  put  to 
)iamess-work,  in  carts,  omnibuses,  &c,  and  shod  with  thick  shoes,' 
they  soon  become  unsound 

Hunters,  again,  are  not  nearly  so  prone  to  become  lame  from 
navicular  disease  as  harness-horses ;  but  if  strain  were  the  cause» 
they  would  be  continually  falling  lame.  They  are,  however, 
shod  with  a  level  shoe,  which  allows  tlie  frog  to  touch  the 
ground,  and  the  great  concussive  shocks,  which  would  be  other* 
wise  inflicted  at  every  jimip  the  animal  is  called  upon  to  take» 
are  thus  modified  or  destroyed. 

At  one  time  I  was  of  opinion  that  eampressian  was  the  cause ; 
that  the  tendon  caused  so  much  pressure  upon  the  bone  as  to 
produce  irritation,  and  gave  the  animal  a  feeling  of  uneasiness* 
in  the  first  instance,  as  evidenced  by  "pointing  of  the  foot** 
before  lameness  was  apparent  I  am,  however,  forced  to  abandon 
this  supposition,  and  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  pointing  " 
indicates  a  condition  of  ostitis  sufficient  to  excite  a  feeling  in 
the  horse  that  something  is  wrong,  which  is  insufficient  to  cause 
actual  lameness. 

Symptoms. — The  lameness  is  manifested  in  two  ways.-— IjI. 
Suddenly,  and  perhaps  without  apparent  cause,  very  often  im- 
mediately after  the  horse  is  newly  shod  It  is  then  attributed 
to  some  fault  in  the  naiUng ;  but  on  examination,  nothing  wrong 
is  found  in  the  nailing,  or  that  the  shoe  has  bruised  the  foot  in 
any  part  by  undue  pressure.  After  a  time  this  lameness  may 
dii^ppear,  or  it  may  disappear  from  one  foot,  and  after  an  in« 
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'definita  period  reappear  either  in  the  anme  foot  or  ita  felloir. 
The  rhenmatoid  form  ia  thua  manifested,  2d.  B7  a  alow  and 
insidious  process  in  one  or  both  feet^  and  this  is  the  most 
common  form ;  the  first  noticeable  sign  bping  pointing  of  the 
foot,  aucceeded  after  a  time  hy  "shortness  of  the  step"  and 
lameness,  which  may  be  of  a  transitory  character.  For  example, 
"  a  horse  may  quit  the  stable  apparently  sound,  and  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  rider  or  driver  may  fancy  that  the  horse  now 
and  then  goes  lame.  The  foot  is  examined,  and  notliing  found, 
and  next  morning  he  may  seem  all  ri^^ht  again.  The  next 
journey  perhaps,  or  rapid  work,  brings  back  tlie  lameness,  whidi 
after  a  little  rest  and  a  poultice  to  tlie  foot  disappears  again ;  he 
may  perhaps  favour  it  a  little,  but  there  is  nothing  of  conse^ 
quence  the  matter,  but  in  the  end,  if  tlie  fast  work  is  continued 
the  case  becomes  confirmed.''-«(P£nciVALL.} 

The  diagnostic  signs  of  navicular  lameness  are — 1st.  Negative ; 
2cZ.  Positive.  (1.)  The  negative  signs  ane  the  absence  of  iujun 
to  any  part  of  the  limb,  and  of  any  apparent  disease.  These  arv 
diagnostic  of  foot  lameness^  and  are  of  importance,  as  they  limif 
the  seat  of  the  disease  to  the  foot  This  region  must  now  he 
exploited,  and  lameness  in  tlie  foot  may  exist  from  variovs 
causes,  but  in  each  variety  the  signs  are  difierent.  If  laminitis 
be  present,  there  will  be  hejit,  tenderness,  &c.  If  a  com  be  tho 
cause,  ita  presence  is  easily*  detected ;  in  fact,  in  neaily  eveiy 
•other  form,  except  navicular  arthiitis,  there  will  be  some  appre- 
ciable sign ;  but  in  the  disease  in  question — if  we  except  ocea- 
'sional  heat  and  tenderness  in  the  hollow  of  the  heel,  or  redness 
of  tks.  frog  and  sole  immediately  below  tlie  navicular  buna — 
there  *will  be  no  apparent  sign.  The  redness  of  the  frog  and 
We,  now  and  then  met  with,  is  very  characteristic  when  i^ally 
duo  to  navicular  disease;  but  it  ia  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon,  as  it  may  arise  from  extenial  injuiy,  such  as  treading 
upon  a  stone,  and  may  be  superficial  only.  Pointing  of  the  foot 
or  feet,  although  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  a  correct  conclusion 
when  taken  along  with  other  signs,  is  of  itself  quite  insufficient 
to  mark  the  seat  of  the  lameness ;  for  it  may  depend  upon  other 
causes,  such  as  splint,  sprain,  ring-bone,  kc;  or  an  animal  may 
paint  and  be  perfectly  free  from  any  unsoundness.  This  **  point- 
ing" may  be  a  mere  habit,  or  a  sign  of  fatigue.  In  such 
instances,  however,  it  difiers  in  its  character  from  the  pjioting 
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of  lamendsa.  When  a  mere  habit^  or  arisin*;  from  fatigue,  the 
Mumal  stands  \7iih  one  fore  foot  and  then  the  other  in  a  semi- 
flexed position,  in  a  careless  lounging  fashion ;  but  he  points  two 
limbs  simultaneously ;  that  is  to  say,  one  fwrt  and  the  hini  Lmb 
of  the  opposite  side  of  his  body.  But  in  pointing  from  disease, 
one  foot  only  is  pointed  at  a  time ;  and  when  one  limb  or  foot 
ia  diseased,  that  foot  only ;  when  both  fore  feet^  each  foot  alter- 
nately. 

(2.)  The  positive  signs.  If,  along  with  absence  of  other  disease . 
in  the  foot  or  limb,  there  be  the  heat  and  tenderness  upon  pres- 
sure at  the  hollow  of  the  heel,  or  the  redness  of  the  sole  already 
spoken  of,  these  may  be  looked  upon  as  positive  signSL  Many 
veterinarians,  by  exercising  great  pressure  upon  the  heel  and 
violently  flexing  the  pastern,  cause  the  horse  to  show  signs  of 
pain,  which  they  consider  suAcient  to  denote  navicular  lame- 
ness ;  but  the  severe  way  in  which  some  make  this  examination 
ia  sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  the  pain,  and  even  to  aggravate 
any  ot]ie(^  disease  in  the  limb.  I  have  for  a  long  time  ceased  to 
bave  faith  in  this  method  of  manipulation,  and  for  the  reason 
that  many  horses  will  wince  upon  pressure,  no  matter  where 
the  lameness  may  exists  and  content  myself  with  the  action  of 
the  horse,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  furnishing  the  most 
positive  sign. 

A  horse  suffering  from  this  lametiess  comes  out  of  tl)e 
stable  after  an  interval  of  quietude  stiff  and  lame ;  he  may  be 
scarcely  able  to  put  his  lame  foot  to  the  ground,  but  after  he 
has  been  exercised  for  a  short  time,  particularly  if  the  ground 
be  soil^  the  great  lameness  disappears.  If  he  be  lame  in  both 
feet,  his  step  is  short  and  stilty,  and  he  seems  rigid  and 
bound  by  some  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and 
shoulders.  On  this  account  our  forefathers  called  the  disease 
"chest-founder."  There  is  nothing,  however,  wrong  with  tlie 
shoulders  or  chest,  and  the  peculiar  rigidity  of  movement  and 
shortness  of  step  are  thus  explained: — Xnt,  The  shortness,  bo- 
cause  tlie  pain  felt  in  the  foot  implanted  on  the  grbund  causoa 
the  animal  to  relieve  it  as  soon  as  possible  by  bringing  down. 
the  other  foot,  just  as  a  man  lame  in  both  feet  is  compeUod  to 
take  short  steps  whilst  walking.  2d  The  stiffness  arises  from 
ah  aversion  to  all  movement  on  the  part  of  the  suflbrer,  because 
flexion  of  the  foot' excites  pain  in  the  bursa.    He  also  naturally 
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avoids  elevating  it  to  any  extent,  from  an  instinctive  know- 
ledge that  the  concoseive  shock  would  be  materially  increased 
vheil  (after  such  elevation)  it  is  again  brought  to  the  ground. 
In  addition  to  shortness  of  step  and  rigidity  of  movement^  the 
{  wear  of  the  shoes  is  oharacteristic.  They  are  worn  at  the  toes : 
the  patient  avoids  bringing  his  heels  down«  and  he  digs  his  toes 
into  the  ground.  When  the  animal  is  lame  in  one  foot  only,  this 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  shoe  is  of  great  assistance  to  coirect 
idiagnosis. 

Professor  Dick  says  that  "the  symptoms  of  the  early,  and, 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  most  important  stage  of  the 
disease,  are  a  peculiar  shifting  of  the  feet»  and  a  shortness  of 
the  step ;  while  a  degree  of  heat  is  found  in  the  foot,  more 
especially  about  the  heel  and  coronet  There  is  a  continual 
pointing  or  holding  of  the  foot  in  a  relaxed  position,  dryness 
of  the  hoof,  throbbing  of  the  plantar  arteries  (f)  and  pain  on 
pressure  in  the  hollow  of  the  pastern.  The  other  parts  of  the 
limbs  are  clean  and  fine;  there  is  general  tenderness  of  the  foot 
on  pressure,  with  tripping  and  stumbling ;  and  finally,  the  foot  is 
contracted." 

Contraction  of  the  foot  always  succeeds  navicular  disease,  and 
in  some  instances  the  atrophy  is  not  confined  to  the  foot^  but 
extends  to  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  fore  arm.  'Hiia 
wasting  has,  however,  no  further  donnection  with  the  disoaso 
than  that  it  results  from  diminished  function,  due  to  limited 
action,  as  already  explained. 

PcUhclogy. — ^The  parts  involved  are  the  navicular  bone,  the* 
articular  cartilage,  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  bursa,  anil 
the  tendon  of  tlie  flexor  pedis  perforans.  The  inflammation 
is  first  limited  to  the  cancelli  of  the  bone,  or  the  cartilage,  as 
illustrated  by  the  following  plates. 

The  tendon  passes  under  the  bone,  as  a  rope  under  a  pulley, 
their  surfaces  being  in  a  more  complete  co-adaptation  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  bone  having  a  process  or  eminence  across 
its  middle,  to  which  flie  tendon  is  fitted  by  a  corresponding 
hollow  in  its  substance.  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  crest  of  the 
bone  that  shows  the  earliest  signs  of  caries;  whilst  calcifica-t 
tion  of  the  cartilage  is  usually  seen  upon  either  side.  Inflam^ 
mation  having  been  set  up  in  the  vascular  cancellated  structure 
of  the  bone^  the  progress  of  that  inflammation  may  lead  to  a 
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vrarietj.of  changes^  both  within  its  interior  and  upon  its  articular 
^ur&ce;  in  one  instance^  to  the. deposition ^of  small  calcar^uift 


^iRoT  61  reprttMnti  longitudinal  MotioDS  of Jfonr  nAfionlar  bonaii  tniC^ 
-ihroiigh  their  middle  m  near  m  pocnble. 

1.  Itealthj  bone.  CanoelU  in  their  natural  oonditioin,  nith  dietinci 
•paoea  (areoki)  between  the  bony  trabeoulin. 

8.  Zarlj  itage  of  oatitia.  The  bone  preeenta  almoet  an  iTory-lHcd 
appearance,  trmn  exudation  (and  oesification  of  the  exudate)  into  th*) 
areolar  ipaoeB,  rendering  the  bone  almoet  eolid. 

8.  Second  ttage.  Showing  rarefaotion  of  the  bony  tiaaue,  and  expan« 
aion  of  the  areohe ;  the  inflammatory  new  formation  haa  been  abeorbed  ; 
the  canoelli  are  enlarged,  and  oavitiee  tn  foiroed  (indicated  by  the  daik 
apota)  by  abeoxption  of  ib/9  bony  trabeoulm.  The  exterior  of  thia  bone 
ahowB  no  aigna  of  diaeaae. 

4.  In  thia  figure  both  the  proceaaea,  tis.,  oonaolidation  and  rarefaotioa^ 
are  going  on.  In  the  centre  and  to  tiie  left  hand,  dark  apota  (foramths) 
are  aeen,  indicating  the  deatruotire  (rarefaotire)  prooeaa ;  whilat  to  the  right^ 
and  indeed  almoat  aurrounding  the  oaTitiea,  the  twne  preeenta  the  ivory-Uka 
appearance,  the  natural  areda  being  filled  with  bony  matter.  8  and  4 
tepreacnt  changes  that  are  oonaanant-with  thoae  of  riiemnatoif]  diaeaae. 

f^ta  upon  and  within  the  cartilsQe  (see.  No.   2,  Fig.  62); 
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in  another,  to  the  fonnation  of  large  carious-looking  cavities  $ 
exposing^the^Tascolar  interiQEvoLihe4l)oxlel(see  No.  3,  £igv.62^ 


^7kor62  repreMBii  ttKeraaTappeaniioe  of  infeH<«f»r6raIaSii^1nu^i9% 
of  four  navioalftr  bones.  J_ 

1.  Apparently  healthy  bono  ;  extemally  it  preoenti  no  appearance  of 
dieeaee.  It  is  earefully  selected  as  typical  of  an  apparently  sound  bone,  its 
oartilage  of  incrustation  being  intact,  and  the  tendon  perfectly  healUiy.  i 
The  animal  from  which  it  was  taken  had  been  lame  from  navicular  diBeaw 
before  its  death.  Its  internal  appearance  is  represented  by  Na  8  in  th«  t 
preceding  illustration.  ^ 

8.  Calcification  of  the  articular  cartQagSb      Tlie  esloareoua  ipoti  Sndi*} 
cated  by  the  dark  dots ;  interior  of  this  ban*  much  opened  up,  r  ' 

8.  Caries  of  articular  surface. 

4.   Adhesifwi  of  tendon  to  the  exuuaeJ  oanoelH  of  ^*  bfflM^ ' 

with  gradual  lemoyal  of  the  bone,  its  texture  at  same  time 
becoming  friable^  until  at  last  it  maj  become  fractured  bj.some 
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triyial  accident  In  other  instances  tlie  destrnctive  process  U 
limited  (see  Ka  4,  Fig.  61,  page  343)  hj  ossification  of  the, 
cancellated  sjMices  limiting  the  bonndaries  of  the  cavities  hj 
a  more  or  less  solid  osseous  wall  Kot  only  are  the  natural 
areola  of  the  interior  structures  solidified,  hut  tiie  vascular  canals 
within  the  traheculn  are  blocked  up  by  osseous  material,  the  more 
effectually  to  arrest  the  process  of  destruction ;  and  for  the  same 
purpose^  and  to  limit  motion  as  much  as  possible,  the  tendon  be- 
comes adherent  to  the  bone.  This  adhesion  of  the  tendon  occuia 
in  two  ways: — 1^.  Its  fibres  are  lacerated  and  present  loose  ends. 
These  are  imprisoned  by  lymph  thrown  out  from  the  exposed 
interior  of  the  bone,  and  are  united  to  it  by  a  new  connecting 
fibrous  tissue.  2d.  By  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane^ 
which  is  very  vascular,  similar  to  that  already  describes) 
(Goodsir's  false  membrane),  extending  from  the  synovial  fringes, 
both  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  bone,  and  superior  surface 
of  the  tendon,  creeping  by  slow  degrees  over  the  whole  ^uticu- 
lar  surfaces,  destroying  their  smoothness,  and  becoming  a  bond 
of  union  between  them.  In  some  specimens  all  semblance 
to  a  bursa  has  been  destroyed  by  the  parts  becoming  completely 
united  together,  and  secretion  of  synovia,  being  no  longer 
re^iuired,  has  entii'ely  ceased.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  synovial 
secretion  seems  to  be  augmented,  and  this  was  considered  by 
Professor  Diclc  to  give  rise  to  the  fulness  which  is  sometimes 
observable  in  the  hollow  of  the  heeL  In  some  rare  instances 
the  naviotdar  and  pedal  bones  become  anchylosed  by  spioul®  of 
bone  from  the  inferior  border  and  extremities  of  the  navicular,, 
and  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  pMal  bone. 

The  changes  in  the  tendon  are  indicated  by,  firsts  softening 
and  fibrillisation  of  its  superior  surface ;  the  splitting  up  is  not 
altogether  due  to  friction  against  the  roughened  surface  of  the 
diseased  bone,  but  to  degeneration  of  the  structure  of  the  ten- 
don, from  the  inflammatory  action  having  extended  to  it  from 
the  bone,  and  increased  vascularity  of  its  connecting  tissue. 
This  splitting  up  or  rupture  of  the  fibres  is  manifested  by  the 
surface  of  the  tendon  being  covered  by  tufts  of  loose,  stringy, 
whitish  fibres,  with  their  free  extremities  floating  in  the  secre- 
tion of  the  synovial  membmne,  until  an  exudate  is  formed,  by 
which  they  are  at  a  later  stage  united  to  the  bone. 

The  synovial  membrane,  at  a  veiy  early  stage,  is  involved  ia 
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fhe  inflammatoiy^aotlonritt  veHeli  are  iqjeqted;  its  sTxrfaoe 
presenting^a^redj^itre^jr.appeoranoe;  it  beoomes  ilightly/bue 


F:o.  68.  Fig.  64. 

.Fio.  63  ihows  the  gndoal  ejeotion'of  the  tiisiiei  of  the  oartilagv  at  tha  uloanted 
(■pots.  In  the  centre  f4  the  hollow  the  f  op^oUl  parte  of  the  cartOa^e  hare  diaai>- 
peared,  and  the  deeper  parti  are  undergoing  degeneration,  beoominc^  irregular, 
ehrivelled,  losing  their  walls,  and  dischar^g  their  oontenta — (After  Riopbrit.) 

Fio.  64. — Vertical  section  of  cartilage,  showing  the  notches  prodnood  by  bunt- 
«ingof  the  ceOa,  and  the  fibrous  and  granular  mass  on  the  h«e  surface.* — (Redfeut.) 
This  figure  rery  fairlj  illustrates  the  ehanffe  in  the  naneular  cartilage  at  aa 
«arlj  stage  of  its  conversion  into  a  finely  granular  calcareous  substance^ 

j^^  never  much  thickened;  in  Yery 
chronic  cases  its  free  suifaco 
becomes  involved  in  the  gene- 
ral adhesive  process,  and  united 
to  the  tendon  and  bone. 

^The  changes  in  the  cartilagp 
are  the  same  as  when  the  carti- 
lage of  incrustation  is  inflamed 
in  an  articulation*  (see  Chapter 
XL) ;  it  is  either  removed  from 
the  surface  of  the  bone  by  ulcera- 
tion, or  ^converted  into  fibrous, 
tissue  or  a  calcareous  materioL 
The  supposition  that  the  sur- 
ITio.  65  shows  the  superficial  cells  of  face  of  this  cartilage  is  naturatl/ 
jL^S^d  fib^^  <^overed  by  a  membrane  is  not 

borne  out  by  microscopic  invcc- 
-tig&tipn;  the  supposed  membrane  being  notliing  moro  tli&n 
the  cartilage  corpuscle^,  which  are  flattened  upon  the  trek  sur^. 
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Tace  of  all  articTiIar  cartilages. — (See  Fig.  3G,)  It  is  true  that 
ihd  navicular  bone,  like  the  sesamoids  and  the  bicipital  groove 
of  the  humerus,  is  covered  by  a  cartilage  with  fibrous  tissue  im-; 
bedded  in  its  matrix,  but  there  is  no  membrane  on  the  surface. 

The  phenomena  observable  during  the  course  of  the  disease] 
here  call  for  remark,  more  especially  the  variation  in  the  point- 
ing of  the  feet  One  animal  will  exhibit  this  sign  before  any 
lameness  is  manifested,  whilst  another  will  have  been  lame  for 
acme  time  before  it  begins  to  point.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
pain  in  the  part  is  due  to  a  very  slight  degree  of  inflammatory 
action,  and  marks  a  slow,  insidious  development  of  the  disease ; 
there  is  sufficient  pain  to  cause  uneasiness  whilst  the  animal  is  at 
Test,  and  when  his  attention  is  not  called  away  from  it ;  but  when 
at  work,  the  excitement  of  exercise,  more  especially  if  he  be  a 
high-spirited  horse,  makes  him  foi^et  liis  pain,  or  the  x>&in  itself 
is  dissipated  by  movement  In  the  other  case,  sufficient  ixgury 
lias  been  inflicted  to  cause  immediate  lameness;  and  this  may 
last  for  some  time  before  the  animal  becomlM  habituated 
to  the  method  by  which  some  degree  of  relief  is  secured  by 
painting.  The  act  of  pointing  is  performed  in  two  ways : — IM. 
By  extension  of  the  limb  and  of  the  pastern,  the  heel  of  the  foot 
Testing  upon  the  ground,  the  leg  stretched  forward  before. Us 
fellow.  In  this  form  relief  is  obtained  by  the  increased  obliquity 
oC  the  pastern,  and  by  an  endeavour  to  approximate  the  column 
of  bones  to  their  natural*  position,  whereby  weight  is  taken  oil 
the  navicular  bone.  The  other  method  is  by  flexing  the  limb, 
touching  the  ground  with  the  toe  only,  the  heel  elevated, 
the  flexor  aspect  of  the  limb  relaxed,  and  the  inflamed  part 
relieved  of  tension  and  pressure  as  much  as  possible.  This 
form  is  indicative  of  more  advanced  disease  than  the  former,  of 
denudation  of  the  osseous  cancelli,  and  fibrillisation  of  the  tendon. 

The  concavity  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  gradually  increased, 
and  the  frog  hardened  and  elevated  from  the  ground,  or  soft- 
ened by  a  discharge  from  its  cleft  and  surface.  These  changes 
are,  however,  but  a  part  of  the  general  atrophy  of  the  foot ;  there 
is  decreased  functional  activity ;  tlie  heel  is  not  brought  firmly 
to  the  ground,  and  its  structure  wastes  or  becomes  diseased. 

In  discussing  the  causes  of  the  disease,  I  have  stated  my 
opinion  that  generally  the  alteration  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
bony  column  by  the  shoe,  or  by  a  natural  upright  conformation 
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of  pastern,  is  the  great  cause.  In  addition  to  this  videni 
interference  with  the  designs  of  nature,  the  elevation  of  the 
heels  furnishes  additional  cause  of  concussion  to  those  already 
stated,  by  removing  the  frog  from  the  ground ;  the  frog  being 
elastic,  tough,  and  strong,  intended  to  touch  the  ground  and 
diffuse  concussion,  as  well  as  to  prevent  slipping  at  each  step 
the  animal  takes.  "When  left  in  its  natursd  condition,  it  is  a 
large  tough,  softish  body,  giving  way  to  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers  when  manipulated,  expanding  each  time  the  foot  is  put 
to  the  ground,  the  commissures  at  its  sides  admitting  of  this 
expansion  without  the  other  parts  of  the  foot  being  interfered 
with.  So  long  as  it  touches  the  ground,  the  sensitive  parts 
within,  and  particularly  the  navicular  bursa  for  which  it 
furnishes  a  soft  bed,  rests  upon  a  resilient  body,  free  from 
concussive  danger.  Besides  furnishing  this  soft  bed,  it  per- 
forms another  important  function;  being  elastic  within  and 
without,  it  assists  the  flexors  in  the  first  act  of  elevating  the 
foot  from  the  ground,  and  it  does  this  in  virtue  of  its  inherenlt 
power  of  assuming  its  original  shape  when  the  superincumbent 
weight  is  taken  away  from  it.  Thus,  whilst  on  the  ground, 
and  bearing  its  proportion  of  weight,  it  is'  flattened  from  side 
to  side,  bulging  into  tlie  commissures  and  cleft,  ready  ut  eveiy 
movement,  like  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  to  assume  its  proper 
form  when  the  least  portion  of  the  weight  is  taken  from  it 
"When  the  flexors  are  acting,  it  beoomes  narrowed  from  side 
to  side,  and  deeper  from  surface  to  surface,  and  during  this 
assumption  of  its  natural  form,  it  gives  an  upward  impetus  to 
the  foot,  which  is  of  essential  importance  to  its  easy  elevatiozL 
The  removal  of  this  frog  pressure  during  long  periods  of  rest  in 
the  stable  is  also  a  fertile  source  of  the  disease,  because  the  frog 
becomes  hardened,  and  does  not  furnish  a  soft  cushion  for  the 
bursa  to  rest  upon.  The  question  may  be  very  properly  asked. 
Why,  if  concussion  'be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  caries  does 
not  appear  upon  both  synovial  surfaces  of  the  navicular  bone  t 
The  answer  to  this  may  be  fouud  in  the  following  remaiks, 
namely — 1^.  That  the  lower  surface  and  tendon  were  intended 
to  rest  upon  the  sofb  resilient  frog,  and  not  upon  a  hardened 
body,  like  what  we  find  in  improperly  shod  horses.  2eL  Thai 
tlie  changes  of  tissue  consequent  upon  functional  activity  is 
greater  upon  the  surface  under  which  the  tendon  plays,    iti 
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Uleen  have  alwajs  a  tendency  to  open  upon  parte  nearest  the 
eorfaoe  of  the  hodj;  and,  finally,  because  this  surface,  being 
deprired  of  its  soft  cushion  (the  frog),  xeceiyes  a  greater  amount 
of  concussion. 

Trtaimsnt. — BecoUecting  that  the  first  stage  is  that  of  in- 
flammation, all  means  should  be  used  to  airest  this  process 
before  any  alterations  of  structure  have  taken  place.  Shoes 
are  to  be  removed;  the  frogs  allowed  to  touch  the  ground; 
Uood  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  toe,  or  coronary  plexus ;  and 
the  feet  placed  in  a  cold  water  bath  for  several  hours  during 
the  day,  and  in  a  poultice  at  night  Whilst  in  the  bath  the 
horse's  head  must  be  tied  up;  but  when  he  is  out  of  it  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  lie  down,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
weight  off  the  feet  This  method  of  treatment,  with  an  occasional 
purgative  and  a  cooling  diet,  has  proved  most  successfuL  At 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  whether  the  lameness  be  removed  or  not 
a  mild  blister  round  the  coronet  is  very  useful;  but  should 
this  plan  prove  of  no  avail,  a  seton  must  be  inserted  through 
the  frog.  If  the  near  foot  is  to  be  operated  upon,  the  needle 
should  be  introduced  from  the  fiOg  upwards;  but  if  the  off 
one,  from  the  heel  downwards,  if  the  operator  be  not  left- 
handed.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  cast  the  animaL  The  homy 
frog  must  be  well  pared,  and  if  the  needle— a  sharp-pointed, 
short,  curved  one — ^be  passed  quickly,  the  operation  is  generally 
completed  before  the  animal  knows  much  about  it  It  is 
necessary  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  introduce  the  needle 
too  deeply,  as  the  tendon  may  be  wounded ;  the  point  of  the 
needle  should  be  introduced  into  the  frog  about  one  inch  from 
its  toe,  and  brought  out  midway  between  the  bulbs  of  the 
frog  'and  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  hollow  of  the  heel. 
The  ends  of  the  tape  must  be  tied  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
,  loop,  which  is  to  be  sufBciently  long  to  admit  of  a  little  move- 
ment in  dressing,  but  not  so  long  as  to  extend  to  the  boundary 
of  ibfi  wall,  or  the  horse,  by  treading  upon  it  will  soon  destroy 
it  Before  the  seton  is  introduced,  it  is  usual  to  put  on  the 
shoe,  for  the  pnpose  of  removing  weight  from  the  irritated 
frog.  About  Uiree  weeks  or  a  month  is  the  usual  time  for 
keeping  the  seton  in  the  frog,  dressing  it  daily,  and  keeping 
the  foot  dean.  After  its  removal,  the  frog  must  be  examined^ 
for  usually  it  is  "under-run'*  between  the  two  orifices  by 
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purulent  matter ;  if  such  be  the  case,  the  detached  horn  mmt 
be  remoYed,  and  the  exposed  parts  dressed  with  a  little  tar.  If 
structural  changes  have  not  taken  place,  this  plan  of  treatment 
will  usuallj  be  found  effective ;  but  if  the  lameness  continae 
after  a  month  has  elapsed  after  the  removal  of  the  sc  ton,  all 
treatment  will  he  useless,  and  the-animal  should  be  put  to  s^ow 
work,  or  the  pain  removed  bjr  neurotomy. 

This  operation  (neurotomj) .  is  a  very  simple  one,  if  care  be 
taken.  The  incisions  ought  always  to  be  made  in  the  hollow9 
immediately  above  the  sides  of  the  fetlock-joint,  in  order  that 
the  inner  cicatrix  be  protected  from  injury  from  the  opposite 
foot.  Two  methods  of  procedure  were  recommended  by  Pro* 
fessor  Sewell  and  others,  namely,  to  perform  above  the  fetlock^ 
called  the  ''high  operation,"  or  below  it,  called  the  "low 
operation."  The  high  operation  includes  the  division  of  the 
trunks  of  the  plantar  nerves ;  and  the  low,  the  division  of  their 
posterior  branches  only.  Had  succecs  attended  the  latter 
method,  it  would  have  been  the  more  satisfactory  plan;  but 
unfortunately  it  does  not  entirely  remove  the  lameness. 

To  operate  successfully,  the  following  rules  must  be  followed; 
— \st  Clip  the  hair  finely  over  the  course  of  the  nerve,  that 
is,  immediately  anterior  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  perforans 
tendon.  2d.  Let  tlie  animal  be  made  to  stand  in  cold  water 
for  an  hour  before  operating;  this  lessens  the  tendency  to, 
hemorrhage  from  the  small  vessels  necessarily  cut  through. 
Zd,  Cast  the  animal  carefully.  The  leg  to  be  operated  upon 
must  be  removed  from  the  hobble,  but  fastened  to  the  hind 
leg  by  the  side-line  extended  from  above  the  knee  to  the  thigh  i 
the  foot  pulled  forward  by  a  cord  or  strap  tied  round  it,  and 
lield  by  an  assistant  It  is  necessary  to  extend  the  fetlock* 
joint,  or  the  incision  might  be  accidentally  carried  into  the 
sesamoid  bursa.  AiK  Feel  for  the  edge  of  the  tendon,  and  cut 
boldly  but  carefully  down  upon  the  nerve,  exposing  it  without 
disBeeting  the  areolar  tissue.  6iK  Divide  the  nerve  as  high 
up  as  the  incision  will  admit,  in  order  that  the  skin  may  over* 
lap  its  exposed  extremity,  and  dissect  out  at  least  an  inch  of 
its  length.  The  nerve  is  always  divided  at  the  superior  part 
of  the  wound,  in  order  that  tlie  infliction  of  pain  be  not 
repeated,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  first  division  were  made 
below.     ^K  When  the  nerve  is  removed,  the  lips  of  the  wound 
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may  be  brouglit  together  by  Butnre,  pin,  or  plaster,  the  latter 
being  preferable,  aa  leaving  less  blemish.  It  is  nsoal,  when 
both  legs  are  to  be  operated  upon,  to  perform  the  ox>eration  on 
the  one  lying  undermost^  of  course  dividing  the  inner  nerve, 
and  npon  the  outer  side  of  the  upper  leg,  before  turning  the 
animal.  When  the  operation  is  completed,  the  patient  is 
allowed  to  rise,  removed  to  the  stable,  and  there  tied,  so  that 
he  cannot  lie  down  or  interfere  with  the  wounds  for  three  or 
four  days.  If  pins  or  sutures  have  been  inserted,  a  covering 
of  styptic  colloid  or  collodion  may  be  applied  after  the  slight 
haemorrhage  has  ceased ;  after  this  is  done,  if  the  parts  are  not 
interfered  with,  it  will  be  foimd  that  they  will  unite  by  the 
adhesive  process. 

Un/avourahU  results  of  ihs  Operaiion. — These  are  many,  even 
in  wdl-selected  cases.  If  the  selections  are  not  judicious,  the 
operation  is  calculated  to  do  much  harm,  and  to  bring  discredit^ 
upon  the  practitioner. 

In  determining  whether  it  is  judicious  to  operate  or  not^. 
the  following  rules  must  be  borne  in  mind: — Id.  Never 
operate  on  a  very  heavy,  thick-legged  cart-horse:  2d.  Never 
operate  where  the  feet  are  thm,  weak  in  the  heels,  full  in  the 
sole,  or  otherwise  exhibiting  a  predisposition  to  laminitis ;  and  ZcL 
Operate  only  where  the  foot  is  good  and  strong,  the  animal's., 
action  not  too  high,  and  the  lameness  otherwise  incurable. 

The  untoward  results*  are  fracture  of  the  navicular  bone, 
rupture  of  the  tendon,  sloughing  of  the  hoof,  and  a  peculiar - 
gelatinous  degeneration  of  the  bursa,  tendon,  and  surrounding 
structures,  Uong  with  the  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  a  low 
form  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  first  symptom  of  this  degenerative  process  is  a  bulging,, 
doughy,  or  elastic  swelling  in  the  hollow  of  the  heel ;  the  ani- 
mal at  the  same  time  going  upon  the  heel  more  than  usual,, 
and  the  toe  slightly  elevated  at  every  step  it  takes.  This 
peculiarity  of  gait  may  at  first  be  so  slight  as  almost  to  escape 
notice;  but  it  is  a  symptom  of  importance,  and  should  be- 
carefully  noted,  since  it  indicates  that  the  tendon  and  the- 
other  structures  are  losing  their  cohesion,  becoming  soft,  and 
.more  or  less  extensible.  The  external  swelling  increases, 
until  it  surroimds  the  whole  of  the  coronet,  and  extends  up- 
wards to  the  fetlock-joint.     The  divided  extremities  of  the. 
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nerves  frec[tientl7  becoming 


Fio.  66. — Off  fore  leg  after  neuro- 
tomy, ehowing  external  «ppe*r»iioe 
of  gelfttinoua  degeneration  of  its 
ttnioturee,  with  rupture  of  the  flexor 
tendon  and  inferior  navicular  liga- 
ment, and  fracture  of  narioular  bone. 


at  the  same  time  veiy  sensitiTe 
to  the  touch,  from  a  deposition 
between  their  fibres;  lameness 
may  arise  from  this  cause,  or  it 
may  be  absent.  As  the  swelling 
increases,  the  coronet  and  pastern 
present  a  tense  glistening  appear- 
ance, and  the  elevation  of  the  too 
becomes  greater  by  degrees,  or 
suddenly,  from  rupture  of  the  ten- 
don; the  leg  assumes  a  form 
similar  to  the  annexed  figure. 

The  condition  illustrated  by  the 
woodcut  (Fig.  G6)  is  similar  to 
what  surgeons  denominato  gela- 
tinous degeneration,  or  strumous 
disease  of  the  joints;  and  for  tlie 
purpose  of  comparison,  I  give  a 
description  of  the  examination  of 
the  leg  from  which  the  woodout  was 
drawn,  and  the  pathological  condl 
tion  of  a  joint  subject  to  a  similar 
disease  in  the  human  subject 


([.)  PATHOLOGICAL  APPEARAXCZS  0?  TITB  yAYICULAB-JOnTT  AXD 
8UBB0UNDIXG  STBUCTUBES  07  TUZ  FOOT  BEPBHSEXTBD  IH 
HG.  66. 

External  Appearances. — In  the  space  usually  denominated  the 
pit  of  the  heel,  but  which  now,  owing  to  the  altered  position  of 
the  foot,  constituted  its  posterior  part,  there  was  a  prominent 
bulging  or'elastio  doughy  swelling.  Ou  removing  the  skin,  exten- 
sive deposits  of  a  gelatinous  or  fibrinous  material  were  revealed 
surrounding  the  pastern  and  fetlock  joints,  involving  the  extensor 
and  flexor  tendons,  forming  a  soft  cushion  for  the  lacerated  struc- 
tures to  rest  upon,  and  embracing  in  its  interstices  a  large  quan- 
tity of  a  sero-sanguineous  fluid. 

The  flexor  perforans  Lad  been  ruptured  at  that  portion  which 
passes  under  the  navicular  bono ;  but  the  rupture  was  not  oom- 
plete»  the  inferior  layer  of  fibres  remaining  still  unbroken.    The 
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divided  ends  of  the  tendon  were  some  distaned  apart,  and  they 
liere  a  jagged  appearance,  owing  to  the  formation  of  fringe-like 
proceBses  of  a  gelatinons  material,  containing  some  blood-veseelay. 
which  gave  to  the  new  formation  an  appearance  similar  to  that 
of  pale  mnscnlar  tissue.  The  inner  or  anterior  surface  of  the 
tendon  bore  evident  traces  of  ulceration  and  gelatinisation ;  and 
it  had  an  appearance  of  ecchjrmosis  in  its  structure. 

The  inferior  broad  navicular  ligament  was  ruptured,  its  divided 
edges  presenting  the  same  appearances  as  those  of  the  tendon, 
bat  were  considerably  more  vascular. 

Appearances  of  ihs  Navicular  Bone. — Externally,  its  postero- 
inferior  surface  presented  no  distinct  traces  of  ulceration; 'the 
cartilage  was  absorbed ;  and  the  bone  presented  a  vascular  dirty- 
brown  appearance,  and  its  articular  cartilage  was  covered  over  by 
a  Vascular  membrane,  the  processes  of  which  could  be  distinctly. 
aeen  penetrating  the  structure  of  the  bone,  and  extending  over 
more  than  one-third  of  the  bursal  surface.  The  bone  was  firao- 
tared  at  about  half  an  inch  from  its  right  extremity. 

(n.)  PATHOLOOICJLL  AKATOMT  OF  GXLATIKOTrS  DEOIKSIUTIOK,  OB 
8TKUM0US  niSEAfiX  OV  TDK  JOINTS,  VX  THE  HT7MAK  BXIKG. 

"  Gelatinous  degeneration  may  attack  any  joint  in  the  body, 
bat  those  most  frequently  affected  are  the  knee,  elbow,  and 
ankle.  I  shall  take  the  knee-joint  as  an  illustration,  as  the 
disease,  especially  that  of  the  low  chronic  form,  is  most  fre* 
quently  there  situated. 

"  In  about  six  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
a  partial  swelling  is  found  on  either  side  of  the  patella,  extend- 
ing towards  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  lateral  ligaments.  This 
increases  around  the  patella,  and  the  markings  of  the  bone  are 
gradually  lost  in  it.  The  swelling  presents  either  a  peculiar 
elastic  or  a  doughy  feeL  As  the  disease  goes  on,  the  symptoms 
become  mure  marked,  the  colourless  swelling  increases,  the  joint 
liecomes  more  tense,  and  has  a  glazed  appearance. 

"  The  pathological  condition  leading  to  these  symptoms  con- 
sists in  a  peculiar  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane. 
This  exists  under  two  forms,  and  these  have  been  described 
nnder  two  separate  names — the  gelatinous  and  pulpy  degenem- 
tion;  but  they  are  truly  identical  in  svmptoms,  and  as  regaroa 
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the  essential  nature  and  course  of  the  disense.  In  the  gelatinons 
degeneration,  all  the  cartilages  of  incrustation  become  gradually 
covered  over  hj  masses  of  new  deposition,  Trhich  extend  wher* 
ever  there  is  a  synovial  membrane.  In  the  recent  state,  this 
deposit  has  a  gluey  or  jelly-like  character  vorying  in  colour 
from  pale  yellow  to  dork  brown,  and  is  generally  intersected  by 
lines  of  white  membraneous  structure.  This  is  the  more  general 
charaetet'of  gelatinous  disease ;  but  there  is  another  condition,' 
in  which  the  membrane  assumes  a  sort  of  granular  or  fungoid^ 
I  appearance  on  the  surface.  This  has  been  described  as  pulpyi 
degeneration;  but  all  the  phenomena  are  the  same  as  in  the' 
former  cose,  and  there  is  no  use  in  making  a  distinction  between 
the  two  conditions.  The  deposit  fills  up  the  whole  joint,  andl 
acts  as  a  kind  of  soft  cushion,  protecting  the  ends  of  the  bonesJ 
BO  that  at  first»  when  the  swelling  is  most  marked,  tliere  is  coq^ 
poratively  little  pain. 

**  The  cartilage  of  incrustation  is  removed  by  absorption ;  the 
iibsorption  is  induced  by  the  prossure  of  the  new  material  on  it^ 
surface,  or  by  a  peculiar  action  which  the  dei>osited  substance 
exerts  upon  the  cartilage.  All  the  textures  are  ultimately  in- 
volved ;  not  only  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  cartilage,  but 
also  the  fibrous  textures  and  the  areolar  tissue.  Tins  gives  rise 
to  diBorganization,  and  the  formation  of  abscesses  and  sinuses  io! 
all  directions." — (Spence'b  Leeturea  an  Svrgeri/) 

My  object  in  describing  this  comparisontbctween  the  white 
swelling  of  the  human  joints  and  tlie  i^sorganizatiou  that  so 
Ci-equently  succeeds  neurotomy,  is  to  show  how  a  similar  pqtho< 
logical  condition  may  be  induced  by  a  circumstance  whicli  at 
fii-st  seems  to  be  so  very  dissimilar; — in  the  human  being,  a 
constitutional  taint ;  in  the  horse,  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
sentient  nerve.  Further  inquiry  may  discover  that  the  disease 
from  constitutional  taint  is  in  reality  due  to  altered  innervatioi|! 
consequent  upon  tliat  taint. 

The  rupture  of  the  tendon  is  due  to  a  slow  dogenemtive  pro^ 
cess,  and  not  to  a  sudden  snapping  of  its  iibrcs,  as  was  formerly 
taught 

Kow  and  then,  however,  sudden  rupture  of  the  tendon  tokos 
jplace  immediately  after  the  operation;  but  Jtliis  is  rare  in  coni4 
parison  with  the  degenerative  process,  wliich^ot  only  involves 
the  tendon,  navicular  bone  and  ligaments,  liKytlUthe.surround- 
ing  structures  of  the  foot  and  pastern. 
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In  the  dissection  of  the  foot  from  which  the  figure  waa  drawn, 
the  navicular  bone  was  fractured,  and  the  inferior  broad  liga- 
ment ruptured.  Neither  of  these  results  ^as  due  to  violence, 
fbr  the  animal  had  been  at  rest  for  several  weeks  prior  to  its 
death,  and  the  various  changes  had  come  on  gradually. 

Another  unfavourable  result  of  the  operation  is  loss  of  the 
hoof  from  supptiration  induced  hj  accidental  injuries  to  the  foot^ ' 
or  from  morbid  action  in  the  tissues,  deprived  of  their  nervous 
sensibility. 

In  some  cases  regeneration  of  the  nerve  substance  occurs ;  the 
divided  ends  become  continuous  hj  growth  from  their  extremi- 
ties, the  nervour  current  is  re-established,  and  the  lameness 
recurs.  These  results,  however,  do  not  take  place  for  at  least 
two  years  after  the  operation  is  performed.  If  the  lameness  is 
severe,  it  may  be  necessary  to  excise  the  reunited  nerves,  and 
thus  again  destroy  the  sentient  communication  between  the 
diseased  part  and  the  nervous  centres.  It  has  been  already 
shovm  that  fracture  of  the  navicular  bone,  when  unaccompanied 
by  degenerative  disease  of  the  bursa  and  tendon,  may  not  inter- 
fere with  the  animal's  usefulness ;  the  fractures,  as  in  Figs.  15 
and  16,  being  united  by  a  false  joint,  and  the  animal  continuing 
to  perform  his  daily  task  with  apparent  ease  and  comfort 

Ify  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lameness 
arising  from  ring-bones  or  side-bones,  when  the  feet  are  good 
and  strong,  is  generally  permanently  benefited  by  neurotomy, 
the  animal  restored  to  its  full  usefulness,  and  remaining  souBd 
for  many  years.  Indeed,  in  ring-bone  lameness  I  have  repeatedly 
noticed  that  not  only  has  the  lameness  t>een  entirely  cured,  but 
ib&t  there  has  been  a  gradual  absorption  of  the  osseous  new 
foimation,  and  a  restoration  of  the  pastern  almost  to  its  natural 
shape  and  dimensions.  When  the  operation  has  been  performed 
for  the  relief  of  these  lamenesses,  there  appears  to  be  an  absence 
of  any  tendency  to  gelatinous  degeneration  or  other  alteration  of 
stracture. 
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CfFLAMMATION  07  THE  FEET — DIVISIONS  07  LAXINITI8 — PATHOLOOIOil 

ClIANQES  —  CAUSES SYUFTOMS  —  TREATMBJTT  —  MB.'  BEOAD's 

.        TKEATMEKT. 

LAMINITXS,   on  IXFLAMMATIOX  07  THB  7EKT. 

IxTLAifMATloK  of  the  feet,  independent  of  its  subdivisions  into 
acute,  subacute,  and  chronic,  is  of  two  kinds,  uamelj,  inflam^ 
niation  primnrily  limited  to  the  sensitive  lamina  and  senn- 
'live  sole;  and  ostitis,  or  inflammation  involving  the  os  ped]% 
Iamiu;c,  and  sole  from  the  very  outset  The  causes^  course^ 
and  tmctabilit/  of  the  two  foiius  differ;  but  the  firsts  if  not 
subdued  in  a  short  time,  is  apt  to  become  developed  into  the 
latter. 

**  Laminitis  is  ono  of  tho  most  dreadful  diseases  the  horse  is 
liiable  to,  and  is  not  confmed  to  the  feet,  although  its  chief 
seat  is  there.  It  is  caused  by  over-exertiou,  inordinate  feed- 
ing, drinking  cold  water  when  heated,  long  voyages,  from  tho 
home  being  compelled  to  stand  in  a  constrained  position,  or  a 
sudden  chill  It  is  often  commiinicated  to  the  foot  from  inter- 
nal organs,  as  from  pneumonia,  enteritis  or  bronchitis ;  in  this 
ca^  the  feet  are  aflcctcd  as  well  as  tlie  whole  surface  of  *the 
body,  the  hair  of  tho  mane  and  tail  being  often  thrown  off, 
and  tho  tendency  of  laminitis  is  to  throw  off  the  hoof,  as  well 
as  the  common  integuments,  in  consecxiicnce^  of  the  general 
ifritation." — (Professor  Dick.) 

Laminitis,  arising  from  over-exertion  ~and  from  the  con- 
cussion of  hard  galloping  on  the  road,  as  in  those  reprehensihia 
eases  where  liorsos  are  run  against  time,  is  mucb  more  intract- 
able than  when  it  ap^iears  during  diseases  of  .  the  mucous 
membranes,  when  it  may  pass  off  as  a  mere  congestive  attack, 
without  leaving  any  structural  change ;  whilst  the  form  caused 
by  concussion  leads  to  ostitis  of  the  most  acute  kind,  sometimes 
terminating  in  necrosis  of  tho  pedal  bono,  sloughing  of  the  hoof, 
and  a  most  agonising  death.  The  symptoms  of  both  varieties 
aix}  identical,  except  in  their  severity,  and  if  tliu  so-called  meta- 
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ntntio  torni  oontinvoi  Ions  c&otijh,  tlio  pathological  clidDgei  are 
the  tcune  alio. 

Faiholofif. — Inflammation  of  the  teniitiTa  footr  including 
Uinince,  sole,  and  ot  pedi«.  TIio  exudation  is  greatest  at  the 
too,  the  foot  being  most  vaicular  at  this  point  Tlie  pain  of 
Inminitis  ii  most  agonising  and  persistent^  Lccause  the  sensitive 
foot  is  invested  with  an  unyielding  homj  box  pressing  upon  the 
onqorged  blood-vessels,  preventing  free  exudation  and  swelling, 
and  thus  proving  a  barrier  to  the  method  hj  which  congested 
blood-vessels  «re  relieved.  The  exudate  iu  laminitis  is  found 
to  limit  itself  to  the  external  surfaces  of  the  sensitive  laminie,' 
but  in  that  form  caused  hj  violent  concussion,  and- which  with 
propriety  might  be  termed  "peditis,"  the  exudation  may  be 
subperiosteal,  detaching  the  periosteum  from  the  pedal  bone 
bj  the  outpouring  of  an  unhealthy,  broken-down,  dirty  reddish 
.coloured  fluid ;  whilst  the  interstices  of  the  bone,  its  canals,  and 
lacunie  are  filled  with  the  same  material,  forming  a  barrier  to  the 
free  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  thus  assist  in  hastening  the 
process  of  necrosis  and  sloughing. 

Mere  laminitis  may  pass  off  without  causing  structural 
change ;  there  is  but  a  slight  exudate,  and  this  is  soon  absorbed 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  action.  In  some 
cases  the  lemoval  of  the  exudate  leaves  a  space  between  the 
sensitive  and  homy  laminee,  which  has  led  some  observers  to 
t^inlc  that  the  disease  consists  essentially  of  absorption  of  the 
bond  ot  union  between  the  two  sets  of  laminse,  the  formation 
of  a  cavity,  and  the  subsequent  filling  up  of  it  with  imperfect 
cheesy  or  seedy  horn.' 

Should  the  inflammation  persist,  the  exudate  accumulateiTat 
the  toe,  increases  in  thickness,* presses  npon  the  toe  of  the  os 
pedis  in  the  one  direction,  and  upon  tiie  crust  in  the  other, 
separating  the  two,  forcing  the  toe  of  the  bone  downwards,  and, 
later  on,  the  toe  of  the  crust  upwards.  The  effect  of  this  change 
in  the  position  of  the  bone  is  the  formation  of  a  convex  sole. 
The  sole,  being  pressed  upon  by  the  point  of  the  bone,  is  forced 
clownwards,  losing  its  natural  concave  shape ;  whilst  from  the 
secretory  powers  of  the  sensitive  sole  becoming  interfered  with, 
^partly  arrested  or  perverted,  the  homy  sole  remains  thin,  weak, 
cheesy,  or  spongy,  like  macerated  horn,  or  even  grumous,  afford- 
ing but  little  protection  to  the  cendtive  parts  within.  The  outer 
bom  of  the  wall,  namely,  that  secretad  Ij  the  coronaiy  band' 
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Fio.  87  repNMnU  a  section  of  the  foot  with  iti  varioiu  porti  in  a  betlthj 
condition,  and  in  their  proper  relative  poeitionB, 

Fio.  68. — Formation  of  a  homy  exudate  at  the  toe,  canaing  alteratioii  io  ib« 
aereral  positiona  of  the  oa  pedia,  wall  and  aolep  and  the  formation  of  oonrtx  nv 
'*  pnmioed  **  aole.  Wh£lat  thia  pmctjaa  ia  going  on,  the  extenaor  pedia  ia  alongatat^ 
and  the  flexora  thrown  into  a  paaaive  condition. 

Flo.  68a.— Perforation  of  the  horny  aole  I7  the  toe  of  the  pedal  bone,  doa  to  (hi 
nnre  of  the  new  formation.— (CUZcgrtf  Jliutvm,) 
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now  presents  chaTacteri3(ic  appearances ;  it  becomes  ribbed,  as 
if  there  were  successive  efforts  to  cast  the  hoofs.  The  rings  of 
laminitia  are  irregular,  and  run  together  towards  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  foot,  as  in  the  tftinexed  illustration  (Fig.  69).    Tliis 


Fio.  Sd. 


distinguishes  them  from  the  rings  of  a  healthy  unrasped  foot, 
in  which  they  are  regular,  and  have  wider  interspaces 

The   bone,   pressed    downwards    hj  the    exudate^   becomes 
absorbed  at  its  borders,^  by  which  it  is  reduced  in  bulk,  mora 


Fio.  70.— Absorption  of  inferior  edge  of  os  pedii.     a,v 
Antezior  Mpeot     (,  Plantar  edge ;  the  daik  ihade  reprer 
■enta  a  boUow  tpaoe  from  which  l£e  bone  has  been  abeorbed. 
e,  Basilar  prooeie.     d.  Pyramidal  proceae. 

particularly  at  its  toe  and  sides,  whilst  its   whole   structure 
becomes  brittle  (Isf.)  by  ossification  of  the  exudate  within  its 
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interstices;  and  (2^.)  hj  removal  or  absorption,  as  already 
described  under  Navicular  Disease. 

in  addition  to  the  results  indicated  by  the  above-described 
pathological  changes,  ossification  t)f  the  sensitive  lamiiuB  and 


Fio.  71  pBppBweuti  ft  more  ftdrasced  atro|ihied  or  ftbtoT^ied 
oondition  of  the  bone,  with  owification  of  the  Iftmins. 

suppuration  are'  occasionally  found,  the  latter  occurring  more 
especially  at  the  coronet,  detaching  a  small  portion  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall ;  whilst  in  other  instances  a  serous  fluid  collects 
1)etween  the  sensitive  and  homy  soles  and  frogs,  and  detaches 
them  from  each  other. 

Direct  concussion  causes  laminitis,  by  its  effects  upon  all  the 
Btructures  of  the  feet  Usually  this  form  is  confined  to  the  two 
fore  feet  But  we  must  look  further  into  the  question,  to  under- 
stand the  operation  of  inflammation,  or  even  irritation  of  an 
internal  organ,  in  the  causation  of  this  disease. 

Many  writers  state  that  affections  of  *  a  serous  ~  membrane,* 
such  as  the  pleura,  terminate,  by  metastasis,  in  laminitis.  I 
have  carefully  studied  the  question  for  some  years,  and  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  such  is  not  the  case ;  that  when 
the  feet  become  inflamed  during  the  progress  of  another  disease* 
a  mucous  membrane  is  involved,  and  that  the  inflammation  of 
the  laminse  is  due  to  an  extension  of  the  irritation  from  its 
primary  seat  to  the  laminae  of  the  feet,  as  explained  by  Professor 
Dick  in  the  words  already  quoted,  namely,  "The  feet  are 
affected,  as  well  as  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  the  hair  of 
the  mane  and  tail  being  often  thrown  off."  To  explain  this, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remember  that  the  skin,  mucous  structures, 
and  laminss  are  continuous  one  with  another,  and  secretoiy; 
the  natui'e  of  their  secretiona  being  similari  namely,  epithelium 
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B^teUA4  Ij}-  ihe  mucous  xnembranes ;  scales  of  the  same  nature^ 
by  the  skiii ;  and  horn  cells,  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  of 
the  skin  and  mucons  membranes,  by  the  laminae.    It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  when  a  part  only  is  irritated,  the  effects  of 
such  irritation  tend  to  spread,  and  that  when  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  intestinal,  uterine^*  or  respiratory  passages  are 
inflamed,  the  skin  participates,  as  may  be  witnessed  in  many 
cases  of  cutaneous  eruption  from  Indigestion,  catarrh,  &c.    The 
irritation  of  the  cutaneous  surface  may  be  very  sbght,  scarcely 
observable ;  but  the  irritation  of  its  foldings  in  the  feet,  sur- 
rounded by  their  xmyielding  case,  becomes  a  source  of  great 
pain;  in  fact^  it  may  be  said  that  this  slight  sympathetic 
irritation  becomes  the  cause  of  an  acute  inflammation,  because 
located  in  unyielding  structures.    I  am  convinced  there  is  no 
real  metastatic  transference  of  the  inflammation  from  its  original' 
seat^  for  it  is  found,  when  horses  die  from  super-pui^ation,] 
diarrhoea,  or  other  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane^ 
that  laminitis  is  olUn  present  before  death,  and  pod  nunicm 
examinations  of  such  reveal  the  presence  of  inflammation,  both 
in  the  feet  and  in  its  original  seat    It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
an  inflammatory  disease  of  mucous  tissue  to  induce  fever  in 
the  feet;  a  slight  irritation,  such  as  tliat  of  a  moderate  cathartic^ 
being  sufficient      I'  have  several  cases  on  record  where  a 
moderate  dose  of  purgative  medicine  has  caused  inflammation 
of  the  feet,  without  seemingly  stimulating  the  intestines  to 
more  than  moderate  purgation.    That  the  skin  is  in  an  irritable 
condition  is  also  proved  by  the  tendency  to  the  non-healing  of 
wounds  during  laminitis,  by  the  loss  of  hair,  as  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Dick,  and  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  phlebitia^ 
or  inflammation  of  the  jugular  vein  after  bleedix^  from  it  in 
tliis  disease.    The  wound  in  the  skin  made  for  the  withdrawal 
of  blood  does  not  heal,  but  suppurates,  and  the  diseased  process 
extends  to  the  venous  coats. 

Acute  laminitis  termiDates  in  resolution  of  the  parts,  or  in 
that  form  which  is  termed  subacute  or  chronic,  in  suppuration, 
and  occasionaDy  in  gangrene. 

Chronic  laminitis  is  that  condition  of  the^feot  remaining 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  febrile  symptoms;  or  it  may 
originate  independently  of  an  acute  attack.  Horses  suffering 
ftuQX.  the  chronic  form  are,  however, -subject  to  the  acute  from 
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the  most  trivial  esusarf  and  tb«  aaite  form,  when  canaed^by 
concussion,  if  the  animal  outlive  the  primary  attack,  commonly 
degenerates  into  the  chronic  The  pathological  changes,  namelji 
the  descent  of  the  toe  of  ^the  pedal  bone,  the  absorption  of  its 
borders,  formation  of  convex  and  weak  sole,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  large  mass  of  imperfect  horn  at  the  toe,  are  identical 
in  both-  forms,  the  difference  being  in  the  severity  of  the 
accompanying  febrile  disturbance,  and  in  the  time  in  which 
the  changes  are  accomplished. 

The  predisposition  to  inflammation  of  the  feet  is  often  trace- 
able to  hereditary  tendency  and  defective  conformation,  as  well 
as  to  bad  management  of  the  feet  It  is  said  that  horses  with 
wide  feet  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  others.  Such  u 
not  my  experience.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one 
shape  of  foot  is  more  susceptible  than  another.  It  is  more 
commonly  found  in  heavy  dray-horses  than  in  those  of  a  lighta 
breed,  this  being  doubtless  due  to  the  great  weight  the  feet  of 
such  are  compelled  to  bear,  weakened,  as  they  often  ate^bj 
paring  of  the  sole. 

There  are  two  other  classes  of  horses  which  are  very  liable 
to  the  disease  .*— -(la^.)  The  horse  which  has  overgrown  hia  breed 
that  is  to  say,  an  animal  with  the  legs  and  feet  of  a  well-tareil 
and  the  body  of  a  cart-horse;  (2^)  Small  ponies  that  arc 
excessively  fat  In  both  these  instances  the  inflammation  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  unnatural  weight  of  the  body  being 
greater  than  the  feet  are  able  to  bear.  I  fed  satisfied,  however 
although  the  weight  predisposes,  that  the  removal  of  the  solai 
horn  is  the  exciting  cause.  When  horse-shoers  learn  to  discard 
the  drawing-knife,  laminitis,  except  from  other  clearly  definetl 
causes,  will  be  much  rarer  than  at  present 

The  more  immediately  exciting  causes  are  concussion,  excite- 
ment, over-exertion,  indigestion,  more  especially  when  caused 
by  engorgement  of  the  stomach  with  wheat,  or  any  other  caase 
of  intestinal  irritation,  septic  infection,  and  bad  shoeing. 

Generally,  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  two  fore  feet 
especially  when  caused  by  concussion ;  but  it  is  not  very 
unusual  to  find  all  the  four  feet  affected ;  sometimes  the  hind 
feet  only,  and,  in  rare  instances,  one  fore  or  one  hind  foot 
When  one  foot  only  is  affected,  it  is  often  doe  to  an  injury  to  the 
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opposite  foot  or  limb,  Avliich  compels  tlie  animal  to  tlirow  all! 
the  weight  of  that  part  of  his  body  upon  the  sound  side.  The 
soimd  foot  becomes  inflamed,  which  is  indicated  bj  lameness, 
heat^  and  pain.  Fxemonitorj  to  the  advent  of  the  disease  in 
the  sound  foot,  the  patient  will  sometimes  suddenly  be  seen 
to  bear  his  weight  upon  the  originally  lame  side,  altliough  the 
wound,  open  joint,  or  other  injury  from  which  he  may  be 
suffering,  continues  in  all  its  severity.  An  ordinary  observer 
will  consider  the  animal  to  have  been  unexpectedly  relieved 
of  pain ;  but  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  hitherto  sound  foot 
will  be  elevated  from  the  ground,  the  animal  at  the  same  tiyie 
evidencing  agonising  pain ;  fever  will  set  in,  and  the  head  will 
be  pushed  into  a  comer.  These  symptoms  are  manifested  to  a 
much  severer  degree  when  a  hind  foot  is  involved.  To  prevent 
this  complication  to  a  severe  injury  or  lameness,  the  shoe  is  to 
tbe  removed  from  the  sound  foot,  which,  in  very  aggravated 
cases  of  injury,  may  be  placed  in  a  soft  poultice,  or  allowed  to 
atond  upon  some  soft  substance.  The  leg  must  be  baadaged ; 
and  if  ^the  horse  is  unable  to  lie  down,  as  will  generally  be  tlie 
case  when  a  hind  limb  is  involved,  he  must  be  placed  in  slings. 
I  once  saw  a  case  where  the  os  podis  of  the  off  liind  foot  had 
been  forced  through  the  homy  sole,  in  consequence  of  the  animal 
having  received  an  injury  to  the  near  hind  leg.  The  animnl 
tras  young,  and  newly  taken  up  to  be  broken-in.  Through 
some  oversight,  the  horse  was  shod  upon  both  fore  and  the  olf 
liind  feet,  the  near  side  font,  owing  to  the  lameness  in  the  leg, 
being  left  without  the  shoe.  By  this  error  extra  weight  was 
thrown  upon  the  foot  of  the  sound  limb — thus  elevated  above 
its  fellow  by  the  shoe — which  caused  violent  inflammation,  and 
the  destructive  process  above  mentioned.  The  case  is  very 
instructive. 

B^mploms  of  Inflammation  of  hoih  Fore  Feet, — ^The  horse  is 
excessively  lame,  almost  immoveable,  especially  at  starting;  he| 
aeems  as  if  all  his  body  were  cramped;  stands  with  his  hind  I 
Irgs  diuwn  under  the  belly,  and  the  fore  feet  advanced,  in 
oi^er  to* relieve  them  from  the  weight  as  mucli  as  possible; 
occasioncdly  he  may  bd  seen  to  sway  himself  backwards,  elevat« 
ing  the  toes,  throw  his  weight  for  a  moment  upon  the  heels  of 
the  fore  feet,  and  then  assume  his  original  position.  If  com* 
jielled  to  move«  he  elevates  his  feet  with  great  dil&cuUv,  not 
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because  the  miucles  of  locomotioxi  sre  inflsmed,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  but  because  he  lequires  all  his  feet  to  be  upon  the 
groiind  at  the  same  time  to  bear  the  we^ht  of  the  body.  He 
will  often  groan  from  pain,  while  sweats  bedew  the  sUn. 

To  diagnose  a  case  qniddv,  the  best  roethod  is  to  pnsh  the 
horse  backwards,  when  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  he  will 
elevate  his  toes,  and  throw  his  weight  upon  the  heels.  The 
pulse  of  laminitis  is  full,  strong,  and  accelerated ;  and  it  will 
maintain  the  character  of  strength  and  fulness  even  after  general 
debilitjf  has  manifested  itselt 

In  some  instances  the  animal  lies  down  upon  its  side,  with 
the  legs  stretched  out,  for  hours  together,  evidently  feeling  great 
relief  from  the  assumption  of  this  position;  whilst  in  otheis, 
particularly  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  disease,  it  will 
stand  persistently. 

JVhen  UiA  hifidftd  only  are  affected,  tlie  patient  stands  with 
all  his  four  feet  together;  the  fore  ones  are  pushed  under  tlie- 
body,  and  not  extended  forwards,  as  when  they  are  inflamed; 
the  hind  ones  are  extended  forwards,  in  order  to  thro^  the. 
weight  upon  the  heels.    Many,  especially  students,  suppose  that 
when  the  hind  feet  are  inflamed,  the  horse  stands  with  them 
puslied  backwards,  to  remove  them  from  the  centre  of  gravity  as 
fiir  as  possible.     Such  is  not  the  case,  since  this  position  would 
cause  the  weight  to  be  borne  by  the  toes,  the  port  of  the  feet 
wliich  he  is  most  careful  to  relieve,  as  it  is  the  very  spot  where 
the  inflammation  is  most  acute.    The  sufferings  of  the  patient 
are  even  greater  when  the  hind  feet  are  affected,  and  usually 
the  symptoms  become  greatly  aggravated  by  the  standing  pos* 
ture.    It  is  distressing  to  witness  so  much  pain;  the  animal 
standing  "all  of  a  heap,**  with  anxious  eyes;  now  nervously 
elevating  one  foot  from  the  ground,  thou  its  fellow ;  its  respiia* 
tions  hurried  and  nostrils  dilated,  in  fact,  "  blowing,"  as  %-ulgarly 
expressed ;  when  compelled  to  move,  as  soon  as  the  toes  of  the 
hind  feet  are  pressed  to  the  ground,  he  takes  a  kind  of  a  jump 
forwards,  performing  perhaps  two  or  three  automatic  stops,  from 
the  agony  of  the  pain.    He  rarely  stands  long  when  the  hind 
feet  are  affected,  and  experiences  immediate  relief  when  recum- 
bent.   Very  often  the  pulse  will  fall  twenty  or  thirty  beats  in 
the  minute  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  ho  has 
assumed  this  position. 
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MHien  all  four  feet  are  affected,  the  sjonptoms  will  consist  of 
a  combination  of  the  foregoing,  with  local  heat  in  all  the  feet^ 
some  degree  of  throbbing  of  the  plantar  arteries,  and  tenderness 
npon  manipulation,  or  to  the  touch  of  the  hammer. 

Trmitnuni. — Gentle  purgatives.  On  no  account  must  violent 
cathartics  be  given,  since  the  operation  of  purgatives  tend  to 
laminitis,  and  thej  occasionally  cause  death  when  thi^  ^disease 
itself  has  been  of  a  tractable  or  even  mild  form.  If  ttie  bowels 
«!•  loaded,  injections  of  warm  water  are  veiy  ser^tice&ble ;  but  if  ( 
the  constipation  is  not  very  urgent^  they  may  be  dispensed  with. 

In  addition  to  a  mild  aperient^  febrifuges  are  to  be  ad  minis- 
tered;  and  for  the  fever  of  laminitis  I  know  of  nothing  which 
proves  so  effectual  as  the  tincture  of  aconite,  in  small  but  re- 
peated doses.  In  that  fbnn  arising  from  irritation  of  mucous 
membrane  or  indigestion,  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  added 
to  the  aconite.  If  the  pain  be-  very  severe,  I  think  better 
iwnlta  are  obtained  from  opium  or  morpliia  than  from  aconite, 
which  seems  to  act  more  by  reducing  fever  than  by  allaying 
pain.  This  method  of  treatment,  with  poultices  to  the  feet,  and 
the  application  of  Mr.  Broad's  shoes,  has  proved  of  eminent 
•ervioe  in  the  treatment  ci  laminitia 

PraotitioneiB  differ  in  opinion  as  to  whether  cold  or  watm 
poultices  or  baths  should  be  applied.  Some  recoxnmend 
cold,  others  prefer  warn^  For  my  own  part  I  have  found 
that  pain  and  fever  are  mpre  speedily  removed  by  warm  fomen- 
tations and  poultices  in  the  early  stages,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  inflammation  is  promoted  by  cold  applications  after  the 
veiy  urgent  symptoms  have  passed  off  There  is  no  necessity 
to  discuss  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  these  two  methods, 
snffice  it  that  warmth  has  a  soothing  effect  upon  a  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  and  that  this  soothing  of  pain  in  laminitis  is  the 
'  first  essential  step  in  its  treatment 

ICr.  Broad  strongly  recommends  exercise,  even  in  the  earliest 
atage  of  the  disease,  and  very  urgently  requests  me  to  do  so  also, 
but^  mnch  as  I  respect  Mr.  Broad,  I  cannot  alter  the  conclusion 
I  have  arrived  at  from  much  experience  of  the  disease  and  itb 
treatment  Mr.  Broad  assures  me  that  he  is  always  successful 
widi  exercise.  I  can  only  reiterate  what  I  stated  in  the  first 
^iion  of  this  work,  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Broad  would 
aven  be  more  successful  than  ho  is,  if  he  were  to  abandon  this 
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poTUoa  of  his  treatment  If  the  disease  wen  a  meclumical 
congestion  of  the  resselsy  doahtless  suoh  oongesti<m  would  be 
relieved  by  the  motion  of  the  limbs ;  but  we  must  look  for  eome- 
thing  more  than  oongestion  being  the  origin,  namely,  irritation, 
and  to  the  fact  that  congestion  is  the  xesolt  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  disease. 

The  necessity  for  Ueeding  in  laminitis  is  a  question  npoh  which 
praotitioneis  differ.  Without  discussing  it^  I  may  state  that  I 
consider  local  Ueeding  from  the  coronary  plexus  adyantagsooi^ 
reHeying  the  congestion  and  alleviating  pain. 

The  treatment  of  laminitis  has  hitherto  been  often  unsatisfiBLO- 
tory ;  but  a  short  time  ago  a  method  was  recommended  by  Mr. 
Broad,  Y J3.,  Bath,  which  at  the  time  secured  for  him  a  fair  share 
of  abuse  and  condemnation;  one  writer  going  so  far  as  to  state 
that  he  thought  the  Society  Ibr  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  ought  to  be  informed  about  it  Fortunately,  however, 
for  Mr.  Broad,  none  of  his  critics  had  ever  tried  the  plan;  whSst 
others,  less  prejudiced,  and  quite  as  eminent  in  the  profession, 
gave  it  a  trial,  and  were  satisfied  that  it  wa^,  most  suocessfol 
when  properly  applied. 

Mr.  Broai$  TreaiiMnt. — ^Mr.  Broad  has  kindly  written  out 
his  method  of  treatment^  and  I  give  it  here  in  his  own 
Words: — 

*TBXH1CXNT  Of  AOUTB  LAJONITB. 

*  As  early  as  possible  get  lightiy  nailed  on  the  feet  affected 
extremely  stout,  wide-webbed,  and  long  bar  shoes,  made  from 
iron  about  twice  the  ordinary  thickness  that  the  particular 
horses'  shoes  are  made  from ;  make  them  gradually  thin  from 
beliind  the  quarters,  so  that  the  heel  part  of  the  shoes  iswide 
and  thin,  and  fitted  rocker  fashion,  which  enaUes  the  horse  to 
throw  his  weight  where  he  tries  to,  much  better  than  he  can  in 
ordinary'  shoes  or  without  any ;  that  is,  off  the  pedal  bone  oa 
to  the  soft  elastic  tissues  and  tendon  behind  it,  which  are 
much  less  vascular  and  sensitiva 

"  The  object  of  putting  on  very  stout  shoes  is  to  lessen  the 
jat  as  it  more  commonly  occurs  that  the  horses  are  obliged  to 
lie  exercised  on  hard  ground,  as  soft  is  not  obtainable  near. 
(It  is  a  generally  acknowledged  fact  with  practical  men  that 
stout  shoes  lessen  the  jar  to  the  feet  of  horses  working  on 
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pitching  or  bard  roads  miich  more  ^tian  liglirbnes^a)  If  the 
cose  ia  not  a  severe  one,  plain  shoes,  made  after  the  same 
fashioi^ jvill  dp,  although  I  prefer  the  bar  shoes.     I  sometimes 
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use  leather  soles,  but  not  in^all  cases.  If  the  heebjbf  tHe  feci 
are  vety  strong  and  high,  lower  them ;  if  not,^don't  cut  or  pare 
the  feet  in  any  way.  I  also  give  at  once*an  ordinary  dose  of 
physic,  and  as  soon  as  possible  get  the  shoes 'on,  and  compel  tha 
animal  to  walk  on  soft  ground,  if  obtainable ;  if  not,  on  the- 
road  or  round  the  box  for  a  short  time,  imtil  a  little  of  the 
soreness  passes  off;  for  however  difficult  it  may  be  for  him  to 
move  at  first,  it  always  lessens  from  exercise.  In  severe  cases  ii 
is  often  necessary  for  a  person  to  walk  behind  the  animal  for  a. 
abort  time  to  compel  him  to  move  on.  Eegulate  the  amount 
of  exercise  according  to  circumstances ;  in  a  general  way,  give 
from  half-an-hour  to  one  and  a  half  hours  three  times  per  day^ 
allowing  the  horse  to  have  a  loose  box  when  not  at  exercise. 
Ilepeat  the  physic  about  the  fourth  day  (depending  in  a  mea- 
sure on  the  effects  of  the  previous  dose,'^although  I  never  saw 
any  ill  effects  from  the  repeated  physicking  in  such  cases),  imtil' 
the  lameness  is  removed,  and  the  horse  fit  to  work,  which  ha 
may  do  in  the  same  shoes,  or  lighter  ones  made  somewhat  after 
the  same  fashion,  as  it  will  be  better  for  the.  horse  to  do  mode* 
Irate  work  than  to  remain  idle.  In  cases  artsing^  bom.  meta* 
stasis,  or  excessively  long  journeys,  where  there  is  exhaustion,, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  with  regard  to  physicking. 
'In  country  places,  when  there  is  a  difficulty  in 'getting  the^ 
special  shces  made  quickly,  the  horse  may  be  exercised  in  a 
field  in  his  ordinary  shoes,  or  without  any,  until 'the  special 
shoes  be  made  atid  put  on.  It  is  very  essential  that  no  time 
be  lost  before  the  treatment  is  commenced,  for  when  the  con-^' 
gestive  stage  has  passed,  and  active  inflammation  is  going  on». 
it  is  necessaiy  to  be  very  baiitious  with  regard  to  exercise.    IC 
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from  neglect  or  impxopei'  treatment^  eeparation  at  the  cotoiull 
baa  oommenoed,  or  the  pedal  bone  ia  bo  far  diaplaced  that  there 
ia  danger  of  ita  toe  protruding  through  the  sole^  or  if  it  ia  already 
thronghy  keep  the  gpeoial  «hoe8  on,  drew  dailj  with  hot  tar 
until  the  opening  in  the  sole  haa  been  filled  np,  and  a  particle 
of  homy  matter  thrown  out  imd  become  drj ;  after  which,  as 
aoon  aa  the  horse  can  walk,  get  him  into  the  wetteet  paatoze 
that  cfln  be  found,  and  if  he  ia  not  exceaaiYely  lame,  take  his 
ahoea  off,  rasp  the  heel  low,  and  shorten  the  toes,  so  aa  to  bring 
the  sole  in  contact  with  the  ground.  This  operation  is  to  be 
lopeated  every  three  or  four  weeks,  which  will  in  time  ensure 
sound  and  perfeot  feet  aa  before  the  attack  occurred^  notwith- 
standing that  all  four  of  the  pedal  bones  maj  haye  protruded 
through  the  soles;  but  it  may  require  fh>m  six  to  twelve 
montha  before  a  new  wall  htta  grown  down  perfeot  and  the 
■ansitiye  lamina  reooyered  ita  normal  SKudatiye  powers  If 
the  feet  am  not  properly  and  xegularly  attended  to,  they  will 
not  reooyer  their  natural  ahape,  but  will  be  deformed,  especi- 
ally at  the  toes.  A  wet  paature  is  essential,  aa  the  horn  wiU 
grow  as  much  in  one  month  as  it  would  in  three  months  on  dry 
ground. 

*  Should  the  horse  be  suitable  for  farm  work,  he  may  be  used 
on  soft  land  for  months  before  he  is  fit  for  fast  load  work. 

^SabaeuU  laminiiiB  is,  in  the  majority  of  caaes,  a  transi- 
tional stage  from  the  acute  to  the  chronia  Very  few  cases 
remain  subacute  which  begin  aa  acute ;  yet  you  may  have  cases 
the  symptoms  of  which  may  be  moderate  in  intenaity,  and  to 
be  c<maidered  aa  subacute  from  the  beginning. 

'The  treatment  of  subacute  and  chronic  Uminl^  must  be 
a  modification  of  that  of  the  acute  diaeasa" 

like  Mr.  Broad  I  haye  treated  a  great  number  of  honea 
suffering  from  laminitis,  and  Very  succeaafully  without  exeiuiasL 
If  a  horse  will  not  lie  down  of  his  own  accord,  he  ought  to  be 
cast^  when  yery  often  -the  relief  which  ia  thua  obtained  by  iitm 
will  cause  him  to  remain  recumbent  for  many  hours  or  eyea 
daya.  If  he  lie  down  peraiBtently  he  ought  to  be  turned  over 
eyery  four  hours  or  so,  bedded  on  dean  dry  material,  and  pra- 
cautiona  taken  sgainst  bruising  or  other  injuriesL  If  he  be 
unaUe  to^urinate  freely,  the  catheter  must  be  inserted  and  th» 
mine  drawn  off  at  least  four  timea  during  the  twen^«lkmr  hoxua. 
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or  more  frequentljif  the  animal  express  uneasiness  and  a  desire 
to  micturate. 

Every  case  of  laminids  should,  if  possihle,  he  stahled  in  a 
large,  airy,  well-TentUated  loose  hox,  the  floor  covered  with 
plenty  of  short  straw,  chaff,  or  other  material  that  will  not 
entangle  the  animal's  feet  and  legs. 

I  do  not  recommend  slinging;  except  in  cases  that  will  or  can 
not  lie  down. 

If  kmeness  threatens  to  remain,  mild  hlistera  may  he  applied 
to  the  coronets  with  advantage 
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Lamdotis,  if  confined  to  the  soft  structures  of  tlie  foot,  might 
"With  propriety  be  classified  under  this  head ;  but  as  it  involyea 
the  pedal  bones  as  well  m  the  laminae,  I  have  arranged  it  undei 
the  first  division. 


INFLAHMATIOX  OF  THE  CORO^TART  SUBSTAKCE — ^VmiTIS 
(haycock) — CORONinS. 

Seen  in  heavy  cart-horses,  and  occasionally  in  better-bred 
ones.  Symptoms — harshness  and*brittleness  of  the  crust;  loss 
of  toughness  and  pliability ;  increased  heat  round  the  coronet 
and  upper  part  of  the  crust;  often  a  fulness  of  the  coronary 
band,  and  tenderness  on  pressure ;  a  shuffling  gait,  if  both  fore 
feet  are  affected ;  the  heels  are  first  put  to  the  ground ;  but  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  laminitis ;  a  desquamation,  or  a  ten- 
dency thereto,  of  the  coronary  substance,  shown  by  a  line  of 
separation  between  it  and  the  crust;  diminished  secretion  of 
horn ;  and  a  peculiar  striated  or  striped  appearance  of  the  crusty 
well  described  by  Haycock  in  his  essay  on  '^Yillitis."  Tbe^ 
peculiarity  of  gait  is  due  to  the  animal  trying  to  glide  his  feet 
along  the  ground.  The  duration  of  this  form  of  lameness  is 
variable,  but  it  generally  lasts  a  few  weeks.  It  is  distinguish^ 
able  from  laminitis  by  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  crust,  anct 
the  bulging  round  the  coronet 

TreaimaU. — Rest  or  removal  of  ordinary  shoes ;  poultices  to 
the  feet  for  a  few  jdajs,  and  the  application  of  Mr.  Broad's. 
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shoesy  either  Ixored  or  open;  cold  applioations  to  the  ooronetB^ 
and  wlien  fhe  heat  and  tendemeaa  have  sabaided,  mild  bUaten. 
To  reduce  any  oonatitutional  disturbance,  and  the  local  inflam- 
mation, purgatiyea  may  be  given  oocaaionally.  If  fhe  animal 
does  not  become  sound  vith  this  treatment  he  must  be  allowed 
a  run  at  grass, 

OlfiBUHOLB  Of  THB  OOBOVAXT  BAVD,^ 

Called  Furunovlm  by  Mr  M'Eachran,  Montreal,  attributed  to 
frod-hUn  by  others,  consists  of  an  oval  or  irregular  porUon  ot 
the  ooronaty  substance  becoming  infiltrated  with  unhealthy 
lymph,  forming  at  first  a  hard  swelling  of  variable  aise,  very 
painful ;  sometimes  extending  all  round  the  ooioDet ;  or  appear- 
ing at  other  times  as  several  patches  or  qpots  of  Inflammation ; 
accompanied  by  great  pain,  lameness,  and  a  high  degree  of 
febrile  disturbance.  After  a  few  days  suppuxation  sets  in, 
most  commonly  at  several  points,  with  ulceration  of  the  soft- 
ened portions,  forming  so  many  apertures  or  sinuses,  which 
discbarge  a  thin,  unhealthy,  ichorous  pus.  The  apertures  en- 
large by  ulceration  or  even  sloughing  of  their  borders,  and  by 
confluence  constitute  a  most  formidable  looking  and  unhealthy 
wound.  In  aggravated  and  malignant  cases,  other  inflammatory 
poinfis  appear  upon  the  pastern  and  fetlock,  extending  in  some 
instances  as  high  as  the  knee  or  hock,  causing  sloughicg  of 
jgreat  patches  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  exposing  the 
tendons,  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  even  the  cavities  of  the 
joints,  and  producing  so  high  a  state  of  fever  and  suffering  as  to 
destroy  the  animal's  life. 

Mr.  Bobinson  of  Greenock  describes  some  of  his  cases  to  have 
presented  the  following  symptoms :— Lameness  and  febrile  dis- 
turbance. On  examining  the  limb,  the  int^iuments,  in  some 
part  between  the  knee  or  hock  and  the  foot,  will  be  found 
gangrenous,  with  a  dew  upon  the  surface ;  sinking  on  pressurs ; 
having,  in  fact,  a  doughy  feeL  In  a  day  or  two  a  line  of  demar- 
cation makes  it  ap])earance,  and  separation  of  the  gangrenous 
part  takes  place.  When  not  involving  the  coronary  substance^ 
Mi;   Bobinson  says  that  the    result  was   always   iavouraUs. 

^  Ottfranola  of  Um  ooraurj  bttd  k  »  cDmmb  rfmflw  to  waXi^guaX  OB^vbl*  «C 
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Treaimeni.--To\xlticing  at  first,  to  encoumge  the  separation; 
afterwards  digestives,  to  stimulate  the  granulations ;  and  finally 
mild  astringent  dressings.  Mr.  Bobinson's  cases  liave  all  oc- 
curred in  the  winter,  and  ho  attributes  them  to  cold  and  wet 
i  have  seen  many  cases  at  times  when  tliey  could  not  be  attri- 
buted to  wet  or  cold,  and  which  seemed  to  be  unmistakeably  due 
to  a  blood-poison ;  they  were  also  more  mah'gnant  and  unman- 
ageable than  those  witnessed  by  Mr.  Bobinson. 

I  believe  this  disease  is  hitherto  undescribeJ  by  any  English 
author ;  buu  1  know  several  veterinarians  who  have  met  with 
cases  of  it  as  well  as  myself. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  due  to  a  blood-poison 
similar  to  that  of  glanders  and  farcy,  as  it  is  oftenest  seen  in 
unhealthy  situations,  ill-ventilated  stables,  and  in  horses  with 
bad  or  gross  constitutions.  1  was  inclined,  when  I  first  saw 
it,  to  attribute  it  to  some  injury  to  the  parts,  and  to  believe 
that  the  unhealthy  action  was  the  consequence  of  such  injury, 
or  to  the  introduction  of  some  deleterious  material  into  th( 
wound ;  but  further  experience  has  convinced  me  that  it  often 
originates  from  constitutional  causes,  and'  that  it  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  coronary  substances,  due  to  tlie  presence  of  soute 
morbid  material  in  the  blood.  If  the  attack  be  slight^  tlio 
inflamed  point  limited,  circumscribed,  and  suiTounded  by 
liealthy  tissue,  recovery  may  be  expected;  but  if  there  are 
several  points,  wliich  by  ulceration  tend  to  coalesce,  as  well  as 
extensive  destruction  of  tissue,  an  unfavourable  termination 
'may  be  looked  for.  £\ en  if  recovery  from  the  more  immediately 
dangerous  symptoms  is  obtained,  such  will  be  the  debtrucUon 
of  the  hom -secreting  structures  that  the  animal  will  be  worth- 
less for  tlie  future ;  therefore  the  treatment  muct  be  diivctcd 
,to  the  prevention  of  the  spreading  of  tlie  diseaso  from  its 
original  point;  and  the  best  local  remedy  for  this  puqiosc-  is 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  freely  applied  in  its  undiluted  stale. 
After  the  free  application  of  the  caustic,  the  animal  ought  to  be 
made  to  stand  with  tlie  lame  fool  in  cold  xititer,  for  au  hour 
at  a  time,  repeatedly  dunng  the  da}  ;  poultices  are  injurious, 
i\B  the>  encourage  the  tendency  to  sloughing  and  ulceiatiou. 
'When  the  foot  is  romovod  from  the  cold  ^\xilcr,  the  paiis  are  to 
be  dressed  with  a  solution  of  the  tincture  of  tcrchloridc  of  iron. 
In  all  cases  of  tliis  description,  removal  of  the  shoe  and  ex- 
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Amination  of  fhe  foot  are  imperatiTe.  The  general  febrile 
diatnrbanees  are  to  be  combated  bj — Id.  A  briak  cathaitio; 
2dL  Sedatives  or  anodjnes,  as  the  case  may  reqmre— -anodjnes 
if  the  pain  be  acnte.  sedatives  if  the  febrile  symptoms  pre- 
dominate. The  caustic  is  to  be  applied  every  second  day^  until 
it  is  seen  that  the  ulcerations  are  becoming  healthy  in  appear- 
ance. I  have  tried  the  carbolic  add  dressings,  but  they  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  cold  water,  and 
astringents.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  caustic  is  not 
to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  healthy  tissue,  but 
to  induce  healthy  action  in  what  is  already  diseased ;  it  must 
therefore  be  used  with  cautious  freedom. 

The  appetite  is  to  be  stimulated  by  tempting  food ;  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  let  the  strength  be  reduced  by  the  want  of 
proper  nourishment;  and  as  soon  as  the  most  acute  febrile 
symptoms  have  passed  off,  tonics,  especially  the  salts  of  iron* 
ore  to  be  given.  The  stable  must  be  well  ventilated,  clean,  and 
%rell  drained ;  in  fact,  the  surroundings  of  the  animal  are  to  be 
of  the  best  kind. 

The  result  of  a  modified  form  of  this  disease  may  be  a  false- 
quarter. 

fALSX-QUJLBTEIl. 

lUs  consists  of  one  or  more  clefts  or  fissures  in  any  part  of  the 
crust  or  wall  ot  the  foot^  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  secretory 
coronary  band. 

The  homy  wall  or  crust  of  the  .foot  being  secreted  by  the 
coronary  substance,  it  naturally  follows  that  when  a  part  of  it 
is  destroyed,  the  part  of  the  wall  below  the  destroyed  portion 
is  no  longer  supplied  with  horn  from  above  ;  and  this  defit^iency 
causes  a  chasm  or  fissure  in  the  walL  It  differs  from  "  sand- 
crack  '  very  materially ;  is  much  wider  at  its  base,  and  contains 
a  modified  condition  of  horn;  that  is,  the  homy  laiiunas — 
secreted  by  the  sensitive  ones— denuded  of  their  outer  covering. 
The  coronary  band  also  shows  a  loss  of  substance  corresponding 
to  that  in  the  crust. 

A  horse  having  a  "  false-quarter,*  although  he  may  not  at  the 
time  show  any  signs  of  lameness^  is  to  be  considered  unsound^ 
since  he  is  liable  to  become  lame  at  any  time,  from  injury  to 
the  thin  liomy  covering  of  this  part  of  the  foot,  which  is  also 


more  or  less  tencter/  anS  xeqnires  oarefnl  slioeing  in  order  tliat 
uo  undae  weight  be  thrown  upon  the  weakened  portion. 

Causes. — ^Anything  tliat  destroys  the  integrity  of  the  coronary 
substance,  such  as  treads,  quittors,  &a 

The  tieatment,  if  there  be  a  wound,  must  be  directed  to  the 
diseased  coronet ;  removing  all  ragged  edges,  making  the  wound 
as  level  as  possible,  and  lAoulding  the  parts  into  their  natural 
condition,  as  nearly  as  can  be  done,  by  firm  pressure;  bringing- 
the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  and  inducing  it  to  heal  by 
secondary  adhesion.  If  the  esse  be  an  old  one,  the  gap  in  the 
coronet  healed  up»  and  filled  with  fibrous  tissue,  but  little  can 
be  done,  except  filling  the  fissure  with  gutta-percha  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  and  applying  a  bar  shoe,  so  as 
to  throw  the  bearing  from  the  weak  part.  Blisters  to  tl&c^ 
coronet  are  sometimes  useful 

Tricks  are  played  upon  feet  of  this  kind ;  false-quarters,  sand- 
cracks,  and  seedy-toes  are  filled  with  gutta-i>ercha,  moulded  to 
the  part  whilst  warm,  nicely  filed  or  rasped  when  cold,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  foot  blackened  with  lamp-black  and  oil,  or 
covered  with  tar. 

Cautum. — ^Never  examine  a  horse  as  to  soundness  if  the  feet 
*  are  dirty,  without  having  them  washed. 

BAKB-CRACK. 

A  sand-crack  consists  of  a  fissure  of  greater  or  lesser  extent 
in  any  part  of  the  foot,  commencing  at  the  coronet^  and  generally 
found  in  the  inner  quarters  of  the  fore  and  the  toes  of  the 
hind  feet,  very  rai'ely  in  the  outer  quarters. 

Professor  Dick  taught  that  ^  a  sand-crack  may  happen  in 
an  instant,  from  a  false  step ;  and  hence  a  horse,  though  he  may 
spring  a  sand-crack  within  an  hour  after  purchase,  cannot  be 
returned  on  that  account  to  the  seUer."  This  opinion  is  held 
by  many  other  writers  and  teachers ;  but  it  is  incorrect^  except 
in  very  rare  instances.  A  sand -crack  proceeds  by  slow  degrees. 
Prior  to  its  appearance,  the  horn  is  imperfectly  secreted ;  it  is 
dry  and  brittle.  Horn  is  built  up  of  tubes  matted  together. 
Thes^  tubes  are  similar  to  hair,  and  are  secreted  by  the  same 
kind  of  cells.  And  ''the  same  cell  which  forms  the  scaly 
epithelium^  epidermis,  and  hair  is  utilized  in  building  up  the 
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torny  stnicturea.  The  special  histoiy  of  tlie  liomy  appendages 
of  animals  consists  therefore  in  the  description  of  tbe  form  and 
disposition  of  the  surfaces  bom  xrhich  they  spring.  Whereas 
hairs  have  roots  embedded  in  follicles,  the  horn  tubes  spring 
from  papillflB,  which  stud  a  surface  extended  over  bony  or  fibro- 
ebstio  prominences." — (Gahges.) 

Horn  is  often  si)oken  of  as  "  built  of  hairs  firmly  matted 
together  **  (Barlow).  The  horn  tubes  are  united  together  by 
an  inter-tubular  substance  composed  of  cells,  and  produced  from 
the  surface  between  the  papillaa.  The  wall,  consisting  of  horn 
tubes  and  agglutinating  inter-tubular  substance,  is  secreted  by 
the  coronary  substance,  and  is  naturally  tough,  but  breaks  into 
fibres  if  it  grows  beyond  its  natural  length.  This  is  due  to  the 
scrambling  of  the  inter-tubular  substance. 
^  In  order  that  normal  horn  be  secreted,  it  is  essential  that 
ihe  papilla  and  intermediate  spaces  in  the  coronary  band,  as 
well  as  the  sensitive  lamina,  be  in  a  healthy  condition ;  for  it 
is  found  that  the  rery  tough  and  natural  state  of  the  wall  is 
maintained  and  preserved  by  the  continual  addition  to  it  of 
homy  agglutinating  cells,  secreted  by  the  sensitive  lamina  as 
it  (tha^wall)  descends  over  the  foot 

Having  seen,  then,  that  the  horn  is  secreted  by  the  papilla 
and  the  inter-papillary  substance,  the  reader  can  understand 
that  the  brittle  condition  of  the  crust  leading  to  sand-crack 
depends  upon  a  perverted  condition  of  the  secreting  structures. 

Some  hones  are  very  liable  to  these  cracks;  and  when  a  cure  has 
1)een  apparently  effected,  they  (the  creeks)  are  very  apt  to  return. 
Such  may  be  said  to  be  naturally  predisposed ;  but  the  cause 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  deteriorating  effects  of  bad  shoeing, 
especially  in  Aat  method  which  ignores  the  weight-b)*aring 
-properties  of  the  sole.  When  the  sole  is  weakened  by  the 
•drewing-knife,  and  shoes  applied  to  the  feet,  more  especially  the 
seated  shoes  which  are  put  on  the  fore  feet,  the  weight-bearing 
surface  is  limitod  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  and  an  amoimt 
of  weight  is  thus  thrown  or  the  crust  calculated  to  overatrain 
it^  and  to  induce  diseased  action  in  the  structures  to  which  it  is 
Attached,  and  by  which  it  is  secreted.  Of  itself  horn  is  in- 
«a]>able  of  diseased  action,  being  a  secreted  and  not  a  formative 
jnateriaL 

A  sand-crack  commences  at  the  thin  upper  max|^  of  the 
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wall,  and  is  usually  small  and  insignificant 'at 'first 7^  but  ifc^ 
gradually  extends  downwards  and  inwards,  and  wben  it  has 
penetrated  through  the  homy  structures,  lameness  becomes 
apparent ;  inflammation  is  set  up,  both  in  the  laminaB  and  with- 
in the  skin  above  the  fissure ;  the  part  is  very  painful,  and  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  at  its  upper  part,  gape  as  the  tissues  swell 

In  some  rare  instances,  however,  lameness  may  be  present 
before  the  appearance  of  the  fissure.  When  such  is  the  case,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  fissure  commences  on  the 
inner  part  of  the  wall,  being  the  converse  to  the  general  rule. 

When  the  animal  is  made  to  move,  the  crack  is  seen  to  close 
every  time  the  foot  is  put  to  the  ground,  and  to  open  again ' 
when  the  weight  is  removed  from  it;  during  this  closure  the* 
borders  of  the  crack  grasp  some  of  the  sensitive  and  swollen* 
tissues,  causing  most  excruciating  pain  and  sometimes  hsemoir- 
hage.    Sand  and  dirt  insinuate  themselves  into  the  wound,  act 
as  irrilahts,  give  rise  to  the  suppurative  action,  and  in  some 
instances  to  a  high  degree  of  irritative  fever.     It  is  very  painful 
to  witness  a  horse,  especially  a  heavy  cart-horse,  attempting  to 
walk  with  sand-crack  at  the  toe.     Ho  keeps  the  foot  elevated 
from  the  ground  as  long  as  possible;  puts  down  the  heel  first 
very  carefuUy  ;'^and  when  the  toe  is  forced  to  touch  the  ground, 
be  immediately  lifts  the  foot  with  a  sudden  catch,  the  pain 
being  often  so  poignant  as  to  cause  him  to  groan. 

A  sand-crack  may  occur  through  the  bars,  but  it  is  very  rare. 

Treatment.— If  inflamed,  remove  all  sources  of  irritation,  and 
pare  the  edges  of  the  crack  if  they  press  upon  the  tissues;  ia 
fact,  "  bottom  the  crackl'  and  allow  the  escape  of  pus,  dirt,  &c. ; 
xemove  the  shoe,'' and  give  purgatives;  order  fomentations  and 
rest.  A  fungous  growth  is  generally  seen  filling  the  fissure ;  this 
is  the  resultiof 'the  inflammation,  depends  upon  it,  and  disap- 
pears upon  itsTsubsidence;  'It  must  not  be  destroyed  by  caustk^ 
for  the  application^will.add'  to  the  irritation.  ,When  the  inflam^ 
mation  and  pain  have  subsided,  place  a  bar  shoe  (thin  heeled, 
with  side  clasps,  if  the^crack  be  in  the  toe)  on  the  foot,  allow  job 
as  well  as  frog  pressure'but  remove  the  pressure  from  that  part  of 
the  foot  immediately  below  the  crack ;  pare  away  the  upper  part 
of  the  crack  from  its  coronary  attachment,  and  let  no  direct 
communication  remain  between  the  fissured  horn  and  the  sub- 
stance ^from  which  new  horn  is  to  grow,  or  the  crack  will  be 
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perpetuated.    A  sand-crack  never  unites,  and  a  new  cmst  must 
be  cultivated. 

There  are  two  operations  applicable  to  sand-crack  after  tbe 
inflammation  has  subsided,  namelj,  the  French  plan  of  **  strip- 
ping," and  the  English  method  of  *  clasping."  The  first  ^should 
be  performed  onlj  in  very  aggrayated  and  long-standing  cases. 
It  consists  in  making  a  groove  on  either  side  of  the  crack ;  the 
two  grooves  originating  in  a  point  about  the  middle  of  it^ 
extending  upwards  to  the  coronet,  and  gradually  diverging  from 
each  other,  so  as  to  include,  at  the  coronet^  nearly  an  inch  of 
wall  on  either  side  of  the  fissure  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V. 
The  horn  is  to  be  cut  completely  through,  and  then  the  whole 
of  it  included  in  the  grooves  is  to  be  stripped  off  from  the  point 
to  the  coronet^  If  any  remains  of  the  sand-crack  be  seen  in 
the  sensitive  lamines,  they  are  to  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Cold  applications,  bandages,  and  mild  sstringents,  with  rest,  will 
oonstitute  all  the  after  treatment  necessary ;  time  being  allowed 
for  the  growth  of  new  horn  before  the  animal  is  put  to  work. 

The  second  method — that  of  *  daspinj;" — ^is  of  two  kinds,  is 
much  milder,  and  answers  the  purpose  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
First  performed  as  follows : — The  horn  immediately  attached  to 
^the  coronet  above  the  crack  is  to  be  pared  away,  so  as  to  com- 
pletely disconnect  the  diseased  horn  from  the  coronary  sub- 
stance ;  then  a  clasp  is  to  be  applied,  which  may  now.  be  obtained, 
with  the  necessary  instruments,  from  any  surgical  instrument 
maker.  Tlie  second,  and  tlie  better  when  the  horn  is  sufficiently 
thick,  as  when  the  omck  is  in  the  toe,  is  to  cut  a  notch  with  the 
drawing-knife  about  holf-an-inch  from  each  side  of  the  crock,  aa 
near  the  coronet  as  possible,  and  about  a  quarter  o/  an  inch 
deep,  and  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  imbedding  of  the 
head  of  a  small  horse-naiL  If  the  crack  be  an  old  one  and  long,, 
other  notches  are  to  be  cut  an  inch  lower  down,  and  ordinary 
hone-nails,  pointed  with  a  broad  point  on  the  reverse  side,  ara 
carefully  driven  into  the  horn  through  those  notches,  embracing 
Loth  sides  of  the  fissure,  long  clenches  being  left,  and  the  crack 
^drawn  closely  together  with  the  pincers,  the  clenches  fastened 
down,  and  tiie  whole  rasped  smooth.  The  rationale  of  these 
methods  is  to  prevent  all  motion  in  the  crack  during  tlie 
movements  of  the  animaL  In  this  way  a  horse  may  be  em- 
ployed for  his  usual  work  during  the  growth  of  the  new  horn ; 

*  It  k  BOW  foand  tiiAt  in  miuij  oacea  tli*  groo?«  «rt  quite  •vffldent  without 
lAripinBg  tho  bom  from  bvlWMft  Uitiii» 
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vbereaa,  if  no  clasp  or  nails  be  applied,  lameness  manifest! 
itaelf,  from  the  pinching  of  the  aenaitive  laminia  when  tbe  edges 
of  the  crack  approximate  each  other  at  the  time  the  foot  is  on 
the  ground,  as  alreadj  explained.  It  is  always  necessary  to  see 
that  no  dirt  inainnatos*  itself  into  the  foot  through  tlie  fissoie, 
and  to  keep  it  filled  with  some  firmly  adhesive  material,  such  as 
gutta-peroha.  If  the  growth  of  horn  seem  inactive,  a  slight 
blister  to  the  coronet  will  prove  useful,  by  promoting  a  more 
rapid  secretion.  At  all  times,  and  for  sand-cracks  in  any  part  of 
the  foot,  a  bar  shoe,  if  the  frog  is  not  diseased  and  unfit  to  bear 
pressure,  is  useful  In  this,  as  in  all  other  diseases  of  the  feet, 
the  sole  is  to  remain  unpared,  and  allowed  to  bear  its  due  ahare 
of  the  animal's  weight  Wlien  the  crack  is  at  the  quarter  a 
three-quartered  bar  shoe*  to  remove  weight  from  it,  is  to  be 
Teoommonded. 


KERATOHA. 


^The  two  following  woodcuts,  fac-similes  of  specimens  in  my 
ixxsesaion,  will  illustrate  this  condition  of  the  foot : — 


Ffo.  rs. 


Tia.rL 


7ia.  73. — IlornT  foot,  ftbowing  at  a  horn  tumour; 
Via.  74.  — Pedfil  Ixmo  of  boido  fuot,  iliowin;;  m  cavity  strits'toe 
'the  Jioni  tomoar  iu  Fig.  73. 
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Tbe  horn  himotir  seen  in  Fig.  73  is  caused  hy  pressure  of  ther 
tocTclip  of  the  shoe,  this  haying  been  hammered  too  tightly  by 
the  smith,  or  becoming  so  by  the  finimal  striking  the  toe  against 
the  ground.  These  tumours  and  their  corresponding  gaps  in  the 
pedal  bone  are  generally  found  in  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  them  in  the  fore 
feet,  at  the  sides  where  the  clips  of  the  shoe  are  situated.  I 
have  a  case  now  imder  treatment  with  two  in  each  fore  foot 
Generally,  a  kind  of  fissure  is  seen  in  the  outer  shell  of  the  wall, 
•or  a  concavity  or  depression  without  an  actual  fissure.  There 
is  sometimes  lameness ;  occasionally  the  animal  goes  sound,  thfi 
absorption  of  the  bone  accommodating  the  horn  tumour.  A 
horse  whoso  feet  are  in  this  state  is  unsound,  as  the  growth  of 
the  tumour  is  apt  to  cause  lameness.  Kow  and  then  instances 
may  be  seen  where  there  is  no  apparent  cause,  no  pressure  of  the 
clip,  the  disease  being  apart  from  the  portion  of  hoof  upon  which 
a  clip  is  usually  situated.  These  tumours  are  analogous  to  corns 
in  the  human  feet,  and  consist  of  an  increased  secretion  of  horn, 
generally  caused  by  pressure. 

If  they  cause  lameness,  a  method  of  treatment*  is  recom- 
mended, namely,  the  removal  of  the  .whole  of  the  crust  im- 
iiicdiately  over  the  diseased  part^  by  cutting  through  it  on  either 
aide  from  top  to  bottom,  detaching  it  from  the  sole,  and  tearing 
it  off.  leaving  the  sensitive  parts  exposed.  This  operation  is 
called  *  stripping  the  wall ;"  it  is  a  veiy.  cruel  one,  and  should 
never  be  performed  except  where  the  disease  has  resisted  other 
treatment,  as  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  untoward  and  irro- 
moveable  results,  which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those 
who  advocate  its  performance,  not  only  for  horn  tumours,  but 
for  seedy-toe  and  sand-crack.  These  results  are — (1.)  The 
formation  of  successive  abscesses  and  fistuUe  in  the  coronary 
.  substance,  before  and  during  the  gix>wth  of  the  new  horn :  (2.) 
Destruction  of  the  sensitive  lamince,  non-socretion  of  the  homy 
duplicates,  and  the  consequent  attacliment  of  the  homy  wall  to 
the  OS  pedis  through  the  medium  of  a  form  of  fibrous  material, 
easily  excited  to  inflammation  and  suppuration :  (3.)  Formation 
of  abscesses  at  the  coronet  after  the  growth  of  the  new  wall, 
arising  from  the  sensitive  laminie,  bruised  and  lacerated  by  the 
force  of  the  operation,  degenerating  in  some  parts  into  circular 
iangoid  masses,  which  by  growth  separate. the  wall  from  its 
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atfadiimm^  and  oecMBan  mneli  liimmif w.  It  ii^tli6iefora»  better 
to  modify  anj  Imnenegii  whieh  tliejr  maj  oocaiinon  hy  pnpedy 
a^jmtad  thoea.  Shonld  these  pnnre  imroffirient^  the  diaeaaed 
pGstaon  maj  he  isolated  hj  giooTing,  aa  in  the  piocesa  of  stdp^ 
piagy  hut  the  ham  left  unatripped. 


8KEDT-I0& 

This  term  is  applied  to  a  perTerted  aeoretioii  of  horn  at  the 
lower  maigin  of  the  oa  pedis^  hy  which  the  cmat  becomes  de» 
tached  from  the  honij  laminaa. 

It  ia  often  a  restdt  of  laminiti8»  or  of  the  piesaoie  of  fhe  dip 
of  the  shocu  It  consists  in  the  fonnation,  by  the  soi&oes  of  the 
senaitiye  laminae^  of  a  cheesy  or  mealy  imprafect  horn,  whieh  is 
incapaUe  of  maintaining  the  union  between  the  outer  wall  sod 
laminia  Being  more  rapidly  secreted  than  healthy  honw  it 
causes  a  separation  of  the  crust  from  the  laminiBy  and  of  the 
sole  from  the  lower  maigin  of  the  oa  pedis.  Bapidly  drying,  it 
ahrinka  in  bulk,  causing  a  yacant  space  between  Uiem,  whicli 
emits  a  hollow  sound  when  percussion  is  applied  to  the  walL 
When  Tery  extensiye,  there  is  usuaUy  a  bulging  of  the  waU  at 
the  part  affected. 

Although  called  aeedy-tde,  it  ia  not  confined  to  that  part  of 
the  foot^  being  often  seen  in  other  parte  of  it»  especially  the 
'quarters.  When  not-due  to  laminitis.  or  to  the  pressure  of  the 
dips^^it  oiiginatea  in  some  inherent  cause,  such  as  weak  feev^  or 
in  the  weight-bearing  surfiace  of  the  foot  being  limited  to  the 
wall  by  bad  shoeing. 

TJimeneiw  is  not  invariably  present;  but  it  must  always  be 
considered  an  unsoundness,  as  it  ia  easily  aggrayated,  has  a  ten* 
dency  to  spread,  and  great  lameness  is  produced  by  th^  insiniia- 
tion  of  dirt  and  grayeL 

If  treatment  is  to  be  adopted,  it  should  consist  in  the  remoyal 
of  all  the  diseased  parts,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  growth 
of  healthy  horn  by  blisters  and  moiatuie.  Bar  ahoes,  sole 
pressure,  and  removal  of  shoe-clips  are  the  instructiona  for  the 
farrier. 

Some  people  think  that  white  feet  are  more  liable  to  sofler 
from  seedy-toe  than  dark-coloured  onea.  Thia  ia  a  mistake^ 
aeedy-toe  being  as  often  found  in  dark  aa  in  white  feet^  in  the 
fore  as  well  as  in  the  hind  feet 
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A  eorn  is  the  result  of  a  l)ruise,  inyolving^e  structures  of  the 
tensitire  sole,  appearing  as  an  ecch}rxnoBed  spot  in  the  triangular 
space  included  between  the  bars  and  the  wall  at  the  heel ;  oc- 
curring in  the  fore  feet,  and  almost  invariably  in  the  inside  heel ; 
and  caused  by  bad  shoeing.  Corns  are  not  horn  tumours,  as 
taught  by  Gamgee  and  others,  but  they  may  become  so,  if  the 
cause  be  long  applied.  ^ 

The  ordinary  seated  shoe  is  the  most  irrational  invention  that 
ever  emanated  from  a  man's  brain.  It  is  a  thing  that  bears 
upon  no  part  of  the  sole  except  upon  the  spot  that  is  incapable 
of  bearing  such  pressure.  It  is  dished  out — made  concave — all 
round  the  foot  except  at  the  heels;  and  the  result  is  corns.  ^  A' 
com  consists  essentially  at  first  of  a  bruise  and  extravasation  of 
itblood,  from  rupture  of  the  small  vesselSj^which  insinuates.itselfi 
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into  the  homy  texture,  and  gives  it  the  characteristic  red  appear*  1 
ance ;  it  terminates  occasionally  in  suppuration,  partial  necrosis, 
horn  tumour,  or  in  the  formation  of  bony  spiculaa  on  the  plantar 
surface  of  the  pedal  bone,  as  represented  in  the  sketch* 
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A  com  oonsiitateB  an  niiBoimdiiesB,  althoogli  it  may  not  at  Uie 
time  cause  lanieneaa. 

Treaimeni. — ^If  inflammation  be  pieaentp  treat  accordingly; 
remove  shoes ;  ponltice,  Jbo.  Give  exit  to  pus  if  the  corns  have 
festered;  and  if  there  be  snperfidal  necrosiB  of  the  pedal  bone^ 
the  sequestrum  must  be  remoyed.  The  radical  cure,  howeyer^ 
is  to  be  effected  by  proper  shoeing,  and  the  method  already  laid 
down  is  certain,  speedy,  and  recommends  itself  to  all  impartial 
men.  Horses  that  are  high  steppers,  with  heel  action,  are  most 
susceptible  to  corns,  especially  if  weak  in  the  heels ;  but  corns 
are  seen  in  the  best  of  feet^  and  they  will  continue  to  be  seen 
while  horses  are  shod  with  the  se&ted  shoe.  One  other  cause 
of  corns  is  the  maceration  of  the  feet  by  vile  combinations  called 
"  stoppings,**  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 


TBBUSn. 

A  discharge  of  a  foetid  material  from  the  frog,  arising  from  s^ 
diseased  condition  of  the  secretory  surface  of  the  fibro-fatty  frog. 
The  cleft  is  the  part  commonly  first  affected,  and  when  neglected 
the  disease  spreads  over  the  whole  organ ;  the  horn  becomings 
detached  from  the  bulbs  of  the  heels  to  the  toe  of  the  frog. 
The  causes  are  extrinsic  and  intrinsia  The  extrinsic  causes  are 
lilth,  the  irritating  materials  generated  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  urine  and  faeces,  and  contained  in  stoppings  for  the  feet^  such 
as  oow-dung,  and  maceration  of  the  frog,  as  when  the  animal  is 
turned  out  to  a  wet  pasture :  these  causes  operate  by  destroying 
the  integrity  of  the  homy  frog,  and  irritating  its  sensitive 
counterpart  Thrushes  from  extrinsic  causes  are  more  com- 
monly found  in  the  hind  than  in  the  fore  feet,  because  the  latter 
are  not  in  the  dirt  while  the  animal  is  in  the  stable.  The  intrinsic 
causes  operate  chiefly  on  the  fore  feet, — although  thrushes  may 
ibe  seen  in  the  fore  feet  if  the  animal  be  at  grass,  in  a  wet  straw- 
yard,  or  in  a  dirty  loose  box.  In  the  winter  time  the  frog 
denuded  of  its  horn  becomes  occasionally  frost-bitten,  leading 
to  deep  sloughing,  which  may  even  extend  to  the  navicular  bursa^ 
and  causing  great  lameness. 

Thrushes  are  easily  cured,  when  originatihg  from*  external 
causes,  by  cleanliness,  and  calomel  locally  applied ;  and  if  it  be 
impossible^to  prevent  the  animal  from  standing  in  his  excrets^. 
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leather  Boles  sliould  be  nsed ;  these  may  be  moyeable^  and  used 
only  while  the  horse  is  in  the  stable. 

When,  from  the  intrinsic  cause  already  referred  to,  or  from 
some  habit  of  body  (cachexia),  with  swelling  of  the  legs,  or 
grease,  the  cure  becomes  a  difficult  matter,  purgatives,  dress- 
ing with  calomel,  tonics  if  necessary^  regular  exercise,  and  great 
doftnliness,  ?dll  be  necessary. 


,CAKKXS 

Differs  from  thrush  in  the  nature  of  the  diseased  secretion,  in. 
its  course  and  tractability.  It  usually  commences  in  the  frog,, 
and  rapidly  extends  to  the  sole,  and  even  the  sensitiTe  lamino ; 
but  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  see  it  commencing  in  any  other 
part  of  the  plantar  surface,  or  of  the  laminated  structure  of  the 
wall,  excited  by  a  wound,  prick,  or  other  injury.  It  much 
resembles  grease  of  the  leg,  both  in  its  nature  and  the  class  at 
animal  it  attacks ;  and  very  frequently  botb  conditions  are  co* 
existent  I  have  investigated  the  condition  of  the  parts  micro- 
scopically, but  have  failed  to  detect  any  malignant  characteristia 
The  papilliB  are  enlarged  by  engorgement,  or  by  hypertrophy, 
but  show  no  trace  of  cancer  or  maUgnant  disease ;  nor  of  lym- 
^lioid  or  tubercular  deposition,  as  in  some  cases  of  foul  in  the 
feet  of  homed  cattle.  In  some  instances  such  bodies,  like  the 
dporulcs  of  a  vegetable  parasite,  are  to  be  seen  under  the  micro- 
scop^  ;  pelrhaps  further  research  will  demonstrate  that  canker  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  cryptogam. 

Tli^  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  strongly 
marked,  and  consist  of  an  abundant  foetid,  colourless  discharge 
from  the  frog,  which  is  large,  spongy,  and  covered  by  palUd^ 
stringy  prominences  of  a  fungoid  nature,  intermixed  with  offen- 
sively smelling,  semi  dried,  cheesy  masses  of  matter,  composed 
of  imperfect  horn  ceUs.  It  seems  as  if  the  various  constituents 
of  the  horn  were  in  an  uncombined  state ;  the  sulphur,  which 
is  a  natural  constituent,  being  secreted  as  sulphuretted  hydro* 
gen,  giving  the  characteristic  fcetor  to  the  whole  seci*eted  mass ; 
the  homy  matter  imperfect,  and  floating  in  an  abundant 
liquid  material ;  the  secreting  villi  enlarged,  scantily  covered  by 
a  tliin  pellicle  of  hom,  giving  them  superficially  a  while  appear- 
ance, whilst  underneath  they,  are  turgid,  congested,  and  humid. 
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^Canker  maj  hs  oonflned  to  one  foot  When  xeenlting  firon 
an  injxxTj  it  ia  always  so ;  bnt  when  originating  from  no  oaten* 
aiUe  canae^  two,  three,  or  even  all  the  feet^  may  be  contem* 
poraneonalj  or  enocesaivelj  affected.  The  eonnd  feet  of  a  hone 
predispoeed  to  canker  yeij  often  have  an  abominable  ameU,  as 
if  the  animal  suffered  from  a  wulphtsreUed  hydroffen  dtathMis.  I 
have  coined  thia  term,  not  being  able  to  find  another  to  expresa 
mj  meaning. 

Canker  ia  generally  confined  to  heavy  cart-horaea.  Some 
writera  aay  that  neglected  throahea  are  apt  to  run  on  to  canker, 
I  am^  however,  of  opinion  that  each  ia  not  the  caae,  nnleaa  there 
be  a  atrong  predisposition;  and  when  thia  ia  preaent,  throah,  or 
even  an  injury,  may  excite  ita  deyelopment  Canker  ia  a 
conatitntional  diaeaae  located  in  the  feet^  and  ia  due  to  a 
cachexia  or  habit  of  body,  groaaneaa  of  conatitation,  aa  exhibited 
by  thick  ronnd  lege,  large  feet^  and  the  lymphatic  temperam^t 

The  treatment  of  canker  ia  early  extirpation,  not  only  of  the 
diaeaaed  aorface,  bnt  of  the  whole  homy  aolar  aapect  of  the  foot^ 
and  ia  performed  aa  foUowa : — ^With  a  aharp  drawing-knife  make 
a  groove  at  the  immediate  junction  of  the  able  and  wall  all  lomid 
the  foot,  commencing  at  the  heel,  extending  ronnd  the  toe,  and 
to  the  other  heeL  Then  divide  the  circle  into  two  halvee,  bj 
making  another  groove  from  the  cleft  of  the  bog  to  the  toe  of 
the  foot  The  patient  mnat  now  be  caat  and  properly  aeonred. 
Then  with  a  aharp  acalpel  cut  cleanly  through  the  groovea  into 
the  aenaitive  parta,  ao  aa  to  completely  aeparate  the  aole  from 
the  walL  When  thia  ia  done,  atrip  off  one-half  of  the  aole  firstv 
and  then  the  other  half,  removing  every  trace  of  the  homy 
covering  of  both  aole  and  frog.  It  mnat  be  done  thoronghly  and 
effectnally.  Cnt  away  all  fungona  growtha^  and  dreaa  the  whole 
of  the  exposed  anrface  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Pack  up  with 
dry  tow,  bandage,  and  put  on  a  leather  boot  Apply  modexate 
preaaure  to  the  fetlock  by  a  tourniquet  to  prevent  exceaaiva 
hiamorrhage.  *I  find  it  unneceasaiy  to  do  ihia  until  after  the 
operation  ia  completed,  aa  bleeding  doea  not  begin  until  the 
animal  ia  on  ita  feet  again.  Two  daya  after  the  operation,  the 
dreaainga  are  to  be  thoroughly  aoaked  in  warm  water  for  an  hour, 
and  carefuUy  removed.  If  removed  dry,  they  are  apt  to  tear 
away  piecea  of  the  texturea,  to  which  they  are  firmly  agglutinated 
by  the  dried  blood.    Oreat  cars  must  be  exerciaed  in  doing  thia» 
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tB  ererytliixig  torn  now  leaves  a  raw  surface  difficult  to  KeoL    In 
•ome  instances  the  whole  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the  foot 
jnesents  a  beautifully  healthy  appearance,  and  become  gradually 
covered  with  natural  horn,  with  very  little  more  treatment  than 
•cleanliness,  mild  astringents,  and  moderately  firm  pressure.    But 
the  more  aggravated  ones  will  continue  to  present  fungoid  ele* 
vations  and  morbid  secretion,  requiring  repeated  dressings  with 
powerfiil   caustics   and   astringents.      Chromic   acid,  carefully 
applied  in  its  undiluted  state,  is  a  good  remedy,  combining  with 
the  watery  constituents  of  the  fungoid  growths,  and  stimulating 
the  production  of  healthy  horn.     It  must  be  sparingly  applied, 
as  its  affinity  for  water  is  so  great  as  to  cause  a  blaze  of  lire  by 
ihe  intensity  of  their  combination.    For  at  least  a  week  after  the 
operation,  the  horse  should  stand  without  shoes,  the  soles  being 
-padded  with  tow,  bandaged,  and  booted ;  but  when  the  feet  are 
able  to  bear  the  shoes,  they  should  be  put  on,  since  it  is  much 
easier  to  dress  the  feet  when  they  are  on.     The  after  treatment 
will  depend  very  much  on  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  remedies 
aeem  to  lose  tlleir  effect  after  two  or  three  applications,  and  re* 
quire  to  be  changed.    When  the  chromic  acid  seems  ineperative, 
«  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  tar  might  be  tried,  or  the  acid 
carefully  put  on  in  its  undiluted  state.     Care,  however,  must  be 
taken  not  to  continue  caustic  and  escharotio  dressings  too  long, 
or  the  whole  sensitive  sole  will  be  destroyed,  necrosis  of  the 
l)one  produced,  with  great  sloughing,  and  perhaps  the  death  of 
tha  horse.     Burnt  alum,  sulphate  of  copper,  terchloride  of  iron, 
chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  iron,  tannic  acid,  and  other  astrin- 
gents, with  an  occasional  application  of  carbolic  acid,  might  be 
tried  in  their  turn.     Some  cases  improve  under  firm  pressure,  by 
means  of  pledgets  of  tow  and  splints ;  whilst  in  others,  pressure 
jeems  to  stimulate  the  diseased  action  and  the  production  of 
fungus.     There  is  scarcely  a  rule   which  can  be  laid  down. 
Much  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  veterinary  attendant    The 
atrippin^  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  and  it  may  be*  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  operation.    Many  horses  have  recovered  that 
have  required  it  to  be  done  three,  or  even  more  times.    When 
the  laminn  are  involved,  the  case  may  be  generally  looked  upon 
as  hopeless ;  but  if  treatment  is  determined  upon,  the  crust  must 
lie  stripped,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  diseased  surface. 
The  constitution^  being  the  source  and  origin  of  the  ailment* 

So 
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sraat  not  be  foxgotten.  Puigatiyes,  diuretics^  tonics^  alteratiTtt 
such  as  anenio  and  ddobstaraents,  are  to  be  employed  to  get  il 
into  a  good  state  of  health,  with  zegnlar  ezensifle,  good  drjf  food, 
great  deanlineu,  and  a  dx/  situation.  In  all  cases  of  canker  the 
dressings  should  be  removed  daily;  and  when  pressure  or  pro- 
tection by  an  artificial  sole  seems  hurtful,  the  foot  should  be  left 
nnooYered,  dressed  over  with  tar,  and  repeatedly  eleansed  with 
cold  water  every  day.  If  in  a  fan  fbot^  this  is  easily  done;  but 
a  hind  foot  requires  more  trouble  and  caxe.  Whenathinpdlide 
of  horn  has  formed,  gentle  pressure^  by  means  of  pledgets  of  tow 
dipped  in  tar,  will  prove  useful  in  all  cases.  Such  pressure  may 
be  constant  or  intermitting,  as  the  discietian  of  the  praotitioner 
may  lead  him  to  presciibQ. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

ibisBASES  OF  THE  TEXT — eotUtnued^ 

'nnroiUBES  oi  xns  fbst  bt  ^  okTfaxBD  HjaLs"  aitb^bt  ''pbicxs"  isi 

8H0EIH0— •IMPOBTAKCB    Of  THOEOUQHLT  EXAKINIKa    IfOUHDEO 

7BET  AHD   Of   OIYINa   EXIT   TO    ALL    PISOHARaSS WEAK    FEEX 

XJABLB  TO  nr JURIES — QUITTORr— TBEATMENT — ^FOUL  IH  THE  FOOT 
OF  HORSED  OAtTLE — FOOT-ROT  IK  SHEEP. 

PRICES  IX  8H0EINO  AKD  GATHERED  KAIL8. 

Jl  "  GATHERED  KAIL  **  may  pierce  any  part  of  the  sole  or  frog,  but 
most  commonly  it  is  found  to  have  entered  one  of  the  commis- 
sures of  the  frog,  and  about  midway  between  its  toe  and  the^ 
bulb  of  the  heeL  If  the  puncture  be  deep,  there  is  great  risk  of 
its  penetrating  the  navicuhxr  bursa.  The  treatment  is  removal^ 
of  the  nail,  paring  of  the  part  to  allow  the  escape  of  pus,.. 
,  poultices,  and  rest. 

Punctures  or  pricks  in  shoeing  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  those 
actually  penetrating  the  sensitive  structures,  and  those  where  the 
nails,  not  actually  penetrating*  the  sensitive  parts,  are  driven  so 
near  va  to  cause  bulging  of  the  inner  layer  of  horn,  and  pressure 
upon  the  sensitive  interior,  leading  on  to  inflammation  and  great 
Iiuneness,  with  or  without  suppuration. 

Many  cases  of  pricks  are  caused  by  what  are  termed  "  drawn 
luuls;"  that  is  to  say,  the  smith,  finding  that  his  nail  has  gone  too 
near,  or  even  penetrated  the  sensitive  foot,  draws  it  out  ami 
drives  it  in  again,  taking  a  more  superficial  hold  of  the  horn. 
These  cases  are  more  difficult  to  diagnose  than  when  the  nail 
causing  the  injury  is  not  removed ;  but  with  core  it  can  be  seen 
that,  although  the  nail-hole  is  pared  out,  a  stellate  disQolomtion 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  made  by  the  knife.  Tliis 
must  be  followed  and  thoroughly  bottomed,  or  the  suppuration. 
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{mpxifconed  within  the  hamj  foot  will  cause  acntopain;  great 
lameneasy  yiolent  febrile  symptoms,  and  even  death  from  pain 
and  nenrons  exhaustion;  or  the  pus  may  extend  upwards 
along  the  lamin®,  detaching  the  homy  stmcturea  from  their 
,  attachments,  finaUy  appearing  at  the  coronet  as  a  soft  tomonr, 
which,  if  pressed  npon,  will  discharge  first  a  sero-sangnineons 
matter  and  pn&  Sometimes  this  discharge  affords  relief  hut 
at  others  the  suppuratiye  action  extends  round  the  coronet^ 
breaking  out  in  various  sinuses  and  unhealthy-looking 
abscesses ;  the  animal  at  the  same  time  suffering  from  a  con- 
tinuation  of  the  pain  and  febrile  symptoms,  becomes  rapidly 
emaciated,  and  from  continual  lying  down  covered  with  braises 
and  sores. 

To  detect  punctured  wounds  of  the  feet  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  shoe  from  the  foot  affected,  then  to  examine  all 
round  the  xiiaigin  of  the  sole,  by  pressing  it  and  the  crust  with 
the  pincers.  When  the  seat  of  the  mischief  is  pressed  upon,  the 
horse  will  generally  evince  pain ;  but  the  test  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  until  the  sole  has  been  pared  out 

"^  Pricks  in  shoeing*  usually  manifest  themselves  shortly  after 
the  horse  has  been  shod;  but  occasionally  there  may  be  no 
signs  for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  even  longer ;  and  in  some  horses, 
especially  if  the  puncture  be  at  the  toe,  the  suppuration  will 
appear  at  the  coronet  as  the  first  symptom  of  nusohieC  This 
foot  has  led  some  writers  to  suppose  that^  because  the  burrowing 
of  the  pus  does  no  mischief  in  these  exceptional  cases,  it  iagood 
practice  to  allow  every  case  to  go  on  unchecked,  until  the  pus 
has  forced  its  way  upwards  and  dischaiged  itself  at  the  coronet 
I  am  suxpiised  to  find  that  such  an  idea  has  gained  ground 
latterly,  especially  amongst  the  young  members  of  the  professioiL 
It  is  full  of  error,  founded  on  a  very  limited  practical  experi- 
ence, and  calculated  to  entail  much  suffering  on  the  poor  patients^ 
and  to  destroy  many  a  valuable  animal's  life.  The  first  step  in 
the  treatment  of  these  accidents  is  to  pare  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  puncture,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  matter,  which,  by-the- 
by,  is  generally  of  a  dark  colour,  and  to  place  the  foot  in  a 
poultice.  Many  cases,  if  so  treated,  are  quite  free  from  lame- 
ness in  a  day  afterwards.  A  purgative  is  useful,  removing 
sympathetic  fever^ 
-  Paring  of  the  sde  and  removal  of  the  horn  allow  the  sensl- 
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tive  sole  to  bulge  in  ihe  form  of  a  ftingoid  granulation.  To  this 
caustic  remedies  ore  generally  applied.  Such  applications  aie» 
however,  ealonlated  to  do  harm,  as  the  supposed  fongos  is  nothing 
more  tban  the  swollen  tissues,  which  disappear  when  the  irrita« 
tion  has  subsided,  like  any  other  inflammatory  swelling.  How- 
eTer,  if»  after  the  subsidence  of  the  lameness  and  inflammation, 
the  bulging  still  continues,  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of 
copper  and  tar  may  be  applied;  after  which  the  part  ought  to 
be  exposed  to  the  drying  influences  of  the  air,  when  a  scab  will 
fonn»  aflbrding  a  natural  protection  to  the  tissues,  which  will  now 
aoonheaL 

Inparinff  and  marMng  lame  feet^  great  care  is  to  be  taken  not 
to  make  them  bleed,  as  hnmorrhage  obscures  the  operation,  and 
venders  it  a  difficult  matter  to  follow  a  small  spot  of  discoloration 
to  its  termination;  and  when  the  structures  are  wounded  with 
the  knife,  they  are  apt  to  sprout  up,  inflame,  and  cause  the  healing 
process  to  be  more  prolonged  than  when  the  parts  are  carefully 
pared. 

Two  or  three  sises  of  ''searches  *  are  very  useful;  the  smaller 
ones,  with  double-cutting  edges,  to  be  epiployed  in  the  more 
delicate  and  concluding  part  of  the  operation. 

In  many  cases  of  punctured  foot  it  is  necessaiy  to  apply  the 
liar  shoe  for  a  few  weeks  in  order  to  remove  the  pressure  from 
the  seat  of  injury,  and  to  difluse  it  over  the  frog  and  healthy  part 
4)t  the  fbob    Leather  soles  are  also  useful 
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Some  horses  have  naturally  weak  feet^  thin  heels,  and  brittle 
walls,  with  a  tendency  to  split  up  into  layers  where  the  nails  are 
inserted.  These  feet  require  careful  shoeing;  ^ith  stout  shoes, 
and  leather  soles  adapted  to  their  special  peculiarities.  Horses 
that  show  tenderness  or  slight  pain  in  the  feet  after  work  are 
much  relieved  and  benefited  by  having  their  feet  and  legs 
bathed  in  water,  or  by  being  made  to  stand  in  a  foot-bath  for 
one  or  two  hours  at  a  tame. 


QUTETOB, 

A  fistulous  wound  upon  the  quarters  and  heels  of  the  coronetn 
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generally  causod  by  treads,  pricks  in  shooing,  suppurating  com».' 
t)r  any  otlier  injury  calculated  to  excite  the  suppurative  action 
vithin  the  foot,  or  in  the  structures  of  the  coronet. 

The  symptoms  of  quittor  are  lameness,  swelling  upon  tlio 
Pcoronet,  about  the  centre  of  which  one  or  more  small  orifices  arc 
•  seen,  discharging  either  a  tliin  limpid  secretion,  or  a  tliick,  perhaps 
ctirdled,  pus.  Prom  the  external  orifices,  sinuses  are  found 
leading  generally  in  a  downward  direction,  bcneatli  the  coronary, 
[liubstance,  lateral  cartilage,  and  into  the  foot  itself. 

In  many  cases  the  animal  is  excessively  lame,  scarcely,  able'to 
put  the  foot  to  the  ground. 

A  quittor  differs  from  a  wound,  or  a  recent  abscess  oflj^e 
TOronet^  by  the  condition  of  the  parts,  which  have  takenyon^*a 
peculiar  unhealthy  action,  by  the  cliaracter  of  the  surrounding 
swelling,  which  is  hard  to  tlie  touch,;  and  by  tlie  presencelof 
sinuses. 

The  treatment  will  depend  upon  ihe  cause?  If  it'De^'any- 
thing  within  the  foot,  as  a  festered  com  or  a  prick,  a  depending; 
opening  must  be  made  at  the  sole,  sufficiently  lai^e  to  allow  tbc 
free  escape  of  the  contained  pus.  This,  along  with  poultices  for 
a  few  days,  succeeded  by  a  blister  to  the  enlarged  coronet,  will 
often  be  sufficient ;  the  foot  being  protected  iu  the  meantime  by 
a  nicely  adapted  bar  shoe,  if  it  be  too  weak  to  go  without  In 
tdl  caaes  of  injury  to  the  feet,  I  think  that  if  it  !»  possible  to 
do  without  the  shoe  it  is  better  not  to  apply  it ;  but  if  the^jGoot  is 
broken,  or  if  the  application  of  the  shoe  be  iniperative,7Villt%Iy 
dBtted  bar  shoe  can  be  put  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to'^removc 
weight  and  pressure  from  tlie  scat  of  the  injury  or  disease. 

In  caacs  of  quittor,  where  no  commimication  exists  between 
the  wound  and  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot,  it, will' bo 
necessary  for  the  pnictitioner  to  introduce  his  probe  cajtfully, 
and  to  ascertfdn  the  depth  and  direction  of  the  sinuses ;  when 
he  has  satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  the  Bidouri  cache  (zee  Fig. 
76)  is  to  be  introduced  as  deeply  into  the  sinuses  as  possible^ 


Fia.  78. 
the  blade  *.^ncd,  and  the  jKirts  cut  as  it  islii^^nx  QoiSSx3t 
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Tlie  ordinaiy  Bidcuri  eaMynSL  not  answer  the  pnipoee,  as  it 
does  not  cat  to  its  point  The  one  delineated  in  the  woodcut  is 
specially  adapted  for  qnittors  and  other  fistulous  sores,  as  it  cuts 
to  its  rery  point,  a  matter  of  great  Importance  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bottom  the  wound.  Veiy  frequently  the  long  continu- 
ance of  quitter  is  due  to  the  imprisonment  of  a  piece  of  necrosed 
hone,  dead  cartilage,  or  other  foreign  body;  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  remoye  this  before  a  cure  can  be  effected.  When  the 
sinus  has  been  cpevud  to  its  exiremiiff,  it  is  good  practice  to  inject 
into  it  a  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  5i ;  water,  |L ; 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  added  to  cause  the  salt 
to  dissolve.  One  or  two  injections  of  this  are  sufficient  to 
cause  the  whole  exposed  surfiice  of  the  wound  to  cast  off  a  thin 
slough,  and  to  leave  a  healthy  granulating  surface,  requiring  no 
treatment  beyond  being  kept  dean.  Much  harm  is  done  in  these 
cases  by  the  long-continued  application  of  escharotics;  but 
should  the  wound  look  unhealthy  after  the  separation  of  the 
slough,  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  apply  the  solution  a  second  time. 
A  glass  syringe  is  the  best  instrument,  as  lead  will  be  acted  upon 
by  the  sidt  and  the  acid. 

Poultices  assist  the  separation  of  the  slough,  and  tenll  to 
soothe  the  irritation.  They  should  therefore  be  applied  for 
several  days. 

In  quitters  of  a  veiy  intractable  nature  the  whole  diseased 
structures,  including  the  lateral  cartilage,  have  to  be  removed  by 
Burgical  operation,  which  is  as  foUows : — ^The  horse  must  be  cast^ 
a  tourniquet  applied  to  the  fetlock;  an  incision  is  then  to  be  made 
at  the  junction  of  the  horny  wall  and  coronary  substance,  im- 
mediately below  the  seat  of  disease,  the  skin  is  to  be  carefully 
dissected  from  the  subcutaneous  structures,  and  folded  upwards 
in  the  form  of  a  flap.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  diseased 
portions  are  to  be  carefully  removed  with  the  scalpel,  taking  care 
not  to  penetrate  the  articulation,  and  the  skin  brought  back'  to 
its  original  position,  and  retained  there  by  firm  but  not  too 
tight  bandages.  If  the  vessels  are  enlarged,  as  sometimes  will 
be  the  case,  they  ought  to  be  secured  by  ligature,  but  generally 
this  is  unnecessary,  the  haemorrhage  being  prevented  by  the 
bandage,  and  it  is  always  better  not  to  introduce  a  foreign  body, 
as  a  ligature,  into  the  wound. 

There  are  many  unqualified  men  noted  for  their  success  in 
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the  treatment  of  qnittor.  I  knew  of  one«  and  lie  oertainlf 
managed  to  cure  cases  after  eyerjrbody  else  liad  fafled.  His  plsa 
tras  a  simple  one,  and  consisted  of  the  injection  of  a  fluid— the 
composition  of  which  was  a  secret — into  the  sinuses  every  four- 
teen days.  He  nerer  allowed  any  interference  with  the  fooi 
during  the  iniarval,  and  seldom  had  to  apply  his  remedy  mors 
than  twice.  I  almost  think  that  it  was  the  tincture  of  the 
terchloride  of  iron.  I  deem  it  advisable,  in  cases  of  quittor,  to 
make  the  incision  into  the  sinus;  but  there  are  cases  where  theie 
are  too  small  and  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explora- 
tion. For  such  the  old  plan  of  "  coring  *  will  answer  well,  and 
it  is  as  follows .« — Powder  some  corxosiye  sublimate,  or  arsenions 
acid,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  veiy  fine  ;  place  a  very  little  of  the 
powder,  say  five  grains,  on  a  small  square  piece  of  tissue  paper; 
double  this  up  comerwise,  and  then  fold  into  a  stiff  pln^* 
pointed  at  one  end.  Introduce  it  as  careAilly  and  as  deeply 
into  the  wound  as  possible,  and,  if  necessary,  apply  a  bandaj<e 
to  keep  it  in  its  place ;  over  the  whole  apply  a  poultice.  la 
from  five  to  seven  days  a  circular  slough  will  have  separated^ 
leaving  the  whole  interior  of  the  wound  exposed  to  view.  If 
this  presents  a  uniform  red  appearance  the  sinuses  have  all  bien 
destroyed ;  but  if  pale-looking  spots  or  small  apertures  are  seen 
in  it,  they  indicate  that  more  of  the  diseased  surface  requires 
destruction.  This  should  now  be  carefully  done,  or  the  second 
slough  may  extend  to  important  structures.  'When  a  healthy 
surface  has  been  obtained,  and  the  progress  of  the  case  still 
remains  unsatisfactory,  a  blister  must  be  applied  to  the  coronet 
This  stimulates  the  reparative  process,  and  removes  pain  and 
lameness. 

If  any  part  of  the  crust  should  at  any  time  press  upon  tha 
textures  involved  in  the  diseased  action,  it  is  to  be  carefully 
thinned  by  the  rasp.  To  sum  up,  the  principles  of  treatment  are 
as  follows :— To  make  a  depending  orifice  by  incision,  seton,  or 
counter-opening,  by  seton  or  cauteiy  remove  all  foreign  bodisi^ 
to  destroy  unhealthy  surfaces,  allay  irritation,  and  finally  to 
stimulate  the  reparative  process. 

The  vital  powers  and  vascularity  of  the  ieversl  structnxea 
involved  vary  to  a  great  extent ;  hence  the  practitioner  some- 
times finds  that^  after  doing  all  he  can,  the  case*progresssa 
unsatisfactorily.   I  have  in  euoh  instances  found  it  advantageovt 
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to  apply  the  actual  cautery  to  the  diseased  stractures,  xnaldng  a 
pointed  iion,  and  pushing  it,  at  a  white  heat,  to  the  very  hot* 
torn  of  the  sinuses.  The  results  from  this  have  been  satisfactory; 
the  lameness  has  been  relieved,  the  swelling  removed,  and 
healthy  action  set  up  in  the  wound. 

^Wlien  fistulous  openings  are  situated  upon  or  near  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  coronet,  great  care  and  discrimination  must 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  their  treatment,  as  the  pedal  articula- 
tion is  there  superficially  seated  and  thinly  covered  by  soft- 
structures,  and  a  free  application  of  an  escharotio  is  sure  to 
cause  the  slough  to  extend  into  the  joint 

Ko  horse  should  work  while  suffering  from  quittor,  as'it^not 
only  causes  great  suffering  to  the  poor  animd^j^buturenden 
recovery  almost  an  impossibility. 


FOUL  EC  THE  POOT 

Is  a  disease  of  homed  cattle,  and  consists  of  ^inflammation^  and 
suppuration  of  the  inter-digital  substance,  caused  by  over- 
growth of  the  hoof,  which  when  elongated  gives  rise  to  strain 
and  inflammation  of  the  internal  structures,  the  irritation  of  dirt 
confined  between  the  digits,  and  in  some  Instances  tuberctdosia. 
It  extends  by  neglect  or  other  causes  into  the  various  articula- 
tions and  bones  of  the  foot,  producing  great  lameness«xi*ith  much 
fever,  loss  of  condition,  and  even  death.  It  is  most  commonly 
seen  in  the  hind  feety  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  it  in 
the  fore  feet 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  if  not  caiised  by  tubercular,  inflam- 
mation  (see  page  208),  the  disease,  if  attended  to  in  time,  is  not 
so  difficult  to  manage ;  the  treatment  being  the  careful  removal  of 
all  loose  horn  under  which  pus  is  soen  to  burrow,  mild  astrin- 
gents, poultices,  and  a  puigative.  In  the  more  severe  cases, 
where  the  inter-<iigital  substance  undergoes  sloughing,  the  pro- 
cess' must  be  assisted  by  warm  poultices  and  fomentations. 
Afterwards  the  wound  must  be  treated  with  astringents,  great 
cleanliness,  and  protected  by  nice  pledgets  of  tow  steeped  in  a 
\reak  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  kept  in  their  position  by  carefully 
adjusted  bandages.  There  are  other  cases  where  the  phalangeal 
bones  are  involved  as  high  as  the  fetlock,  with  hard  swelling  of 
all  tho^tissaefl^  separation  of  the  digits  by  enlu:graient  of  tha 
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iutar-digitalsubsiancej  dislocation  of  tlie  inter-pbalangeal  axtioa- 
lationSi  caries  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones,  synovial 
discharge,  necrosis  of  the  canons,  great  suffering,  and  lameness. 
Cattle,  when  so  sorely  troubled,  will  lie  down,  groan  with  pain, 
and  refuse  to  feed,  the  flesh  quickly  wasting ;  great  sores  appear 
upon  the  various  parts  of  the  body  on  which  they  lie;  and  many 
will  give  up  the  battle  altogether,  and  die  right  away  as  if  their 
hearts  were  broken.  Kow,  in  such  cases,-  whether  the  cause  be 
tubercular  deposition  or  not,  the  only  method  of  cure  is  by 
amputation  or  disarticulation.  I  have  performed  these  opera* 
tions  with  the  greatest  success,  and  I  am  thus  in  a  position  to 
suggest  the  best  method. 

If  the  disease  has  not  yet  extended  above  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulation,  the  foot  and  pastern  may  be  removed 
by  disarticulation  through, tb^..fptlock-joint;  but  if  this  joint 
be  involved  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to 
amputate  through  the  canon  bono.  The  operation  is  as  follows!, 
— Before  the  animal  is  cast,  the  diseased  limb  must  be  protected 
by  a  bandage,  and  wheQ  the  animal  is  down  removed  from  the 
casting  rope,  fastened  by  a  cord  tied  around  the  pastern,  and 
held  in  position  by  two  assistants ;  a  tourniquet  is  then  to  be 
applied  above  the  seat  of  the  intended  section.  The  knife  must 
be  strong,  with  a  narrow  blade ;  and  care  is  to  be  taken  that 
sufficient  skin  be  left  to  form  a  good  flap,  so  that  the  exposed 
end  of  the  bone,  as  well  as  the  soft  parts,  be  completely  covered 
when  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together.  When  the 
bone  has  beeji  removed,  the  arteries  are  to  be  carefully  taken  up 
and  secured  by  ligatures,  and  the  whole  extremity  of  the  limb 
afterwards  enveloped  in  carbolized  lint  or  fine  tow,  firmly,  but 
not  too  tightly,  bound  with  a  bandaga  If  the  dischai^e  is  not 
very  profuse,  little  after  treatment  is  required,  beyond  deanli- 
ness  and  occasional  readjustment  of  the  dressings.  The  animal 
must  be  well  supported  with  nutritious  food,  and  prepared  for 
the  butcher  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Tumours  hetween  the  daiasqf  CaUh. — ^Hard  nodules  sometimes 
grow  from  the  skin  between  tiie  digits,  causing  a  varying  degree 
of  lameness.  They  should  be  remoyed  with  tlie  scalpel  as  early 
aspossibleL 
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lOOT-BOT  IK  BHEICp^ 

Ihere  are  few  diseases  upon  the  natuie  and  causes  of  whicli 
so  mudi  difference  of  opinion  ejpsts  as  upon  this  trouUesome 
and  vexatious  source  of  loss. 

Continental,  as  well  as  some*  English  and  American  yeterinaTj 
wiiteis  and  ohservera,  divide  foot-iot  into  two  Tarieties»  namelj; 
(Dontagious  and  non-contagious. 

The  fiist  or  contagious  form  is  called  hj  a  variety  of  names, 
as  Faronehyia  unffularis  tnHum  maligna  or  eotUagioaa  (Latin) ; 
PUiin,  Fieiin  eoniagieux.  Mdl  d$  pied,  ftc  (French) ;  SoBartige 
Elaueaeuehe  der  Scha/e,  &a  (German);  and  the  lat^,  IParonchyia 
inter-digitalis,  or  gravelling. 

«  Off. » » — Carbuncle  of  the  Coronei  in  Sheep, — ^This  disease  is  one 
occurring  more  particularly  in  young  sheep,  but  occasionally 
affects  old  ones.  It  occurs  in  wet  seasons,  more  particularly  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  seems  to  be  prevalent  in  pastures  which 
have  rough  and  damp  grass  :  it  also  occurs  amongst  sheep  fed  on 
turnips,  if  the  land  happens  to  be  damp  and  slushy.  It  is  char- 
acterised by  lameness,  then  swelling  of  the  coronet  or  interdigital 
space  ;  the  swelling  points  and  bursts,  leaving  an  angry-looking 
ulcer,  which  speedily  becomes  filled  with  granulations  that  readily 
bleed.  The  swelling  extends  up  the  limb,  and  the  ulcer  may 
attain  a  large  size.  Similar  sores  may  appear  on  the  face  and 
head,  and  are  probably  due  to  contact.  It  is  not  a  fatal  disease, 
but  is  very  troublesome,  as  when  well  established  is  slow  to  heal. 
The  principal  treatment  is  to  remove  to  dry  short  pasturages, 
and  treat  the  sores  with  astringents  and  antiseptics. 

In  his  lectures  Ftofessor  Dick  said  %§  follows: — "^  Foot-rot  is 
the  name  given  to  a  disease  in  sheep  similar  to  '  Foul  in  the 
foot'  of  homed  cattle.  Jts  consequences  are  disastrous  and 
ruinous,  attacking,  if  n^lected,  the  wholcaJock,  so  that  in  feed- 
ing they  actually  crawl  on  their  knees ;  hence  it  is  regarded  in 
the  last  degree  contagious.  After  a  good  deal  of  investigation, 
liowev6r;*I  have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion;  and  I  discover  in 
its  history  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  that  domestic  state  to 
irhich  the  sheep  has  ]bieen  subjected.  By  nature  not  unlike  the 
goat^  it  firequents  the  summits  of  the  lofty  mountains^  where  its 
hoofiiy  altogether  analogous  to  those  of  the  horse,  axe  exposed  to 
mooh  tear  and  wear.  When  from  these  alpine  regions  yre 
tansfiBr  the  aheep  info  our  grasqr  ]awna»  our  moaDBhjBsii9,  or 
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sandj  soils,  this  wearing  away  of  the  crast  is  pm  an  end  to; 
it  grows  too  Icjng,  and  proves  a  great  encumbrance.  In  this 
state  it  is  exposed  to  maay  injuries,  among  others  from  the  long^ 
grass  of  the  pastures,  and  itself  necessarily  injures  the  soft  parts 
beneath ;  and  hence  lameness,  inflammation,  suppuration,  to  the 
extent  of  casting  the  hoof,  are  the  consequence&  The  circum- 
stance of  the  disease  occurring  epidemically  arises  from  thOi 
whole  flock  being  placed  in  precisely  similar  ebcumstancea." 

The  late  Mr.  Bead  of  Crediton,  in  an  essay  on  this  subject^  after 
very  carefully  weighing  for  and  against  contagiousness,  says: — 
^  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  I  have  made  every  inquiiy 
of  men  accustomed  to  sheep.  Some  say,  on  my  asking  their 
opinion,  that  it  is  as  infectious  as  the  plague ;  for  if  they  put  a 
lot  of  sound  ones  with  some  that  w^re  lame,  they  all  be<»ane  sa 
But  I  have  said — *  Perhaps  the  sheep  with  whom  yours  were 
put  were  in  a  soil  favourable  to  the  production  of  foot-rot,  and 
yours  were  taken  from  a  healthy  soil'  Such  was  generally  tho 
case,  and  such  is  the  proof  which  ftLrmers  and  others  pretend  ta 
give  of  its  infectious  nature.  littie  do  they  imagine  what  is. 
the  operating  cause  on  a  soil  disposed  to  it  That  which  gives^ 
\t  to  one  will  give  it  to  a  hundred  if  there  is  a  predisposition  to 
take  it  on." 

"  My  opinion  is,**  concludes  Mr.  Bead,  **  that  you  may  put 
lame  sheep  with  sound  ones  on  a  healthy  farm,  and  they  wiU 
soon  get  well,  and  the  others  wiU  not  become  infected." 

Mr.  George  Fleming  brings  forward  some  veiy  strong  facts  in 
support  of  its  contagious  nature,  and  under  the  head  of  "  Con* 
tagium,"  says  as  follows: — "  The  contagium  is  present  in  the 
exudation  from  the  diseased  foot,  and  may  be  termed  *  fixed.' 
It  is  transmissible  either  directly  through  contact  of  the  diseased 
with  healthy  sheep,  or  indirectiy  through  litter,  pastures,  roads, 
railway  waggons,  or  cattie  ships.  It  is  also  transmissible  by 
'inoculation'  of  the  morbid  fluid  at  tho  coronets  of  healthy 
sheep.  Indeed,  though  numerous  observations  had  previously 
demotistrated  that  the  extension  of  tho  malady  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  virulent  element,  it  was  not  until  inoculation  was 
resorted  to  that  this  was  received  as  a  fact  Pictet  was  the  first 
(in  1805)  to  publish  observations  in  this  direction.  He  received 
two  hundred  half-bred  merino  sheep  from  Piedmont,  some  d 
which  were  lame  from  the  dispose.    These  were  placed  with^ 
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liundied  other  home  sheep  on  a  low  hill,  where  the  pasture  was 
drj  and  of  good  quality;  ))ut  in  a  short  time  the  latter  com- 
menced to  have  sore  feet,  and  before  long  the  whole  three 
hundred  were  affected.  The  rams,  which  joined  them  after- 
wards, were  also  attacked.  This  occurrence  having  been  made 
puUie,  attention  was  directed  to  the  contagiousness  of  the 
malady,  and  similar  occurrences  were  soon  made  known,  espe- 
cially by  Oiiard.  Qohier,  to  decide  the  question,  undertook  a 
series  of  experiments,  after  having  published  confirmative  obser- 
vationa  He  removed  shreds  of  the  loose  horn  from  the  claws 
of  diseased  sheop,  and  fastened  them  between  those  which  were 
quite  healthy;  in  this  way  he  produced  the  malady.  As  the 
question  was  a  serious  one  for  the  agricultural  interest  of  Franjce» 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris  offered  premiums  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  disease,  and  these  were  awarded  (in  1823)  to  Favre 
and  Sorillon.  The  experiments  successfully  carried  out  by  these 
authorities  were  perfectly  conclusive.  Favre,  for  instance,  in  one 
of  his  trials,  simply  deposited  the  matter  between  the  toes  of 
thirty-two  sheep,  and  twenty-one  became  affected.  Then  followed 
observations  and  experiments  by  Letrius,  Giesker,  Felix,  Mathieu, 
Belafond,  Charlier,  and  others.  Beynal  has  made  numerous 
observations  and  direct  experiments,  which  are  entirely  confirma- 
tive of  all  that  had  been  previously  published ;  so  that  there  ia 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  existence  of  a  virulent  element  ia 
-the  disease,  and  that  to  this  it  largely  owes  its  extension. 

^  VUalUy  of  ihs  Virus. — ^The  virus  of  foot-rot  appears  te' 
preserve  its  activity  for  a  considerable  period,  though  nothing 
definite  has  yet  been  arrived  at  in  this  respect 

*  In/edian. — The  virus  does  not  appear  to  have  any  influence 
on  other  animals  than  sheep;  no  case  of  transmission,  either 
naturally  or  by  inoculation,  having  been  recorded.  Fine-wooIed« 
high-bred  sheep,  as  already  noticed,  are  most  readily  infected* 
and  lambs  are  also  susceptible ;  those  with  coarse  wool  are  not 
only  less  readily  infected,  but  they  are  more  easily  cured. 

*  The  power  of  the  infection  is  shown  in  Favre's  experimentsr, 
in  which  twenty-one  out  of  thirty-two  inoculated  sheep  become 
affected. 

"  Mod%  of  Aceeas. — ^Infection  takes  place  through  the  skin 
around  the  daws.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  can 
be  produced  in  any  other  mannei; 
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"  Ineubaiion. — The  incu1>atioii  stage  is  from  tliree  to  biz  dajn 

'  £ztension. — The  diBease  is  chiefly  extended  through  tnffie 
in  sheep  at  the  fairs  and  markets;  hj  allowing  diseased  animals 
to  trarel  in  railway  waggons  and  ships,  and  introducing  healthy 
stock  into  these  without  a  thorough  cleansing  having  been 
carried  out  Pastures  on  which  affected  sheep  haye  grazed  a 
•  short  time  previously  have  also  been  known  to  cause  the  disease 
in  flocks  succeeding  them.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  realise  any 
more  certain  mode  of  extension  than  that  of  depasturing  healthy 
sheep  with  diseased,  or  where  the  latter  have  been  a  short  time 
before.  The  grass  imbibes  the  discharge  bom  the  suppurating 
cUws,  and  especially  from  between  them,  where  it  is  most 
abundant  and  virulent;  and  the  healthy  sheep,  walking  through 
the  grass,  must  receive  continuous  applications  of  the  virus  from 
every  blade,  and  on  the  very  part  where  experiments  have 
proved  the  skin  to  be  most  prompt  and  certain  in  absorbing  it 
—between  the  toes. 

"  Contact  between,  or  mixing  of,  the  sick  and  healthy,  even  for 
a  brief  period,  on  roads,  at  fairs,  or  on  pastures,  is  also  a  prolific 
cause  of  extension.  Litter,  fodder,  sheds,  and  stables  must  also 
be  included  among  the  media  which  harbour  and  convey  the 
contagion.  As  has  been  remarked,  the  extonsiou  is  facilitated 
by  certain  external  influences." 

I  have,  inserted  these  quotations  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
havo  both  sides  of  the  question. 

•  I  think,  however,  that  the  direct  inoculation,  by  means 
of  shreds  of  loose  horn  or  matter  from  diseased  feet  applied 
between  the  claws  of  feet  that  were  healthy,  proves  nothing 
further  than  that  discharge,  in  virtue  of  its  irritating  properties^ 
induced  inflammation  of  the  inter-digital  tissues  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  which  would  result  from  the  application  of  any 
common  irritant,  or  even  a  foreign  body,  applied  to  and  retained 
in  the  same  place,  and  that  the  other  facts  are  incomplete,  as  it 
is  not  stated  ivhether  the  season  was  damp  or  dry.  Professor 
Brown's  opinion  upon  this  question  is  well  worth  quoting 
He  says: — ^  The  third  position  which  we  have  undertakeA  to 
discxiss  will  require  but  little  consideration.  It  refers  to  the 
•  virus  *  of  *  foot-rot,'— the  animal  poison  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  inducing  the  disease  by  contact 

^  The  question  of  the  existence  Of  such  poison  among  the  pro- 
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duds  of  foot-iot  miut  be  detennined  by  ezperimenfc;  and  tbe 
onlj  foundatioii  for  the  aasomption  of  '  virus '  lies  in  the  &ct 
that  the  introduction  of  the  matter  from  a  diseaeed  foot  to.  the 
healthy  foot  bj  puncture  through  the  hoz^  has  prodi:oed  foot-rot 
in  some  cases,  although  it  has  fBoled  to  do  so  in  ot^ais. 

"  After  all,  the  fact  may  be  admitted  without  any  question; 
it  proves  very  little.  We  axe  quite  prepared  to  learn  that  ai^ 
iigury  to  the  horn  of  the  foot,  followed  by  the  contact  of  a  mix-* 
ture  of  moist  epithelial  cells  and  particles  of  dirt,  will,  if  applied 
sufficiently  long,  produce  foot-rot;  we  know  that  dirt  and  moisture, 
will  suffice,  without  any  additionsl  elements. . 

*  Some  of  the  experiments  in  inoculation  fidled,  probablr 
because  there  did  not  happen  to  be  enough  of  thegrittrir  particles: 
others  because  they  did  not  remain  long  enough  in  contact  witlt 
the  membrane  to  establish  any  iiritation;  and  at  best  thera 
was  not  so  much  disease  produced  as  would  have  occurred  i£ 
the  animals  had  been  placed  upon  undrained  land,  irb«re  thers 
happened  to  be  a  tderaUy  plentiful  admixture  of  sandjxr  gri^ 
in  the  soil 

*  If  it  had  ever  been  found  that  the  introduction  of  thsp 
matter  under  the  -skin  of  the  leg  or  any  part  of  the  body  pro*' 
duced  the  disease,  there  would  be  fidr  evidence  of  its  spe'cifitf 
nature;  but  in  the  absence  of  this  proof,  we  cannot  idmit 
an  assumption  which  is  altogether  unnecessaiy  to  explain  the 
results. 

''^From  the  present  state  of  the  aigument^  we  may  consis- 
tently deduce  the  conclusion  that 'foot-rot'  is  primuily  con- 
sequent upon  such  a  derangement  of  the  structure  of  the  horn 
as  permits  the  introduction  of  foreign  particles,  which  ultimately 
reach  the  internal  membrane,  and  occasion  irritation,  followed 
by  exudfitlon  and  excessive  secretion." 

]Por  some  time  past  my  attention  has  been  vezy  much  directed 
to  this  matter,  and  firom  my  own  observations,  very  careftdly 
xnade,  and  from  infonnation  gathered  from  many  eminent  flock- 
maseers  and  their  shepherds,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  diseased, 
aheep  may,  without  fear  of  infection,  be  allowed  to  mix  with' 
sound  ones  on  dry  lands,  and  that  consequently  foot-rot  is  s^ 
non-contagious  midady,  and  that  it  is  manifested  in  two  ways.* 
J^trsl^-Sheep  pastured  on  gravelly  or  sluup  sandy  faims^  wear . 
away,  espeoiiSly  in  wet  weather,  the  soles  .of  their  hoot^j  and 
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the  sensltiye  parts'  become  exposed;  or  if  pastured  on  moof- 
lands,  or  soft  parks,  ihe  wall  grows  too  long,  the  sole,  changed 
hj  moisture,  affords  but  an  imperfect  protection  to  the  sensitive 
structure  within,  permits  the  penetration  of  dirt,  and  occasicn* 
allj,  as  stated  by  Professor  Dick,  the  toe  of  one  or  both  daws  may 
bend  upon  the  sole,  and  thus  become  a  source  of  pain  and  inflam« 
mation.\^  Fungoid  growths  appear  on  the  exposed  suifiAces,  the 
lameness;  ii^creases,^and  there  is  loss  of  condition,  jULin^thoLOther 
^om^oSttheldiseaseL 


Tis;  £2^-^CoBfinned.i^g!ai2Ltlw  fini  tona  of  looi-K^ 

The  second  and!.t>7  farAmorelcommon.form  of  foot-rot  is  ex^ 
pressed  hf  inflammation  andf swelling  of  the  inter-digitol  tissues^ 
with  aTfirst  but  littleVisible  alteration  inthefconditionof  the  hoxnf 


Tn,'  78  iImwi  tlw  ooaditSao  of  Sntinial  will  00 
'digil  la  OA  Mdj  tt^^  of  tlw  dteMt.'^ 

ide,  but  the  inflamed  inter-digital  structures  soon  suppurate,  and 
discharge  a  foetid  ichorous  fluid,  which  burrows  under  the  hmi  of 
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the  inner  walk  oTIhe  dawsrand  leparateb  it  from  the  sensitive 
ttraoturea  within ;  as  in  the  other  form^  the  f  zposed  struotures 
soon  spronty  fbnning  fnngoid^prowUi8«,  which.dischaxge  a  little 
fcBtid  ichor. 

The  lameness  increases  iirseYerity  asX^ffiST^isease  advances, 
and  in  a  few  dajs  the  ammal  presents. alank. appearance,  and 
b^ins  to  lose  condition. 

In  some  cases  the  sensitive  stmctures^bf  the  affected  foot  or 
feet  loee  their  cohesion,  and  the  homy  walls  hang  loose  around 
them,  separated  from  the  inflamed  tissues  within,  except  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  foot  The  homj  sole  crumbles  away  as  seen 
in  Fig.  77,  the  sensitive  tissues  are  exposed,  and  soon  sprout  as 
masses  of  fungus.  The  animal  is  now  unable  to  put  its  lame 
feet  to  the  ground,  and  will  crawl  on  its  knees,  if  the  fore  feet 
only  be  affected,  and  upon  its  abdomen,  if. the.hind  ones  be  the 
seat  of  the  disease. 

If  the  hoofs  are  not  shed,  it  is  found  that  the  continual  irri- 
tation gives  rise  to  an  augmented  but  intermitting  secretion  of 
horn,  the  hoof  becomes  crooked,  hard, ^deformed,  large  in  size, 
and  covered  with  rings. 

The  disease— like  that  described  by' Mr.  Fleming — ^^  affects 
one  or  more  feet;  but  ordinal  ily  one,  and  passes  to  the  others;" 
but  sometimes  only  a  single  claw  is  affected. 

It  is  important  that  the  differential  symptoms  of  foot-rot  and 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  sheep  be  correctly  imderstood. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  foot-rot  commences  eidier  upon 
the  solar  aspect  of  the  foot  or  in  the  inter-digital  tissues.  In  the 
one  case  it  begins  below,  in  the  other  above;  and  by  diffusion  of 
the  inflammation  and  burrowing  of  the  pus  extends  along  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  digits  downwards  to  the  sole,  and  sometimes 
upwards  through  the  coronary  structures,  forming  sinuses  and 
ulcers  above  the  hoof,  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  involving 
the  tendons  and  bones,  and  causing  sloughing  of  the  whole  foot, 
there  being  at  all  times  a  strong  tendency' to  the  growth  of 
fungus  from  every  exposed  part  of  the  foot 

Now,  in  foot-and-mouth  disease — eczema  panJUigiota — the 
local  symptoms  are  first  manifested  by  redness  of  the 
akin  aurrounding  the  coronet,  this  redness  commencing  very 
often  as  a  mere  spot  exactly  above  the  inter-digital  space, 
particularly  at  the  heels,  then  extending  all  rotmd  the  coro« 

2d 
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net  and  on  the  pastern;  the  ledness  is  snooeeded  by  an  ernp* 
tion,  the  crop  of  pimples  or  vesicles  being  generally  more 
nnmerons  above  the  bulbs  of  the  heela.  The  eruptive  stage 
does  not  continue  long,  the  blisters  burst  or  drj  up  and  form 
a  layer  of  scabs,  which  finally  faU  off  or  dessicate,  leaving 
the  parts  more  or  less  denuded  of  wool  for  some  time  subse- 
quently ;  indeed  it  may  be  stated  that  the  condition  of  the  coro- 
nary skin  is  very  similar  to  that  which  is  induced  by  the  action 
of  an  ordinary  cantharides  blister,  and  the  changes  occurring  on 
the  sUn  of  the  coronet  may  be  classified  under  four  heads^ 
namely,  redness,  vesication,  scab,  and  dessication. 

The  inflamed  and  vesicular  condition  of  the  skin  is  thought  by 
some  observers  to  extend  into  the  sensitive  foot,  and  no  doubt  this^ 
is  a  correct  and  proper  view  to  take  of  the  disease,  snd  accounts 
for  the  veiy  severe  lameness  observable  in  the  earlier  stages, 
the  early  detachment  of  the  homy  digits  from  their  connectiDg 
laminffi,^  and  for  the  presence  of  lameness  in  some  instances 
before  the  occurrence  of  perceptible  redness  of  the  coronary  sub- 
stanoa^  iQnmediately  on  the  appearance  of  vesication^  and  sonnet 


Vto.  79  ihoWB  the  oonditioii  of  m  foot  fbor  wtka  allv 
the  flnt  or  febrile  ifUg^ 

times  even  prior  to  that  event,  the  homy  walls  separate,  mora 
particularly  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  feet,  sometimes  very 
slightly,  occasionally  a  mere  line  of  attempted  separation  being 
observable,  at  other  times  more  completely,  from  their  attach* 

«  YedoetSon  xonnd  tbe  ootonet  ihonld  not  neoeaMril  j  ptodnoe  lepenition  of  Hie 
Itorn  therefrom;  nor  do«  It,  xaikm,  tm  in  tnnM  epiwtHm,  wh«e,  In  ev«» 
aBght  cam,  the  imkUm  wffl  be  found  to  mxUnd  and«neeth  the  ooronery  band. 
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menta  to  tlio  coronary  substance,  or,  where  the  attack  has  been 
violent,  from  the  connecting  laminse  also,  and  thus  the  horny 
.digits  are  more  or  less  completely  sepi^ted  from  the  sensitive 
and  vascular  structures  within ;  and  in  a  varying  period,  depend^ 
ing  on  the  severity  of  the  attack,  the  claw  can  be  pulled  off  with 
ease,  or  is  cast  ofT  spontaneously,  leaving  the  exposed  living 
structuTes  smooth,  red,  and  congested,  and  now  of  course  liable ; 
to  be  affected  by  external  irritants,  and  to  sprout  up  in  the  form ' 
of  fungoid  granulations,  and  thus  may  be  confounded  with  foot' 
rot  by  inexpeiienced  persons.  Beference  to  page  401  will  show 
that  even  in  the  worst  forms  of  foot-rot,  where  the  horn  is  de^ 
tached  from  thr  sensitive  foot,  that  it  still  remains  attached  at 
its  upper  border.  Kow,  in  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  separa- 
tion always  commences  at  the  coronary  junction. 

Professor  Brown  says — "  Of  the  several  quite  distinct  local 
diseases  of  the  foot  of  the  sheep,  none  is  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  a  blister  or  vesicle  in  any  part  of  the  foot, 
-while  in  *the  foot-and-mouth  disease  there*  are  always  vesicles 
present,  or  distinct  evidence  of  their  previous  existence,  and 
there  is  also  a  general  absence  of  that  condition  of  hoof  which 
IS  usual  in  foot-rot  In  exceptional  cases  the  hoofs  are  elon- 
gated, much  broken,  and  sometimes  ragged  and  rotten;  but  this 
condition  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  aphthous  disease,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  vesicles  between  the  claws,  in  the 
posterior  part  t>f  the  foot  immediately  above  the  hoof,  and 
sometimes  exactly  on  the  portion  of  skin  between  the  digits 
which  covers  the  transverse  ligament  connectiug  the  two  sides 
of  the  foot  together,  and  which  is  rendered  tense,  and  therefore 
Aistinct  when  the  digits  are  pulled  apart  When  the  posterior 
pait  of  the  hoof  is  separated  from  the  secreting  membrane,  as  it 
olten  is  in  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  vascular  surface  is  seen 
to  be  congested,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  the  so-called  fungoid 
growths  which  distinguish  foot-rot  In  short,  no  two  diseases 
can  be  more  distinct  from  each  other  in  the  local  appearances ; 
but  independently  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  diseased  parts, 
there  is  in  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  clear  evidence  of 
febrile  action  in  the  system.  The  animal's  appetite  may  not 
be  much  affected,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  demeanour  should 
be  suggestive  of  much  suffering,  but.  the  application  of  the 
thermometer  will  show  a  rise  of  internal  temperature  when  tha 
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animal  is  suffering  from  the  aphthons  affection.  Making  allow- 
ances for  the  variations  of  the  temperature  in  sheep,  which 
in  health  will  range  from  101"*  to  104^  the  increase  is  quite 
marked,  as  the  temperature  in  the  diseased  sheep  will  range  from 
104"  to  107*.  It  will  not^  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  he 
necesaaiy  to  use  the  thermometer  to  decide  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  diBease,  as  the  local  evidence  will  be  su£Bcient. 

*  Vesicles  in  the  mouth  of  the  sheep,  although  not  so  generallj 
present  as  in  cattle,  are  veiy  commonly  found  when  they  are 
looked  for,  but  as  the  idea  has  long  been  prevalent  that  sheep 
are  not  affected  in  the  mouth,  it  naturaUy  has  happened  that 
the  part  has  escaped  notice,  and  besides,  the  lesion  is  not  so 
prominent  as  in  the  mouths  of  cattle,  and  therefore  not  so  readily 
recognised  by  the  unpractised  eye.  In  lambs  of  a  few  weeks 
old  vesicles  not  larger  than  a  hemp  seed  have  been  detected  on 
the  tongue.  Abrasions  on  the  lips  and  palate  are  frequently 
seen  in  sheep  identical  in  character  with  those  which  are  ob- 
served in  cattle;  and  altogether  the  evidence  of  the  identity 
of  the  disease  in  cattle  and  sheep  is  perfectly  conclusive,  even 
irrespective  of  the  admitted  fact  that  the  affection  is  inter- 
communicable  in  the  two  classes  of  animals.** 

Professor  Brown  states  that  vesicles  in  the  mouth  axe  veiy 
commonly  found  when  they  are  looked  for.  My  experience 
leads  me  to  a  different  conclusion,  namely,  that  during  some  out- 
breaks they  are  as  often  absent  as  present^  even  in  the  earliest 
;stage  of  the  disease* 

In  addition  to  the  fever  expressed  by  increased  temperature, 
acceleration  of  the  respiratory  movements,  sinking  of  the  flank 
and  belly — '^  clapping,"  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland — and  loss  of 
appetite,  which  precedes  and  accompanies  the  earliest  local 
manifestation  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  another  important 
difference  exists,  namely,  the  lameness  of  foot-rot  very  com- 
monly commences  in  one  or  two  of  the  feet^  and  may  or  may 
not  pass  to  the  others ;  whereas  in  foot-and-mouth  disease  all 
Hie  feet  may  be  simultaneously  affected,  in  which  case  the 
animal  cx^ps  in  a  very  characteristic  manner  when  first  made 
to  rise  from  the  recumbent  posture.  In  some  instances  all 
the  feet  may  not  be  affected,  or  some  may  suffer  more  severely 
than  others ;  in  whidieyer  it  is  manifested,  the  lameness  does 
not  affect  the  feet  conseoutively  as  in  foot-zok 
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Catues  o/Fooi'Soi. — ^Althougli  it  is  ascertained  that  the  tend* 
ency  to  foot-rot  may  be  hereditary,  and  the  progeny  of  some  sheep 
of  all  breeds  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others  on  the  same  farm,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  great  cause  of  foot-rot  is  wet,  causing 
softening  of  the  horn.  Where  the  grass  is  lox^  and  insinuates  itself 
between  the  claws,  the  part  of  the  upper  and  thin  portion  of  the 
inner  walls  of  the  digits  is  the  first  to  give  way,  and  the  disease  ' 
may  be  said  to  be  inter-digital,  and  is  called  the  scald  in  some  dis- 
tricts ;  but  where  the  grasses  are  short,  mossy,  and  the  soil  sandy, 
the  solar  aspect  of  the  foot  is  the  first  to  suffer.  Whichever 
way  it  IB  first  manifested  it  is  entirely  due  to  wet  soil,  and  in 
its  preyention  and  cure  this  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

On  hill  farms  it  is  found  that  this  disease  appears  almost  in- 
variably about  the  end  of  July,  and  reaches  its'  height  towards 
the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September.  During  this 
period  the  dews  are  heavy,  and  the  grasses  consequently  satu- 
rated with  moisture. 

FrevefUioTL — ^"The  prevention  of  foot-rot."  sajrs  Mr.  Armatage, 
**  is  a  subject  which  should  engage  mwe  attention  than  it  hasnp 
to  the  present  time." 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  removal  from  a  wet  to 
dry  sound  pasture  is  of  pre-eminent  importance,  and  from  luxu- 
riant to  a  shorter  kind  of  grass.  In  highly  cultivated  farms  the 
removal  of  sheep  from  luxuriant  pasturage  is  often  a  matter  of  im- 
possibility;  when  such  is  the  case,  experiments  have  been  tried  to 
harden  the  hooCs  of  the  sheep,  that  they  might  resist  the  action  of 
moisture,  and  some  of  these  have  been  to  some  extent  successful 

The  Messrs.  Archibald  of  Overshiels,  Glengelt,  Duddingstone, 
&D.,  the  celebrated  breeders  of  blackfaco  and  Cheviots,  inform  me 
that*  they  have  found  the  following  process  superiorto  allothers: — 

A  wooden  trough  of  the  following  dimensions  is  to  be  made. 
Length  nine  feet,  breadth  two  feet,  and  depth  one  foot  and  a 
half,  \nth  lid  and  lock,  in  order  that  it  may  be  locked  after  it  has 
been  used.  Into  this  trough  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  of  the 
following  c*trengtb  is  to  be  poured,  sufficiently  deep  to  cover 
the  feet  of  sheep  as  they  are  driven  through  it^  namely,  ona 
pound  of  the  arsenic  to  five  gallons  of  water. 

Arsenic  of  itself  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,'and  in  order  to 
dissolve  it  readily,  it  is  necessary  to  combine  it  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  an  alkali,  such  as  the  conmion  washing  soda.    The  arsenio 
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and  ibe  allcall  aboiild  be  put  in  boiling  water  togetber^  in  a  boiler 
lai^e  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  it  is  to  contain,  and 
for  the  reason  that  the  liquid  ia  apt  to  rise  suddenly;  the  carbonic 
acid,  combined  with  the  alkali,  is  disengaged  by  the  process  of 
;  boiling^and  during  its  escape  causes  rapid  ebullition.  Forthesame 
reason  the  water,  after  the  addition  of  the  powder,  must  be  slowly 
boiled  for  some  time,  or  until  the  arsenic  is  entirely  dissolved. 

The  sheep  are  to  be  driven  through  the  trough  containing' 
the  arsenical  solution  once  a  week ;  if  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
repeat  it  ofiener,  the  liquid  is  to  be  weakened  in  strength  by  the 
addition  of  water. 

To  prevent  the  sheep  jumping  out  of  the  trough  as  they  are 
being  driven  through,  it  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  hurdles  at 
the  sides:  and  it  is  important  that  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
sheep  be  folded  for  a  short  time  in  a  place  where  neither  they 
nor  any  other  animal  can  have  a  chance  of  gracing,  or  the  conse- 
quences might  prove  disastrous. 

The  Messrs.  Archibald  state  that  this,  if  applied  about  the 
middle  of  July,  is  not  only  the  best  preventative  but  the  best  cure 
of  the  disease,  provided  always  that  all  loose  and  detached  horn 
is  carefully  removed. 

There  are  a  great  many  so-called  specifics  for  foot-rot ;  if  looked 
into,  however,  they  resolve  themselves  into  caustics  of  various 
kindsL  I  have  found  the  terohloride  of  antimony  (butyr  of  anti- 
mony) as  effectual,  and  much  less  painful  to  the  animal,  than  any 
other  caustic  If  the  fungoid  growths  be  very  prominent^  it  may  be 
necessary  to  employ  a  strong  acid ;  in  such  a  caae  nitric  acid,  care- 
fully and  sparingly  applied  by  means  of  a  leather  to  the  surface  of 
the  growths,  may  be  used  with  advantage ;  where  there  are  no 
fungoid  growths,  but  merely  a  scalding  between  the  daws,  the 
tincture  of  the  teichloride  of  iron  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water  is  a  very  good  applicatioa  In  addition,  I  would  sug- 
gest^  that  after  the  feet  are  dressed  with  any  of  the  above-named 
remedies  the  exposed  surfieu)es  might  be  brushed  over  with  a 
quick-drying  varnish,  or  a  solution  of  gutta-percha,  in  order  to 
afford  an  artificial  covering  to  the  inflamed  and  irritable  tissuea 

When  the  fungoid  growths  are  not  very  laige,  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  may  be  used,  and  the  sheep  driven  slowly 
through  it,  or  kept  in  it  for  a  few  minutes. 

If  necrosis  of  the  bones  oocurs,  amputation,  if  confined  to  one 
laotk  might  be  resorted  to»in  order  to  save  a  valuable  ram  or  ewa 
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EXPLA37ATIO^  OP  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH,  PLATE  !▼•• 

1.  ^Lllignant  Epulis. — Mouth  of  ox.  The  microscopic  characters  * 
"of  this  tumour  are  given  at  page  419.  The  cells,  as  will  he  seen  hj  the 
microscopic  drawing,  Jig.  99,  partake  of  the  nature  of  epithelial  cancer. 

2.  Bkniq^t  Epuucs. — Mouth  of  sheep.  Microscopicallji  the  struo 
:tuie  of  tins  tumour  is  fihrous. 

3.  Epithslzoua. — ^Tongue  of  oz.  The  true  nature  of  the  growths 
ttBs  not  'de&iitelT  made  out^ 

4.  Meduiaabt  Cancer. — ^The  tumour  was  originally  roundish  in 
form  ;  distinctlj  separated  from  surrounding  structures,  and  invested 
in  a  capsule  of  a  semi-fihrous  nature.  The  section  shows  various  de- 
^nerativs  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  its  suhstance.  The 
tdmour  was  removed  hy  me  from  near  the  stifle-joint  of  a  mare  at 
Berwick-on-Twesd.  It  weighed  four  pounds,  and^  along  with  other 
masses  of  a  similar  character  removed  from  the  mammary  gland  and> 
•sahmaxiUary  space,  made  up  an  aggregate  mass  weighing  31  lbs.  The 
mare  died  soma  time  after  the  operation,  and  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion revealed  many  other  cancerous  tumours  in  various  internal  organs. 
The  microscopic  characters  of  this  tumour  are  represented  in  woodcuts, 
IFigs.  95,  96.  and  97,  page  418. 

5.  MxDULLABT  CiOTOBB  OF  THB  Tail  (uot  melanotic),  showing  the 
«Rangement  of  its  several  masses ;  on  the  left  the  tumour  has  uloex* 
(mted.     Bemoved  hy  me  from  a  cab-horse  ;  no  return  of  the  disease. 

6.  Medullary  Cancer  of  the  Bokes  of  the  Face  of  the  Ox.— 
,(1.)  Large  tumour.  (2.)  Cystic  formation  within  the  superior  maxil« 
Imtj  sinus.     (3.)  (4.)  and  (5.)  Smaller  medullary  tumours. 

7.  Osteo-Sarooxa  of  Ox. — The  specimen  having  been  boiled,  the 
«aicous  matter  is  removed,  the  bony  trabeculss  alone  remaining. 

8.  Ctbtio  Growth  in  superior  maxillary  sinus  of  a  year-old  oolt 
(1.)  The  cyst  (2.)  Fifth  and  sixth  molar  teeth  uncut  (3.)  Fourth 
molar  on  the  point  of  **  cutting."  (4.)  Worm-eaten  fangs  of  tern- 
porary  molars  undergoing  absorption. 

9.  Dektioerous  or  Tooth  TnyouR,  containing  several  hundred 
mdxmentary  teeth,  fiHing  the  antrum.  (^)  and  extending  from  it  into 
iha  cavity  of  the  mouth  (1,  1). 

la  Xjlror  Naeal  Poltfus.— (1.)  The  tumour.     (3.)  Anterior  naris. 


CHAFTEB  XXIL 

TtTMOUBS. 
GLA08IFIGATIO9. 

TojiouBS  are  induded  in  fhat  class  of  diseases  named  liypeN, 
trophies  or  overgrowths;  and  all  their  varieties  consist  in 
additions  to  the  organised  materials  of  the  body,  arising  from  an 
excess  of  formative  force ;  but  in  the  case  of  eacli  kind  of  tumour 
the  mode  is  peonliar  in  which  this  eiA^ess  is  manifested.  A 
tumour  differs  from  an  inflammatory  exudate  in — Id,  That  its 
increase  is  of  itself;  2cL  That  it  grows  as  a  part  of  the  body  by 
its  own  inherent  force,  depending  on  the  surrounding  parts  for 
little  more  than  a  supply  of  blood,  from  which  it  appropriates 
its  nourisbment ;  3(2.  As  a  general  rule  a  tumour  increases  con- 
stantly, whereas  an  inflammatory  exudation  depends  upon  a 
morbid  state  of  the  parts  at  or  contiguous  to  it;  and  in- 
creases in  size  only  so  long  as  the  morbid  action  in  the  adjacent 
parts  continues.  Many  tumours  are  solitary,  but  it  very  often 
happens  that  many  tumours  appear  almost  simultaneously,  ss 
in  the  case  of  vermes  or  warts,  in  the  same  animal ;  but  such 
multiplicity  of  primary  growths  must  be  distinguished  from 
metastatic  formations,  or  those  secondary  tumours  resulting 
from  the  transmission  of  the  elements  of  an  original  tumour  to 
other  parts  of  the  body  characteristic  of  malignancy. 

Some  tumours  closely  resemble  the  tissue  on  and  in  wUoh 
they  grow,  and  are  consequently  called  Jicmctogous  tumonis; 
whilst  others  differ  very  materially  from  the  surrounding  tissae, 
and  are  called  Keterolcffous  tumours.  7or  example,  a  cartilaginous 
tumour  growing  from  cartilage  is  homologous,  but  growing  from 
any  other  tissue^  as  from  a  musculo  or  a  gland,  if  is  beteiologoii8; 
thus  the  same  variety  of  tumour  may  be  in  one  case  homologoos 
and  in  another  heterologous.    But  heterology  is  not  limited  to 
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the  pTodtLO(tion  of  a  tamonr  dissimilar  in  its  strncture  from  that 
in  which  it  ariginaied,  but  is  applied  to  a  growth  dissimilar  to 
that  in  wUch  it  is  aituated.  Thus  an  excessive  proliferation  of 
epithelial!  cells  within  the  ducts  of  the  mammary  gland  is. 
homologous,  but  when  this  becomes  excessive,  and  extends- 
beyond  its  normal  limits,  as  seen  'in  cancer,  it  becomes  hetero^ 
logousL 

A  tumour  rarely  actually  disappears,  and  thus  differs  from  an 
inflammatory  growth ;  as  a  rule  its  permanence  is  in  accordance 
with  the  tardiness  of  its  growth.  Green  says  that  the  more 
rapid  the  growth  and  the  more  lowly  the  oigaDisation  of  the 
tissues  formed,  the  sooner  do  retrogressive  changes  occur.  The 
carcinomata  and  sarcomata  generally  develop  rapidly,  and  consisi 
for  the  most  part  of  cells,  which  quickly  degenerate. 

This  cannot,  however,  be  said  of  rapidly  growing  tumours  in. 
the  lower  animalsL  In  melanotic  sarcoma  the  growth  is  some- 
times very  rapid,  and  shows  but  little  or  no  tendency  to 
degenerative  changes ;  but^  particularly  in  lymphadenoma,  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  most  rapid  growth  is  associated  w^h  the  entire 
absence  of  degenerative  changes. 

Tumours  usually  develop  from  small  beginnings.  Some  grow 
rapidly,  others  slowly  and  intermittently,  and  there  is  no  limit 
to  their  growth,  some  reaching  enormous  dimensiona  Their 
formation  is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  inconvenience 
and  danger.  The  least  injurious  are  thcXBC  which  grow  slowly, 
and  merely  compress  the  surrounding  tissues ;  but  a  growing 
tumour  requires  to  be  fed,  and  the  organs  on  which  it  may  be 
placed  in  the  system  generally  are  deprived  of  some  nutriment : 
if  the  growth  be  slow  this  may  be  unimportant,  but  if  very 
rapid,  the  results  may  be  very  grave.  The  gravity  and  impor- 
tance of  a  tumour,  benign  in  itself,  are  seriously  increased  by 
its  situation.  Thus  a  very  small  tumour,  particularly  if  of  rapid 
growth,  in  the  brain  or  spinal  canal  may  prove  fatal  to  life ;. 
and4i  tumour  pressing  upon  the  lesophagus  or  trachea,  obstruct- 
ing the  acts  of  deglutition  and  respiration,  is  a  very  different 
matter  to  a  much  larger,  invading  the  skin^  and  interfering  with 
no  important  function. 

A  tumour  is  said  to  be  maliffnanf  when  it  has  a  tendency  to 
destroy  and  infiltrate  into  surrounding  tissue,  when  it  tends  to 
lecur  after  removal,  and  when  it  is  metastatic  and  heterologous; 
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■and  henign,  when  its  structure  is  not  widely  different  from  tbe 
natural  tissue,  or  when  it  is  not  an  inidtration  displacing  or  over- 
whelming the  original  tissue  of  its  seat;  neither  does  a  benign 
tumour  show  a  natural  proneness  to  ulceration,  or  if  it  does  ulcer- 
ate, the  ulcer  has  a  tendency  to  heal,  which  is  not  the  case  in  a 
malignant  tumour,  where  softening  precedes  an  ulceration  which 
has  no  tendency  to  heal— a  morbid  substance  like  the  original 
forming  the  walls  and  boundaries  of  the  ulcer — ^this  substance 
passing  through  the  same  process  of  ulceration  as  the  primary 
growth,  and  so  the  ulcer  spreads  and  makes  it  way  through  all 
kinds  of  tissue. 

Tumours  are  now  generally  classified  upon  their  histological 
•characters,  and  are  divided  into  two  great  groups,  namely — U^. 
those  composed  of  structures  resembling  the  adult^  and  2d, 
those  composed  of  structures  resembling  the  embryonic  con- 
nective tissue  types.  The  first  group  is  made  up  of  mesoUastio 
•elements^  and  is  arranged  as  follows  ^— 


l.'-Eidioid  cr  MiuMadie  SWoura 

(A.)  Tumours  typical  of  tiie  fuUy  developed  ooanecUve 
^tissues:— 

Tyjpe  of  fibrous  tissue,      •  Fibroma. 

«      adipose  tissue,     •  lipoma. 

M      mucous  tissue^     .  Myxoma. 

„      lymphatic  tissue.  Lymphoma. 

,,      cartilage,             •  Enchondroma. 

»      bone,          •        •  Osteoma. 

i(£)  Tumours  typical  of  higher  tissues  >- 

I|ype  of  musdc^      .       .  Myoma. 

»      nerve,         .        •  Keuroma. 

blood-^wsels,      •  Angioma. 


papillfiB  of  skin  or)^    ... 
^^^  r  Papilloi 


m 

mucous  membrane, 
secreting  glands, .       Adenoma. 


m 


{jCf.)  Sarcomatous  tumours^  composed  more  or  less  of  embryonia' 


Spindle-celled  sarcoma^ 
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-or  indifferent  tissues,  but  in  "which  there  may  be — always  abor- 
tive— some  attempts  at  higher  development : — 

Small  spindle-celled  sarcoma. 

Large 

Osteoid  sarcoma. 

Myeloid       „ 

t  Small  round-celled  sarcoma. 
Hound-celled  sarcoma,'     .  -<  Alveolar  sarcoma. 

\  Melanotic  sarcoma. 

Parasitic  sarcoma^    .        •      Actino-ihycosis. 

2. — EfUhdiaJ  Ttifnoun,  eonauUng  nd  orily  of  Uesoblasiie,  Ivi  of 
EpMaatie  and  HypMadie  elenunU  in  addition. 

On  section  these  tumours  are  seen  to  consist  of  a  dense  basis 
membrane— cancer  stroma — ^built  of  reticulated  bands  and  tra« 
beculsB,  and  containing  'within  its  areolsB  a  siibstance  of  a  softer 
jmd  different  consistence,  often  in  the  form  of  a  milky  juice- 
cancer  juice.  They  are  classified  as  the  carcinomata,  which  in- 
•dude  the  four  following  varieties,  namely — 1.  Scirrhous;  2. 
Medullary  or  Encephaloid ;  3.  Colloid ;  and  4.  Epithelioma. 

In  addition  to  these  two  great  groups  we  have  cystic  tumours, 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  due  to  the  dilatation  of  ob- 
structed ducts,  the  embryonic  forms  of  parasites,  and  to  acci- 
dental causes,  as  seen  in  the*  endothelial  ^ysts,  found  around 
tendons,  eeroua  abscesses,  &a  ^ 
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SDfPLK  TUMOUBS. 

imoHA  OR  tmoim  TincoirB — pafilloica — ^upoxa — ^noROXA— 

nCHOHDEOlU— <mU8XA-PXnU)81.    TUXOITBfl — rnXXCnU— 06BB^ 
008  TmOUBS— OSXBOXA — TAMASOIO  0T8IB— OTSTIO  TUKOUSfr^ 

XSBIH  TUXOUBS 8AR00XATA  —  XBLAV06IB — AOTDIO-XTOOfllB-- 

OABOnOXAXA  — HAKD    OAB0Sft*-80R     GAVCBR  —  BPUHBLUI^ 
GASCBB. 

I. — SDIFIil  OK  HIBnOID  TUXOUfiflb 

Thx  moet  oommoii  fbrnis  of  tomoiir  met  wiili  in  Tetetiharj 
pnustiee  are  fibrous  tiasiie  tomoiiza — ^Fifaroinata»  and  oidiiiAiy 
vazts — Papilloma^  &Uj  tomoma — Lipoma,  and  cartilAgs 
tomovm— EnchondionuL 

The  fibroma^  a  fibrona  tomonr  nsoaUy  found  in  parts  which 
contain  mnch  fibrona  tisane,  la  alow  in  ika  growth,  and  is  not 
accompanied  by  pain  or  tendemeeB,  nnless  accidentally  inflamed ; 
ia  of  a  hard,  ronnded  form,  with  ita  sorface  amooth  or  diyided 
into  lobea;  generally  moveable^  and  contained  in  a  wall  of 
areolar  tissna 

The  most  familiar  example  ia  the  mAcvtan§om$  warL  These 
are  of  Tarions  aiiee;  some  aa  small  as  a  pea»  othera  as  laige 
as  a  goose's  egg,  lodged  in  tiie  snbcntaneons  areolar,  tissue, 
atngly  or  in  dnstera.  They  differ  mnoh  in  their  degree  of  oon- 
nection  with  sunonnding  parts,  being  eometimes  firmly  attached 
by  continnity  of  tiasne,  at  other  times  loosely  imbedded  in 
them,  and  easily  moveable  beneath  the  akin.  Although  many 
groapa  of  eeveral  tnmonrs  in  each  may  exist  in  the  ssme 
structure  or  organ,  it  is  very  rare  to  see  them  co-existent  in 
separate  organs.  They  hare  Tery  few  vessels;  indeed,  some 
eeem  to  have  no  blood-veasels^  and  no  immediate  conunoni- 
cation  with  the  aurronnding  parts,  but  sro  lodged  ina  sse, 
and  derive  their  nourishment  by  imlnhlng  nutrieni . fluid  Jitom 
itswaDa* 
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The  tamooTs  are  compoaed  of  'white  fibrous  tisane,  blended 
irith  some  yellow  elastio  fibres,  closelj  lesembling  those  of 
araolar  tissne.  These  fibres  vary  in  their  different  stages  of 
de^opment,  and  are  interlaced  together,  forming  very  compact 
luid  solid  masses.  At  first  the  tamonrs  are  quite  unattached 
to  the  skin,  but  as  they  grow  they  burst  through  and  become 
attached  to  it;  and  from  their  points  of  attachment  prolonga- 
tions, in  the  form  of  fungoid  granulations,  rapidly  grow  from 
the  surface.  Their  fayouiite  seat  is  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  abdomen,  where  they  are 
generally  found  associated  with  the  epidermic  wart  When  the 
skin  is  out  through,  it  is  often  discoyered  that  a  laige  number 
of  them,  in  a  nest  of  condensed  fibrous  tissue,  on  which 
numerous  blood-yessels  ramify,  are  lodged  in  the  areolar  tissue 
of  this  part  They  are  then  easily  pressed  out  by  the  hand, 
and  this  is  the  best  method  of  removing  them,  the  sac  being 
afterwards  dressed  with  some  astringent,  such  as  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  They  are  also  found  in  the  uterus,  more 
especially  of  the  bitch,  where  they  sometimes  contain  a  fluid  in 
their  centre. 

Pclypi  belong  to  the  fibrous  tumours,  consisting  of  tissue 
dmiltf  to  that  of  the  last-named  form.  The  tumour  sketched 
in  Photo-lithographf  Plate  1Y.»  is  an  example  of  a  rery  large 
nasal  polypus. 

Afolffffut  may  be  defined  to  be  a  tumour  attached  by  means 
of  a  narrow  pedicle,  and  the  most  familiar  example  is  the 
nasal  polypus  attached  to  the  superior. part  of  the  nostril;  of  a 
softish  consistence  ;  bleeding  when  ixyured ;  often  containing 
a  thin  limpid  fiuid  in  its  centre ;  growing  downwards,  filling 
the  cavity  of  the  nostril,  causing  much  uneasiness  to  the  animal, 
and  interfering  very  materially  with  the  respiratory  function. 

There  is  a  discharge  from  the  affected  nostril,  often  tinged 
with  blood,  especially  during  exercise  or  work.  The  animal 
makes  a  snuffling  sound  in  its  breathing,  and  frequentty  sneeses. 
The  tumour  cannot  always  be  seen,  but  by  growth  becomes 
visible  to  the  examiner.  Sometimes  it  grows  in  the  contrary 
direction,  falls  into  the  isthmus  faucis,  and  is  apt  to  become 
temporarily  lodged  in  the  larynx,  causing  the  animal  to  breathe 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  with  a  loud  roaring  sound,  and 
often  to  fall  down  from  exhaustion  and  want  of  breath.    By 
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great  effort  tlie  animal^cougHs  the  obstructirigtumoTip  firom^ej 
larynx  into' the  fauces  again,  and  all  at  once  the  roaring  soimdi 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  disappear.  Such. cases  are  tenoioi 
"Benones"  by  horse-coupers. 

The  only  treatment  for  polypus^'is  remoTal;  andttha-best' 
method  is  evulsion  by  the  forcepa  The  instrument  must  bs' 
'passed  up  alongside  of  the  polypus  to  its  roots^  \?here  tn^y; 
must  be  fixed  by  strong  pressure  on  the  handles ;  and  then  taei 
connections  of  the  tumour  must  be  torn  by  a  compound  moYV 
ment  of  turning  and  pulling.  I  have  removed  tbem^vei^ 
successfully  in  this  way.  The  nostril  ought  to  be  afterward^ 
frequently  syringed  with  an  astringent  wash/jsuchias^a  jK)lutioS 
of  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron.'' 

When  the  polypus  grows  into  the  fauccSTit^  is^quiteTpossiSl^ 
to  remove  it-^if  it  can  be  discovered  by  the  hand — ^by  enclosiii^ 
its  pedicle  in  a  noose  of  strong  wire,  and  tearing  it  away  1^ 
strong  and  continuous  traction.  -If  it  were  possible  to  apply! 
the  "  Ecraseur,"  the  removal  of  this  polypus  would  be  rendered 
a  very  easy  matter.  ^Fibrous^tumours^  similar  to '  polypi^' are 
found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.\       ^ 

Fibrous  tumours,  especially  in  the  horse^  are  often'due  td^the 
imprisonment  of  pus  in  the  deep-seated  inter-muscular  structures. 
For  example^  an^apparently.  fibrous  ^tumour,  with  well-defined 
borders,  and  no  appearance^  of  inflammation,  is  often  found  in  the 
inferior  cervical  region7beneath  the  levator  humeri  muscle..  ^It 
arises  from  the  pressure  of^he  collar^  and  when  cut  into^will 
be  found  to  consist  of  the  enormously  thickened  walls  of  an  old 
abscess — small  in  itself,  'and  containing  a  little  pus^  ^.Again, 
these  tumours  may  be  found  upon  those  portions  of  the  horse's 
sides  that  are  liable  to  be  bruised  by  the  shaft  of  the  carfe.  In- 
deed,""  with  the  exception  of  the  subcutaneous  tumours  already 
describedy^the  majority  of  the  so-called  fibrous  tumours  of  the 
horse  are  due  to  the  presence  of  pus  too  deeply  seated  to  find 
its  way^to  the  surfaca 

These^old  abscesses  may  be  removed  "either  by  excision  of 
the  whole  mass,  or  by  destruction  with  caustics.  It  not  very 
laige,  perhaps  the  latter  is  the  quicker  method ;  but  if  very 
large,  the  knife  must  have  the  preference.  It  is  quite  useless  to 
attempt  their  reduction  by  the  use  of  extoroal  stimulants,  such 
as  iodine  or  J^llsters.^ 
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n.— PAPILLOICATOtJS  TUMOURS 

Form  a  class  of  new  formations  of  much  interest,  and  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Warts  (yerrucae)  on  the  skin  and  on  the 
ntmcous  membranes  are  instances  of  them.    Warts  consist  of  a 

thickening  of  the  epidermis,  pro- 
duced hj  accumulation  of  its  scales, 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  papilUd  of 
the  true  skin. 

These  growths  are  found  most 
commonly  in  young  animals,  their 
faTourite  seat  being  the  under  sur« 
face  of  the  abdomen,  the  genitals, 
mammary  glands,  lips  and  eyelids. 
In  the  dog  they  are  often  seen  in 
large  numbers  within  the  mouth, 
appearing  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  and  disappearing  as  quickly. 
When  they  form  on  mucous  mem- 
branes, or  when  found  about  the 
,<''%^^:m°t?nS^  an^.  ttey  are  caUed  condylomata. 
ocmdykaM^  after  the  addition  of  They  are  of  the  Same  nature,  but 
u^  to  which  Sa  fibTODTtwne,  ^^^  Softer  in  consistence  than  the 

fdnning  the  azia    of  the  papilla,    -wartw 

Oataide  are  iiiicleL     h.  h.  BMement         ,j^  ,  j   i.  • 

nemhrmne.     e,  e.  Epidermio  oelli.         Iney  may   DC  temOYecL   Dy  eXCl- 

2S0  diam.— (W«Du)  gion  or  torsion;  twisting  or  puUing 

by  the  band  being  very  oft^  sufiBcient  If  they  are  found 
within  the  sheath  of  the  penis,  or  on  the  prepuce  surrounding 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  the  patient  has  to  be  cast,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  them  removed  by  the  cautery  or  knife,  and  their 
seat  canserised.  If  this  be  not  done,  they  are  apt  to  grow  again. 
Warts  sometimes  grow  to  an  immense  size,  and  hang  like 
bunches  of  onions  below  the  animal's  belly ;  when  cut  into,  they 
are  found  not  only  to  be  warts,  but  also  steatoma,  or  the  subcuta^ 
neous  fibrous  tumours  already  described.  Indeed,  when  this 
kind  of  tumour  breaks  through  the  skin,  it  very  closely  resembles 
a  common  wart  They  are  found  in  horses  and  cattle,  and  most 
commonly  in  young  animals. 

When  in  the  mouth  of  the  dog,  they  may  be  snipped  off  with  a 
peAi  of  scissors ;  their  removal  in  this  way  is  not  succeeded  by 
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mncH  hfl^morrhage,  or  the  moaih  may  be  waahed  twice  or  thrioe 
a  day  with  vinegar,  which  seems  to  have  a  wonderful  effect  in 
destroying  them.  When  on  the  eyelid,  their  removal  most  be 
performed  with  great  caution,  or  the  animal  may  be  damaged  for 
life.  Gentle  and  repeated  touches  with  an  scid,  so  as  to  destroy 
a  thin  pellicle  at  a  time,  is  the  best  method  for  their  removal 
when  so  situated. 

The  *  grapes*  of  chronic  grease  are  similar  to  warts,  eon- 
sisting  of  thickened  epidermis  and  of  enlai^ged  papiU®  and 
sebaceous  foUides;  they  are  best  removed  with  the  actual 
cautery ;  shaved  off,  in  fact,  by  a  sharp-edged  piece  of  iron 
heated  to  a  red  heat 

Another  kind  of  epithelial  tumour  is  found  in  the  vagina, 
especially  of  the  bitch,  larger  than  a    wart,  with  a    lobu- 

lated  surface,  and  much  vascu- 
larity, having  a  tendency  to  bleed 
Several  of  these  vegetations  by  con- 
fluence form  a  large  tumour ;  they  are 
to  be  removed  by  being  enclosed  in 
a  dam,  and  cut  off  by  the  cautery. 
They  may  be  named  as  vascular  epi- 
thelial tumours. 


Fw  81.— FatoeOi^firoiiLtiim-       m. — JATIY  TUlfOUBS  OX  LIFOyATA, 
oar  rsBDOTad  from  Tigina  of  a 

S:,5:'o.^'2^  Consist  of  normal  fat  cdkpadced  to. 

4marian  for  Harah  1872.    800  .gether.  They  occasionally  attain  a  very 

large  size.  When  situated  externally, 
they  must  be  removed  by  excision,  and  the  sac  destroyed  by  a 
slight  touch  of  the  actual  cautery  or  a  caustic  wash.  Vaginal 
tumours  sometimes  consist  of  fat  cdls.  The  tumour  fiom 
which  the  microscopic  view  is  taken  weighed  2  lbs.  6  ox.,  and 
was  removed  from  the  vagina  of  a  cow  by  Mr.  Cart?rright  of 
Whitchurdu 

IT.— -!nSUB01CAT0U8  TUMOUfiS. 

'The  term  neuroma  is  applied  to  a  fibrous  tumour  connected 
with  the  nerves.  In  the  human  being  they  are  of  frequent 
occurrence^  several  hundreds  of  them  boiqg  found  in  <me  sub* 
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ject;  but  in  the  lower  aninials  I  know  of  only  one  set  of  nerves 
upon  which  they  appear,  and  as  the  result  of  an  operation,  namely, 
npon  the  plantar  nerves,  after  their  division  for  foot  lameness. 

These  tnmonrs  appear  within  an  indefinite  period  after  the 
•operation  (neurotomy);  in  one  case  four  years  had  elapsed 
before  they  began  to  fonn.  They  are  of  a  solid  firm  consistence, 
composed  of  a  fibrous  stroma^  the  fibres  of  which  have  a  wavy 
outline,  running  parallel  to  or  interlacing  with  one  another, 
and  having  scattered  throughout  them  numerous  groups  of  cells 
more  or  less  closely  packed  together.  Bokitansky  says — 
^These  tumours  lie  between  the  fasciculi  of  the  nerve,  and  are 
interwoven  with  their  neurilemmatous  sheath;  and  it  is  a 
Mmarkable  and  no  less  important  general  rule,  because  of  the 
Uymptoms  which  may  result  from  its  presence,  or  which  may  be 
«et  up  by  operations  performed  on  it^  that  neuroma  is  never 
deposited  in  the  centre  of  a  nerve,  but  at  its  side,  so  that  only  a 
4imall  part  of  its  fasciculi  is  displaced.  The  displaced  fasciculi 
«re*8pread  abroad  and  stretched  over  the  tumour,  while  the 
greater  mass  of  the  nerve  remains  on  the  other  side  uniiyured, 
And  with  its  fibres  in  connection  with  one  another." 

These  tumours  are  found  as  rounded  or  oval  bodies,  with 
their  long  diameter  along  the  course  of  the  nerve ;  varying  in 
sise,  but  never  very  large ;  moveable  in  the  transverse  but  not  in' 
the  long  direction.  They  are  always  on  the  superior  division 
of  the  cut  nerve.  They  sometimes  cause  great  pain,  manifested 
more  particularly  when  the  horse  is  standing  stilL  He  will 
then  often  liit  his  foot  from  the  ground,  as  if  the  pain  were 
lancinating;  but  the  lameness  is  not  so  evident  when  he  is 
made  to  move.  When  the  tumour  is  pressed  upon,  or  handled 
in  any  way,  the  patient  evinces  acute  agony.  Sometimes,  how- 
over,  these  tumours,  although  of  some  magnitude,  cause  no  in-' 
oonvenience ;  but  they  are  apt  to  be  struck  by  the  opposite  foot^ 
and  so  cause  the  animal  almost  to  fall  to  the  ground.  They 
sometimes  make  their  appearance  in  a  short  time  after  the 
operation  of  neurotomy,  and  are  the  result  of  a  badly  performed 
opemtion;  the  operator  having  divided  the  nerve  below  the 
upper  angle  of  the  wound  in  the  skin,  thus  leaving  a  portion 
of  it  in  the  wound,  which,  becoming  embraced  in  the  reparative  | 
material,  forms  a  nucleus  for  the  growth  of  the  neuroma. 

The  only  treatment  is  excision  by  the  knife. 

2x 
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v.— GABTILAGINOnS  TUMOTTUS,  OB  SKCH0NDB03CAT1. 

These  xnaj  take  place  in  the  soft  parts,, or  in  bone;  thrir 
favourite  seat  being  tlie  region  of  the  sternum,  or  upon  the  ribs. 
They  are  frequently  caused  by  external  injury.  There  are  two 
forms  of  them;  one  being  round  or  oval,  vith  well-defined 
borders,  and  the  otlier  having  no  well-defined  limits,  but  resem- 
bling an  infiltration  into  the  surroundin<;  structures.  In  the 
latter  case  it  will  geneially  be  found  that  the  tumour  arises  from 
the  development  and  growth  of  carti« 
lage  in  an  inflammatory  exudate ;  and 
wounds  involving  the  sternum  are  very 
apt  to  be  accompanied  by  this  compli« 
cation. 

To  the  touch  these  tumours  are  hard 
and  dense,  but  present  a  slight  elasticity. 
They  gradually  increase  in  size,  and 
when  on  the  sternum  become  a  source 
of  hindrance  to  the  animal's  movements, 
causing  him  to  move  with  the  fore  legs 
wide  apart^  and  with  apparent  stiffness 
in  the  gait  The  skin  over  the  en-  aJSia^^ia;^^"**!!^ 
largement  soon  becomes  raw  by  the  groii|«of  oMrtikgeotlh'iHaaa 
fricUon  of  the  elbow  on  its  surface.         ^^^^rift  S^^ 

The  rounded  form  of  tumour  gene-  from  single  oeiis  bj  booomiv*  . 
rally  appears  on  the  cariniform  caitilage  S^I^^'^pf*  *^*-'^^  ""* 


as  a  globular  enlargement,  hard  and  through,  and  in  it  b  mm  m 
firm  to  the  touch,  causing  Uttie  or  no  ^^u^^^^l^u^^ 
inconvenience  to   the    animal,  unless  tanud  aecrated  iummi},   soa 
interfered  with  by  the  collar.  diin.-/Vi«cHow.) 

I  am  not  aware  that  these  tumours  grow  within  the  shell  .of 
a  bone,  as  in  the  human  being,  but  on  the  outside,  and  gene- 
rally fastened  to  the  bony  wall  and  invested  by  the  i>erioBteuni, 
which  is  greatly  thickened  and  overgrown.  When  cut  with  the 
knife^  they  present  a  bright^  greyish,  translucent,  or  pinky-white 
appearance,  and  sometimes  coarsely  granular,  or  opaque,  with 
gritty  points,  as  if  gradually  ossifying.  When  examined  micro- 
scopicidly,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  cartilage  cells,  mixed  with 
fibres  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  The  fibres  are  very  delicate  and 
tufted,  and  contain  the  cartilage  cells,  either  singly  or  in  groups. 
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The  onlj  change  that  occurs  in  these  tnnioan  is  their  ossifica- 
tion into  a  cancellons  stnictare  enclosed  in  a  thin  compact  shell 
of  bone.  I  have  never  seen  the  fatty  d^eneration  or  cjstic 
transformation  spoken  of  by  human  pathologists ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  such  a  change  may  occur. 


1*10.  88.  Fio.  84. 

Viom.  88  Mid  84. — ^Enebondroma.    Fio.  88.  Struotuf  of  ft  Snn  wMhondroinm  ^ 
Hm  light  of  th*  tgnn  reprvMiiti,  aboT*,  nkin«nJ  deposit  in  Mid  Mtmnd  th*  o«Da  ; , 
Md,  below,  ■oDM  ieoUted  o«rtilage  oorpniclM.      VtXK  84.    The  mmm,  after  tho 
addition  of  aoetio  aoid,  rendering  the  Whole    end  eepeoiftllj  the  nnolene— mora 
tmwpwent    SfiO  diMn.^BxiraBiT.) 

Treatment. — ^The  only  method  is  their  removal  by  exdsion^i 
and  that  as  early  as  possible. 

VL— CBUSTA-PXTBOSA  TUHOUBS. 

The  following  drawing  represents  a  section  of  a  tumour  now  in 
ihe  Yeterinary  College  Museum,  composed-  of  crusta-petrosa, 
attached  to  one  of  the  molars  of  the  ox.  I  have  no  history  of 
the  case ;  but  upon  examination  find  that  the  attached  tooth  is 
the  last  molar  of  the  upper  jaw. 

At  A.  thB  tooth  is  represented  with  its  table  running  obliquely 
downwards  towards  C,  and  its  crown  lost  in  the  adventitious 
substance.  B,  The  shining  surface  of  the  section,  and  C.  the 
crown  surface  of  the  tumour,  slightly  worn  upon  its  inferior 
aspect  by  contact  with  the  teeth* of  the  opposing  jaw.  The 
tumour  weighs  1  lb.  3  02. 

Tomes  describes  a  similar  condition  of  the  crusta-petrosa  under 
the  term  dental  exostosis  or  hypertrophy  of  the  cementum,  and 
he  8ay»— **  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  surfaces  of  the  fangs 
of  teeth  are  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  cementum.  Under 
certain  circumstances  this  layer  becomes  increased  in  thickness 
by  additions  on  the  external  surface.     The  newly  added  cemen- 
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turn  18  in  every  way  eimilar  in  structnie  to  that  proYioosIy  form- 
ing part  of  the  tooth."     He  again  says — "  In  dental  exostoos 


710.89. 

the  amount  of  new  cementnm  may  be  rerj  alight,  or  may  be 
considerable  in  quantity  The  affected  fang  may  be  but  HUle 
enlarged,  or  it  may  be  increaaed  to  twice  its  natural  size.  Near 
about  the  end  of  the  fang  is  the  moat  common  situation  to  fiud 
the  greatest  amount  of  cementum;  but  you  seldom  find  an 
increase  on  one  side  of  the  fang  only,  unless  the  opposite  side 
has  been  exposed  by  the  abeorption  of  the  gum,  or  deprived  of 
its  periosteal  covering.  In  some  cases  nodules  of  cementum  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  fang,  even  near  the  neck  of  the 
tooth."  And  he  concludes  that  **  dental  exostosis  is  caused  by 
that  condition  of  the  periosteum  which  is  called  irritation — a 
state  usually  induced  by  pre-existiug  disease  in  other  dental 
tissues,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  by  caries — not  always, 
however."— (2>«Ua/  Phynology  and  Surgery,  by  JoHM  Toios^ 
Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.) 


Vn. — CALGABEOUS  TTJUOimS— PBAMIIOIIA. 

Tliese  consist  of  a  deposit  of  calcareous  salts  in  various  parts  of 
the  body — in  the  testicle,  parenchyma  of  organs,  and  upon  nerves 

Psammoma  often  constitutes  those  tumours  found  within  the 
fulds  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  pt  the  horse,  and  is 
important  when  sufficiently  laige  to  induce  symptoms  of  brain 
pressure. 
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YUL — 08SXOX7S  TUHOUBS  AKD  OSTBOPHYTES 

Are  very  irregular,  of  a  warty  atalaotio  shape,  and  are  common 
in  the  neighbonrhood  of  jointa  where  the  artioular  surface  i^ 
aflfected  with  caries,  and  sometimes  surround  the  tendons  of  a 
limb  when  no  joint  disease  is  present.— (Bee  Photo-lithograph, 
Plate  I^  Fig.  4) 

Ihey  result  from  the  ossification  of  an  exudate  which  hae 
been  formed  in  consequence  of  some  cause  of  inflammation. 
Osseous  tumours  are  of  a  more  compact  structure  than  osteo- 
phytes, and  grow  more  from  the  compact  structure  of  the  bone 
itself.  Cases  of  great  lameness  sometimes  occur  from  these  new 
formations  becoming  inflamed  from  accidental  causes,  and  I 
hare  seen  necrosiB  of  them  produce  sloughing  of  the  skin,  and 
the  formation  of  sinusips. 

IX. — OSTEOID  TUMOURS— OSTEOHA. 

(See  Photo-lithograph,  Plate  I,  Fig.  9.) 
These  are  tumours  of  irregularly  protuberant  surface,  affect- 
ing both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  homed  cattle.  '  They  are 
generally  of  a  slow,  but  sometimes  of  a  rapid  growth,  and 
when  so,  they  possess  some  malignity  (see  Ostea-Sarcoma.)  They 
consist  of  a  cancellous  bony  tissue,  forming  trabecula,  which  sur- 
round spaces  filled  with  a  greyish  white,  yascular,  fibrous  material, 
in  whicih  a-vaiying  quantity  of  cells  and  nuclei  are  imbedded. 

These  tumours  may  vary  in  their  density,  from  the  presence 
of  more  or  less  bony  structure  in  their  formation. 

If  not  depending  upon  the  presence  of  the  actinomyces,  or 
upon  the  irritation  of  the  tubercular  bacillus,  when  these  tumours 
would  be  more  properly  classed  amongst  ''inflammatory 
growths,"  the  osteoma,  benign  in  their  nature,  are  very  rarely 
met  with  in  practice.  The  tumours  of  the  maxillae  of  cattle  are 
generally  evidences  of  actinomycosis,  now  said  to  be  curable  by 
iodide  of  potassium  given  internally. 

The  only  treatment  that  can  be  recommended  is  the  xemoval 
of  the  tumour  at  its  very  earliest  stage,  and  before  it  has 
attained  any  sixe.  If  it  be  of  any  magnitude  no  treatment 
should  be  attempted,  but  the  animal  ought  to  be  fed  for 
•  slaughter,  if  not  already  fit  These  tumours  do  not  seem  to 
cause  much  pain  or  inconvenience  for  i  long  time,  and  hence, 
^ihe  animal  will  feed  well  enough. 
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X— PABAsmo  mvoL 

The  oompoond  cysts  indade  the  hydatid  lunrol  conditions  of 
many  parasites,  such  a»-* 

ydieereuB  iovia — in  the  mnsdes  of  honied  cattle. 
^  eeUtdoiCB — ^mosdes  of  the  pig. 

^         I?m/9niii9-— entrails  of  hares,  &a 
^  eueumerinus — body  of  dog  lonae. 

^  UnuioMu  —  liver,    walls    of   mesentery,  pleura, 

pericardium,  diaphragm,  &&  of  sheep  and 
pigs. 
»         foBoiciarU — liyer  of  rat  and  mouse. 
SeehifioooeevM  M^mnonim— laige    bladder-worms    in    liTei; 

heart,  lungs,  &c. 
CcmuruB  eerebraJia — in  brain  of  herbiTora,  particularly  sheep. 

Of  these,  however,  the  CcmuruB  arebralii  and  the  Seehituocei 
are  the  only  ones  which  attain  any  sizei 

XI, — OTSnO  TUMOUBS  OP  0T8T8. 

Are  not  now  regarded  as  tumours  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  They  are  cavities  containing  a  liquid  or  pultaceous  mat- 
ter, enclosed  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  capsule,  which  may  be  a 
new  formation  or  a  pre-existing  structure,  distinctly  extravasated 
with  or  by  its  own  secretion.  Pafs^et  divided  them  into  simple 
or  barren,  and  compound  or  proliferous. 

The  barren  cysts  contain  a  fluid-like  serum,  such  as  that 
found  in  serous  abscesses  (capped  dbow  and  capped  hock),  or 
Synovia-like  fluid,  as  in  the  enlarged  burssd  (wind-galls) ;  whilat 
others  contain  a  more  highly  organised  fluid,  as  in  ranula. 
These  cysts,  according  to  the  same  authority,  have  at  least 
.  three  modes  of  origin,  laf.  Some  are  formed  by  the  enlarge* 
ment  and  fusion  of  the  spaces  or  areoiie  of  the  connective  or 
other  tissues.  In  these  spaces  fluids  accumulate;  the  tissues 
become  rarefied,  and  gradually  the  boundaries  of  the  spaces  are 
levelled  down  and  walled  in,  till  a  perfect  sac  or  cyst  is  formed, 
the  walk  of  which  conUuue  to  secrete. 

2d.  Some  cysts  are  formed  by  dilatation  and  growth  of  natural 
ducts  or  saoouli,  as  are  those  sebaceous  or  epidermal  cysts, 
wluch«  formed  by  hair  foUiolss,  have  permanent  openings.    Such 
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are  also  certain  OTBts  oontaining  xnilk  that  are  formed  of  enlarged 
lactiferons  tube%  such  as  the  ovarian  cystSy  formed  bj  the  over- 
grown Graafian  vesioles;  and  snch  appear  to  be  certain  cysts 
formed  of  dilated  portions  of  blood-vessels  shut  off  from  the  main 
streams,  whilst  others  are  degenerate,  malignant  growths,  usually 
of  a  sarcomatoas  nature. 

3dL  Manjf  and  perhaps  the  great  majority  of  cysts,  such  as 
those  of  the  kidney,  the  choroid  plexuses,  the  chorion,  and  the 
thyroid  gland,  are  formed  by  the  enormous  growth  of  n^w  ele- 
mentary structures,  having  the  character  of  ceUs  or  nuclei^ which 
pursue  a  morbid  course  from  their  origin,  or  from  a  very  early 
period  of  their  development. 

Simple  or  barren  cysts  may  be  divided  into  gaseous,  serous, 
^fnovial,  mucous,  retentive,  and  haemorrhagic. 

Gaseous  cysts  have  been  observed  by  Hunter  on  the  intes- 
tines of  pigs.  I  have  frequently  seen  them  on  the  intestines 
of  dogSL  A  cyst  of  this  kind  often  forms  on  the  hind  quarters 
of  horses,  in  the  region  of  the  trochanter  major  of  the  femur, 
which  does  not  seem  to  contain  any  fluid  when  cut  into,  and 
upon  dissection  presents  a  mere  cavity,  lined  by  a  glistening  grey 
membrane.  It  can  be  distinctly  observed  in  the  living  animal 
Can  the  term  wind-gall,  as  applied  to  distended  sjmovial  bursie^ 
have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  this  cjBt  seemingly  contained 
nothing  but  air  f 

Serous  cysts  arise  in  two  ways: — Id.  From  the  effects  of 
prossure ;  and  2d.,  without  evident  cause.  To  the  first  belong 
capped  hock,  capped  elbow,  and  other  so-called  serous  abscesses. 

Serous  ab&uwu  are  soft  tumours,  formed  by  an  effusion  of  serum 
into  the  areolsB  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  part^  which  be- 
comes condensed,  and  marks  out  the  limits  of  the  cyst  Within 
the  cyst  the  fibrous  trabeculie,  or  bands  of  connective  tissue,  are 
gradually  absorbed,  and  give  place  to  the  effusion,  until  at  last 
a  cavity  is  formed,  which  is  filled  with  serum,  and  Hied  by  a 
more  or  less  perfect  epithelium.  In  some  serous  abscesses,  mora 
poitioularly  if  caused  by  great  pressure  or  friction,  inflammatory 
products  are  formed,  which  become  consolidated;  or  a  per* 
fectly  formed  cyst  may  inflame,  and  become  converted  into  a 
solid  tumour.  In  others  again,  the  areolar  structure  is  not  sa 
completely  removed,  and  the  serosity  will  be  found  in  various 
alveoli  or  spaces,  giving  to  the  tumour  a  honeycomb  appearance 
when  cut  inta 
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When  on  the  elbow,  the  best  treatment  ie  the  ledne^n  cf 
Die  tomotir  by  punotaie;  the  ctmty  afterwazdsinjected mth  a 
eolation  of  eolphate  of  zinc,  or  of  iodine,  and  the  orifice  of 
pnnctore  kept  open  nntil  the  cavity  of  the  cyst  has  become 
ooliterated.  Another  plan  is  to  excite  the  Boppuratiye  actum 
in  it  after  it  has  been  punctured,  by  iigecting  a  stimnlatmg 
•mixture,  fis  ammonia  and  oil,  or  by  inserting  a  seton  through 
its  centre.  It  is  useless  to  puncture  and  allow  the  wound  to 
close  immediately,  for  the  waUs  of  the  sac  haye  acquired 
eecreting  properties,  and  continue  to  pour  out  the  serosity,  which 
will  speedily  fill  the  cavity  6f  the  cyst  It  is  therefore  necessaiy 
to  keep  the  puncture  open  until  the  walls  of  the  sac  have  be* 
come  adherent  to  each  other,  and  iter  cavity  destroyed. 

When  the  cyst  has  become  consolidated  by  the  causes  already 
pven,  it  will  often  be  found  that  a  little  suppuration  occurs  in 
the  centre  of  the  tumour;  but  it  is  never  veiy  extensive,  and 
the  suppurative  spot  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall  of  condensed 
fibrous  tissud  of  a  greyish  appearance. 

There  are  two  ways  of  removing  the  tumour  when  in  this 
condition — ^by  excision,  and  by  sloughing  it  with  escharotic& 
I  have  tried  both  plans,  and  prefer  the  latter,  provided  it  is 
carefully  dona  I  puncture  the  tumour  in  two  or  three  places, 
and  jnsert  into  each  puncture  a  very  small  quantity  of  finely 
powdered  corrosive  sublimate  and  arsenic,  in  equal  parts,  rolled 
up  in  a  small  piece  of  tissue  paper.  The  efiect  of  this  is  two- 
fold:— (Isi.)  It  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  tissue  which  it 
touches;  and  (2i2,)  Excites  absorption  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  tumour.  The  absorption  first  excited  in  the  living 
structures  in  immediate  contact  with  those  destroyed  by  the 
agent,  whereby  a  line  of  demarcation  is  formed  between  the 
living  and  dead  tissue,  becomes  general  throughout  the  tumour, 
and  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  diminished  in 
volume  in  every  direction.  After  the  sloughs  caused  by  the 
eschaxotics  have  been  removed,  the  parts  should  be  kept  dean 
for  a  few  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  reapply 
the  caustic. 

If  excision  with  the  knife  be  prefexred,  the  operator  must 
make  his  incision  in  the  peipeadicular  direction  only,  as  a 
crucial  incision  leaves  an  ugly  HeTnish.  Two  incisions  paraM 
to  each  other  may  be  required  in  very  large  tamouz8»  and  abool 
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an  .incb  apart,  in  order  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  skin,  which,- 
if  left,  would  be  an  ugly  blemish. 

Capped  elbow  is  caused  hy  the  animal  lying  upon  the  heels 
of  his  shoe,  and  is  apt  to  be  produced  hj  a  shoe  too  long  in  the 
lieela  It  must  therefore  be  remembered  that  the  application 
of  proper  shoes  is  the  first  step  in  the  treatment,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, that  a  pad  or  bandage  should  be  placed  around  the  foot^ 
in  order  to  prevent  any  chance  of  bruising  during  the  period 
of  treatment,  and  for  some  time  after  recovery.  Some  horses 
will  cap  their  elbows,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  are  shod, 
and  these,  whilst  in  the  stable,  should  always  have  a  boot 
or  pad  to  cover  the  heels  of  the  shoe  and  posterior  parts  of 
the  footb 

The  treatment  for  capped  hock  is  a  more  difficult  matter,  for 
unless  great  care  be  taken,  a  small  enlai^ement  on  the  point  of 
the  OS  calcis— of  a  soft  pliable  nature — ^may  become  converted 
into  a  hard,  solid,  and  unsightly  swelling,  which  will  lessen  the 
value  of  the  animal  to  a  very  great  extent 

Serous  capped  hacks  are  most  frequently  seen  in  well-bred 
horses,  whilst  capped  elbows  prevail  amongst  those  of  a  coarser 
breed.  Kot  that  tiiere  is  any  special  predisposition  in  either 
(dass  of  animal,  but  from  the  facts  that  coarse  horses  are  shod 
with  tumed-up  or  long  heels,*  and  that  the  well-bred  ones  are 
liable  to  accidents  to  the  points  of  the  hocks  firom  kicking  in 
harness  or  in  the  stable,  being,  as  a  rule,. more  restless  at  night 
than  the  coaiser-bred  horse. 

Some  horses  have  a  habit  of  scraping  all  their  bedding  from 
under  them,  and  of  lying  upon  the  bare  floor  of  the  stalL  .  Such 
are  very  frequently  seen  with  the  points  of  their  hocks  enlaiged. 
I  always  look  with  suspicion  upon  horses  with -this  blemish,  as 
generally  it  is  indicative  of  some  vice. 

If  the  enlargement  is  not  very  xmsightly,  it  should  be  left 
alone;  if  there  is  any  heat  of  skin  and  inflammation,  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  to  the  x»art  and  the  administration  of  a  purgative 
will  constitute  the  best  treatment  But  if  the  sac  be  laige  and 
the  hock  unsightly,  the  insertion  of  a  seton  through  it,  not 
merely  between  it  and  the  akin,  will  occasionally  reduce  it 
There  is  no  danger  in  this,  for  tiiere  is  no  synovial  cavity 
interfered  with  in  any  way.  The  seton  should  '■^main  in  for 
a  fortnight  but  no  longer,  as  it  is  apt,  if  kept  in  too  long,  to 
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pioduco  considerable  tliickening  of  the  subcutaneoua  tiflsuefl  of 
tlie  parts  suirorjidizig  its  course.  The  ojrst  sometimes  becomes 
consolidated,  either  from  the  treatment  employed  for  its  removal, 
or  from  some  other  cause.  The  repeated  application  of  iodine^ 
or  its  combination  with  mercury^  will  often  reduce  it  very  con- 
siderably. In  some  cases  a  strong  application,  such  as  one  dram 
of  the  biniodide  of  mercury  to  the  oimce  of  lard,  will  answer; 
in  others,  a  frequent  application  of  a  milder  preparation  will 
do  best  I  hare  found  the  following  a  very  nice  remedy: — 
Hydrargyrum  biniod.,  one  drachm;  water,  twelve  ounces;  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  dissolve  the 
biniodide.  This  is  to  be  applied  once  or  twice  a  day  until 
slight  soreness  is  produced,  and  reapplied  when  the  soreness 
disappears.  If  possible,  the  horse  should  be  turned  out  to  grass, 
or  kept  in  a  thickly  bedded  box  during  treatment 

Cysts  upon  the  hock  or  elbow,  or  indeed  upon  any  part  of 
the  body,  if  they  do  not  cause  lameness,  are  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  unsoundness. 

A  form  of  capped  hock  arising  from  disease  of  the  os  calds, 
and  an  unsoundness,  has  been  already  described  (page  312). 

In  some  rare  instances  collections  of  fluid-forming  cysts  occur 
in  front  of  the  patella,  the  knees,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
They  may  be  opened  with  safety. 

In  homed  cattie  immense  cysts  form  in  front  of  the  knees, 
caused  by  the  animal  being  compelled  to  lie  upon  a  hard  floor. 
A  seton  through  their  substance,  and  the  application  of  a  bandage, 
to  prevent  bruising  whilst  the  patient  is  lying  down,  will  gene- 
rally remove  them. 

Serous  cysts  form  in  the  ovaries,  mammary  glands  of  bitches, 
in  the  thyroid  body  of  all  our  patients,  and  in  the  facial  sinuses 
of  the  horse  and  ox. 

The  cystic  growths  which  are  found  in  the  ovaries  are  either 
simple  or  unilocular,  compound  or  multilocular;  sometimes 
scarcely  increasing  the  normal  size  of  the  ovary,  which  is  found 
to  haveiost  its  natural  structure,  and  its  place  taken  up  by  a 
number  of  small  cysts';  they  are  supposed  to  result  from  dis- 
tention of  the  Graafian  vesicles  by  a  morbid  increase  of  their 
contents.  In  other  cases  the  cystic  growths  attain  an  immense 
size,  and  hold  a  large  quantity  of  duid,  which  distends  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  presents  a  swelling  externally  which 
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flnctnatea  "on  presaiire.  Has  form  of  dropsy  Is  common  in 
litvliefl.  The  treatment  is  by  tapping  (paracentesis),  and  aftec^ 
wards  injecting  the  tincture  of  iodine  through  the  canula.  1 
have  repeatedly  performed  this  operation  with  success.  I  gene- 
rally introduce  the  trocar  as  near  the  base  of  the  tumour  as 
possible,  and  send  it  upwards  obliquely  through  the  skin  and 
smbcutaneons  tissues.  The  limits  of  the  tumour  in  bitches 
may  be  Tory  well  defined  by  a  careful  external  manipulation. 

In  the  cow  sfnall  ovarian  cysts  are  sometimes  a  cause  of  nyi^ 
pbomania.  Th6ir  presence  can  be  detected  by  an  examination 
per  rectum,  which  must  be  thoroughly  emptied,  and  the  hand, 
being  introduced  into  it,  is  passed  over  the  uterus  until  it  reaches' 
the  ovaries.  The  diseased  ovary  is  laiger  than  the  healthy  one, 
is  irregular  and  lumpy  on  its  surface,  and  more  or  less  elastia 
Moderate  compression  will  cause  rupture  of  the  cysts.  On  the 
following  day  there  may  be  increased  excitement^  with  trifling 
fever;  but  with  quiet  and  a  light  diet  these  soon  disappear. 
Oceti  avers  that  tubercular  masses  in  the  ovaries  may  be  dis- 
pelled in  the  same  manner. — {Veterinary  Journal.) 

Ovarian  dropsy  has  also  been  seen  in  the  cow  and  in  the 
znare. 

Cysts  in  connection  with  mucous  membranes  iwd  glands  are 
termed  *  mucous  cysts,*^  and  may  be  witnessed  occasionally  in 
the  mouths  and  on  the  lips,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
eyes,  of  the  lower  animals.  I  have  seen  that  form  called  ranula, 
which  is  a  sac  containing  a  glairy  fluid,  situated  under  the 
tongue,  on  either  side  of  the  fnenum.  It  impedes  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue,  and  causes  the  patient  to  froth  at  the 
mouth.  It  requires  to  be  removed  by  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the 
cavity  touched  with  caustic.  Pointer  and  setter  dogs  are  subject 
to  ranula.  ^_  _ 

Cysts  in  the  thyroid  body  constitute  bronchocele ;  they  are 
said  to  be  caused  by  the  water  which  the  animals  drink,  and 
that  if  the  water  be  changed  they  will  disappear.  But  I  have 
Bome  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  bronchocele 
is  solely  caused  by  the  presence  of  magnesian  lime  in  the  water, 
as  I  have  seen  well-marked  cases  in  young  foak,  and  in  laigo 
flocks  of  lambs,  where  this  could  not  possibly  be  the  cause. 
Doubtless  it  is  found  most  abundantly  on  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone foxmations ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  low  situations. 
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or  a  damp  aimospheie  upon  elevated  situatioiiB,  will  act  as  eanaet 
of  bronchocele. 

It  is  detected  hj  a  soft  flactuating  swelling  of  tbe  thyroid 
body,  occupying  one  or  both  sides  of  the  larynx.  Treatment: 
Bemoval  of  apparent  causes,  with  good  food,  Varm  shelter,  and 
the  administration  of  iodine  or  its  salts.  If  these  are  not  suc- 
cessful, and  if  the  swelling  interfere  wifch  the  usefulness  or  value  ^ 
of  the  patients,  parocoittesis  must  be  purformed,  and  the  sacs 
afterwards  injected  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

Of  the  compound  or  proliferous  cysts  we  have  examples  in 
cysts  bearing  cysts,  constituting  the  compound  serous  cysts  of 
the  ovaries,  thyroid  body,  and  mammary  gland;  in  cutaneous 
proliferous  cysts,  or  cysts  bearing  hair  and  skin ;  and  in  danti- 
gerous  or  teeth-bearing  cysts. 

Of  the  cutaneous  cysts  we  have  many  examples  from  the 
horse,  cow,  and  dog.  Hair-bearing  cysts  have  been  found  in 
parts  far  removed  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
brain  and  ovaries. 

Mr.  Paget  says,  that  '^  it  is  perhaps  only  during  the  vigour  of 
the  formative  forces  in  the  foetal  or  earliest  extra-uterine  periods 
of  life  that  cysts  thus  highly  organized  and  productive  are  ever 
formed.  The  iebaeeous,  epidermal,  or  ettiieular  cysts  that  grow  in 
later  life  are  imperfect,  impotent  imitations  of  these,  yet  clearly 
are  the  same  disease,  and  are  therefore  most  naturally  classed 
with  the  proliferous  cysts,  needing  only  to  bo  named  according 
to  their  contents." 

The  truth  of  the  above  quotation  must  be  apparent  to  all  who 
have  seen  cases  of  this  kind,  for  they  are  generally  found  in 
very  young  animals  as  small  hard  tumours,  some  of  them  having 
a  very  small  aperture  through  which  some  of  their  contents  can 
be  pressed  out,  whilst  the  majority  of  them  are  without  any 
aperture  whatever.  When  cut  into,  they  are  found  to  contain  hair, 
along  with  sebaceous  matter,  forming  a  globular  and  hardened 
mass,  enclosed  in  a  cyst  with  a  laminated  pliable  wall,  lined  with 
epidermis  and  covered  with  hair. 

The  most  important  compound  cystic  diseases  that  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  veterinarian  are — l$t.  That  where  multiple 
cyBts,  or  2d.,  dentigerous  cystic  growths,  invade  the  superior 
maxillary  sinuses.  (Photo-lithograph,  Plate  II.,  Fig.  8,  is  an 
illustralj^on  of  the  former,  and  Fig.  9  of  the  latter.) 
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.The  first  form  is  fotxnd  in  animals  during  the  active  pmod 
•cf  dentition — ^from  one  to  three  jears  old — and  is  lecognised 
Jrj  a  gradual  enlargement  of  one  or  both  sides  of  the  face, 
usually  of  one  side  only,  with  a  discharge  from  the  nostril  of 
ftn  albuminous  fluid  of  the  consistence  of  synovia,  which 
gradually  changes  into  a  purulent  matter  streaked  with  Uood. 
There  is  a  snufEling  sound  in  the  breathing,  as  if  the  nasal 
oavily  were  diminished  in  calibre;  and  this,  as  well  as  the 
•welling  and  discharge,  increases-H^metimes  very  rapidly,  at 
other  time  more  slowly,  until  at  last  the  animal  has  to  be 
destroyed. 

There  is  no  cough,  or  if  there  be,  it  is  only  accidental,  and 
the  animal  usually  feeds  well  and  thrives  moderately. 

On  making  a  pad-martem  examination  the  superior  maxiUary 
sinus  will  be  found  to  contain  a  rounded  mass  (made  up  of 
numerous  ceUs,  containing  a  glairy  fluid),  pressing  upon  the 
nasal  borders  and  turbinated  bones,  causing  them  to  bulge  into 
the  nasal  cavity,  diminishing  its  calibre,  producing  a  difficulty  in 
Iweatliing,  and  a  snufiSing  sound  during  the  egteas  and  ingress  of 
tlie  air. 

Upon  trephining  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  discovered  that 
the  sinus  contains  a  glairy  fluid,  and  a  friable  and  highly  vascu* 
lar  mass,  which  forms  the  walls  of  the  cysts,  having  a  structure 
similar  to  that  of  the  turbinated  bones.  Whether  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary development  of  the  sinus  before  the  bones  of  the  face 
jire  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  it^  or  whether  it  is  a  new 
formation — a  cyst — ^I  can  scarcely  determine ;  but  whatever  it 
may  be,  it  can  be  removed  by  an  operation  if  it  has  not  been 
allowed  to  go  on  too  long.  The  method  of  operation  is  as  fol- 
lows:— Make  an  incision  through  the  skin  about  four  inches 
long,  and  dissect  it  upwards  as  a  flap ;  trephine  the  face,  near 
.  the  junction  of  the  nasal  and  superior  maxillary  bones  of  the  side 
affected,  in  two  places,  about  three  inches  apart ;  and  with  the 
bone  forceps  remove  the  bone  between  the  two  apertures,  making 
the  gap  about  an  inch  in  width,  then  with  a  hook  and  sharp 
scalpel  dissect  the  whole  of  the  sac  away,  taking  care  not  to 
disturb  the  young  teeth.  If  it  be  found  that  the  turbinated 
bones  have  been  pressed  into  the  nasal  cavity,  a  portion  of  them 
may  be  removed  alsa  After  washing  out  the  tUbrit  of  the  sao 
and  clots  of  bloody  bring  the  skir.  to  its  proper  {>osition,  and 
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■ecnre  it  hy  metallio  sutoie.  When  the  wound  is  healed,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  diachaxge  from  the  noee  and  the  difficultj  in 
breathing  have  diaappeaied,  and  that  the  life  of  aTaluaUejoung 
animal  has  been  saved. 


DXMTIOIBOUS  OTBTB  OB  TBEIH  TUXOXTBa. 

QjrstB  containing  teeth  hare  heen.  found  in  the  testicles  and 
other  parts  of  the  body;  but  the  teeth-bearing  cysts,  which  are 
of  importance  to  practical  men,  are  those  immense  collections  of 
imperfect  teeth-forming  tumours  within  the  antrum,  as  shown 
in  Photo-lithograph,  Plate  IL,  Fig.  9.  I  have  met  sereral  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  have  extracted  teeth  from  even  so  high  as  tha 
base  of  the  ear. 

During  life,  these  tumours  aie  distingmshaUe  by  more  or  less 
disfigurement  of  the  face,  by  a  bulging  outwards  of  the  superior 
maxillaiy  bone,  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  amaurosiB  of  one 
eye,  succeeded  by  atrophy  of  the  eye  from  the  pressu^  of  the 
growing  tumour.  In  other  cases,  these  complications  are  not 
present,  but  now  and  then  an  abscess  forms  in  the  post-orbital 
region,  which  will  be  found  upon  examination  to  contam  a  hard 
body — an  imperfect  tooth. 

To  understand  the  process  by  which  these  *  teeth  tumours* 
are  formed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember  that  the  teeth  of 
all  animalfl  belong  to  and  arise  from  the  membraneous  portion 
of  the  digestive  canal,  and  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  foetal 
life  a  provision  is  made  for  the  development  of  the  permanent 
teeth,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  temporary  ones.  This  provi* 
sion,  according  to  Goodsir,  who  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  is  as  follows: — As  early  as  the  sixth  week  of  intra- 
uteral  life  (in  the  human  foetus)  a  groove  appears  along  the 
border  of  the  future  jaws,  called  the  prinUiiv$  dental  ffroove, 
which  is  lined  by  the  membrane  of  the  mouth.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  groove  projections — ^papillfid— spring  up,  corresponding 
in  number  with  the  temporary  teeth ;  these  gradually  increase  in 
size,  and  acquire  the  shape  of  the  future  teeth. 

Whilst  the  growth  of  the  papills  is  going  on,  partitions  are 
formed  across  the  groove,  by  which  they  become  separated 
from  each  other.  These  partitions  subsequentiy  form  the  bonv 
sockets. 
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the  formation  of  these  partitions  places  eacli  papilla  in  a"* 
separate  cavitj ;  and  concurrent  with  this  process,  small  growths 
take  place  upon  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  just  as  it  dips 
into  the  papillary  cavity  or  follicle,  which  finally,  by  union, 
"with  other  growths,  form  a  lid  which  covers  the  papilla  in  a 
'  closed  sac  or  bag. 

Before  the  final  closing  of  the  follicle,  a  slight  folding  inwarda 
of  its  lining  membrane  takes  place. 

This  folding  inwards  of  the  membrane  of  the  primitive  groove^ 
'is  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  cavity — the  catnty  of  reserve 
— which  furnishes  a  delicate  mucous  membrane  for  the  future* 
formation  of  the  permanent  teeth.  By  consulting  the  diagram 
the  reader  will  better  understand  thifl  process.  •  Fig.  1  shows  the; 
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pa|)illa  standing  in  the  groove,  and  a  slight  folding  inwards  of 
the  membrane  of  the  primitive  groove  near  to  the  lid  on  the 
ri^ht  tide.  Fig.  'I  mokes  this  more  apparent ;  and  in  the  other 
Figs,  we  find  the  fielded  membrane  considerably  altered  in  form, 
and  increased  in  size,  liaving  a  projection  from  its  bottom  l>art,, 
— the  papilla  destined  for  the  production  of  the  permanent  tooth 
detadied  from  its  follicle. — (From  Simoxdb  On  the  Age  qf  the  Ox^ 
&c,  1854) 

From  a  study  of  this,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cavity  in 

Lnhioh  the  permanent  tooth  is  developed  is  a  mere  detachment. 

L  from  the  lining  of  the  primitive  groove,  by  the  formation  of  a 
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fold  in  tlie  lining  membrane,  and  that  in  ihvi'^csLTity  a  papilla 
in  formed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  that  of  a  temporary 
tooth.  Novr,  I  look  upon  the  formation  of  these  dental  tumours 
as  being  due  to  pome  eccentricity  in  this  folding  of  the  lining 
luembrane,  by  which  the  cavity  of  reserve  is  made  up  of  several 
folds :  that  tlicse  folds  become  eventually  separated  from  each 
other,  forming  separate  cavities  of  resen.'e ;  and  that  a  papilla 
becomes  developed  in  each  cavity  thus  formed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  those  constituting  the  papillae  of  the  natural  teeth. 
These  irregular  papill»  become  finally  converted  into  iiregular 
toeth,  which,  for  want  of  space  in  the  mouth,  are  forced' upwards 
Into  the  antrum,  and — as  in  the  photo-lithograph — ^inay  com- 
pletely block  it  up,  as  well  as  the  posterior  nasal  opening.  I 
have  classified  them  as  cystic  tumours,  as,  in  the  first  instance 


fio.  87  and  DUgrmm,  showing  rappotad  development  of  dentigeroiu  tmnour 
A,  'Eccentric  folding  of  ** cavity  of  reserve,"  8  and  i  shotting  its  two  eztremitiee 
S,  the  SMitL  B»  Further  development  of  tooth,  and  of  the  eccentric  folding  of  th« 
merve  eavitj,  the  folcU  becoming  neporated  from  each  other,  each  fold  forming  9^ 
ea|iarate  cavitj.  C,  fthowa  two  real  teeth  removed  from  a  tomour  impecfccit/ 
nniiad,  each  tooth  having  a  pulp  cavity. 

ihoy  are  enclosed  in  sacs  or  cysts;  they,  h9wever,  soon  bunt 
through  their  investing  membmne,  and  form  a  large  tumour, 
composed  entirely  of  teeth,  having  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  and 
running  in  different  directions.  The  teeth  vaiy  in  size,  some 
being  very  small,  others  nearly  as  large  as  a  pennaneut  molar; 
each  tooth  has  a  pulp  cavity,  and  is  composed  of  the  same 
structures  as  the  natural  teeth. 

Should  their  removal  be  determined  upon,  it  will  be  necessaiy 
to  trephine  the  superior  maxillary  sinus,  an4^detack  them  with 
the-forceps. 
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THE  SABCOMAf A« 

As  already  stated,  tlie  aarcoma  are  tumonrs  bnflt  tip  on  tbe 
type  of  embryonic  connective  tisane,  and  in  "whicb,  as  in 
embryonic  life,  the  cellular  elements  predominate  over  the  in- 
terceUnlar  substance.  The  sarcoma  are  by  far  the  most  common 
forms  of  malignant  tumours  met  "with  in  veterinary  practice^ 
particularly  in  the  horse,  although  all  the  ordinary  patients  of 
the  veterinarian  are  subject  to  their  inroads. 

They  vary  in  consistence  from  hardish  nodulated  masses,  as 
in  lympho-sarcoma,  to  those  of  a  soft  colloid  character,  resem- 
bling embryonic  tissue  in  its  most  immature — gelatinous — stagey 
and  when  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  small  round  cells  and  a 
eofb  amorphous  intercellular  substance.  There  is  generally, 
however,  an  attempt  at  the  formation  of  some  higher  kind  of 
connective  tissue,  and  consequently  there  are  varieties  of  these 
tumours,  but  that  most  commonly — ^nay,  almost  invariably^ 
Been  in  horses  and  cattle  is  the  small  round-celled  sarcoma, 
vrhich  are  very  soft  and  rapidly  growing  tumours,  and  chiefly 


Tia,  SS.— SaroomaiouB  ceDs,  with  a  few  fibrak 
From  the  dog. 

occur  primarily  in  fascise,  loose  subcutaneous  tissues,  in  the 
connective  tissue  of  tbe  nerve  centres,  frequexrtly'm  the  retina, 
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oonstitating  fungus  hiematodes :  from  the  periosteum;  and  in 
man  from  the  medullary  tissue  of  bones;  and,  secondarOj, 
these  gro^vUl9  invade  the  lungs,  and  afterwards  alTect  the 
more  vascular  organSi  in  which  there  is  a  complex  capilkiy 
network. 

When  cut  into,  they  are  of  a  uniform  soft^  brain-like  con- 
sistence, of  a  reddish  white  or  grey  colour,  somewhat  transluceut 
or  opaque,  very  vaseular,  the  blood-vessels  being  often  dilated^ 
varicose,  and  liable  to  rupture,  which  gives  rise  to  ecchymoses, 
the  form&tion  of  blood  cysts,  and,  if  the  skin  be  broken,  to 
hemorrhage.  On  scraping  the  cut  surface,  a  thickish  juice,  rich 
in  cells,  is  obtained,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  their  other 
clinical  characters,  they  have  been  confounded  with  medullary 
cancer,  from  which  they  are  distinstiiished  by  t)ie  absence  of 
alveolsB  and  stroma,  and  by  the  uniformity  of  the  character  of 
their  cells. 

The  other  tumours  belonging  to  this  group,  glioma,  growing 
fit^m  the  connective  tissue  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerveii 
are  lar^e  round-celled  sarcoma,  xshich  specially  affect  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  pharynx  and  posterior  nerves,  where  it  forms  a 
firm,  almost  fibrous,  pale  polypoid  growth. 

Spindle-celled  Sannma, — In  this  tumour  there  is  an  attempt 
at  the  formation  of  a  higher  t}^e  of  connective  tissue  than  ixk 
the  round-celled  varieties.  They  approach  the  fibroma  to  some 
extent,  but  are  slightly  mali^^ant ;  the  intercellular  substance 
is  somotimel  very  scanty,  or  almost  impcrcei^tible,  whiLt  in 
other  cases  it  is  more  abun«lant;  the  cells,  however,  are  elon- 
gated, and  throw  out  spindles  of  varying  length.  Botli  large 
and  small  spindle-celled  sarcoma  rarely  give  ri»e  to  seoondary 
growths,  and  are  genrrally  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  definite 
capsule;  are  firm,  solid,  or  elastic^  and  prirSbUt  a  pole  fleshy* 
looking  surface  on  section. 

Tilt  Myeloid  Sarco?na. — Tliis  is  a  spindle-cellod  ssrcoms, 
consisting  of  small  spindle  cells  with  the  addition  of  tlie  large 
many  nucleated  cells,  tenuod  myeloid  cells,  and  the  tumour 
generally  grows  in  connection  with  bone,  partieulorly  with  tbe 
jaws,  constituting  one  of  the  terms  of *what  is  familiarly  known 
as  osteo-sarcoma,  commonly  soen  in  the  ox.  They  generally  cal- 
cify, and  are  considta^ed  tlie  least  malignant  of  all  the  snivumata. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  riiiall 
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round-celled  sarcoma,  the  other  forms  already  mentioned  pre- 
sent very  little  interest  to  the  practical  yeterinarian,  as  they 
are  raruly  met  with  amongst  his  patients.  The  only  case  of 
pure  spindle-celled  sarcoma  that  I  ever  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  was  in  a  well-hred  cow,  whose  cutaneous  tissues 
were  covered  with  innumerahle  ulcerating  tumours,  having  tho 
histological  character  of  this  form  of  sarcoma. 
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Melanosis,  descrihed  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  as  hlaclc 
cancer,  is  found,  upon  further  investigation,  to  belong  to  the 
sarcomata,  or,  as  ali*eady  stated,  tumours  consisting  of  embryonic 
connective  tissue. 

In  structure  the  sarcoma  consists  of  connective  tissue,  which 
retains  its  embryonic  characters  and  cells,  and  constitutes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  growth.  The  round  ceUs  are  those  generally,  I 
may  state,  always  found  in  the  melanosis  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  are  similar  in  form  to  white  blood  corpuscles,  but  containing 
granules  of  dark  pigmentary  matter,  which  give  the  tumours 
their  characteristic  black  appearance.' 

The  dark  granules  of  pig:ment  not  only  fill  the  cells,  but  lie 
free  in  the  surrounding  fibres,  as  shown  in  fig.  107  (c) 

Melanosis  has  hitherto  been  described  as  a  benign  disease  in 
the  lower  animals,  both  by  human  and  veterinary  pathologists. 
L^rofessor  Spcnce  says — "The  melanotic  cancer  has  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  a  form  of  it  occurs  in  the  lower  animals  which  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  black  cancer  in  man.  But  in  the 
former  case  it  is  not  malignant,  and  has  no  tendency  to  return 
after  removal,  while  in  the  human  subject  it  is  plainly  and 
entirely  a  malignant  disease — a  melanotic  form  of  cerebriform 
cancer."  Paget  says — "  In  the  horse  and  dog,  I  believe^  black 
tumours  occur  which  have  no  cancerous  character;  but  none 
such  arc  recorded  in  human  pathology." 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  coses  of  melanosis,  but  I  never  saw 
one  in  the  horse,  the  history  of  which  I  could  afterwards  trace, 
where  the  disease  did  not  return ;  and  if  recurrence  only  were 
the  special  characteristic  of  malignancy,  this  wo\ild  prove  the 
true  nature  of  the  growth,  witliout  a  shadow  of  doubt    But  a 
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nudignant  is  not  tlie  011I7  gio^rth  that  is  liable  to  teenr,  henoo 
the  reoairent  character  of  mehuiosis  can  only  be  taken  as  one 
fact  to  prove  its  malignity. 

I  have  also  seen  melanosis  in  homed  catde  of  varions  ooloon, 
but  morei  particularly  in  those  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colom; 
and  as  a  rale  early  removal  has  been  effectaal,  and  there  has 
been  no  recarrence. 

A  melanotic  tumour  has  all  the  apecialities  of  malignancy. 
Id.  Its  minute  structure  is  not  like  any  of  the  fully  developed 
natural  parts  of  the  body.  2dL  It  is  usually  an  infiltration; 
and  this  characteristic  is  much  more  manifest  than  in  medullaty 
cancer;  although  it  may  appear  as  separate  masses,  it  will  be 
found,  on  dose  examination,  that  the  structures  surrounding  the 
tumour  are  deeply  tinged  with  the  pigmentary  matter,  and  tbat 
they  gradually  disappear  either  by  absorption  or  by  being  appro- 
priated as  materials  for  the  growth  of  the  malign&nt  disease. 
M.  It  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge,  not  only  by  growth,  but 
apparently  by  multiplying  itself  in  the  formation  of  othe; 
tumours  around  it,  or  in  more  remote  parts  of  the  body.  4(A 
Ulceration  in  melanosis  is  as  constant  as  in  the  other  malignant 
tumours.  And,  lastly,  there  is  scarcely  a  tissue  or  an  oigan 
thft  melanosis  may  not  invade.  It  may,  therefore,  be  aafelj 
'Concluded  that  ''melanotic  or  melanoid  tumours  are,  witb 
very  rare  exceptions,  sarcomatous  tumours,  modified  ij  th« 
formation  of  Uack  pigment  in  their  elemental  structures.' 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  melanotic  tumours  in  the 
human  being  have  their  favourite  seats  in  or  beneath  pig- 
mentary moles.' 

Melanosis  is,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  confined  to  grey 
horses,  and  becomes  developed  as  they  whiten  with  age.  Its 
favourite  seat  ia  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tail,  around  the 
anus  or  vagina,  or  the  perinseum ;  more  rarely  the  scrotum, 
mammary  gland,  inner  surface  of  thigh,  and  on  the  nose  or  lips. 
These  are  merely  its  outward  manifestations ;  for  on  diasectioa 
it  may  be  found,  either  in  large  masses  or  as  small  multiple 
tumours,  in  the  mesenteric,  bronchial,  deep  inguinal,  and  lumbar 
glands,  and  in  the  spinal  canaL  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  part  of  the  body  that  may  not  be  affected  by  these  tumours; 
but  I  wish  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  those  cases  that  have 
fjollen  under  my -own  notice. 
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In  some  cases  there  are  no  external  tumours.  The  dissection 
of  one  case— Kleath  occurring  from  dropsj — revealed  a  melanotic 
mass,  weighing  six  pounds,  situated  in  the  bronchial  lymphatic 
;i[lands.  In  another  case  a  tumour  was  found  in  the  inguinal 
plexus  of  glands  weighing  above  eight  pounds,  which,  previous 
to  death,  pressed  upon  the  crural  nerves,  and  caused  paralysi/i;. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  there  has  been  some  outward 
manifestation  of  the  disease ;  but  in  occult  disease  occurring  in 
grey  or  very  light  chestnut  horses  the  practitioner  ought  to 
consider  whether  such  disease  may  not  be  due  to '  uelaii^tlg 
growths. 

The  development  of  melanosis  is  looked  upon  as  a  new  -excre- 
tory function,  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  from  HiB 
•ystem  the  pigmentary  matter  which  is  no  longer  required  tot 
the  purpose  of  tinging  the  hair.  If  it  were  true  that  the  pig- 
mentiuy  matter  was  already  formed  in  the  blood,  and  only 
required  to  be  appropriated  by  the  structures  to  which  it  gave 
colour,  the  supposition  would  be  justified ;  but  the  fact  is,  pig- 
ment is  not  conveyed  to  a  part,  but  is  formed  by  the  cells  of  the 
tissues  in  which  it  is  found,  out  of  materials  supplied  by  the 
blood.  We  must^  therefore,  look  upon  melanosis  as^  being  due 
to  an  exalted  fonnative  power  in  the  cells  of  the  tissue  in  which 
it  is  found.  When  formed  in  the  skin  of  grey  horses,  we  can 
easily  understand  that  its  pigmentary  cells  may  be  stimulated 
to  increased  activity'  by  the  blood,  which  one  may  suppose  is 
highly  charged  with  the  ingredients  from  which  pigment  is 
formed.  This  would  be  merely  an  exalted  natural  action  of  the 
cells ;  but  when  the  pigmentary  matter  is  formed  by  the  cells 
of  glands,  or  other  structures  than  skin,  we  must  look  upon  the 
process  as  a  perverted  formative  action. 

Melanosis  appears  usually  as  a  rounded  tumour,  small  at  first, 
but  gradually  enlarging  in  every  direction  within  and  upon 
those  portions  of  the  body  which  do  not  lose  their  black  colour 
Vy  age :  or  several  of  these  small  tumours  may  manifest  them-: 
selves  simultaneously,  enlarging  by  growth  and  by  coalescence, 
and  thus  forming  one  large  tumour.  Other  tumours  form  in* 
the  neighbourhood,  and  usually  extend  along  the  direction  of  the 
hairless  skin  of  the  tail,  anus,  and  perineeum,  until  at  last  there 
is  a  most  unsightly  collection  of  them,  like  bunches  of  largo 
onions.     After  a  time  they  wither  in  the. centre;  the  skin. 
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ulcerates  hy  a  slow,  degenerate,  and'hon-suppamiiye  process — 
being  seemingly  converted  into  melanotic  matter — and  allows 
more  or  less  of  the  contents  of  the  tumour  to  escape.  As  the 
tumours  grow  the  natural  tissue  of  the  part  withers,  its  place 
.  being  taken  up  by  the  melanotic  matter. 

The  animal  does  not  seem  to  sufifer  much  inconvenience,  ex* 
oept  from  the  effects  of  friction  upon  the  surface  of  the  tumour 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  contiguous  parts.  Thus  a  tumour  • 
on  the  tail  will  become  sore  if  it  presses  upon  another  tumour 
on  the  vagina,  or  if  by  its  weight  it  presses  heavily  upon  the 
opposing  healthy  skin,  or  when  the  tumour  or  tumours  are  so 
heavy  as  to  prevent  the  animal  from  elevating  its  tail  during 
pro{{re««sion. 

Without  entering  further  into  Uie  details  of  the  symptoms,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  a  black  tumour  in  any  part  of  the  body 
,may  be  called  melanosis. 

l^Ielanotic  growths  are  neither  very  hard  nor  very  soft^  esp*tei- 
ally  the  external  ones.  Those  found  in  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body  are  much  softer.  The  colour  varies  in  shade  from  a  dark 
bro^  n  to  the  deepest  black. 

Melanosis  is  generally  confined  to  aged  animals,  but  If  lutTe 
seen  it  manifested  in  a  five-year-old  grey  horse,  and  become 
rapidly  developed  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

The  treatment  of  melanosis  is  early  removal,  when  it,  as  well 
as  other  malignant  growths,  may  be  checked  for  a  time;,  but,  as 
already  stated,  its  recurrent  nature  is  so  great  as  to  preclude  the 
hope  of  permanent  eradication. 

Lymphadenama  or  Ljpnpho-aareoma. — This  is  another  form  of  & 
malignant  and  fatal  growth  occurring  in  all  the  patients  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  as  well  as  in  man,  arising  very  often  from  no 
appreciable  cause,  being  sometimes  of  very  slow,  sometimes  of 
very  rapid  growth  ;  differing  from  other  malignant  tumouis  in 
one  particular  only,  namely,  that  it  seldom  invades  but  one  kind 
of  tissue — that  of  the  glandular  system,  but  as  certainly  prov- 
ing fatal  as  a  tumour  presenting  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
most  potent  malignancy. 

When  of  a  very  slow  growth,  and  situated  in  some  external 
glands — (I  have  seen  it  in  the  lympliatic  glands  of  the  head  and 
neck  remain  passive  as  it  were  for  years,  ultimately  develop  in 
the  ijiternal  organs^  and  prove  fatal}—  it  is  termed  a  lymphoma. 
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consiaiiDg  of  ordinary  iTmphoid  tissue,  resembling  in  fact  a 
^lypertrophy  of  gland.  In  this  form  there  is  a  well  developed 
j^ticalnm  and  endothelial  plates^  and  a  normal  number  of 
lymphoid  cells ;  whereas,  when  it  becomes  malignant,  the  cells 
increase  to  an  enormous  extent^  the  reticulum  being  at  first 
acanty,  but  later  on  the  reticulum  becomes  largely  developed, 
with  increase  of  the  endothelial  plates,  and  corresponding  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  lymphoid  cells.  But^  notwithstanding 
its  cellular  character,  lympho-sarcoma  has  little  or  no  tendency 
to  undergo  any  degenerative  changes;  there  is  no  softening, 
-caseation,  or  calcification  as  in  others^  more  particularly  scrofu- 
lous glandular  growths. 

Symptoms  and  Clinical  Characters. — In  cattle  these  tumours 
•originate  most  frequently  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  head 
.and  throat,  sometimes  commencing  in  the  submaxillary,  from 
Ihence  to  the  parotidean  region,  often  following  the  lymphatic 
tracks,  and  extending  along  the  course  of  the  trachea,  involving 
the  thyroid  body,  and  invading  the  surrounding  tissues,  from 
which,  however,  it  remains  distinctly  separated ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  does  seem  to  infiltrate  into,  but  merely  displaces,  the  sur- 
rounding tissues. 

I  have  seen  these  growths  in  cattle  extending  along  the  inter- 
muscular spaces  in  an  upward  as  well  as  downward  direction, 
and  involve  the  face  and  upper  cervical,  as  well  as  the  inferior 
jmd  lateral  aspect  of  the  throaty  pressing  upon  the  laiynx, 
-ph^uynx,  and  large  veins,  preventing  free  deglutition,  respiration, 
And  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head,  which,  in  consequence, 
lias  soon  presented  a  swollen  cedematous  condition,  the  animal 
'l)eing  in  consequence  a  miserable  object 

The  effects  of  these  tumours  are  similar  to  those  induced  by 
scrofula;  both  are  incurable,  but  lymphadenoma  has  no  ten- 
•dency  to  suppurate  or  ulcerate,  whereas  scrofulous  or  tubercular 
growths  undergo  degeneration,  soften,  and,  to  some  extent,  sup- 
purate, such  suppuration  giving  relief,  for  a  time  at  leasts  to 
•distressing  symptoms. 

I  have  not  seen  any  external  manifestations  of  lymphade- 
3ioma  in  the  dog,  but  have  met  with  masses  in  the  spleen, 
mesentery  liver,  and  kidneys.  In  one  instance,  tlie  weight* 
of  an  agglomeration  of  these  tumours,  taken  from  a  fox  terrier, 
iras  as' much  .as. seven  pounds — ^the  symptoms  prior  to  death. 
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being  liard  enlai^einent  of  the  belly;  and    eome  ei^etit  ol 
dropsy. 

In  the  hone  lympliadenoma  is  generally  found  invading  the 
spleen  and  other  abdominal  organs — (see  frontispiece.  Veterinary 
Medicine) — and  is  then  di£Bcult  of  diagnosis ;  the  more  salient 
signs  being  a  wasting  disease  arising  from  no  ostensible  canse» 
or  perhaps  succeeding  some  trifling  ailment  There  is  capricious- 
ness  of  appetite,  stiffness  of  the  back  and  loins,  pallidity  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  loss  of  flesh.  If  there  be  no  symptoms 
beyond  these,  the  practitioner  is  under  a  great  disadvantage; 
but  if^  in  addition  to  the  above,  there  be  an  appreciable  increaM 
of  the  colourless  blood  corpuscles,  the  diagnosis  becomes  lesa 
difficult,  as  leucocythemia — (not  that  it  does  not  occur  without 
chronic  spleen  disease) — ^is,  when  associated  with  the  above 
symptoms,  characteristic  of  this  condition. 

Other  cases  in  the  horse,  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice, 
have  had  well  developed  glandular  growths  about  the  throat 
and  subscapular  glands^  which,  increasing  in  size,  press  upon 
contiguous  organs,  and  thus  become  a  source  of  inconvenience 
to  the  animal 

In  two  horses  that  came  under  my  notice,  the  glands  of  the 
throat  became  so  enlarged  as  to  necessitate  tracheotopiy  to 
relieve  the  distressed  breathing.  In  another  the  subscapular 
glands  were  enormously  enlarged — ^the  growth  being  very  rapid 
in  this  instanca  All  of  these  became  subject  to  intermittent 
colicky  pains,  finally  becoming  emaciated,  and,  after  the  death, 
had  enormous  growth  in  the  spleen,  clusters  of  smaller  tumours 
in  the  liver,  kidneys^  in  the  mesentery,  and  in  the  lungs. 

In  some  cases  of  farcy,  lympho-sarcomatous  growths  are  found 
in  the  spleen  and  other  organs.  I  think,  however,  that  they  are 
mere  coincidences,  as  the  majority  of  farcied  horses  present 
none  of  the  growths,  whilst  the  tumours  exist  independent  of 
equina  poison. 

In  some  instances  the  development  of  the  splenic  tumours  la 
associated  with  an  appreciable  increase  of  the  white  blood  cor> 
puscles,  ftnfft™<s  pallor  of  the  mucous  membranes,  capriciousness 
of  the  appetite,  more  or  less  rapid  emaciation,  stiffness  of  the 
back  and  loins,  hanging  back  the  full  length  of  the  halter  or 
head-coUar  (in  one  ^ase  a  continual  curling  and  twitching  of  the 
^appecJiDifand  resting  ^&e^teeth  upon  the  edge  of  the  manger}^ 
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«ome  patliologisla  going  lo  far  as  to  qneition  its  vegetaLla  origin. 
as  it  differs  in  many  respects  from  its  oongeners. 

Actino-mjcosis  is  deseribed  hj  Ziegler  as  a  piofrressive  tnllam- 
matorj  affection  set  up  hj  the  fnngns — actinomjoes — and  tlist 
it^resolts  in  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  granulations,  and  in 
aappuration.  It  attacks  human  beings,  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep , 
it  has  also  been  seen  in  the  dog,  and  is  communicable  hj  in- 
oculation, but  the-horse  seems  to  resist  even  this  test 

In  cattle,  the  masses  or  tumours  seldom  suppurate,  and  some> 
times  attain  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  affecting  the  tongue,  the 
lower  and  upper  jaws,  and  it  hss  been  discovered  in  other  parts 
ot  the  alimentary  tracks,  the  lungs,  skin,  &c 

The  disease  was  described  by  Bivolta  in  1875,  by  Bollinger 
in  1877,  and  since  then  has  been  subjected  to  investigation  by 
several  observers.  Previous  to  this  period  it  was  known  in  M» 
country  as  scirrfaus  of  the  tongue,  malignant  epulis,  tubercular 
stomatitis,  and  osteo-sarcoma.  It  consists  of  a  gradual  develop- 
ment In  the  tissues  of  the  tongue,  jaw,  or  other  parts  of  a  fungn% 
vhichy  on  reaching  its  full  development^  is  a  peculiar  glond-hlcs 
body,  outwardly  resembling  a  mulberry,  produced  by  the  aggrega- 
tion of  the  club-shaped  ponidia  of  the  parasite. 

When  affecting  the  tongue,  it  causes  that  organ  to  swell,  and 
sometimes  to  attain  a  weight  of  1 0  to  12  lbs.,  and  it  is  soon 
covered  by  numerous  irregular  shaped  masses  resembling  warts, 
Tarying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  an  egg  or  laiger. 
They  are  of  a  pale  yello-w  colour,  and  are  more  or  less  soft  in 
couQistence,  and  the  larger  ones  having  generally  broken  through 
the  buccal  membrane. 

Ihe  swelling  and  the  tumours  cause  the  tongue  to  lose  its 
mobility;  hence  the  patient  eats  with  difBculty,  and  rapidly 
loses  flesh,  and  as  the  disease  is  incurable,  the  animal  should 
be  sent  to  the  butcher. 

On  post  mortem  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tissues 
of  the  tongue  are  difficult  to  cut  with  the  knife^  and  that  the 
cat  surface  presents  numerous  yellowish  white  or  greyish 
nodules  imbedded  in  its  tissues. 

THS  CAECIKOMJITA. 

CSancerous  tumours  are  growths  characterised  by  the  develop- 
jnent  of  irregularly  shaped  ceUs  of  an  epithelial  type,  each 
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■containio;:  one  or  more  nuclei  and  distinct  nncleoli,  grouped  in 
rounded  or  variously  shaped  connective  spdces  termed  alveoli, 
and  which  are  said  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Ijmphatica  at  the  ma^^inft  of  the  tumour,  each  alveolus  having 
a  honndarj  or  wall  of  fibrous  tissue,  called  the  stroma.  They 
ore  diridf^^l  according  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  tlie  stroma, 
and  the  number  and  character  of  the  cells,  into  hard,  epitlielial, 
4ind  soft  cancers. 
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Is  dense  and  white  in  its  structure,  arranged  in  masses,  with 
projections  passing  from  its  centre  to  various  parts  of  the  organ 
which  it  attacks.  It  cuts  up  almost  like  cartilage,  and  after  being 
•cat  the  surfaces  both  become  concave,  and  the  hsemorrhage  from 
them  is  uniform,  without  jet,  and  more  excessive  than  from  the 
surrounding  tissues.  It  differs  from  a  simple  tumour  by  being 
more  rapid  in  its  growth,  by  its  tendency  to  involve  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  to  break  through  the  organ  in  which  it  is 
developed,  and  to  involve  neighbouring  textures.  When 
developed  in  the  mouth  and  face,  it  interferes  with  the  process 
of  mastication,  and  causes  the  animal  rapidly  to  lose  flesh';  but 
when  it  is  so  situated  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  animal 
or  vital  functions,  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  constitution  for 
a  long  period,  or  until  ulceration  has  taken  place.  The  ulcer 
then  involves  the  adjacent  parts,  and  a  fungus  is  thrown  out, 
hsemorrhage  occurs,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  irritation  and 
ozhaustion. 

The  only  treatment  is  early  removal,  if  the  tumour  is  situated 
in  a  part  where  an  operation  can  be  performed.  The  applica- 
tion of  escharotics  is  not  to  he  recommended,  excision  being  by 
.  far  the  better  method.  In  the  mamma  of  dogs  the  operation 
nearly  always  aiiords  relief,  if  the  brachial  or  inguinal  glands  be 
not  affected*  I  have  operated  on  many  cases,  and  always  with 
success ;  but  I  have  taken  care  not  to  do  so  when  the  glands  are 
much  enlarged ;  but  if  the  external  gland  be  enlarged,  and  when 
it  can  be  asceiiained  that  internal  ones  are  not  involved,  the 
formal  as  well  as  the  original  tumour  are  to  be  excised. 

Professor  Bennett  has   suggested   a   method   of  deatroyins 
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cancer,  by  injecting  weak  acetic  acid  into  the  tumour.  Tbe 
anggestion  bas  arisen  from  the  fact  that  acetic  acid  desttoya 
the  cells  of  cancer,  transforming  them  into  amorphous  matter 
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This  is  met  with  in  two  forms,  namely,  medullary  sarcoma 
or  cerebriform  tumour,  and  the  colloid,  alreolar,  or  gelatini- 
form,  as  it  is  variously  named.  The  term  colloid  seems  to  be 
preferred  by  modem  writers. 

(1.)  CMnd  Cancer. — I  have  met  with  specimens  of  colloid 
eancer,  ainoe  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  in 
the  ovaries,  kidneys,  and  in  the  brachial  Ijrmphatics.  The 
specimens,  as  well  as  one  met  with  in  the  duodenum  of  (lie 
horse  by  Br.  Young,  were  found  to  correspond  with  those  seen 
in  human  beings,  in  whom  it  is  found  as  a  primary  disease; 
principally  in  the  digestive  organs,  uterus,  mammary  gland,  and 
peritoneum:  and,  as  a  secondary  disease,  in  the  lungs  and 
lymphatio  glands.  It  consists  of  fibres  so  arranged  as  to  fonn 
dveoli  or  spaces,  varying  in  size,  and  containing  a  soft,  viscous, 
and  nearly  liquid  matter,  grey  or  amber-like  in  cdoai;  bat 
aometimea  opaque,  and  of  a  greenish  yellow  hue.  This  is  the 
true  colloid,  or  glue-like  substancei  The  density  of  the  tumour 
will  depend  upon  the  proportions  of  its  two  oonstituent 
materials.  If  the  colloid  matter  predominates  over  tbe  fibions 
material,  the  tumour  will  have  a  soft»  fluctuating  feel,  and  will 
be  made  up  of  large  masses  of  colloid  substance,  intersected  by 
white  fibrous  cords  or  thin  partitions,  arranged  as  in  areolsr 
tissue.  But  when  the  fibrous  texture  is  predominant,  the 
tumour  will  appear  as  a  tough,  white,  fascia-like  mass,  con- 
taining small  separate  cavities  or  cysts  filled  with  the  colloid 
substance. 

(2.)  Mtdmllarf  eanetr  is  developed  in  the  form  of  circum- 
scribed tumours  or  infiltrations.  The  case  from  which  the 
specimen  seen  in  Photo-lithograph,  Plate  IV.,  Ilg.  4^  was  takan» 
presented  both  varieties,  the  circumscribed,  as  well  as  the  in- 
filtrated form,  in  the  mammary  r^on ;  infiltrations  only  in  tbe 
submaxillary  space,  and  one  well-defined  circumscribed  tumour 
(that  represented  in  the  figure),  weighing  four  pounds,  upon  the 
outer  aide  of  the  thigh. 
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Many  names  haTe  been  given  to  ibis  variety  of  cancer,  snoli 
18  fongne-haBmatodes,  oephaloma,  enoephaloma»  enoephaloid, 
caieinoma  mednllare,  medullaij  fdngna,  mednllazy  sarcoma, 
Aa  It  is  found  in  the  glands^  in  the  inter-mnsonlar  strao- 
tnree,  in  the  penis,  sorotoni,  the  orbit,  snbmazillaiy  space,  and 
in  tbe  bones  and  perio6tenm.^See  Photo-lithograph,  Plate 
IV^  Kg.  6.) 

Medullary  cancer  may  present  itself  as  one  tumour ;  but  whea 
cut  into,  it  vill  be  found,  as  a  rule,  to  be  made  up  of  several 
smaller  ones,  enclosed  in  a  distinct  wall  or  boundary ;  or  its 
multiple  character  maybe  defined  by  external  examination.  To 
the  touch  it  presents  a  peculiar  soft  elastic  feel  of  the  slov  fluc- 
tuation of  some  thick  liquid,  which  may  be  taken  for  pus  or 
serum  by  an  inexperienced  examiner.  The  veins  over  the  tumoux 
axe  congested ;  the  skin  retains  its  natural  appearance  for  a  long 
time;  but  eventually  becomes  tense  and  painful,  the  pain 
being  referable  to  the  tension  of  the  nerves  and  suxrounduig 
tissues — ^the  tumour  itself  not  being  sensitive— and  then 
ulcerates  and  bleeds.  Ulceration  does  not  take  place  veiy. 
leadfly;  but  when  it  occurs,  a  fungous  growth  soon  appears/ 
and  much  of  the  brain-like  matter  of  which  the  tumour  is 
composed,  along  with  much  blood,  is  discharged.  A  separable 
meduUaiy  cancer  may,  as  a  whole,  present  a  very  irregular  sur- 
face,  having  a  tendency  to  extend  in  the  direction  of  the  inter- 
muscular spaces,  as  in  one  case,  where  I  found  it  in  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen.  In  this  instance  the  tumour  was  almost  of  a 
triangular  shape,  with  its  base  turned  backwards,  extending  for 
about  fourteen  inches  under  the  i>anniculu8  camosus,  and' 
adapting  itself  to  the  form  of  the  spaces  existing  between  the 
pectoralis  magnus  and  serratus  magnus  muscles.  But  though 
the  mass  may  be  iiregular  in  the  aggregate,  its  component  lobes 
are  round  or  oval,  and  readily  adapt  themselves  to  surrounding 
parts.  They  grow  deeply  in  loose  areolar  spaces,  but  their 
boundaries  are  more  superficial  where  the  surrounding  struo- 
tures  are  firm.  The  parts  around  tiie  lobes  are  not  usually 
infiltrated,  as  each  lobe  is  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  distinct 
capsule,  which  seems  not  only  to  enclose  each  individual  lobe, 
but  to  extend  over  and  involve  the  whole  tumour.  This  is 
easily  separated  from  the  surrounding  structures,  and  when  cut 
into  aUows  its  contents  to  protrude,  or,  when  veiy  soft,  to  ooso 
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out  TI19  blood-yeMelfli  wUcIi  are  numerous  in  tbe  capsule,  are 
tortuous  in  their  course,  peculiarly  friable  in  their  texture,  and 
usuallj  surrounded  bj  the  medullary  matter.  This  friability  of 
the  vessels  renders  it  very  difficult  to  apply  ligatures,  as  the  pres* 
sure  required  to  arrest  the  ha&morrhage  usually  breaks  through 
the  easily  lacerable  vessels. 

When  cut  into,  the  lobes  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  peculiar 
soft  substance  (the  medullary  matter),  which  is  easily  bibken 
and  spread  out  with  the  fingeni  It  resembles  reddish-coloured 
brain  matter,  and  is  sometimes  softer  than  brain.  I  have  never 
seen  it  white,  as  described  by  human  pathologists ;  but  the  tint 
is  usually  clear,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  purulent  or  fibrinous 
opacity.  Masses  of  a  peculiar  looking  substance  are  seen  in  it. 
These  are  yellowish,  rounded  bodies,  similar  to  very  small  cysts, 
and  in  mass  resembling  Indian  meal  or  coarse  porridge.  Thn 
matter  is  often  found  between  the  lobes,  as  well  as  within  thenu 
In  their  centres  the  contents  of  the  lobes  are  seen  to  be  under- 
going fatty  degeneration. 

When  the  cancer  is  pressed  or  scraped,  it  yields  a  turbid 
material,  "  cancer  juice,"  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  fibrous 
tissue,  with  nuiherous  blood-vessels,  ^his,  as  well  as  the  cancer 
juice,  is  formed  during  the  growth  of  the  cancer,  and  tiierefors 
differs  from  the  ^  stroma  of  scirrhus  **  by  being  part  of  the  malig- 
nant  growth,  and  not  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  grows. 

It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  the  vascular  system  of  these 
cancers  was  either  exclusively  venous  or  arterial ;  but  it  is  now 
proved,  by  the  experiments  of  Lebert  and  others,  that  they 
contain  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  arranged  in  networks  of 
varying  closeness ;  and  it  is  also  probable  that  the  difficulty  of 
injecting  veins  in  some  of  them  is  due  to  their  being  fiUed  nith 
cancerous  matter,  which  stop  the  injection,  after  it  has  tra- 
versed the  capillaries.  The  vessels  are  very  abundant,  and  are 
not  only  friable  in  structure,  but  defective  in  muscular  tonicity, 
hence  their  liability  to  bleed  when  the  tumour  ulcerates,  or 
when  wounded  accidentally ;  and  it  is  due  to  this  that  the  name 
fungus-hsematodes  has  been  applied. 

Medullary  cancer  may  arise  from  an  accidental  injury,  such 
as  a  blow  or  wound.  In  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  side  of  thorax 
and  abdomen,  the  tumour  arose  in  the  cicatrix  of  an  old 
wound;  the  tumour  had  been  present  for  several  jeaiq.  and 
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ptdoallj  increased  in  size,  until  it  became  nnsightlj,  and  inter- 
fered with  the  application  of  the  saddle-girths. 
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Epithelial  cancerous  tumours,  also  knoTrn  as  epithelioma 
or  cancroid,  consist  of  a  fibrous  stroma,  in  which  papillce  and 
epithelium  are  found  greatly  multiplied  and  enlarged.  The  cells, 
when  microscopically  examined,  are  found  to  bo  numerous,  flat, 
round,  oval,  or  elongated,  containing  a  simple  nucleus;  and 
other  cells  containing  large  nuclei,  which  appear  as  if  in  process 
of  development  into  cells.  They  differ  but  little  from  the 
i^atural  epithelial  cells  of  the  part ;  and  as  the  minute  structure 
of  this  form  deviates  least  of  all  the  cancers  from  the  natural 
structures  upon  which  it  grows,  so  its  course  and  history  exhibit 
but  little  malignancy. 

Its  chief  site  is  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  but  particu- 
larly at  the  junction  of  the  two;  as  the  mouth  of  mucous 
orifices,  the  vulva,  anus,  eyelids,  and  edges  of  the  mouth.  It  is 
a  very  rare  form  in  the  lower  animals;  arises  from  some 
previous  local  disease  or  injury ;  and  is  seen  more  frequently  in 
dogs  than  in  the  other  domesticated  animals. — (Fig.  93.) 


Fxa  01— SmUoii  of  apitlielial  eanoer  from  palate  of  the  ox,  thowing  Urn* 
flatUnod  oelks  wUh  nomerom  imaUor  onM  ondotod  in  »  fibrrui  mAtrix. 
S60  diam. 


CHAPTER  XXI7. 

WOUKDSL 

jDErarmov-— OLJUBXFiOAnov — ihcibed— punorujun)— lAcnutBi^— 

^OOVTUBBD  —  GUVBHOT  —  FOIBOVBD — TBBAXXSHT  OV  IfOUVlXH^ 
8UTUBB  —  OOLLODIOV  —  RTTXIO-OOLLOID — SEKUJLQ  PAfiCS  — 

Thi  term  vmmd  signifies  a  xeoent  solution  of  oontmoity  of  t&e 
living  tissoes  induoed  by  some  meohanical  cause. 

Wounds  are  dassifled  under  the  following  heads^— Jiioisft^ 
punctured,  laetraied,  amiuaed,  fufukat,  and  poiaoued. 

The  various  modes  of  healing  are  considered  in  the  foDowiiig-^ 
Older,  namely ^->L  By  immediate  union;  2.  By  primary  ad-  \ 
hesion;  S.  By  granulation;  4  By  seoondaiy  adhesion,  or  tbe 
union  of  granulations ;  6.  By  heaUng  under  a  scab.  These  five 
modes  are  sometimes  called  ^-*L  By  the  first  intention;  2.  By 
the  adhesive  inflammation;  8.  By  tiie  second  intention;  4.  By 
the  third  intention;  6.  Suborustaoeous  dcatriaation.  ^'' 

L  Ineimd  wounds. — ^An  indeed  wound  is  that  made  with  a 
dean-cutting  instrument  The  textures  are  divided  evenly  and 
smoothly;  there  is  no  tearing  or  bruising  of  parts,  hence  the 
hftmoirhage  is  at  first  much  greater  than  in  most  other  wounds. 
If  the  wound  has  been  paralld  to  the  course  of  the  muscmlar 
fibres  of  the  part,  there  is  no  gaping  of  the  edges  so  long  as 
the  part  is  kept  in  podtiou;  but  if  the  cut  be  across  the  direc- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  transverse  to  the  axis  of  a  limb, 
the  wound  will  be  drawn  apart^  the  deep  parts  more  so  than 
the  superficial,  owing  to  the  retraction  of  the  divided  muscolar 
fibres^  and  a  cavity  formed  in  which  blood  and  pus  axe  apt  to 
colleot  and  retard  the  progress  of  rejpair. 

The  treatment  of  this  sort  of  wound  is  verv  simple,  but  it 
oomprehends  four  important  indications,  namel j-**X*  To  arrest 
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luraiorrliage ;  2rTo  remove  foreign  bodies;  3.  To  effect  and 
maintain  co-adaptation;  and  4  To  guard  against  excessive 
inflammation.  (1.)  HfiBmorrhagei  "wkeiher  artificial  or  venous, 
is  to  be  arrested,  and  this  is  the  first  thing  that  must  be  attended 
to.  If  it  arises  from  a  small  arterj  partially  cnt,  blood  of  a 
bright  red  colonr  flows  or  spurts  out  in  jets ;  but  if  it  be  com- 
pletely cut  across,  the  ends  contract,  and  the  hsBmorrhage  ceases. 
In  some  cases  the  bleeding  will  continue  although  the  arteij  be 
divided  completely  across,  or  will  take  place  from  time  to  time, 
and  prove  serious.  In  such  instances  the  end  of  the  artery  must 
be  searched  for,  drawn  out  by  the  forceps,  and  tied  by  a  ligature ; 
occasionally  it  wiQ  be.  found  necessary  to  enlarge  ike  wounds 
do  this  eflectually. 

Yenous  bleeding  is  generally  easily  arrested  by  moderate' 
pressure,  or  by  an  astringent  application,  such  as  a  solution  of 
the  tincture  of  terchloride  of  iron.  As  a  rule,  even  these  slight 
applications  are  unnecessaiy,  venous  bleeding  stopping  spon- 
taneously  if  the  wound  is  exposed  to  cold  air ;  but  if  a  large 
vein  be  wounded,  it  ia  often  necessary  to  tie  it  with  a  ligature. 

When  the  bleeding  is  arrested,  all  clots  of  blood,  dirt,  and 
foreign  bodies  are  to  be  removed  from  the  wound  by  careful 
sponging  with  tepid  i^&ter.  In  sponging  a  wound,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  injure  its  surface  by  any  undue  pressure.  'It 
is  quite  sufficient  to  squeeze  the  water  out  of  the  sponge  on  to 
the  wound,  without  the  sponge  being  brought  into  contact  with 
it.  This  is  easily  done  by  placing  the  sponge  at  a  little  dis- 
tance above  the  wo\md,  and  allowing  the  water  to  flow  gently 
over  the  wounded  surface.  If  any  materials  are  firmly  im<* 
bedded  in  the  tissues,  they  must  be  removed  by  the  forceps  or 
the  point  of  the  finger.  Cleaning  wounds  with  a  coarse  brusb 
cannot  be  too  highly  condemned. 

In  wounds  where  muscular  fibres  are  deeply  cut,  it  is  recom- 
mended, more  especially  by  l^Ir.  Syme,  that  the  wound  should 
remain  open  for  about  eight  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  discharges  of  blood  and  serum  to  escape ;  or  if  sutures  are 
immediately  employed,  they  should  be  applied  in  such  a  loose 
banner  as  to  allow  the  blood  and  serosity  to  escape,  and  all 
clots  which  may  afterwards  form  washed  out  Tliis  is  good 
practice,  and  ensures  healing  by  adhesion  in  many  cases  that 
would  otherwise  run  on  to  the  more  tardy  process  of  granulation* 

2a 
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In  many  large  wounds  8ii£Qcient  xoom  for  the  escape  of  the 
discharges,  which  are  always  profuse  for  the  first  few  hoim, 
may  be  obtained  by  omitting  one  or  even  two  sntmes  at  the 
most  dependent  part  of  the  wonnd,  which,  if  it  be  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  limb  and  the  direction  of  the  mascnlar  fibres, 
Is  easily  brought  together  and  maintained  so  by  a  few  sutoies, 
placed  about  an  inch  apart  If  the  wound  be  transverBe  to  the 
direction  of  the  limb  or  muscular  fibres,  with  a  cavity  formed 
by  the  retraction  of  the  divided  muscular  fibres,  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  its  lips  into  apposition;  and  even  when  they  are  co- 
adapted  by  firm  and  ^strong  sutures,  the  skin  into  which  they 
are  inserted  is  almost  sure  to  slough,  the  process  of  healing 
being  at  the  same  time  retarded  by  the  irritation  set  up,  and 
the  blemish  increased  to  a  considerable  extent  In  such  cases 
the  best  plan  is  to  bring  the  lips  together  at  their  extremities, 
using  the  quilled  suture,  and  leave  a  gap  at  the  central  portion 
of  the  wound ;  or,  if  the  cavity  be  very  deep  and  in  a  downvaid 
direction,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  counter-opening  at  its 
inferior  part,  to  allow  the  discharges  to  escape.  If  such  be  the 
case,  the  lips  of  the  original  wound  are  to  be  brought  together, 
and  it  is  possible  they  may  heal  by  tlie  adhesive  process. 

The  edges  of  wounds  are  kept  in  apposition  by  means  of 
sutures,  pins,  plasters,  and  bandages.  Plasters  are  rarely  used 
in  veterinary  practice,  but  their  employment  especially  in 
wounds  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  extremities,  may  with 
advantage  be  preferred  to  that  of  sutures,  as  they  cause  no 
blemish.  A  longitudinal  or  even  transverse  wound  situated  on 
a  leg  is  easfly  brought  together  by  plasters,  over  which  a 
moderately  firm  bandage  can  be  applied;  and  a  wound  so 
treated  will  heal  in  less  time,  and  leave  a  smaller  blemish, 
than  when  sutures  are  employed. 

Various  forms  of  sutures  are  employed  for  keeping  the  edges 
of  wounds  together ;  the  interrupted  mture  is,  however,  the  fonn 
mostly  in  use,  and  the  material  '*the  metallic  suture  wire." 
The  wire  causes  less  irritation  than  thread,  and  is  to  be  alwajs 
used  in  preference.  It  can  be  had  in  thickness  and  strength 
adaptable  to  almost  all  wounds,  with  needles  grooved  for  ttie 
purpose,  from  the  instrument  makers. 

The  iundid'  suiure,  or  the  pinning  of  wounds,  is  performed 
AS  follows: — ^Having  brought  the  lips  of  the  wound  nearly  into 
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contact,  a  'pin-direotor,"  with  the  pin  in  its  concavity,  is  to  be 
introduced  from  the  outside  inwards,  and  carried  out  through 
the  opposite  side  to  the  same  distance  from  the  edge  that  it 
entered  on  the  former  side;  the  diractor  is  then  withdrawn, 
and  the  pin  left  in  and  secured  in  its  position  by  a  firm  wax 
ligature  passed  around  it,  making  the  figure  of  S,  by  which  the 
iponnded  parts  are  drawn  gently  into  contact  The  number 
of  pins  is  to  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  wound ;  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  is  a  proper  distance  between 
two  pins. 

ITu  Quilled  Suture, — When  pressure  is  required  on  the  deep 
as  well  as  the  superficial  parts,  this  form  of  suture  is  employed. 

This  suture  is  best  applied  with  a  strong  curved  needle,  fixed 
in  a  handle,  and  having  an  eye  near  the  point  This  can  be 
tlireaded  with  the  loop  of  double  twine,  strong  thread,  or  catgut 
The  needles  must  pierce  the  skin  not  closer  than  an  inch  from 
the  edge,  deeply  inserted,  and  brought  out  at  the  same  distance 
beyond  tlie  opposite  margin  of  the  wound.  This  wiU  leave  a 
double  thread  through  the  wound,  with  a  loop  on  one  side  and 
two  free  ends  on  tlie  other.  Through  each  loop  so  formed  a 
piece  of  whalebone  or  cane  should  be  passed,  and  the  threads 
iirmly  drawn  over  it,  while  the  free  ends  are  firmly  tied  over  a 
similar  piece  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wound.  To  maintain  a 
more  perfect  apposition  in  the  more  superficial  parts,  a  few  in- 
terrupted sutures  may  be  inserted  to  the  maigins  of  the'  wound. 

When  an  injury  is  superficial,  sutures  are  not  requii*ed ;  and 
in  parts  where  plasters  cannot  be  applied  they  can  be  kept  in 
apposition  by  collodion,  sti/piic'Colloid,  or,  what  la  more  economi- 
cal, a  thick  solution  of  shellac  in  methylated  spirit,  which  may 
be  prepared  and  kept  ready  for  use  in  a  wide-necked  bottle  with 
a  tight-fitting  cork. 

As  to  local  applications  to  incised  wounds,  fortunately  the 
days  are  past  when  greasy  ointments,  friars'-balsam,  black  oils, 
and  other  irritating  abominations  were  made  use  of,  and  now-a- 
days  wounds  are  left  alone.  If  anything  be  done  at  all,  the 
best  application  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  around  tlie  wound  is 
the  ordinary  white  lotion,  gently  squeezed  out  of  a  sponge,  and 
allowed  to  tiickle  over  the  surrounding  skin ;  care  being  taken 
that  the  sutures  are  not  disturbed,  nor  tlie  dried  discharge 
^which  covers  the  suriace  of  the  fissure  removed.     Fomentations 
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wiib  Lot  or  cold  water  are  also  objeotLonable,  because  ihef 
increase  the  discharge  from  the  wounded  surfaces,  disturb  the 
sutures,  and  inyariablj  bring  on  the  suppurative  action. 

If  all  goes  on  well,  the  sutures  are  to  be  carefullj  remored  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  daj,  when  it  will  be  found  geneiallj 
that  the  wound  has  fairly  united ;  but  should  the  lips  begin  to 
gape,  the  surrounding  parts  to  inflame,  pus  be  dischaiged,  the 
sutures  to  drag,  and  cut  the  skin,  some  of  the  sutures  at  least 
must  be  removed,  the  wound  gentlj  bathed  with  tepid  water; 
and  its  surface  dressed  with  yerj  dilute  carbolic  acid,  a  solution 
of  iodine,  or  the  latest  antiseptic  dilute  boracic  acid.  In  warm 
weather,  and  in  cases  that  begin  to  inflame,  tow  or  lint  dipped 
in  cold  water  may  be  gentlj  laid  over  the  wound,  and  retained 
in  position  bj  a  light  bandage  placed  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  wound.  This  should  be  occasionallj  wetted  with  cold 
water  in  which  carbolic  acid  has  been  dissolved.*  It  is,  how-* 
ever,  better  not  to  interfere  in  any  vtbj,  except  when  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  ConsHiutiotud  Treaimaii, — Prescribe  a  cooling  diet;  ad- 
minister a  gentle  purgative,  and  order  quietude. 

The  application  of  oiled  silk,  thin  gutta-percha,  or  any  other 
waterproof  covering  to  the  wet  dressings,  is  objectionable  in 
veterinary  practice,  more  especially  in  horse  practice,  as  the 
parts  so  confined  are  apt  to  become  highly  inflamed,  and  the 
skin  blistered. 

2.  Funettired  vtounds  are  produced  by  the  penetration  of  a 
sharp  or  blunt  pointed  instrument  into  the  tissue  usually  to  a 
depth  disproportionate  to  the  aperture  of  entrance.  Punctured 
wouuds  are  the  most  dangerous  of  all  wounds,  and  for  the 
reasons  that,  from  their  depth,  they  are  liable  to  implicate 
arteries,  nerves,  veins,  viscera,  and  deep-seated  vital  parts; 
that  the  parts  which  they  traverse  are  stretched  and  torn,  and 
consequently  are  disposed  to  inflame  and  suppurate ;  and  pus^ 
when  formed,  has  no  free  exit,  and  is  liable  to  burrow  exten- 
sively ;  that  foreign  bodies  may  be  carried  to  great  depths  with-' 
out  being  suspected,  and  create  l^ng-continued  irritation ;  and 
finally,  punctured  wounds  are  most  liable  to  be  followed  by 
tetanus. 

The  treatment  of  punctured  wounds  must  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  gravity  and  depth  of  the  puncture,  and  the 
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mnount  of  laceration  and  contusion.  If  the  wound  be  aliallow^ 
attended  Vitix  little  or  no  braising,  and  free  from  foreign  mat- 
ten,  adhesion  may  be  possible,  and  ought  to  be  promoted ;  and 
so  long  as  oozing  continues  from  the  orifice,  cold  water  bathing 
18  to  be  practised.  When  no  more  blood  or  serosity  issues,  a 
pledget  of  tow  dipped  in  collodion,  or  the  shellac  solution,  is  to 
be  placed  over  the  opening  so  as  to  coyer  it  entirelf  ,  or  with  the 
exception  of  its  most  depending  part 

The  animal  is  to  be  kept  quiet ;  a  purgatire  given,  and  a  mask 
diet  prescribed. 

In  more  serious  cases,  or  in  the  simpler  ones^  when  inflamma- 
ftorj  swelling  supervenes,  the  wound  must  be  dilated  freelj. 

In  deep  punctured  wotmds,  with  haemorrhage,  it  may  be  neces* 
saiy  to  dilate  in  order  to  secure  an  artery,  or  to  remove  a  foreign 
body ;  and  in  the  minor  punctures,  ofken  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  elbow,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  theie  la 
great  risk  of  sub-fascial  suppuration  if  dilatation  is  not  practised 
early.  If  there  be  much  tension  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fascia 
are  to  bo  divided  longitudinally  and  to  the  same  extent  Then 
the  fascia  is  to  be  divided  transversely,  so  as  to  make  a  crucial  inci- 
sion in  it ;  this  will  relieve  all  tension.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
partially  divided  mudcular  fibres;  they  must  be  divided  thoroughly 
and  completely,  both  by  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  inci- 
sion, so  as  to  give  &ee  vent  to  any  discharges  from  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  wound. 

When  this  is  done,  warm  fomentations  are  to  be  £requentiy 
and  freely  applied;  and  in  situations  where  poultices  can  be 
adjusted,  they  should  be  employed — (boiled  turnips  form,  1 
think,  the  best  poultice ;  they  are  very  soft,  and  retain  their 
moisture  for  a  longer  time  than  bran  or  linseed  meal)— and  the 
jmjtace  of  the  wound  dressed  with  white  lotion  or  opium,  and 
water. 

The  constitutional  treatment  must  be  directed  to  relieve  pain 
by  opium,  and  the  accompanying  fever  by  a  purgative,  aconite, 
and  antiphlogistio  diet  If  the  puncture  be  in  a  foot  or  limb,  with 
e^ccesdve  lameness,  and  inalnlily  to  lie  down,  the  slings  must  be 
early  employed. 

Fu/sgous  protrusions  or  excessive  granulations  on  the  surface 
of  the  wound  are  not  to  bo  initated  by  caustic  applications; 
they  are  the  tissneri  of  the  pairt^  swollen  and  ingested,  and  will 
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disappear  when  tlie  inflammation  subaidea.  U,  howeyar,  after 
the  inflammation  has  been  subdaed,  the  exuberant  grannlations 
continue  in  the  wound,  they  are  to  be  destzoyed,  and  the  tissues 
stimulated  to  healthy  action  by  being  touched  with  the  nitrate 
of  silver.  In  some  instances,  owing  to  debility  of  conatitution, 
these  granulations  continue  as  flabby,  pale-looldng  excreacenoes, 
notwithstanding  efforts  to  repress  them,  discharging  a  aeto-puru- 
lent  matter.  Their,  repression  will  then  be  best  effected  by  atten- 
tion to  the  constitution  of  the  animal,  and  by  repeated  applica- 
tions of  astringents. 

Fungous  granulations  are  very  often  caused  by  iiyudioioiis 
bandaging,  and  in  many  instances  where  bandaged  have  been 
applied  to  a  wounded  part  they  will  entirely  disappear  upon  the 
discontinuance  of  the  bandages,  and  if  a  wound  from  which 
foreign  bodies  have  been  removed  is  not  irritated  by  bandagei^ 
undue  interference,  or  what  are  teimed  digestive  ointments^  no 
sprouting  of  proud-flesh  will  occur.  There  are,  however,  ezcep" 
tional  cases,  and  it  may  be  necessary  in  these  to  support  the 
vessels  of  the  part,  and  repress  the  granulations,  by  propedy 
acj^'usted  bandages.  Their  effects  are  to  be  dosely  watched,  for 
generally  they  irritate  the  wotind  and  excite  fungous  growths* 

Sulphate  of  copper,  either  in  solution  o:f  as  a  fine  powder,  is 
very  generally  applied  to  these  granulations.  I  think  it  is  a 
veiy  irritating  application,  and  not  so  serviceable  as  the  nitrate 
of  silver.  In  cases  where  the  cause  of  exuberant  granulations 
can  be  traced  to  the  constitution,  tonics,  good  food,  and  purs  air 
are  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  any  mere  local  application. 
"When  the  constitution  of  the  animal  is  good,  and  the  treatment 
proper,  the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  unhealthy  granulations 
geneiully  depends  upon  the  presence  of  some  foreign  body  in  the 
wound ;  and  of  this  a  wound  in  the  foot,  pressed  by  a  small  por- 
tion of  horn,  may  be  taken  as  a  familiar  example.  Here  we  find 
that  the  strongest  escharotics  are  powerless  in  suppressbg  the 
growth  of  "proud-fiesh"  so  long  as  the  horn  is  allowed  to  irri- 
tate by  pressing  unduly  upon  any  part  of  the  wound ;  but  if  the 
obnoxious  piece  of  horn  be  removed,  the  granulations  wiU'oesse 
to  grow ;  and  if  the  part  be  exposed  to  the  air,  will  wither,  scab, 
over,  and  heal  in  a  very  short  time.     , 
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CONTUSED  AND  ULOXRATED  WOUNDS. 

The  division  into  contused  and  lacerated  wonnds  may  be^ 
classified  as  one  of  two  sections^  namelj — 1.  Contusion  with 
occhTmosis ;  and  2.  Contused  and  lacerated  wotinds. 

A  contusion  is  an  injury  inflicted  by  some  blunt  objectj  with- 
out perforation  of  the  sUn,  and  its  consequences  are — (1.)  A 
degree  of  concussion  or  benumbing  which  may  be  severe  without 
further  mischief^  as,  for  example,  when  a  horse  strikes  his  leg 
with  the  opposite  foot,  goes  lame  for  a  time,  but  very  shortly  is 
aU  right  again.  This  is  called  Irushing  or  inier/erinff,  and  a 
repetition  of  it  will  cause  some  structural  change  in  the  part 
contused.  Horses  that  brush  require  to  be  shod  with  a  preven-i 
tive  shoe,  or  to  wear  a  boot  made  for  the  purpose.  This  infirmity^ 
is  commonly  seen  in  the  hind  legs,  where  it  is  of  less  conse- 
quence than  in  the  fore  ones.  Horses  that  cut  or  brush  with' 
their  fore  legs  are  generally  bad-legged  ones,  with  round  fetlock- 
joints  and  turned-out  toes ;  and  they  should  be  looked  upon  as 
nnsound,  for  they  may  be  brought  to  the  ground  at  any  time  if 
the  limb  be  severely  struck.  Indeed,  it  is  a  rare  exception  to 
find  an  animal  of  this  conformation  without  broken  knees,  if  it{ 
has  done  any  work  at  alL 

The  second  eflect  of  contusion  is  a  structural  injury,  varying 
in  degree.  1^.  There  may  be  rupture  of  the  smaller  blood- 
vessels, and  infiltration  of  the  blood  into  the  surroimding  tissues,* 
constituting  ecchymosis.  2d.  A  large  blood-vessel  may  be  rup- 
tured, and  the  blood  extravasated  in  considerable  quantity,' 
tearing  up  the  areolar  tissue  in  which  it  coagulates;  or  if  an* 
artery  be  cut,  a  false  or  diffused  aneurism  ir^.y  be  the  result 

The  third  effect  may  be  the  formation  of  a  serous  abscess. 

The  fourth  effect  may  be  the  pulpification,  disorganization,^ 
and  subsequent  mortification  of  the  part  contused,  not  merely  of 
its  surface,  but  of  structures  deeply  imbedded  beneath  the  skin. 
Bepeated  contusions  of  the  coronet  and  pastern,  by  **  brushing  * 
or  "interfering,"  are  succeeded  in  the  colder  months  of  the  year 
by  violent  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,' 
and  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  parts,  which  sometimes 
endanger  the  life  of  the  animal  by  the  severity  of  the  accoin- 
panying  fever;  whilst  in  other  cases  the  inflammation  extends 
into  the  joints,  rendering  the  case  almost  hopeless.    The  treaty 
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mentof  braises  or  oontosions  is  that  ealcnlated  io  suppress 
inflammation  and  preyent  slonglung.  If  the  braising  be  Teiy 
greats  there  may  not  be  moch  pain  at  the  outset,  and  this  is 
calculated  to  deceive  the  practitioner;  he  must  therefore  take 
into  consideration  the  character  of  the  accident,  if  it  be  severe 
or  otherwise,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  animal;  if  there 
be  rigors,  debilitj,  or  collapse  immediatelj  after  the  accident,  he 
may  expect  the  reaction  to  be  proportionally  severe. 

The  local  treatment  of  contusions  must  be  directed  to  soothe 
and  prevent  undue  inflammatory  reaction  For  these  purposes 
warm  fomentations  or  poultices  are  to  be  employed.  The  con- 
stitutional treatment  during  the  stage  of  oolkpse  must  be  that 
calculated  to  stimulate  and  support,  but  when  reaction  has  set 
in,  the  antiphlogistic  plan  must  be  adopted. 

If  *much  blood  is  iqiprisoned  in  the  tissues,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  it;  and  in  those  graver  instances,  where  pulpifi- 
cation  and  sloughing  are  present^  the  process  of  separation  of 
the  dead  tissue  is  to  be  assisted  by  warm  poultices  or  fomen- 
tations, and  putrefaction  confined  to  its  lowest  limits  by  and* 
septics. 

It  need  scarcelT  be  stated  that  excessive  hemorrhage  must 
be  anegtod  by  pressure,  or  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  out 
down  rtpoa  the  vessel,  if  it  be  an  artery,  and  secure  by  ligaturei 
During  the  process  €t  sloughing,  the  animal  strength  must  be 
supported  by  good  food,  beer,  wine,  quinine,  and  other  tonics. 

Zaeeraied  Caniused  Wounde. — ^When  the  skin  is  divided, 
lacerated,  and  torn  by  the  contusion,  the  lesion  is  denominated 
a  lacerated  wound.  The  edges  of  such  wounds,  whether  de* 
pending  upon  tearing  and  dragging,  or  upon  contusion  and  bruis- 
ing; are  ragged  and  uneven ;  the  parts  being  torn  rather  than 
cut^  and  accompanied  by  much  straining  of  the  sunounding 
tissues.  ,  This  dragging  and  bruising  weaken  the  vitality  of  the 
parts;  this  loss  of  vitality  and  the  depression  of  the  nervous 
syster .  may  prevent  the  manifestation  of  much  pain  until  reaction 
has  been  estabUshed.  There  is  always  lees  hemorrhage  than 
from  an  incised  wound,  because  the  vessels  are  irregularly 
divided,  torn,  or  even  twisted. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  in  which  laceration  is  the  chief 

characteristic,  or  when  the  contusion  is  slight,  is  that  by  which 

.  adhesion  is  best  promoted.    Sutures  are  not  generaUy  applicable 
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eo-adaptation  being  best  promoted  by  oollodion,  sliellac,  or 
ttyptie  colloid,  with  absolute  rest  and  cooling  applications,  in 
addition  to  pnrgatiye  medicine  and  a  ligbt  diet  If  inflamma- 
tion and  sappnration  supervene,  tbe  treatment  must  be  changed 
to  that  calculated  to  promote  the  separation  of  all  sloughs,  and 
the  growth  of  heaKhj  granulations.  Irrigation  with  warm  water, 
containing  carbolic  acid  or  other  antiseptic,  as  already  recom* 
mended,  is  that  best  adapted  iur  this  purpose. 


CBAPTER  XXV. 

wouKDS — continued. 

oinr-SHOT— OAXVov  balls— Tmn)  ooktvsiovs— mrsusT-snoT— -^ 

aRAPB-SHOT — 8XALL-8H0r— 00H8BQUXV0B8  OV  OUV-8H0T  WOUm 
— WODVDS  AVD  BRUXBBS  HATIHa  BPBOAL  VAltBS — 8PSEDT-CVT 
—  TBBAD  —  OUnZVO  OE  BRUSHIXa  —  WOUVDS  OF  ABDOMIVAI* 
PABIBTXB8 — BUBVSy  BOALDfl^  AVD  THB  BmCXS  0?  OOLI>— PODOaBP 

irouvM. 

/ 
OUK-8H0T  VOUHDS. 

Undxb  fhis  term  .aie  included  all  thid  usuries  catised  by  tlift 
discharge  or  btgvting  of  fire-arms.  Thej  oonsisl  of  seyere  con- 
tusions^ with  or  without  solution  of  continuity. 


GANKOK  BALLa 

The  cannon  ball,  for  the  distance  in  which  its  impetus  and 
velocity  are  greatest^  destroys  everything  that  opposes  its  coui8& 
If  it  strikes  a  limb,  it  knocks  it  off,  leaving  a  stump  covered 
with  a  disintegrated  mass  of  pulpified  tissues,  and  bone  ground 
down  to  powder.  But  if  the  shot  has  travelled  until  its  impetus 
is  somewhat  lost,  the  injury  it  inflicts  is  ten  times  greater.  It 
tears  its  way  more  deliberately,  lacerates  the  skin,  cuts  the 
muscles  into  longer  and  looser  flaps,  and  splits  the  bones  to  a 
considerable  distance  above  the  wound.  Should  the  shot  strike 
the  limb  slantingly,  it  may  inflict  a  severe  laceration,  with  or 
without  injury  of  the  bone.  Of  such  injuries,  those  which  tear 
across  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  are  the  most  dangerous; 
whilst  lacerations  in  the  length  of  the  limb,  such  as  the  plough- 
ing up  of  the  outside  of  the  thigh  from  hock  to  stifle,  or  from 
stifle  to  hip,  may  be  recovered  from  if  the  great  vessels  ]» 
untouched. 
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8PSNT  BALLS. 

Howeyer  near  to  the  end  of  its  career  a  cannon  ball  may 
be,  it  is  still  a  most  dangerous  things  and  many  a  leg  has  been 
knocked  off  bj  a  ball  whose  progress  seemed  as  slow  as  that  of 
a  cricket  balL  But  the  most  important  series  of  iiguries  caused 
bj  spent  balls  are  the  contusions  which  thej  inflict  by  striking 
against  and  rolling  orer  parts  after  they  have  lost  the  velocity 
required  for  penetratiiig  or  carrying  them  away.  Such  injuries 
were  formerly  called  wind  eontuaions,  being  supposed  to  depend 
on  the  commotion  of  the  air  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  ball 
dose  to  the  part  izgured  without  striking  it;  but  now  it  is* 
known  that  the  mnd  of  a  loll,  though  startling  enough,  has  no* 
bad  consequences.  In  many  instances,  although  the  skin  may 
be  intact  or  but  triyially  grazed^  still  the  parts  beneath  harer 
been  irretrierably  disorganized,  the  muscles  pulpified,  the  bones 
oomminuted,  and  large  vessels  and  nerves  torn  across.  In  less, 
severe  cases  there  may  be  enormous  extravasations,  with  or 
without  fracture  of  bone,  followed  by  profuse  and  unhealthy^ 
isuppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  iigured  parts. 

K17SKBT-8H0T. 

When  a  musket  or  pistol  ball  has  penetrated  the  body,  there» 
is  seen  a  hole,  perhaps  rather  smaller  than  the  ball  itself,  with 
its  edge  invmied;  and  if  the  ball  has  passed  completely  through^ 
there  will  be  a  larger  and  more  ragged  orifice,  with  its  edge 
tverttd.    The  oscillations  of  a  musket  ball  are  shown  to  be  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  its  velocity,  by  its  effects  on  bones.    Thus, 
when  a  ball  propelled  with  great  velocity  strikes  against  a  bone- 
of  compact  tissue,  such  as  the  body  of  the  femur,  it  produces  a 
comminuted  fracture  of  the  worst  kind,  shivering  the  bone  into 
splinters,  and  often  splitting  it  up  to  a  great  distance.    But- 
when  the  velocity  of  the  ball  is  very' slight,  it  may  be  flattened 
:  and  rebound ;  or  may,  if  it  strike  a  sharp  edge,  such  as  the  spine 
of  the  tibia,  be  itself  split  into  pieces.     If  it  strike  the  can- 
cellated tissue,  it  will  probably  bore  a  canal  through  it,  of  which 
!  the  exit  may  possibly  be  twice  as  large  as  the  entrance.    If  the 
Ipropelling  force  be  nearly  exhausted,  the  ball  may  lodge  in  the' 
ioancellous  tissue,  forming  for  itself  a  kind  of  chamber,  from* 
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got  rid  of.  But  if  the  cons'itution  or  the  parts  do  not  poisen 
muoh  irritability,  if  the  boll  bo  small  and  polished,  and  if  it  press 
against  no  nerves,  ressels,  or  other  sensitive  parts,  it  may,  snd 
often  does,  remain  for  years  mthout  creating  any  disturbance; 
a  cyst  being  formed  for  it  in  the  belly  of  a  muscle,  or  the  inter- 
stitial areolar  tissue. 

Mortification  supervening  on  gun-shot  ^wounds  may  occur 
under  the  following  conditions :— (1.)  When  the  injured  parts 
are  irreooveiably  disorganized,  so  that  they  immediately  cease 
to  live :  this  sometimes  happens  to  the  tissues  in  the  immediate 
track  of  the  ball,  or  to  a  whole  limb  struck  by  a  spent  baU.  (2.) 
From  excess  of  inflammation  following  a  wound.  (3.)  From 
division  of  the  great  crterial  or  venous  trunks.  This  is  indicated 
by  mortification  in  the  extremity  of  the  limb ;  the  foot  becomes 
cold  and  insensible ;  this  state  spreads  up  the  limb,  and  the 
parts  immediately  above  those  that  are  actually  dead  becoiae 
slightly  tumefied  aitd  discoloured;  and  if  the  animal  is  allowed 
to  live,  the  living  parts  become,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
clays,  hot,  painful,  and  swollen  to  a  great  extent  The  constitu- 
tion becomes  aflected ;  there  is  restlessness,  anxiety  of  face,  the 
expression  of  the  eye  is  has:gard ;  fever  runs  high,  and  the  poor 
animal  sinks,  not  having  sufficient  power  to  throw  off  the  gan- 
grened part 

Treatment — If  the  ball  has  left  the  body,  the  treatment  already 
described  for  contused  and  punctured  wounds  will  be  applicable; 
namely,  for  the  stage  of  collapse,  stimulants,  as  spirits  of  nitre 
or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  opium  to  relieve  pain.  If  ibe 
foreign  body  is  still  in  the  wound  it  should  be  removed  by  in- 
cision, forceps,  or  p*lierwi"e ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  removed  without 
a  very  large  incision,  it  had  better  be  left  alone,  as  it  will  be 
brought  within  reach  by  the  contraction  and  granulation  of  the 
l>arts,  and  by  the  flow  of  pus ;  or  it  may  become  encysted,  and 
give  rise  to  no  further  trouble.  If  a  ball  has  lodged  in  the  sub- 
stance of  a  bone,  it  should  be  removed  by  a  chisel  or  trephine,  or 
necrosis  will  follow. 

Some  wounds  have  peculiar  names,  very  suggestive  sometimea^. 
and  very  ridiculous  at  other  times.  Over-readi^  treadi,  tpeedy* 
cute,  are  bruises  and  contused  wounds. 

An  aoer-reaeh  is  a  tread  upon  tlie  coronet  of  the  fore  foot  fromi 
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ibe  Bboe  of  (lie  luuQ  foot    This  accident  may  oteut  from  either 
the  inner  or  outer  side  of  the  toe  of  the  shoe  striking  the  coronet.] 

A  truid  is  a  wound  on  the  coronet  produced  by  the  shoe  o^< 
either  hind  or  fore  foot  upon  the  coronet  of  the  opposite  leg. 

A  tpeedy-eui  is  a  contusion  on  the  fore  leg,  either  above  ofi 
below  the  knee-joint.  Horses  subject  to  this  fault  should  be  shod 
very  carefully,  the  shoe  smoothly  filed  on  the  inner  side,  and  the] 
clinchers  carefully  attended  to.  I  have  sometimes  seen  horses^ 
that  required  to  have  their  shoes  removed,  and  their  feet  short-j 
oned,  at  least  every  three  weeks,  on  this  account  Speedy-cut' 
is  liable  to  cause  a  dangerous  accident,  the  horse  suddenly  falling' 
from  the  violence  of  the  pain,  endangering  the  life  of  the  rider,' 
and  breaking  his  own  knees.  On  this  account  speedy-cut,  if  it' 
cannot  be  prevented  by  shoeing,  may  with  propriety  be  con-1 
sidered  an  unsoundness. 

Crushing  or  cutting  is  caused  by  the  shoe  of  one  foot  striking' 
against  the  fetlock.     Generally  it  is  the  hind  limbs  which  suffer, 
but  not  always.    Young  horses  out  of  condition  often  do  this 
when  they  are  tired  and  exhausted.     They  must  be  sliod  with 
preventive  shoes.    In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  apply  shoes 
thicker  on  the  inner  than  on  the  outside,  nailed  round  the  toe 
and  outside  only.    But  shoes  thick  on  the  inside  are  to  be  used 
as  seldom  a*  possible,  and  a  three-quarter  shoe,  or  one  thin  on  the 
inside,  without  a  heel  on  the  outside,  is  to  be  tried  in  preference^  { 
and  for  the  reason  that  when  a  horse  strikes  the  fetlock  with  a  i 
thick  shoe  the  blow  is  given  with  such  force  as  to  induce  inflain- ! 
mation  and  permanent  thickening  of  the  joint,  with  a  greater  | 
liability  to  cutting  than  before.    When  horses  have  been  sharp* 
enod  during  a  frost  they  are  very  apt  to  tread  themselves^  and  J 
sometimes  veiy  severely,  causing  extreme  lamenesa 
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On  account  of  the  structures  which  they  involve,  and  the  danger  | 
of  intestinal  protrusion,  require  a  speciality  of  management,  more  i 
^rticularly  when  situated  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  abdomi- 1 
nal  walls. 

Ist  Shallow  punctures,  involving  the  muscles,  but  not  pone- 1 
trating  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  floor  of  the  belly,  are 
very  apt  to  cause  mtdtiple  abscesses.    Hie  pus  formed  in  tlie 
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^otmd,  being  nuaUe  to  find  exit  on  account  of  the  emallness  of 
the  opening,  burrows  between  the  abdominal  fascia  and  musdea, 
separates  them  from  each  other,  causing  pain  and  swelling;  at 
the  sam^  time  small  abscesses  form  in  various  parts,  which  are 
difficult  to  heaL 

2d.  Deeper  punctures,  penetrating  almost  or  completely 
through  the  walls,  the  peritoneum  being  divided  or  not  as  the 
case  may  be,  are  apt  to  become  enlarged  bj  the  pressure  of  the 
contained  viscera,  and  to  cause  death  by  allowing  the  protrusion 
and  escape  of  the  intestines. 

The  treatment  for  the  first  form  must  be  conducted  with  the 
view  to  allow  the  free  escape  of  pus  and  other  discharges,  and  for 
this  it  may  be  necessary  to  dilate  the  external  opening.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  done  very  carefully,  or  the  second  danger  may  be 
induced.  Very  often  the  burrowing  of  the  discharges  is  pro- 
moted by  the  drying  of  the  surfSeu^  of  the  wound.  This  is  more 
apt  to  prove  injurious  when  the  hair  is  long,  as  the  hair  and  dry 
discharge  become  matted  together  over  the  opening,  which  is  thus 
effectually  plugged  up.  Care  must  be  taken  that  this  does  not 
occur,  and  for  its  prevention  the  hair  must  be  clipped  round  the 
orifice,  and  the  parts  carefully  washed  and  kept  dean.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  dilate  the  opening,  the  incision  should  be  shallow, 
:and  along  the  long  axis  of  the  belly.  When  abscesses  form,  it  is 
always  necessary  that  they  should  be  opened  early,  as  the  fascis, 
being  very  tough  and  elastic,  allows  extensive  infiltrations  or 
burrowing  of  the  pus. 

The  deeper  punctures  must  be  treated  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  intestines.  The  discharges  from  them  must  be 
allowed  free  exit ;  but  whilst  doing  this,  thein  extension  by  the 
weight  of  the  viscera  must  be  prevented,  and  this  may  be  done 
very  effectually  by  enclosing  the  body  of  the  patient  in  a  common 
bed-sheet^  sewn  firmly  round  him.  This  will  form  a  suitable 
support  to  the  weakened  walls,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the 
escape  of  the  discharges.  Should  it,  however,  become  clogged 
up  by  the  coagulation  of  these,  a  small  hole  may  be  made  in  it 
immediately  below  the  wound. 

When  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  actually  penetrated,  or  even 
when  it  is  only  nearly  so,  the  medical  treatment  should  be  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  lessen  the  danger  of  peritonitis.  Purga- 
tives are  to  be  withheld,  and  should  the  pulse  be  at  all  disturbed. 
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opium  must  be  given,  and  the  large  bowela  unloaded  by  enemas; 
fomentations  to  the  belly  are  to  be  persevered  in  until  the 
danger  of  inflammation  is  past 

Inci^^d  wounds  upon  the  belly,  such  as  those  inflicted  by 
the  tusks  of  a  boar,  an  accident  of  frequent  occurrence,  are 
to  be  treated  by  strong  sutures,  the  collodion  or  shellac  pastes 
and  the  broad-sheet  bandage ;  but  fomentations  are  not  to  be 
applied  as  in  puncbved  woimds,  as  they  would  interfere  with 
the  adhesive  process,  unless,  indeed,  the  danger  of  peritonitis  be 
imminent 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  purgatives  should  never  be  ad« 
ministered  when  the  abdomen  is  wounded,  whether  the  wound 
be  deep  or  shallow,  as  they  may  excite  the  most  dangerous 
complications. 

Wounds  penetrating  the  walls  may  heal  up  externally,  but 
generally  a  hernia  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude  remains,  form* 
ing  a  permanent  blemish. 


BUUNS,  SCALDS,  AND  THB  EFIBCT  07  OOLR 

The  first  efiect  of  cold  is  to  diminish  the  vital  action  of  the 
port  to  which  it  is  applied.  This  state  of  depression,  when  not 
eontinued  too  long»  is  succeeded  by  a  more  than  usual  activity, 
€fr  what  is  called  reaction ;  and  if  this  alternation  be  oft  repeated, 
the  part  beeomes  permanently  weakened,  being  slightly  swelled, 
of  a  purple  colour  (as  is  well  shown  in  horses  with  white 
heels),  not  so  warm  as  usual,  and  afterwards  become  inflamed. 
The  skin  will  now  crack,  and  a  dischaige  of  sanguineous  matter 
take  place. 

More  intense  cold  not  only  weakens,  but  entirely  suspends 
vital  action.  The  part  becomes  pale,  insensible,  and  shrivelled, 
and  is  said  to  be  frod-lUten.  The  skin,  particularly  the  heel,, 
will  often  slough  across  from  side  to  side,  forming  a  strip  of  dead 
akin,  underneath  which  is  a  deep  chasm,  called  a  cracked  heeL 

In  other  instances,  and  particularly  during  long-continued 
snowy  weather,  with  partial'  thaws,  succeeded  by  sharp  frosts, 
the  deejMr-seated  tissues  of  the  coronet  lose  their  vitality,  and 
deep  and  extensive  sloughs  are  thrown  off,  leaving  the  tendons, 
ligaments,  and  even  the  articulations  exposed  The  animal  now 
suiTors  from  all  the  agonLdng  pain,  fever,  emaciation,  &c^  which 
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eharactoiise  open  joints  and  too  often  succnmbs,  or  has  to  \e 
destroyed. 

I  had  a  case  in  the  winter  1874-5  where  the  sensitiTe  frog 
teas  frost  or  rather  snow  bitten.  A  piece  about  the  size  of  a 
,  florin 'slonghed  off,  leaving  the  navicnlar  bursa  opened;  the 
lameness  was  excessive;  synovia  flowed  abundantly  for  some 
weeks ;  a  large  sinus  formed  in  the  heeL  The  horse,  however, 
fed  moderately  well,  lay  down  and  took  plenty  of  rest^  and  the 
injury  being  in  a  fore  foot-^which  makes  a  most  important 
difference  in  all  cases  of  severe  injuries — eventually  recovered. 
The  treatment  consisted  in  the  application  of  poultices,  suc- 
ceeded by  cold  water  and  mild  astringents,  and  finally  blisters 
to  the  coronet,  a  high-heeled  shoe  having  been  put  on  the  foot 
as  soon  as  the  poiiltices  were  discontinued,  and  which  afforded 
marked  relief.  In  the  treatment  of  frost-bites  poultices  should 
not  be  applied  for  too  long  a  period,  lor  after  the  slough  is 
thrown  off  the  parts  recover  quicker  without  than  with  poultices; 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  frost-bites  are  at  first  best  treated  with 
cold  applications;  but  if  sloughing  has  commenced,  poultices, 
iirigatious,  or  fomeutations  are  to  be  employed,  succeeded  bj 
cold  mild  astringents,  antiseptics,  or  deodorixera^  such  as 
charcoal 

£imnM  and  Sealit, — These  are  common  at  iroh  works,  and 
result  from  horses  falling  on  Lot  dross,  the  bursting  of  steamr 
pipes,  &C. 

The  division  of  bums  is,  from  time  immemorial,  into  three 
classes — (1.)  Burns  producing  mere  redness ;  (2.)  Those  causing 
vesication ;  and  (3.)  Those  causing  death  of  the  part  burnt 

The  first  class  is  attended  witli  mere  superficial  inflammatiott, 
terminating  with  or  witliout — more  genendly  with — desquama- 
tion of  the  cuticle  and  temporary  loss  of  the  hair. 

The  second  class  is  attended  by  a  higher  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion, causing  the  cutis  to  exude  serum,  and  to  form  vesicles; 
followed  in  most  instances  by  suppuration  and  the  formation  of 
obstinate  ulcers.  Tlie  formation  and  increase  of  these  vesicles 
may  be  often  prevented  by  proper  treatment. 

The  third  clasa  of  bums  is  attended  with  mortification  from 
disoi^anization  of  structure ;  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues 
being  literally  roasted  or  boiled,  as  the  case  may  be,  tlie  blood 
coagulated  in  its  vessels,  and  the  circulation  of  tlie  part  ooni% 
pletely  stopped. 
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Tn  all  cases  of  severe  scalds  or  bums  there  is  more  or  less  super- 
vening fever,  manifested  hj  sLiverings,  coldness  of  the  skin  and 
extremities,  prostration  of  strength,  restlessness,  quick  and 
feeble  pulse,  and  heavy  or  sighing  respiration ;  the  surface  of 
the  burnt  part,  if  destroyed,  will  become  pale  and  leathery,  the 
hair  coming  off  in  patches,  leaving  a  denuded .  surface,  from 
which  issues  a  tliin  serous  discharge.^  Swelling  of  the  part 
now  appears,  and  in  about  four  or  five  days  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion surrounds  tlie  dead  part; -the  chasm  widens,  the  bumtj 
portion  contracts  and  dries,  leaving  the  exposed  granulating 
surface  full  in  view;  the  granulations  are  white,  spongy,  and 
moist ;  there  is  no  discharge  of  laudable  pus,  but  of  a  thinnish 
ichorous  matter,  generally  of  a  dirty-white  colour.  The  slough 
now  falls  off,  leaving  a  wound  of  more  or  less  magnitude, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  bum,  which  takes  many  months 
to  heal;  it  then  leaves  a  cicatrix  of  a  hard,  dense,  cartilaginous 
nature,  which  contracts  more  or  less,  pulling  the  surrounding 
skin  into  puckered  folds,  which  ever  afterwards  constitute  an 
misightly  blemish. 

The  most  intractable  cases  are  those  where  the  regions  of  the 
'elbow  and  shoulder  are  burnt  or  scalded.  Here,  in  consequendB 
•of  the  continual  action  of  the  parts,  and  the  attrition  caused  by 
^the  motion  of  the  chest  against  the  muscles  of  the  inner  part 
of  the  arm,  the  wound  never  heals.  Very  often  the  whole  limb 
is  burnt,  exposing  tendons,  muscles,  and  destroying  the  tissues 
protecting  the  articular  cavities ;  such  cases  should  always  be 
destroyed  at  once.  But  if  the  gluteal  region  or  thick  part  of  the 
thigh  be  burnt,  involving  none  of  the  joints,  recovery  may  ensue, 
.  although  the  injury  be  excessive. 

Horses  sometimes  die  from  the  first  shock ;  the  animal  sinks 
from  collapse ;  the  rigors  become  severe,  with  great  restlessness, 
feebleness  of  the  pulse,  sighing  respiration,  rapid  prostration, 
and  death. 

Treatmmt.^lxL  all  cmtible  cases,  the  Carron  oil,  namely, 
linseed  oil  and  lime  water,  in  equal  parts,  is  to  be  applied 
frequently.  A  good  plan  is  to  dredge  this  over  with  flour,  or 
if  the  oil  and  lime  water  is  not  to  be  easily  got,  dredging  with 
flour  is  a  good  plan.  The  Carron  oil  and  flour  prevent,  pain, 
'by  excluding  the  atmosphere;  and  should  neither  remedy  be 
vat  hand,  the  parts  may  be  protected  by  cotton  wool  oiq  anything. 
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that  win  exclude  the  tor.  Mrf  Howell  of  BochdiJe  leoom- 
mends  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silyer,  five  gxidnfl  ta  the  ounce  of 
water,  to  he  applied  continually,  or  as  often  as  each  application 
dries,  for  seyeral  hours.  Opiuin^fand  stimulants- are.  to  be 
administered,  and  the  howels  acted'*  upon  -by  a  purgative.  In 
about  four  days  pus  will  form.  The  wound  has  now  to  be 
treated  like  any  other  suppurating  sore.  If  the  bum  is  sligbt; 
and  the  structure  of  the  part  merely  infiimedy  the  white  lotion 
is  a  good  application. 


'TOIBONXD'WGUNM. 

Stingtnf  inueU  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  order  hymen* 
optera,  in  which  the  sting,  in  the  sterile  females,  represents  the 
modified  ovipositor,  and  consists  essentially  of  two  exceedingly 
fine  diAip  darts,  inclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath,  at  the  base  of  which 
is  placed  a  special  venom  sac  or  gland  whose  contents  are  i^ 
jected  into  the  puncture  by  the  usually  barbed  daria.  The  meet 
familiar  examples  are  ths  tting^  of  vfosps  or  leea.  When  laige 
numbers  of  hymenoptera  are  disturbed,  their  attack  may  indnoe 
severe  or  even  fatal  consequences.  The  bites  should  be  treated 
by  dilute  ammonia. 

The  bites  or  stings  of  insects  cause  a  good  deal  of  irritation 
and  pain  to  animals,  but  are  not  of  much  importance,  and  seldon. 
come  under  notice.  Sometimes  the  eyes  become  inflamed,  and 
the  eyelids  swollen  and  painful  from  this  causa  The  best  pre- 
ventive is  laurel  water,  applied  to  the  parts  twice  a  week 

SjnderM  and  Venomou$  InaeeU. — The  bites  of  several  epiden 
f  Araneida)  are  said,  by  various  writers,  to  be  venomoua  Amongst 
these  the  Tarentula  (Lycosa  tarentula),  abounding  in  southern 
Europe,  has  acquired  an  extraordinaxj  reputation.  Direct  ex- 
periments have,  however,  proved  that  its  bite  is  attended  with 
no  more  ill  consequences  than  a  slight  local  irritatioa  In  the 
island  of  Elba  another  species  of  spider  (Aranea  B.  guttata)  is 
reputed  to  be  dangerous  to  men  and  animals,  but  thsde  reporti 
are  doubted  by  various  writen.  Amongst  the  insects  whose 
bites  are  more  than  locally  irritating,  tlie  tsetse  (Gloesina 
morsitans),  a  dipterous  fly  abounding  in  South  Africa,  and 
described  by  Dr.  livingatone  in  his  travels.  This  fly  aflbids  a 
truly  poisonous  matter  of  a  septio  and  dilTusiTe  nature  by 
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which,  independently  of 'an7^1bci3.Jmtation7the  whole  STstem. 
becomes  fatallj  affected. 

The  tsetse  is  a  harmless  looking^insectfyeiy  little  larger  than 
a  house  fly ;  its  bite  is  innocuous  to  man,  goat,  antelope,  pig^ 
ass,  and  all  wild  animals,  and  even  to  the  calf  whilst  sucking; 
but  fatal  to  the  horse,  domestic  cattle,  sheep,  and  dog.  The 
symptoms  do  not  arise  immediately  after  the  infliction  of  the 
bite,  but  after  an  interval  sometimes  of  several  weeks.  There 
is  then  an  appearance  of  geneitd  disorder,  with  weakness  and 
emaciation  ;  running  at  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  glandular  swell- 
ings xmder  the  jaws ;  continual  wasting  of^  the  body,  and  finally 
death. 

The  districts  infested  by  the^  tsetse"  are  very  distinctly  de- 
fined, although  separated  from  a  healthy  one  by  a  narrow  river, 
or  even  an  inperceptible  boundary,  beyond  which  an  animal  is- 
never  affected,  unless  it  has  been  into  a  district  infested  by  the 
fly*  It  appears  that  nothing  has  been  ascertained  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  plants  or  vegetation,  or  whether  an3rthing  peculiar 
grows  in  such  districts;  but  travellers  seem  satisfied  that  the  tsetse 
fly  is  never  found  except  where  the  elephant  and  rhinoceroa 
abound,  and  that  in  proportion  as  those  animals  are  destroyed 
do  the  ravages  of  the  tsetse  diminish. 

The  Foison  of  Snakes  and  Vipers, — ^AU  the  truly  venomous^ 
Tertebrata  belong  to  the  order  of  ophidian  reptiles,  which  is  sub- 
divided into  two  laige  groups  or  sub-orders,  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  clearly  defined  peculiarities  of  organization.  In. 
one  of  these  sub-orders,  the  vipcrina,  the  species  of  which  it  ia 
composed  are  all  more  or  less  venomous ;  whilst  in  the  others,, 
the  colubrina,  of  which  the  harmless  ringed  snake  of  this 
country  is  an  example,  the  majority  are  innocuous  as  regarda 
their  bite,  but  formidable  otherwise:  for  example,  the  boa. 
constrictor. 

Charactertsties  of  iks  venanums  Viperina, — Body  comparatively^ 
thick  and  clumsy ;  the  general  aspect  sombre  and  lurid ;  and  the 
usual  movements  sluggish  and  dulL  The  tail  is  thick,  and  veiy 
short ;  the  head  broad,  depressed,  and  triangular,  or  cordiform, 
joined  to  the  trunk  by  a  constricted  neck,  and  covered  on  the 
summit  with  small  scales,  not  plates  or  scutes,  and  having  the 
skin  usually  loose  and  wrinkled;  the  eyes  are  small,  wholly 
lateral,  deeply  lodged  in  the  sides  oi  the  head,  and  shaded  abova 
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\}j  prominent  .orerhanging  rugose  plates ;  the  pupil  is  elongated 
and  yertical ;  the  upper  lip  descends  on  either  side,  hke  that  of 
a  mastiff,  so  as  to  conoeal  the  poison-fangs ;  the  scales  are  m 
almost  every  instance  keel-shaped  (carinated),  or  shari>-pointed 
(muricatod).  Closer  examination  of  the  iniefnal  structures  of 
the  head  and  oral  organs  will  still  further  disclose  the  more 
•decisive  characters  of  the  viperina.  The  maxillary  bones  are 
exceedingly  short  and  mobile,  and  each  supports  a  single  long- 
pointed  and  rocurved  tooth,  termed  the  poison  tooth  or  fang, 
perforated  throughout  its  entire  length  by  a  slender  canal. 

By  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  maxillary  bones  and  mnseles, 
this  tooth,  when  not  in  action,  can  be  reclined  into  a  groove  in  the 
gum,  where  it  lies  completely  concealed ;  but  it  can  be  suddenly 
and  forcibly  erected  when  tJie  viper  is  preparing  to  strike  its 
deadly  blow.  The  rest  of  the  bones  connected  with  the  jaws, 
face,  and  gullet  are  also  veiy  loosely  articulated,  and  so  dbposed 
as  to  admit  of  enormous  dilatations  of  the  mouth  and  entrance 
into  the  pharynx.  Besides  the  fangs,  the  upper  jaw  contains  no 
teeth ;  but  a  series  of  pointed  recurved  solid  teeth  are  arranged 
along  the  palate.  In  the  lower  jaw  similar  teeth  are  found  at 
the  extremity. 

The  fang  is  tniversed  by  a  narrow  canal,  continuous  above, 
with  a  pouch  or  sacculus  surrounding  the  base  of  the  tooth,  into 
which  opens  the  long  curved  duct  of  the  i>oi8on  gland.  Tliis 
organ,  which,  with  various  modifications,  may  be  described  an 
composed  of  tubular  follicles  communicating  with  a  common 
canol,  has  a  thick  aponeurotic  wall  surrounded  by  muscular 
fibres,  in  most  cases  apparently  connected  with  the  temporalis 
muscle,  and  which  are  supposed  to  act  as  compressors  of  tho 
^land  and  ejaculators  of  its  contents.  The  poison  gland  is 
tisually  below  and  a  little  behind  the  orbit ;  but  in  one  remark- 
ible  instance,  eaUsus  rhonibecttus,  it  is^of  an  enormous  size,  and 
situated  on  the  back,  extending  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
through  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  entire  length  of  the  body,  lying 
immediately  beneatl\  the  integument,  and  superficial  to  the  ribs 
And  costal  muscles. 

The  venom  of  serpents  when  fresh  is  a  transparent  yellowish 
or  greenish  viscous  neutral  fluid,  very  much  resembling  saliva; 
insipid  and  almost  inodorous ;  heavier  thr.n  water,  and  not  veiy 
leadily  mixable  with  it;  the. mixture  •when  shaken  becoming; 
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turbid,  but  exhibiting  no  obvious  cbaiacten  denoting  its  Virulent 
properties. 

It  contains  besides  albuminous  or  mucous  and  a  small  amount 
of  &tt7  matters  and  the  usual  salts,  a  peculiar  principle^  to 
which  Prince  Luden  Bonaparte  has  given  the  name  of  "  echid- 
nine ''  or  viperine.  It  strongly  resembles  ptyaline,  but  possesses 
active  poisonous  properties  which  are  retained  even  after  it  has 
been  dried  for  a  considerable  time,  if  not  exposed  to  the  air. 

When  the  poison  is  introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  seems  to 
produce  no  effect  beyond  a  temporary  local  irritation;  nor  does 
it  appear  to  induce  any  deleterious  effect  when  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  even  when  it  has  been  slightly  abraded ;  and; 
according  to  Fontana's  experiments,  it  seems  innocuous  when 
applied  to  the  exposed  surfaces  of  muscular  assue,  cartilage, 
periosteum,  pericranium,  the  dura  mater,  the  medullary  canal  of 
bones,  cornea,  tongue,  lips,  palate,  exposed  nerves;  and  aU  ex- 
periments tend  to  show  that  in  order  to  produce  its  specific 
effects  it  must  be  directly  introduced  into  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue,  and  even  such  introduction  is  more  certain  to 
succeed  when  the  poison  is  introduced  through  the  &ng  itself 
than  after  inoculation  with  a  cutting  instrument 

'Wlien  introduced,  the  poison  appears  to  cause  death  in  two 
ways ;  when  vexy  strong,  by  directly  destroying  the  irritabili^ 
of  the  nervous  system,  like  some  of  the  most  powerful  narcotio 
poisons;  when  less  powerful,  by  difiVise  inflammation  of  the 
areolar  tissue,  absceases,  and  gangrene.  In  the  first-named 
instances  the  symptoms  are  extreme  depression,  and  a  sinking; 
feeble,  dickering,  intermittent  pulse,  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
dilated  pupils,  speedy  insensibility,  stupor,  and  death.  In  the 
second  form,  the  symptoms  are  of  the  most  alarming  asthenic 
character,  from  the  moment  of  the  infliction  of  the  bite,  and  are 
aucceeded,  if  the  patient  live  sufSciently  long,  by  diffuse  sup- 
puration and  gangrene.  The  post  mortem  examinations  of  such 
cases  reveal  a  dark,  alkaline,  and  fluid  state  of  the  blood,  which 
emits  a  peculiarly  sickly  odour,  intense  congestion  of  the  lungs 
and  spleen,  with  other  appearances  indicative  of ''  death  of  the 
blood  "  (necroemia). 

The  local  treatment  consists  in  preventing  absorption  into  the 
circulation  by  tying  a  ligature  round  the  bitten  limb  upon  the 
tcardiac  side  of  the  wound ;  the  immediate  excision  of  the  port^ 
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followed  by  the  application  of  cnps  exhausted  of  air  (capping; 
followed  by  the  free  use  of  the  actual  cauteiy. 

The  oonatitutional  treatxoent  must  be  directed  to  combat  de» 
pTeeaion  by  stimohiiits — ^wine^  brandy,  whisky,  or,  aooording  to 
the  ktest  method  practised  in  India»  the  injection  of  ammonia 
into  the  veins.  Other  methods  are  recommended,  such  as  the 
free  use  of  arsenic;  and  Professor  Bribon's  antidote  finds  &Tour 
with  some.  It  consists  of  bromine,  fire  drachms ;  bichloride  of 
mercury,  two  grains ;  and  iodide  of  potassium,  four  grains.  This 
is  given  to  the  human  being  in  doses  of  ten  drops,  repeated,  if 
necessary,  every  twenty  minutes.  Should  it  ever  be  deemed 
advisable  to  give  this  to  the  horse,  it  must  be  used  in  larger 
doses  than  these ;  care,  however,  being  taken  tl  it  the  bichloride 
is  not  pushed  too  far.  There  are  some  snakes  and  vipers  whose 
bites  are  harmless. 

Animal  poisons,  and  ihs  poisotk  of  rabies  that  act  peculiarly 
upon  the  horse,  will  be  considered  upon  another  occasion. 

Sometimes  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  are  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  some  poisonous  substance,  such  as  the 
mineral  or  other  acids.  I  have  met  with  no  cases  except 
those  caused  by  mineral  acids,  and  the  caustic  alkalies,  which 
have  a  similar  effect  when  accidentally  or  otliorwise  applied 
to  the  skin.  These  substances,  when  used  intentionally 
to  remove  morbid  structures,  or  when  applied  to  unhealUiy 
wounds,  are  called  caustics.  When  spilled  upon  or  applied  to  a 
large  surface,  their  effects  are  similar  to  tho^e  of  bums ;  they 
inflame  and  afterwords  destroy  the  part.  If  concentrated,  Vtkef 
chemically  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  tissues,  and  results  like 
those  supervening  on  burns  are  the  consequence.  If  an  acid 
has  been  the  cause,  it  is  well  to  waah  tlie  parts  in  some  alkaline 
solution,  to  neutralise  its  effect  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
destroy  any  that  may  be  lefb  on  the  surface.  If  a  caustio 
alkali  has  been  the  cause,  a  weak  acidulated  solution  is  to  be 
used,  such  as  vinegar  and  wate^  and  the  after  treatm^t  must 
be  according  to  the  general  principles  laid  down  for  the  treat-^ 
mcnt  of  bums. 
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MEmOtm  OF  SXPA2B  —  imiBDIATB  UHIOH  —  PRIXAET  ilDHBBXOir  — 
ORAirxrUTIOB — BBOOVDART  ADHSaXOH — HBALIHa  UHDIR  A  SCAB 
— ^VOBM ATIOH  OV  THB  mOATBIX,  AHD  OOXPLBnOH  07  THE  BEPA&A- 
XITB  PBOGBSai 

BEPJLIB  07  WOUNDS,  AND  THE  METHODS  07  HSALIKa 

2 

Paqst,  in  his  admirable  Leotnres  on  Snigical  Pathologj/nrery 
piofonndlj  conaiders  the  question  of  the  reproduction  of  injured 
and  lost  parts;  and  he  says — *  The  ability  to  repair  the 
damages  sustained  by  injury,  and  to  produce  lost  parts,  appears 
to  belong  in  some  measure  to  all  bodies  tliat  haye  definite 
form  and  construction.  It  is  not  an  exclusive  property  of  ^ving 
beings,  for  eren  crystals  will  repair  themselyes,  when^T  after 
pieces  have  been  broken  from  them,  they  are  placed  in  the' same 
conditions  in  which  they  were  fint  formed  The  power  of 
reproduction  is  exemplified  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  in  the 
lower  form  of  animals,  some  having  the  power  of  reproducing 
themselves  from  a  fragment  into  a  whole  and  perfect  body ;  in 
others,  the  reproduction  of  a  lost  limb  has  been  observed ;  but 
in  the  animals  we  have  to  deal  with  this  power  is  limited  to  the 
reproduction  of  tissues  of  three  dass^ 

^  Id.  To  those  which  are  formed  entirely  by  nutritive  repeti 
lion,  such  as  the  blood  and  epithelia. 

*  2dL  To  those  which  are  of  lowest  organixation,  and  i  which 
seem  of  more  importance)  of  lowest  chemical  characters — the 
gelatinous  tissues,  tha  connective,  and  the  bones. 

'^  3dL  To  those  which  are  inserted  in  other  tissues,  not  as 
essential  to  their  structure,  but  as  accessories,  as  connecting  or 
incorporating  them  with  the  other  structures  of  v^tative  or 
animal  life,  such  as  nerve-iibres  and  Uood-vesselsi 
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''Witli  tliese  exceptions,  injuries  or  losses  are  capable  of  no 
more  than  repair,  in  its  most  limited  sense ;  tliat  is,  in  place 
of  what  is  lost,  some  lowly  organized  tissue  is  formed  whicl> 
fills  up  the  breach,  and  suffices  for  the  maintenance  of  a  leas 
perfect  life  of  the  part" 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEK  THE  HEALnrO  07  8UBCUTAKE0CS 
AND  OPEK  W0UXD8. 

*  John  Hunter  lias  long  ago  shown  that  there  is  a  wide^ 
airference  between  the  healing  process  in  injuries  which  aro 
subcutaneous  and  those  that  open  to  the  air.  He  says — *  Tlie 
injuries  done  to  sound  parts  I  shall  divide  into  two  sorts^ 
according  to  the  effects  of  the  accident  The  first  kind  con- 
sists of  those  in  which  the  injured  parts  do  not  communicate 
e^ctemally,  as  concussion  of  the  whole  body^  or  of  particular, 
parts — strains,  bruises,  and  simple  fractures.  The  second  con- 
sists of  those  which  have  an  external  opening,  comprehending^^ 
woimds  of  aU  kinds  and  compound  fractures.'  He  then  says — 
^The  injuries  of  the  first  division,  in  which  the  parts  do  not 
communicate  externally,  seldom  inflame ;  while  those  of  the- 
second  commonly  both  inflame  and  suppurate.'  It  is  hardly- 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  principle  here  laid 
down,  as  on  it  is  embodied  the  whole  practice  of  subcutaneous 
surgery.  Of  the  two  injuries  inflicted  in  a  wound — namely, 
contusion  and  exposure  to  the  air — exposure  is  the  worse. 
Both  are  apt  to  excite  inflammation,  but  the  exposure  excites 
it  most  certainly,  and  in  the  worst  form — that  is,  in  the  form 
which  delays  the  process  of  rejMdr.  Abundant  instances  are 
shown  of  this  in  simple  and  comi>ound  fractures,  and  in  the 
injuries  of  articulations.  A  simple  fracture  may  have  been^ 
caused  by  much  greater  violenoe  than  the  compound  one,  ye% 
the  phenomena  resulting  therefrom  are  not  so  tedious  nor  so 
dangerous  to  life ;  or  a  simple  fracture  extending  into  a  joint, 
even  if  caused  by  great  violence,  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from- 
a  wound  made  into  one,  though  ever  so  gently  made.  We 
liave  other  instances  in  the  rarity  of  suppurations,* even  after 
extensive  ecchymoses,  and  the  general  occuirenee  of  diem  when 
wounds  are  left  open. 

''The  healing  of  open  wounds,  as  olready  stated,  may  he 
accomplished  by  five  different  modes. 
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''By  what  IS  termed  immediate  union  \a  7neaht"tIiat'procesd| 
■whereby  the  divided  parte  are  rejoined  without  the  production 
or  the  interposition  of  any  new  material  .Mr.  Hunter  main- 
tained that  union  by  the  first  infeution  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  fibrine  of  the  blood  extravasated  between  the  surfaces  of 
the  injured  part,  which  fibrine,  there  coagulating,  adheres  to 
both  the  surfaces,  becomes  organized,  and  forms  a  vascular  bond 
i  of  union  between  thein.  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  he  was 
in  error,  and  that  this  form  of  repair  is  simply  the  restoration 
of  the  parts;  the  apposition  of  their  surfaces  restoring  the 
vitality  and  circulation. 

*  But  blood  extravasated  in  wounds  is  not  without  its  influ- 
ence on  their  repair,  and  there  are  evidences  to  prove  that* 
masses  of  effused,  or  stagnant,  or  coagulated  blood  may  be 
oi^nized.  These  evidences  include  cases  of  blood  effused  in 
serous  sacs,  especially  in  the  arachnoid,  or  clots  in  veins 
oiganixing  into  fibrous  cords  [as  X  have  seen  in  farcy],  or  clots- 
organizing  into  tumours  in  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  the 
clots  so  organized  above  ligatures  on  arteries  as  to  form  part  of 
the  fibrous  cord  by  which  the  obliterated  artery  is  replaced.. 
But  there  is  also  evidence  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  extra- 
vasated blood  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention, or  for  any  other  mode  of  repair ;  and  the  fact  is  that 
the  repair  is  best,  and  the  material  for  it  most  ample,  where  no 
blood  is  extravasated.  But  though  this  be  the  usual  case,  it 
becomes  a  question — When  blood  is  effused  and  coagulated 
between  wounded  surfaces,  how  are  the  clots  disposed  of? 
For  often,  though  not  generally,  such  dots  are  found  m  wounds^ 
or  between  the  ends  of  a  broken  bone,  or  a  divided  tendon* 
when  an  artery  by  .'ts  side  is  cut;  and  in  most  operation- 
wounds  one  sees  blood  loft  on  them,  or  flowing  on  their  surface, 
when  they  are  done  up.  How,  then,  is  this  blood  disposed  of  '' 
If  effu/^  in'  la^e  quantity,  so  as  to  form  a  large  clot,  and 
especially  if  so  effused  in  a  wound  which  is  not  perfectly 
excluded  from  the  air,  or  if  effused  even  in  a  subcutaneous 
injury,  this  blood  is  most  likely  to  excite  inflammation ;  and 
the  swelling  of  the  wounded  parts,  or  their,  commencing 
suppuration,  will  push  it  out  of  the  wounds;  or,  in  mon> 
favourable  cases,  the  Uood  may  be  absorbed,  and  this  may 
happen  when  it  has  formed  separate  dots,  or  more  readily- 
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when  it  is  infiltrated  into  the  tjasnes.  The  aheoxption  of 
blood  18  a  Tory  slow ,  process,  and  takes  as  mnch  time  as  the^ 
healing  of  a  fracture ;  it  is  therefore  the  best  plan  always  iH 
cases  of  ponctures  with  small  openings  to  enlarge  the  orifices 
and  remoTe  the  clot,  if  not  yerj  deop  seated.  The  best  time 
for  doing  this  is  about  the  tliird  day  after  the  infliction  of  the 
injury,  as  by  that  time  there  is  not  much  danger  of  secondary 
heemorrhage,  the  mouths  of  the  wounded  vessels  being  sealed 
by  exudation.  But  if  the  blood  is  left  in  a  wound,  its  absorp- 
tion seems  to  be  thus — that  it  is  enclosed  within  the  repara- 
tiye  material,  and  absorbed  by  the  vessels  of  that  material  as  its 
organization  proceeds.  In  conclusion,  extrayasated  blood  is — 
Isi.  Neither  necessary  nor  advantageous  to  any  mode  of  healing, 
2d.  A  large  clot  at  aU  exposed  to  the  air  irritates  and  is  ejected; 
3d.  In  more  favourable  conditions  the  effused  blood  becomes 
enclosed  in  the  accumulated  reparative  material,  and  while  this 
is  organizing,  the  blood  is  absorbed ;  and  lastly,  it  is  probable 
that  the  blood  may  be  organized  and  fiirm  part  of  the  repara- 
tiye  material ;  but  even  in  this  case  it  probably  retards  the  healing 
of  the  iiyury." — (Paget's  Surgical  Pathclogy,) 

IMMEDUTB  TJKIOK, 

The  observations  of  Papt  and  other  modem  surgical  investi- 
gators being  conclusive  tnat  tlie  fibrine  of  extravasated  Uood 
plays  no  essential  part  in  the  process  of  healing,  it  will  now  be 
necessary  to  follow  the  same  observers  into  the  various  modes 
by  which  repair  is  effected. 

Itt  ImmediaU  union  is  eifected  in  some  oases  of  incised 
wounds  that  admit  of  being  with  safety  and  propriety  closely 
and  immediately  bound  together;  the  blood,  if  any  be  shed,  is 
thus  pressed  out,  and  the  divided  blood-vessels  and  nerves  are 
brought  into  perfect  contact,  and  union  may  take  place  in  a  few 
hours ;  and  as  no  intermediate  substance  exists  iu  a  wound  so 
healed,  no  mark  or  cicatrix  is  left  behind.— (lfiLCAilKS7*B 
TreatiM  an  Infiammatitm.) 

In  order  that  this  process  may  be  fulfilled,  it  is  neceasaiyj 
that  the  parts  be  in  perfect  contact,  and  in  complete  repoMr 
and  that  means  be  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  infiaxBr* 
mation. 
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Th^  ieeand  mods  o/jrspair  is  thai  hy  primary  adhesion,  or  as\ 
ft  used  fonnerlj  to  be  called,  by  the  **  adheaiye  inflamxnation "  ^ 
«nd  18  tbua  aocomplished : — ^When  the  divided  parts  are  allowed 
to  remain  till  the  months  of  the  divided  vessels  are  entirely 
ahut^  inflammation  inevitably  follows,  and  will  famish  the 
materials  for  nnion  by  throwing  oat  ooagolable  lymph;  this  is 
called  the  adhesive  inflammation.  The  lymph  is  simply  laid 
on  the  cat  surfaces,  and  scarcely  any  is  infiltrated  into  t^ie 
tissues ;  becoming  organized  and  vascular,  it  connects  the  two 
eat  edges,  and  finally  forms  between  them  a  thin  layer  of 
connective  tissue,  on  the  surfiEuse  of  which,  if  it  be  e^cpoeed, 
«  very  delicate  layer  of  cuticle  is  developed.  The  smooth 
shining  suifiRce  of  this  cuticle  gives  the  peculiar  charhcter  to 
the  scar. 

It  was  thought  until  Tery  recently  that  the  lymph  exuded 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  this  process  developed  itself  into 
the  tissue  by  which  the  repair  was  effected,  but  this  view  is 
incompatible  with  the  opinions  held  at  the  present  time;  and 
it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  chapter  on  Imtlaiocatiox 
that  the  formation  of  the  new  connective  tissue  is  effected  by 
ilie  cells  of  the  tissues  of  the  part  in  ^hich  the  inflammatory 
process  occurs,  and  not  by  the  \>zgani2ation  of  exuded  lymph, 
which  plays  a  passive  rather  than  an  active  part  in  the  process 
of  repair. 

Union  by  primary  adhesion  may  be  accomplished  in  a  very 
short  time.  Sir  James  Paget  mentions  several  instances  where 
the  repair  has  beeh  thus  effected  in  as  short  a  time  as  seven- 
teen hours. 


HXAIilKa  BT  aBAKTTULTIOirS. 

When  a  wound  &fls  to  heal  by  either  of  the  two  processes 
already  described,  a  series  of  changes  take  place  in  it  which 
are  termed  healing*  by  granulations ;  and  the  simplest  case  for 
illustration  is  that  of  an  open,  gaping  wound,  which  from  the 
time  of  its  inflietion  is  .only  covered  with  water-draasing.  The 
pEooeas  la  aa  follows : — Blood  gradually  ceases  to  flow  from  the 
aorfiuse  of  such  a  wound;  one  may,  however,  still  see  some 
Uood-tinged,  serous-looking  fluid  oozing  from  it  Slowly,  as 
this  becomes  .paler,  someof  it  collects^  like  a  whitish  film  or 
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glazing,  on  the  surface ;  and  thia,  if  examined  wiih  the  micro* 
£cope,  will  be  found  to  contain  an  abundance  of  corpuacles, 
having  the  appearance  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
imbedded  in  a  fibrinous  film.    The  collection  of  these  corpuscles 
on  the  surface  of  a  wound,  especially  on  wounded  muscles  and 
fascifls,  appears  to  depend  on  the  peculiar  adhesiveness  which 
they  exhibit  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the  canal  of 
the  healthy  blood-vesseL    The  film  increases  slowly,  and  makes 
the  surface  of  the  wound  look  as  if  covered  with  a  thin 
greyish  or  yellowish-white  layer  of  bu£^  coat    This  increase 
of  glazing  is  the  prelude  to  the  formation  of  granulations;  but 
while  it  is  going  on,  and  often  for  some  days  later,  there  is  in 
and  about  the  wound  an  appearance  of  inaction — a  calm  in 
which  scarcely  anything  appears  except  a  slight  oozitfg  of  serous 
fluid  from  the  wound.   These  periods  of  repose  after  severe  injury 
may  be  the  brooding  time  of  either  good  or  evil;  whilst  it 
lasts,  the  mode  of  union  of  the  wound  will  in  many  cases  be 
determined ;  the  healing  may  be  perfected,  or  a  slow,  uncertain 
process  of  repair  may  be  just  begun.     Immediately  after  the 
infliction  of  an  injury,  and  during  this  period  of  calm,  the 
blood  in  the   adjacent   parts  remains  stagnant      During  this 
stagnation  materials  may  ooze  from  the  vessels,  enough  to  form 
the  glazing  of  the  wounded  surfaces  of  certain  parts ;  but  before 
granulations  can  be  formed  the  flow  of  blood  must  again  b^gin, 
and  its  supply  must  be  increased.     So  it  may  be  stated  generally 
that  the  first  visible  change  which  ensues  after  the  period  of  calm 
— the  period  of  incubation,  as  it  is  called — ^is  an  increased  supply^ 
of  blood  to  the  parts  in  which  repair  is  to  ensue. 

That  which  next  follows,  after  the  increased  afflux  of  blood,) 
is  the  production  of  the  material  to  be  organized  into  granula- 
tions.     This   is  added  to,   or   perhaps   displaces,   the  glazing 
already  existing  Upon  some  surfaces ;  and  where  none  exists,  as 
on  fat  or  bone,  the  new  material  is  accumulated  on  the  bore' 
surface  of  the  wound.     Upon  this  process  it  has  been  remarked^ 
l)y  John   Hunter   that  a  white  substance  is  one  day  seen, 
exactly  eimflar  in  every  respect  to  coagulable  lymph ;  upon  the 
next  day  this  substance  has  been  found  to  contain  blood-vessels 
(to  be  vascular).     This  is  granulation  without  suppuration,  but 
it  is  very  rarely  observed. 
•  The  further  development  of  the  reparative  material  is  verf- 
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interesting,  and  a  leoently  fonned  granulation,  when  examined 
with  the  mioroscope,  will  he  seen  to  he  composed  of  nnmerons ' 
cells  heaped  together  without  apparent  arrangement,  and  con- 
nected hy  very  little  intermediate  substance  (protoplasm).  Some 
are  round,  others  caudate,  spindle-shaped,  elongated,  or  splitting 
^into  fibres.  Singly,  they  are  colourless,  but  in  clusters  they  are 
ruddy — even  independent  of  the  blood-vessels.  As  the  cells 
become  developed  into  fibres  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  exudation, 
the  superficial  ones,  arrested  in  their  development,  become  con- 
Teitad  into  pus  ceUs,  which,  after  having  served  to  protect  the 
deeper  seated  and  more  permanent  ones^  are  thrown  off  in  the 
dischaige. 


Vertical  Motbn  of  a  granuUUBg  wan,    '  Extcnudl j,  ptm\ 

'  deTelopment  into^ 


Pio.  108. 
oorpmcles  ;  deq)er,  fibre  oeUe  in  Tuiotui  etages  of 
fibres.     The  looped  blood-yeeaek  are  aeeii  enlar^^  at  their  eX' 
tremitiee.     Magn\lied  100  diamdtrs  linear.     On  the  left  the  oella  ara 
magnified  200  diamtUn  linsar, — (BkHVsn.) 


The  connective  tissue  thus  constructed  by  the  development 
of  the  cells  gradually  assumes  tlie  characters  of  that  tissue,  and 
fis  it  becomes  more  consistent  and  dense,  the  discharge  of  pus 
diminishes;  a  new  surface  is  produced,  which  after  a  time 
contracts,  and  a  permanent  cicatrix  is  formed.  After  a  time 
yellow  elastic  tissue  is  developed,  and  becomes  mingled  with  the 
white  fibres  of  the  scar, 

Granukitions  are  *  sometimes  arrested  in  their  development 
from  Bomo  unknown  causes,  as  in  indolent  wounds  and  ulcers. 
In  these  cases,  as  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  legs  and  backs  ot 
horses,  months  may  pass  and  the  cells  will  not  develop  them- 
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selyes  beyond  one  or  other  of  their  lower  forauL  In  other 
cases,  the  cells  not  only  do  not  develop  themselves*  hat  they 
degenerate,  becoming  merely  grannlar,  losing  the  well-marked 
character  of  their  nuclei,  and  acqmiring  all  the  structore  of  the 
,  ptis  cell ;  thns  they  are  found  in  the  walls  of  fistula  and 
sinuses^  Or,  more  than  this,  the  granulation  oeUa  may  lose  all 
structure,  and  degenerate  into  a  mere  mass  of  Mhris  and 
molecular  substance.  They  are  so  found  on  the  sur&oe  of  a 
wound  a  day  or  two  before  death  from  exhaustion,  as  in  fatal 
cases  of  pxmctured  foot;  and  in  this  state  they  are  found,  and 
are  commonly  ejected  when  a  granulating  wound  ulcerates  or 
doughs.  With  more  active  disease  they  become  tinged  with 
blood,  or  oedematous ;  such  are  the  spongy  masses  that  protrude 
under  the  name  of  proud*flesh  or  fungus  in  wounds,  and  in 
that  disease  of  the  foot  termed  canker.  "  All  these  are 
hindrances  to  healing;  these  are  the  dangers  to  which  tiie 
healing  by  granulations  is  obnoxious;  it  is  the  proneness  to 
these  things  that  makes  it  even  slower  and  more  insecuze  than 
in  its  proper  course  it  might  be." — (Paqkt.) 

The  treatment  for  granulation  is  that  calculated  to  repress 
undue  inflammation,  in  fulfilment  of  which  all  sources  of  ixnta* 
lion  must  be  removed.  Sutures,  if  present^  should  be  removed, 
warm  water  dressings  or  irrigations  applied,  cleanliness  en- 
joined, and  to  prevent  putresoonce  and  foetor,  weak  oarbolio  add 
or  other  antiseptics.  If  the  discharge  be  excessive,  weak  astrin- 
gents, as  the  white  lotion,  are  useful  adjuncts ;  and  lastly,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  pieces  of  pulpified  tissues,  laceiated 
ligaments/ thecae,  or  skin,  ought  to  be  clipped  off,  and  partially 
divided  nerves  cut  across,  and  the  torn  portions  taken  away. 
Without  ttiese  precautions  sloughing  ensues,  and  the  process  of 
repair  will  be  greatly  retarded. 
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Ocoors  when  even  surfaces  of  granulations,  well  developed,  bat 
not  covered  with  cuticle,  are  brought  into  contact,  ard  so  re- 
tained  at  rest  As  often  as  this  happens,  the  cells  of  wldch  the 
surfaces  are  composed  adhere  together;  vessels  are  developed 
w&ich  pass  tlirough  them,  forming  mutual  oommunication%  aod 
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the  snifaces  before  separate  axe  tinited.  Out  of  the  two  layen 
of  graimlations  one  ia  firmecL  which  pnnues  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  conneotive  tiaaoa.  Ihere  are  several  circumstancea  in 
which  healing  by  secondary  adhesion  shonid  he  attempted ;  for 
example^  in  a  wonnd  presenting  two  separate  surfaces,  with  a 
gap  between  them,  where  presstire  can  be  applied  and  the  sur- 
faces brought  into  immediate  contact  or  apposition,  by  bandag- 
ing or  otherwise :  this  may  be  done  in  wounds  of  the  legs,  of 
the  lips,  and  of  the  fiank.  In  this  way  wounds  will  hoal  up  in 
a  very  short  time,  whereas,  if  they,  are  left  to  *  fill  up "  with 
granulations,  the  process  wiU  occupy  a  much  longer  period.  In 
applying  means  to  produce  this  method  of  healing,  certain  con- 
ditions are  essential  to  success.  Id.  TJiat  the  granulations  are 
healthy,  not  inflamed,  profusely  suppurating  or  degenerated,  aa 
those  in  sinuses  commonly  are.  2dL  The  contact  between  them 
should  be  firmly  but  genUy  maintained. 
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This  method  of  healing  wounds  is  the  natural  one,  and  as 
such  requires  no  art  It  is  the  method  in  which  nearly  all 
wounds  in  animals,  when  not  interfered  with,  heaL  The  scab 
is  formed  of  the  fluids  that  ooze  from  their  surfaces,  dust  and 
otber  foreign  bodies  are  entangled  in  this  fluid,  and  under  such 
a  scab  the  scar  or  cicatrix  is  securely  formed.  The  edges  of 
this  scab  adhere  over  those  of  the  wonnd,  so  as  to  form  for  it  a 
sort  of  air-tight  coverings  under  which  it  heals  without  suppura- 
tion.  with  the  formation  of  a  scar,  which  is  more  nearly  like 
the  natural  parts  than  any  scar  formed  in  a  wound  that  remains 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  which  does  not,  like  it,  contract  so'aa 
to  produce  deformity  of  the  parts  about  it  The  scab  may  be 
fonned  of  either  dried  blood,  dried  lymph  and  serum,  or  cUied 
ptirulent  matter. 

The  Lealing  of  a  wound  under  a  scab  has  always  been  consi- 
dered a  desirable  process ;  but  to  its  universal  iidoption  there  is 
some  Lindrance.  For  example,  when  the  scab  is  once  formed 
and  tht  woqnd  covered,  it  is  necessary  that  no  morbid  secretion 
take  pi .  &  Whenever,  therefore,  inflammation  ensues  in  a  wound 
covered  with  a  scab,  the  exuded  fluid  collecting  under  the  scab 
produces  pain,  compresses  the  wounded  surface,  or  forces  off  tho 
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BESULTS  OF  WO0KD3. 

BRTSIFSLAS,  8IMFL9  AND  PHLEaXOVOUB — 8TXFT0X8  AKO  TEBATIIEST 
— TBTAHU8 — ^n>IO]^ATHIO  AKD  TBAUXATtO — ^TARIOUS  FOBKB  OP 
— SnCPTOllS— -^PATHOLOaY — TRSATIIBKT. 

The  Tarioufl  forms  of  wounds  having  been  described,  the  di»> 
eases  which  occasionallj  follow  them  may  here  with  propiietfi 
be  considered.    These  are  Erysipelas  and  Tetanosi 

ERT8IPEULB. 

Although  tlie  redness  of  skin,  which  is  one  of  the  chaiao-  * 
teristics  of  this  disease  in  man,  so  that  it  is  popularly  known 
us  "  the  rose,**  and  ^^  St  Anthony's  fire,"  is  absent,  or  at  least 
cannot  be  perceived,  in  the  lower  animals,  owing  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  epidermis  and  colour  of  the  hair,  yet  it  is  essentially 
the  same,  arises  from  similar  causes,  and  requires  a  coirespoml- 
ing  treatment  The  disease  in  man  is  divided  into  simple^ 
phlegmonous,  bilious,  oedematous,  erratic,  and  periodic ;  but 
in  the  horse  the  oedematous  and  phlegmonous  are  the  only 
forms  originating  traumatically,  and  a  bilious,  periodic  form, 
simulating  what  has  been  already  described  as  lymphangitis 
or  inflammatory  oedema. 

Erysipelas  may  be  defined  to  be  inflammation  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  characterised  by  a  diffused 
swelling  of  the  parts  affected,  which  has  a  remarkable  tendency 
to  spread,  and  is  dexDendcnt  upon  some  unascertained  alteratiois 
in  the  blood,  induced  by  the  Streptococcus  erysipelalosus, 

(BDEMATOUS  ERYSIPELAS. 

Tlds  is  the  most  common  form  of  traumatic  erysipelas  mel 
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witli,  and  generally  tuooeeds  wounds  of  the  extremities  ui 
horses  debilitated  07  aard  work»  bad  keep  in  young  piethono 
animals,  ur  in  those  tainted  by  glanders^  animal  malaria^  or 
septio  infection. 

Symvfojiu. — In  an  indefinite  penod,  but  generally  about 
the  iliira  or  fourth  day  after  the  infliction  of  an  injury  —mora 
particularly  if  such  be  on  a  depending  part  of  the  body — ^tlia 
skin  in  the  immecliate  neighbourhood  of  the  wound  is  found 
swollen,  smooth,  shining,  hot.  tender,  and  painful ;  the  swelling 
gradually  extends  from  the  wcurd,  embracing  in  some  instances 
the  whole  superficies  of  a  limb  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
The  swollen  surface  pits  on  pressure  wnere  muoh  areolar  tissue 
is  found,  but  whore  the  subcutaneous  tissues  are  hard  and  firm,, 
the  impression  of  the  finger  is  not  so  well  defined. 

Vesication  sometimes  ocouis,  but  this  is  not  a  constant 
symptom,  and  is  succeeded  by  some  amount  of  deaqnamalton. 
tnore  particularly  at  the  flexuzes  of  the  jcinta.  The  local 
manifestation  of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  is  accompanied 
by  sdbie  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance ;  the  pulse  becomes 
quick,  rigors  are  present ,  the  animal  is  "  fevered,"  as  it  is  com- 
monly expressed,  loses  its  appetite,  and  pain  is  manifested  by 
lameness  if  the  disease  be  in  a  lima 
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This  is  a  much  more  violent  form  than  the  cedematous,  and 
is  expreaisd  by  a  great  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance^ 
jiartaking  of  a  typhoid  character :  the  tendons  and  ligamentous 
structures,  the  fascia  of  adjacent  muscles,  as  well  as  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  become  involved  in  the  inflam- 
mation ;  the  pain  is  excessive,  the  swelling  is  hard,  tense,  and 
occupies  a  large  extent  of  sur&ce.  In  a  variable  period,, 
purulent  collections  form  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  or 
more  deeply  between  the  tendons,  ligaments,  and  faaciss,  which 
on  being  opened  dischaige  a  watery  pus,  which  may  be  mixed 
with  shreds^  or,  in  mora-  aggravated  cases,  with  masses  of 
gangi'enous  tissua  The  systemic  disturbance  is  severe ;  rigors 
are  frequent;  pain  is  acutely  felt;  the  pulse  becomes  si^all, 
quick,  and  feeble ;  the  respirations  hurried ;  the  bowds  generally 
constipated,. the. firccs    covered  with  nuuws^.and  the  unui^ 
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scanty  and  Ugh-colotired.  The  desiie  for  food  is  lost,  Imt  tlis 
thirst  is  sometimes  excessive.  Occasionally  the  inflammatiop 
extends  into  the  articulation  nearest  tlie  original  injury,  and  the 
case  becomes  complicated  vnUi  open-joint,  or  abscesses  fonn 
along  the  course  of  the  absorbents,  the  animal  becoming  even- 
tually  farcied  or  glandered. 

Treatment. — In  the  cedematous  form,  the  bowels  are  to  be 
opened  by  a  brisk  cathartic,  the  swollen  parts  frequently 
fomented,  bandaged,  and  dressed  antiseptically.  When  the 
cathartic  has  operated,  saline  diuretics,  and  liberal  doses  of  the 
tincture  of  terchloride  of  iron,  are  to  be  administered,  and  the 
food  is  to  be  of  the  best  kind. 

In  the  phlegmonous  form  the  treatment  must  be  more 
energetia  A  purgative  is  to  be  administered ;  the  excitement 
combated  with  aconite,  which  has  a  most  marked  effect  in 
allaying  the  irritation  and  fever ;  and  when  the  bowels  are  freely 
moved  by  the  purgative,  the  tincture  of  the  terchloride  of  iron, 
in  doses  varying  from  two  dracliuis  to  half  an  ounce,  is  to  be 
given  every  four  hours. 

Locally,  the  parts  are  to  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  and 
smeared  with  oil  or  extract  of  belladonna. 

If  abscesses  form  and  give  distinct  indications  of  pointing, 
they  must  be  opened,  but  it  is  advisable  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  the  bistoury  as  long  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  the 
admission  of  the  atmosphere  into  an  erysipelatous  wound  is  apt 
to  be  followed  by  sloughing  of  the  tissues. 

Cases  of  erysipelas  originatmg  in  very  trivial  wounds,  andi 
luoceeding  to  suzgical  operations,  have  faUou  under  my  notice. 

IZTAKXTB. 

Tetanus  is  usually  described  as  a  powerful  and  painful  spasm 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  which  is  long-continued  and  uncon-' 
trollable.  The  spasm  of  the  muscles  is  that  of  rigid  contraction, 
and  from  its  constancy  and  non-intermitting  character,  it  has 
been  termed  tonic  It  is  frequently  a  result  of  injury,  although 
it  also  occurs  without  obvious  cause ;  hence  it  is  called  traumatic  > 
and  idiopathic  tetanus.  Of  all  the  domestic  animals,  the  horae  is; 
most  liable  to  tetanus.  It  is  but  rarely  seen  in  the  ox  trib^ 
and  when  it  does  occur  in  the  bovine  animal,  it  is  genarallj,  of  I 
.the  idiopathic  fonn.  * 
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Trattmaiic  totanns  may  result  from  a  very  trivial  injoiy,* 
although  it  is  most  likely  to  do  so  after  a  severe  laceration  or 
puncture,  more  especially  when  nerves  are  injured.  Wounds 
of  the  feet  and  joints,  although  giving  rise  to  a  high  degree  of 
irritative  fever,  seldom  cause  tetanus,  and  in  my  experience 
wounds  in  the  region  of  the  quarters,  thighs,  and  fore  arm,  more 
especially  if  the  great  nerves  of  those  parts  are  injured,  are  those 
most  liahle  to  cause  ir^ 

The  operations  which  are  most  commonly  succeeded  by! 
tetanus  are  docking,  castration,  the  insertion  of  setons,  and  in 
one  instance  which  fell  under  my  notice,  a  moderate  blister  to 
a  fore  leg  proved  a  cause  of  tetanos. 

Tetanus,  whether  traumatic  or  idiopathio,  is  rarely  seenin"! 
certain  districts.  Mr.  Cartwright  of  Whitchurch  informs  mef 
tliat  he  has  never  seen  a  case  of  tetanus  in  his^  district,  although 
lie  has  practised  there  for  forty-five  years ;  and  during  the  ten 
years  I  practised  in  Bradford  I  saw  but  two  cases,  both  of  which 
were  idiopathic.  In  other  districts  of  the  country,  tetanus,  oA 
1x>th  kinds,  is  exceedingly  prevalent 

Tetanus  is  occasionally  seen  as  an  enzootia  disease,  simul* 
toneously  attacking  several  animals  in  the  same  district 
During  the  summer  of  1858  I  witnessed  ten  cases  in  a 
fortnight  Some  of  these  were  traumatic^  whilst  the  exciting 
eause  of  the  others  could  not  be  traced.  Some  writers  on 
veterinary  suigery  state  that  tetanus  is  more  apt  to  prevail  in 
cold  than  in  hot  weather.  My  experience  is  oontnuy  to  this, 
and  that  it  is  mostly  during  warm  weather  that  the  disease 
]irevails  to  any  extent^  although  isolated  cases  of  it  occur  at  all 
times  of  the  year. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  disease,  and  the  word 
tetanus  is  made  use  of  to  denote  it  generally.  As  a  generic 
term,  it  comprehends  all  the  varieties,  but  when  not  used 
in  this  sense  it 'implies  that  the  disease  involves  all  classes 
of  muscles  equally.  When  the  muscles  of  mastication  are 
alone  involved,  it  is  called  triamuB.  When  it  chiefly  affects 
the  superior  cervical  and  dorsal  muscles,  causing  the  head 
to  be  elevated  and  the  spine  curved  downwards^  it  is  called 
^IpisihoionM,  When  the  muscles  of  one  side  are  affected,  it  is 
called  U^anuB  laieralu,  or  plcuroathotonM;  and  in  other  cases — 
mro  even  in  the  human  being — ^the  inferior  muscles  axe  chiefly* 
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affected,  the  cliin  drawn  t  awards  the  breaat,  the  spine  curved 
backwards,  the  disease  is  named  cmprostkoianoi.  In  the  lov^r 
nnimaLs,  trismus,  with  opist!iotonos,  is  generally  met  with.  I 
have  seen  a  modified  form  of  tetanus  lateialis,  but  the  other 
form — namely,  emprosthotonos — is,  I  think,  unknown  in  either 
horse  or  ox. 

Tetanus,  whatever  be  the  variety,  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or 
even^  chronic.  The  acute  is  that  which  is  most  common,  aud 
most  fatal ;  it  has  a  tendency  to  involve  the  whole  frame,  and 
to  destroy  life  by  arrestin*^  the  respiratory  movements  Amongst 
the  variety  of  causes  which  may  produce  tetanus,  in^addition  to 
the  irritation  of  wounds,  I  have  obsen'^ed  worms  in  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal,  collections  of  sand  in  the  large  intestines,' 
and  uterine  irritation  after  abortion. 

Traumatic  tetanus  follows  injuries,  whether  inflicted  8ui^cally| 
or  otherwise,  in  an  indefinite  but  limited  period  of  time, — ^in 
some  instances  within  an  hour  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury, 
but  usually  the  occurrence  of  the  spusm  is  not  observed  until 
the  wound  is  nearly  or  quite  healed.  K^glect  in  the  treatment 
of,  the  x>fosence  of  a  foreign  body  in,  or  the  application  _oC 
irritating  medicaments  to,  a  wound,  is  apt  to  cause  tetanus./ 

The  Symptoms  of  Tctamts, — In  the  earliest  stage  there'  will  be 
a  stiffness  of  the  muscles  near  the  seat  of  the  injury ;  if  a  limb  is 
wounded,  the  animal  will  move  it  witli  difficulty ;  the  stiffness 
spreads  over  the  whole  body ;  the  animal  will  begin  to  champ 
his  jaws,  and  grind  his  teetli.  There  is  often  a  flow  of  saliva 
from  the  moutli,  and  a  collection  of  frotli  upon  the  h'ps.  The 
breathing  now  becomes  accelerated,  tlie  nostrils  dilated,  the  nose 
protruded,  the  membrana  idctitaus  pushed  more  or  less  over  the 
oyea,  which  are  withdrawn  \fithin  tlieir  sockets.  If  the' animal 
be  suddenly  disturbed,  the  superficial  muscles  will  be  seen  to 
twitch  or  tremble ;  the  eyeballs  convulsively  withdrawn  within 
the  orbits,  causing  the  patient  to  show  the  white  of  the  eye 
at  every  convulsive  retraction ;  tlie  toil  is  suddenly  olevated»| 
and  is  maintained  in  that  position  by  an  irregiilar  clonic  spas- 
modic action  of  the  levator  muscles  so  long  as  the  excitement 
continues. 

At  first  the  pulse  is  not  much  affected,  and  in  all  but  the] 
most  severe  attacks  it  continues  undisturbed  for  two  or^th^l 
diiys ;  it  has  a  hard,  incoint>rcssible  choiacter,  however^  and  as] 
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the  disease  advances  it  becomes  accelerated,  bonier,  and  more 
incompressible.  When  tbe  spasm  becomes  general,  the  position 
of  the  YarioQs  parts  of  the  body  is  regulated  hj  the  action  of 
the  more  powerful  muscles.  The  limbs  are  extended,  flexion  of 
them  is  peiformed  with  difficulty,  and  the  patient  stands  with 
outstretched  limbs.  The  course  of  the  levator  humeri  can  be 
easilj  traced,  and  the  contraction  of  this,  and  other  muscles 
which  act  upon  the  superior  part  of  the  cervical  region, 
cause  the  neck  to  assume  the  appearance  of  what  is  termed 
"  ewe  necf  The  peiistoltic  motion  of  the  bowels  is  stopped ; 
the  urinary  bladder  firmly  contracted;  a  dry,  husky  cough 
comes  on  when  the  animal  attempts  to  swallow,  and  the  act  of 
deglutition  is  performed  with  a  difficulty  which  increases  from 
•day  to  day.  The  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  rigid ;  the  beUy 
looks  small  and  hard;  the  intercostals  act  imperfectly;  and 
when  the  diaphragm  becomes  involved,  the  breathing  is  per- 
formed with  very  great  difficulty. 

Although  the  spasm  of  tetanus  is  of  the  tonic  or  persistent 
kind,  there  are  exacerbations  of  a  donio  intermittent  character; 
and  the  whole  ooxtrse  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  paroxysms  of 
great  severity  if  the  animal  be  subjected  to  meddling  attendance, 
ctrong  light,  or  rustling  noises.  In  a  modified  light,  and  when 
the  animal  is  kept  quiet,  the  spasms  are  usually  diminished,  and 
the  exacerbations  much  milder. 

But  little  is  known  about  the  general  pathology  of  tetanus. 
iSome  writers  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  due  to  an  exalted  polarity 
'of  the  nervous  centres,  excited  by  the  injury  in  the  traumatio 
form,  or  resulting  from  a  mol-condition  of  the  blood,  or  the 
effects  of  cold  acting  upon  tho  nerves  of  sensibility  in  the  idio- 
pathic form  of  the  disease. 

For  many  years,  however,  it  was  suspected  by  many  English 
Teterinarians.  that  tetanus  was  both  a  contagious  and  infectious 
disease.  The  contagiousness  of  tetanus  has  now  been  almost 
conclusively  proved,  the  disease  having  been  transmitted  by 
inoculation,  particularly  with  material  obtained  from  the  spinal 
cord  of  tetanic  subjects. 

The  contagiousness  of  the  disease  is  due  to  a  micro-organism 
— tbe  BadUue  tetani — described  by  Nicolayer,  1884,  and  by 
Soeenbach,  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  ptomaine 
termed  Tetanine.    This  oijjamem  19  longer  but  narrower  than 
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that  of  anthrax,  having  one  enlarged  q>ore-bearing  end.  Nocard 
has  demonstrated  that  dried  blood  and  pus  scraped  from  instru- 
ments employed  in  castrating  horses,  all  of  which  had  died  from 
tetanus,  caused  the  disease  when  inoculated  into  rabbits.  The 
BacUlus  tetani  is  also  found  in  garden  mould,  and  it  is  possible  to- 
explain  the  non-existence  or  rarity  of  the  disease  in  some^ 
districts,  and  its  prevalence  in  others,  upon  the  assumption  thai 
the  organism  common  to  the  soil  gains  entrance  to  the  animal 
economy. 

Bearing  these  conclusions  in  mind,  the  practitioner  will  not 
fail  to  see  the  probable  and  beneficial  effects  of  germicide  treat* 
ment,  both  locally  and  generally.  Weak  sublimate  dressings  to 
the  wound  in  traumatic  treatment,  carbolates,  ^licylates,  and 
biborates  internally. 

In  poai'fnortem  examinations  of  traumatic  tetanus  I  have  in* 
variably  found  the  nerves  leading  from  the  injured  parts  to 
present  some  signs  of  inflammation;  the  nnirUtrnnta  mors 
vascular  than  natural,  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  cord  engorged^ 
and  the  sub-arachnoid  space  to  contain  some  effusion. 

TrtatmerU  of  Tetanus. — Suppose  the  disease  to  be  caused  hy 
docking  or  neurotomy,  the  first  question  to  be  considered  is 
whether  a  portion  of  the  stump  of  the  tail  or  the  end  of  the 
nerve  should  be  removed  or  not  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
nervous  irritation  is  due  to  the  nervous  fibriilie  of  the  part  being 
pressed  upon  by  the  contraction  and  cicatrisation  of  the  reparative 
material  of  the  wound,  and  that  this  explains  the  curious  fact  that 
tetanus  generally  occurs  when  a  wound  is  nearly  or  completely 
healed.  If  this  view  be  correct,  then  further  amputation  of  the 
tail  or  excision  of  the  nerve  would  afford  some  relief.  Experience* 
however;  does  not  warrant  me  in  recommending  this  to  be  done. 
The  wounds,  or  the  seats  of  them,  if,  healed,  are  in  all  cases  to 
be  fomented,  and  if  practicable  poulticed,  the  fomentations  or 
poultices  to  be  medicated  with  a  solution  of  belladonna.  Should 
tetanus  bccur  soon  after  an  injury  is  inflicted,  the  wound  should 
be  examined,  and  any  lacerated  or  partially  divided  nerve,  foreig:Q 
body,  or  dead  tissue  removed. 

There  are  some  cases  of  tetanus  so  acute  from  their  oom« 
rmencement  that  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  expect  any  but  a  fatal 
termination';  and  in  every  case  where  all  the  symptoms  are 
firmly  established  before  the  fourth  day  of  attack,  death  may 
be  expected.     But  in  cases  where  the   symptoms   are   slowly 
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developed,  some  moveineiit  of  the  jaws  still  xemaining,  the 
exacerbatioiia  not  very  severe — more  espedaUy  if  the  ammal 
possess  a  calm  qniet  temper,  and  lives  over  the  ninth  day, — a 
recovery  may  be  expected 

The  wonnd  having  been  properly  attended  to,  the  next  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  place  the  animal  loosely  in  slings ;  this  ought 
to  be  done  early,  and  before  the  nervbns  excitability  becomes 
too  great  If  the  patient  is  comfortably  slang,  he  will  get  used 
to  the  slings  before  the  malady  has  attained  its  height  I. 
i^commend  the  slings  because  many  horses  which  are  in  a  fair 
«ay  of  recovery  lie  or  fall  down  when  the*  muscles  begin  to  relaxj 
and,  when  down,  struggle  and  fight  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
seldom  recover  from  the  excitement  and  renewed  severity  of 
the  disease  thus  brought  on.  The  surroundings  of  the  patient 
are  of  the  utmost  importance;  the  stable  must  be  darkened ;^ 
should  contain  no  other  horses;  be  situated  in  a  quiet. spot  re- 
moved from  noises,  and  the  door  must  have  a  lock,  a  key  of 
which  is  to  be  kept  by  one  individual  (the  veterinary  suigeon,^ 
if  possible),  who  is  to  visit  the  patient  at  most  twice  a  day,  and' 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  animal  is  not  tormented  by  flies.^ 

As  a  rule,  the  desire  for  food  continues  for  several  days ;  thcf 
thirst  is  consideiable,  and  laxge  quantities  of  jiutritious  fluids' 
will  be  drunk  with  avidity. 

The  most  important  particulars  in  the  suc^esslal  treatment  of 
tetanus  are  quietude  and  nourishment,  medicinal  tfjgents  plaj^ng 
but  a  subordinate  part 

Quietude  having  been  secured,  nourishment  is  to  be  given  by 
allowing  the  patient  milk  and  thick  gruel  to  drink ;  along  with 
these,  eggs  may  be  mixed  with  advantaga  A  little  hay  or  grass 
placed  in  the  rack  will  often  keep*  the  animal  quiet,  although 
the  attempts  to  swallow  sometimes  cause  a  paroxysm. 

The  medicinal  agents  that  have  been  used  in  the  treatment  of 
tetanus  are  numerous ;  purgatives,  opium,  tobacco,  Calab'ur  bean, 
woorara,  prussic  acid,  calomel,  chloroform,  belladonna,  hyoscya- 
imus,  <Sannabis  indicus,  arsenic,  chloral-hydrate,  &c  &ol  I  have 
treated  tetanus  in  various  ways,  and  am  satisfied  that  administra- 
tion of  a  does  of  aloes,  if  it\oan  be  given  without  exciting  the 
horse,  followed  by  belladonna — ^which  is  only  to  be  given  when  the 
patient  shows  symptoms  of  great  excitement — is  the  best  method 
\of  treatment    The  Calabar  bean,  given  in  doses  of  two  to  four 
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ounces  of  the  tincture,  has  a  most  wonderfol  effect  upon  the 
spasms,  the  pulse,  and  the  breathing;  but  this  effect  is  very 
transient,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  return  of  the  spasms  with  great 
4Mverity.  The  seat  of  the  wound  is  from  time  to  time  to  be 
smeared  with  the  extract  of  belladonna;  and  when  the  bella- 
donna is  administered  internally,  it  should  be  either  dissolved  in 
tlie  animal's  mash  or  drink,  or  else  placed  between  his  teeth, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  probable  waste. 

The  prussic  acid  treatment,  so  highly  recommended  by  tlte 
late  Mr.  Lawson  of  Manchester,  has  with  me  proved  to  have 
no  special  superiority ;  and  doubtless  the  success  of  Mr.  Iawsou 
in  the  treatjonent  of  tetanus  was  due  more  to  the  tact  and  skill 
bf  the  man  than  to  any  virtue  contained  in  the  remedy. 

Those  cases  of  tetanus  which  terminate  favourably  taJce  usually 
about  six  weeks  befpre  the  spasmodic  contractiozia  entirely  sub- 
side. As  soon  as  they  can  eat  good  food,  they  are  to  have  it 
liberally.  Corn,  roots,  and  hay  in  the  winter;  com  and  grass 
in  the  summer,  and  a  few  doses  of  tonic  medicine,  such  as  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  will  materially  assist  convalescence. 

In  the  fatal  cases  of  tetanus,  the  breath  very  frequently  be- 
comes fcstid  prior  to  death,  and  if  the  mouth  be  examined,  a 
quantity  of  slate -coloured  epithelium  will  be  found  on  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  lips^  gums,  and  tongue. 

The  treatment  of  idiopathic  tetanus  requires  no  special  notice. 
It  is  to  be  conducted  upon  the  principles  already  laid  down,  the 
only  difference  being  that  no  local  applications  ore  necessary.* 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  idiopathic  is  more  amenable  to= 
treatment  than  the  traumatic ;  but^  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
my  own  experience,  it  is  even  the  more  fatal  form ;  and  I  fin&i 
that  I  am  supported  in  this  conclusion  by  the  veterinary  suiseous 
^the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 
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DISEASES   AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  FACIAL  SEGIOK. 

WOUHDS  OF  TUB  LIPS — TUMOURS — DHUISRS   OF   TUB  XOUTII — AFFKC- 
TI0H8  OF   TUB   BUCCAL   MBMBUAKK — SPOIIADIC   APUTIIJE — PAIIA- 

LT8IS  OF  TUB  LIPS OPEN  PABOTID  DUCT — SALIVABY  CALCULI — 

PTYALIHM — UANULA — EPULIS GLOS.SITIS — ULCEB  AlTD   INDURA- 

TIOH    OF   TUB  lOBQUB   IN    UOBMED   CATTLE — PARALYSIS  OF   TUE 
TOBQUE. 

DISBA8ES  Ain>  IKJXmiES  07  TUB  MOUTUy*TONGUEt^ 
aEBOPUAGUS,  Bxa 

WoUNDs7)f  the  lips  call  for  no  special  noticcTfurtlicr^tlitiirtTuil 
tliej  are  to'  be  treated  upon  the  conservative  mothod ;  that  is 
toaaT;  an  endeavour  must  always  be  made  to  bring: about  the 
union  of  the  divided  parts.  It  is  a  very  common  practice;  when 
a  lip  is  partly  cut^  with  the  divided  poiiions  hauging^loosely,^to 
remove  them  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  or  knifc,^  instead  of 
bringing  them  together  with  sutures^  and  retaining  (tlicmihlniH 
position  till  they  are  united.  I  want  to  impress  upon  tho'young 
practitioner  the  importance  of  never  removing  auy:x)ortiou  of. 
injured  lips  until  he  sees  that  their  remiion  is  an  impossibility ; 
and  rather  than  cut  them  off,  he  should  allow  Uicm  to  be  separ- 
ated by  the  process  of  sloughing ;  for  a  lip  mutilated  by  meddlin;^ 
surgery  remains  a  permanent  blemish,  leaving  the  teeth  exposed 
and  the  powers  of  prehension  greatly  interfered  willu 

TUMOXm  OF  THE  LIP.i 

XyiumSur  sometimes  forms 'oif  the  Bps'j'^t^fiHr'lirm'and 
solid  to  the  touch,  of  a  variable  size,  occurring  eitlier  spon- 
taneously or  as  the  result  of  a  sting,  and  which  in  a  day  or 
two^'suppuratcs  and  J^imtQ^  Itrgf^uires  little  treatment  except 
fomontatioxMt 
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BBITIBXS  OF  TEi  MOUTH. 

Yarions  parts  of  the  mouth,  tongae^  and  l^e  rami  of  ihe'jai^ 
are  bruised  and  injured  by  the  teeth,  and  hj  severe  bits.  Iheser 
have  already  been  alluded  to  under  Diseases  of  the  BoKES;aiid 
I  need  say  but  little  here ;  but  I  would  recommend  that  all 
*  pulling  horses  "  should  be  ridden  or  driven  in  easy  bits — ^dis; 
ring-snaffle  bit  in  preference  to  aU  others.  I  have  often  beeni 
called  to  horses  whose  mouths  have  been  hot,  swollen,  and»  tbcD 
mucous  membiane  torn  by  the  bit.  the  lips  bleeding,  or  the* 
whole  of  the  parts  which  are  situated  beneath  the  bit  black, 
from  extravasated  blood ;  and  I  have  heard  the  rider  exdaim^ 
"The  brute  nearly  pulled  my  arms  off." 

Many  horses  are  ruined,  as  well  as  tortured,  by  severe  bitr 
and  heavy  hands ;  and  it  may  be  often  seen  that  a  hoise  is  to* 
tender  in  the  mouth  that  he  will  scarcely  face  the  bit,  until  he^ 
is  uiged,  perhaps  by  a  whip  he  cannot  endure,  and  the  spun. 
,  which  he  abominates.  However^  forward  he  must  go ;  his  ptide» 
is  insulted,  his  dignity  touched,  his  coufage  raised,  and  off  het 
goes,  harder  than  was  bargained  for,  pulling  his  rider  or  drivcr^» 
arms  off — and  serve  him  right ;  but  at  the  expense  of  his  own. 
delicate  mouth,  from  which  he  will  suffer  for  many  a  day.  I  have- 
a  horse  at  the  present,  time,  a  highlji^bred  one,  with  courage, 
spirit,  action,  docility,  and  a  most  beautiful  mouth,  provided  he 
is  dnven  in  a  snaffle-bit ;  but  if  a  curb-bit  is  put  on,  he  wilL 
scarcely  face  it  for  the  first  few  miles;  but  when  warmed  to  his- 
[  work,  no  man  could  hold  him.  He  pulls  and  pulls,  perhaps 
'  suddenly  stops,  shakes  his  head,  or  leans  to  one  side  of  the  road. 
Indeed,  he  was  so  dreadfully  bod  in  his  behaviour  when  I  fiist 
bought  him,  that  I  thought  he  was  useless ;  but  when  a  proper 
bit  was  tried,  I  had  no  farther  trouble  with  him.  I  am  satisfied 
that  many  hundreds  of  horses  are  the  same  as  my  own. 

When  a  horse  is  iigured  by  the  bit  or  curb,  time  should  bo; 
allowed  for  the  mouth  and  jaw  to  r^ain  their  natural  oonditioit 
before  the  aninial  is  bitted,  and  then  the  bit  should  be  of  tlifl^ 
lightest  and  easiest  description. 

AFFSCnONB  OF  THE  BUCCAL  UEyBBAKIL 

Lampas,  barbs,  paps,  &c.,  are  terms  applied  by  the  ignorant'^ 
Ao  fancied  diseases;  the  first  to  the  prominent  palatine  bacs- 
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of  the  young  horse,  the  latter  to  the  swollen  papilliB  of  the 
tongue  and  cheeks.  The  lampas  is  supposed  to  interfei-e  with 
the  maaticatoiy  powers  of  the  animal,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon 
is  frequently  requested  to  bum  or  otherwise  remove  it,  and  if 
he  declines,  some  barbarous  fellow  very  soon  undertakes  the 
task,  [f  the  veterinarian  can  convince  the  owner  or  driver  of 
the  horse  that  an  operation  is  unnecessary,  that  the  bars  of  the 
young  horse  are  always  prominent,  that  they  are  reddened 
during  the  process  of  dentition,  and  that  those  of  the  old  may 
be  swollen  from  some  internal  ailment,  as  indigestion,  which  a 
little  medicine  will  remove,  well  and  good;  but  if  it  be  an 
impossibility  by  force  of  argument  to  impress  this  conviction 
upon  the  client,  it  is  better  for  the  veterinary  sui^eon  to  operate, 
although  it  is  against  his  conviction,  than  allow  the  horse  to  be 
tortured  by  some  ignorant  and  barbarous  pretender.  ^ 

Barbs  and  paps  are  swollen  papillae,  or  perhaps  the  orifices  of 
labial,  sublingual,  or  submaxillary  glands,  mistaken  for  growths, 
and  cut  o£L  I  should  scarcely  have  mentioned  this  in  a  book 
of  tliis  kind,  except  that*one  continually  meets  wjth  men  who 
believe  in  anything  that  is  sufficiently  absurd.  The  papilho,  or 
even  the  orifices  of  the  gland  ducts,  may  be  swollen  during 
dentition,  catan*lial  affections,  and  iudioestion ;  but  they  are 
never  to  be  mutilated  by  being  cut  off.  Bemove  the  source  of 
irritation,  and  they  will  soon  disappear.  If  the  mouth  seem, 
painful,  and  if  there  is  a  dribbling  of  saliva,  a  mild  astringent 
wash  of  borax  or  alum  will  tend  to  remove  the  pain,  and 
be  a  source  of  comfort  to  the  patient.  If  the  stomach  or 
bowels  are  at  fault,  gentle  aperients,  antacids,  and  stomachics 
will  have  to  be  administered,  the  quality  of  the  f(x>d  being  at 
tlie  same  time  looked  into. 


sroEADio  Arnin^  ob  xnisL^gn 

A  crop  of  small  vedicies,  or  even  pustules,  occasionally  ap- 
:pears  in  the  mouth  of  horses,  particularly  during  the  process  ot 
dentition,  the  eruption  being  called  aphthae^  or  thrush.  In 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  these  eruptions  are  not  at  all  uncommon, 
'the  buccal  membrane  peeling  off  in  patches,  leaving  the  tongue, 
gums,  and  mouth  raw  and  painful,  and  rendering  the  animal 
.;mable  to  take  food  mthout  great  difficulty. 
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Treatment, — BemoTal  of  cauae,  cool  aBtringent  irashea  to 
the  mouth,  and  if  ulcers  form  which  have  no  disposition  to 
heal,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be  applied. 


PABALTSIB  OF  THE  UPS, 

Generally  met  with  in  horses  which  *are  compelled  to  wear 
heavy  bridles,  as  those  used  for  hearses,  mourning  coaches,  fto, 
or  in  any  class  of  harness-horse  whose  harness-bridle  fits  him 
badly.  It  is  caUed  in  Yorkshire  dropped-lip ;  and  the  term  is 
vexy  expressive,  for  the  lips  are  pendulous^  the  lower  one  semi- 
everted,  and  the  horse's  face  seemingly  lengthened  by  this  pen- 
dulosity  They  hang  elongated,  flaccid,  and  powerless;  the 
saliva  flows  from  the  mouth'',  in  consequence  of  the  animal  being 
unable  to  approximate  his  Kps.  When  attempting  to  drink  he 
pushes  his  head  into  the  water  up  to  his  eyes ;  and  whilst  feed- 
ing he  is  compelled  to  gather  his  food  with  his  teeth  only.  lie 
therefore  feeds  from  the  bottom  of  the  manger,  pushing  his  nose 
deeply  into  lus  com.  He  cliamps  whilst  eating,  often  drops  ik 
moutliful,  and  generally  quids  his  hay. 

This  aflection  is  due  to  an  injury  to  the  jpariio  dura,  or  seventh 
pair  of  nerves.  If  both  the  nerves  are  injured,  both  sides  of  the 
lips  will  be  paralysed,  causing  tLe  pendulosity  already  men- 
tioned;  but  if  the  injury  is  linuted  to  one  nerve,  as  is  more 
usually  the  case,  tlie  lips  wiU  lie  drawn  frqm  the  afl!(dcted  side, 
sjni  the  horse's  mouth  will  ap^tear  crooked. 

The  seventh  pair  of  nefv<«  convey  the  motor  power  to  a 
variety  of  muscles,  but  more  particularly,  as  bearing  upon  tho 
subject  now  under  considenction,  to  those  of  the  lips,  nose,  and 
lower  part  of  the  face.  These  nervelB  pass  out  of  the  craniuia 
l^y  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  of  the  petrous  temporal  bone;  at 
firat  deeply  buried  under  the  parotid  gland,  they  afterwAfds 
pass  between  the  glands  and  guttdral  pouches,  to  gain  the  pes-, 
terior  border  of  the  lower  jaw,  round  the  neck  of  which  thej 
turn,  and,  mounting  to  the  external  surface  of  the  masseter 
muscle,  run  downwards  on  the  cheek  quite  subcutaneously.  In 
well-bred  flne-coated  horses  they  can  be  seen  very  plainly  oa 
the  sides  of'  the  cheeks,  and  being  thus  superficially  situated, 
are  liable  to  h6  injured  by  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  ill-fittiog 
bridle.    The  iigury  causes  inflammation  of  tlie  nerve  (neuritis) 
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and  its  neurilemma,  with  swelling  and  exudation.  The  exudate 
pressing  upon  the  substance  of  the  nerve,  adds  to  the  alread/ 
existing  loss  of  function.  If  the  cheeks  axe  carefully  manipu- 
lated, the  swollen  nerves  can  be  distinctly  felt 

Some  writers  attribute  this  paralysis  to  indigestion  or  other 
obscure  causes.  But  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  arise  except 
from  that  already  stated — ^and  this  is  the  only  cause  I  have  yet 
met  with  in  my  practice— or  from  disease  of  the  petrous  tem- 
poral bone,  through  which  the  portio  dura  passes,  and  disease  of 
the  brain. 

Treatment. — ^Removal  of  all  pressure  from  the  head  and  face. 
*If  the  animal  is  tied  in  the  stall  by  a  head-collar,  tbis  must  be 
remc^ed  and  replaced  by  the  neck-strap ;  or  what  is  better,  it 
should  be  turned  loose  into  a  box.  The  pressure  of  the  head 
{collar  may  seem  trivial,  but  it  is  suflBcient  to  retard  the  progress 
|of  recovery  for  an  indefinite  period.  Tlie  food  should  be  soft, 
{and  placed  in  a  convenient  position ;  a  deepish  manger  is  the 
ibest,  as  the  horse  is  apt  to  toss  it  about  and  waste  much,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  prehension.  A  ptirgative  is  useful,  assisting 
to  remove  the  inflammation  of  the  nerves.  Fomentations  and 
rubefacients  are  to  be  applied  to  the  masseter  region;  and  if 
these  prove  ineffective,  the  absorption  of  the  exudate  must  be 
excited  by  repeated  applications  of  the  biniodide  of  mercury 
ointment.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  administer  nervine  tonics, 
as  nux  vomica,  for  the  paralysis  depends  upon  inflammation  of 
the  nerve,  and  its  continuance  upon  the  pressure  of  the  exudate, 
the  removal  of  which,  if  organic  change  in  the  nerve  tissue 
has  not  been  induced,  will  restore  the  power  to  the  jMiralysed 
muscles.  The  biniodide  may  be  assisted  in  its  action  by  the 
internal  administration  of  iodine  or  its  salts.  Commonly,  this 
treatment  will  suffice,  but  should  the  loss  of  power  still  continue, 
setons  over  the  cheeks,  or  the  actual  cautery,  are  to  be  tried.  I 
have  seen  a  great  number  of  cases,  but  only  one  which  was  in- 
euiable. 


AFTECnOKS  or  THE  DUCTS  ASD  GIJOTDS  OF  THE  UOUTH 
OPEX  PJMlOnD  DUCT. 

.Stono's  duct  winds  round  the  infeiior  maxillaiy  bone,  in  com-*' 

2k 
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pany  viQi'ilie  sabmazfllarj  arteiy  and  vein,  and  enten  the 
moatli  between  the  second  and  tiiiid  upper  molar  teetL  Its 
oourse  across  the  jaw  is  supeifloial^.and  hence  it  is  liable  to  be 
opened  hj  direct  violencCy  as  kicks  or  heavy  blows,  or  by  nloeia- 
ftaon  of  its  coats  when  involTed  in  the  abscess  of  stnmglea 
Ytom  whatever  cause  it  is  opened,  saliva  is  dischai^ged  from  the 
wound,  instead  of  flowing  into  the  moutL  When  the  animal  is 
not  feeding  the  dischaige  is  veiy  slight  indeed;  but  daring 
mastication,  more  especially  if  the  food  be  dry,  the  flow  is  most 
abundant,  as  the  parotid  gland  always  secretes  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  dryness  of  the  food. 

Tnaimeni. — ^Various  means  have  been  resorted  to  for  tbe 
purpose  of  re-establishing  the  communication  between  the  gland 
and  mouth.  If  the  ix^uiy  is  not  recent,  the  mere  dosixig  of  the 
external  wound  is  insufficient,  for  the  reason  that  the  duct 
between  the  wound  and  the  mouth  is  no  longer  pervious,  being 
obliterated  by  the  inflammatory  swelling.  The  first  step  in  the 
tzeatment  of  open  parotid  duct  js  to  make  an  opening  between 
the  wound  and  mouth,  along  the  course  of  the  original  canal,  if 
possible ;  if  not,  an  artificial  channel  will  have  to  be  formed,  by 
introducing  a  seton,  from  the  ulcer  into  the  mouth,  which  should 
remain  for  four  or  five  daysi  or  until  it  has  made  a  suppurating 
channel  It  is  then  to  be  withdrawn,  the  external  wound 
brought  together  by  suture  and  coUddion,  or  styptic-colloid 
thickly  applied.  When  the  adhesive  dressing  is  quite  firm,  a 
littie  food  is  to  be  given,  in  order  to  excite  the  secretion  of 
saliva,  for  if  the  gland  is  quiescent  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
artificial  duct  is  apt  to  dose  by  adhesion  of  its  sides.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  dressings  are  in  no  way  disturbed 
for  several  days  after  they  are  applied ;  and  in  order  to  support 
the  animal  without  exdting  the  secretion  of  any  great  quantity 
of  saliva*  such  food  as  eggs,  milk,  and  thick  gruels  must  be 
allowed;  for  if  dry  food  be  given  the  secretion  will  be  calcniaied 
to  loosen  and  disturb  the  adhesive  applications,  to  force  the  lips 
of  the  wound  asunder,  and  to  reduce  the  fistulh  to  its  original 
condition. 

If  the  treatment  by  seton  is  unsuccessful,  the  gland  should  be 
destroyed  by  injecting  into  its  substance,  through  the  opening 
already  existing  iu  the  duct,  the  following  sdution : — Nitrate  of 
sflveTihalf  a  drachm;  nitric  add,  pne  drachm ;. water,  one  ounoSi. 
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A  powerful  syringe  will  bo  necessaiy  to  force  the  injection  into  all 
iiie  ramifications  of  the  gland.  It  arrests  the  discharge^  by  causing 
such  an  amount  of  inflammation  in  the  substance  of  the  gland 
Jtt  to  destroy  its  secerning  functions ;  the  tubules  and  ducts  be- 
'Come  filled  with  adhesive  lymph,  causing  the  adhesion  of  their 
aides,  the  destruction  of  gland  cells,  and  such  an  alteration  in  its 
whole  structure,  that  it  finally  becomes  converted  into  a  solid 
indurated  mass  or  tumour,  which  is  gradually  removed  by  absorp- 
tion. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  neither  the  insertion  of 
•WL  seton  nor  the  destruction  of  the  gland  are  to  be  attempted  in. 
jecent  cases;  nor  should  caustics  or  the  actual  cautery  be  at 
4Uiy  time  applied  In  a  recently  opened  duct  the  wound  should 
Ije  treated  by  suture  and  collodion,  and  the  animal  forced  to 
abstain  from  all  solid  food  for  at  least  three  days  after  the  acci- 
dent He  must  have  gruel,  milk,  &c.,  to  drink,  and  be  muzzled, 
to  prevent  him  eating  his  bedding.  Nauseating  with  small 
>doses  of  aloes  is  veiy  useful,  destroying  the  desire  for  food,  and 
assisting  materially  in  the  compulsory  quietude  of  the  jaws. 
ITfThen  the  saliva  is  partly  discharged  into  the  mouth,  and  partly 
through  a  small  ulcer  out  of  the  duct,  a  smart  blister  will 
generally  bring  about  the  closure  of  the  opening.  The  removal 
of  the  gland  by  excision,  as  reconunended  by  the  continental 
veterinarians,  is  never  required. 

8ALIVABT  CALCULL 

These  concretions  form  chiefly  in  the  parotid,  sublingual,  and 
submaxillary  ducta  They  are  caused  by  an  accidental  nucleus, 
such  as  a  small  piece  of  hay  or  com  penetrating  the  canal — to 
(Which  ttie  salts  of  the  saliva  adhere,  forming  roundish  or  mul- 
berry concretions  blocking  up  the  duct,  which  becomes  enlarged 
and  distended  with  saliva.  The  treatment  is — ^removal,  by  mani- 
pulation into  the  mouth,  if  possible,  or  through  an  opening  made 
by  the  knife,  and  treating  the  wound  so  made  upon  the  plan  re- 
;  commended  for  recently  opened  duct 

Sometimes  an  oat  insinuates  itself  into  the  orifice  of  the  parotid 
duct,  producing  distension  of  it  by  saliva,  causing  it  to  appear  as 
a  pendulous  sac  on  the  borders  of  the  joiw.  The  foreit;;n  body 
must  be  removed  through  the  mouth. 


> 
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Acoording  to  Pexoivall^  salivary  oalooli  are  maiplj  oompofledof 
the  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  lime.  I  hare  onlj  one  specH 
men  in  my  possession^presentedby  Mr.  Oloag,  and  it  is  composed 
of  organic  matters,  namely^  albomon,  mnons,  and  chdesterins 
with  a  mere  trace  of  salts. 


SZCESUYS  BEOBSnOir  Of  SALTT^— PTTAUBIL 

This  results  from  disease  of  the  teeth;  some  pecnlisr  boib, 
as  green  food  charged  ivith  mnstard ;  meronrialism ;  any  sonros 
of  irritation  in  the  mouth ;  from  the  poison  of  epiisootie  aphtlM; 
and  rinderpest 

Mercurial  ptyalism  is  easily  induced  in*  homed  catQs  hj 
smaU  doses  of  calomel,  and  by  mercurial  dressings  to  the  ekiiK 
In  the  horse,  larger  doses  are  required ;  although  in  one  cb» 
which  came  under  my  notice  two  drachms  of  calomel  were  salB« 
cient  to  cause  alarming  salivation  and  other  signs  of  merouiial 
poisoning. 

The  treatment  in  aU  cases  is  the  removal  of  the  cause,  xe- 
peated  washings  of  the  mouth  with  cold  water,  and  mill  is- 
tringents,  such  as  vinegar,  borate  of  soda,  or  alum. 

lAinnjL 

Consists  in  the  formation  of  a  cyst  m  one  of  the  ducts  of  the 
sublingual  gland,  varying  in  sixe  from  a  walnut  to  a  hen's  ^g 
containing  a  ropy  fluid.    (See  chapter  on  Tuuoubb.) 

ZPUUB. 

(See  Photo-lithograph,  Plate  lY.,  ilg.  L) 
A  tumour  of  the  gum,  often  of  a  simple  growth  of  the  eaaie 
consiBtence  as  the  structure  from  which  it  grows,  and  not  likely 
to  be  reproduced  when  the  exciting  cause  has  been  remored, 
and  the  disease  extirpated.  Its  frequent  cause  is  caries  of 
some  parts  of  the  molar  teeth.  The  lower  jaw  is  its  most  eom- 
mon  seat ;  it  commences  at  the  root  of  the  molars^  or  in  ths 
alveolar  ridges.  The  sise  and  extent  of  epulis  are  v;uious;  it 
may  be  confined  to  the  gum  between  two  teeth,  or  it  may 
involve  several,  if  neglected,  and  partake  of  a  malignant  ohanotefr 
as  the  specimen  portrayed  in  Photo-lithography  Plate  lY^Fig'  9L 
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The  Bmaller  tammx  (Fig.  1)  ia  in  the  mouth  (rf  the  sheep; 
the  lazger  (Fig.  2),  in  the  cow ;  the  fiist  is  benign,  and  the  latter 
malignant 

The  two  flgnreB  in  the  photo-lithograph  show  the  difference 
"between  the  benign  and  malignant  forms  very  distinctly;  the 
first  was  vnooth  on  the  surface,  of  slow  growth,  and  seemed  to 
he  unattended  with  pain,  but  interfered  with  the  process  of 
mastication ;  the  other  ragged,  of  rapid  growth,  frequently  bleed-- 
ing,  and  seemingly  giving  the  animal  much  pain,  and  was  aocom-^ 
panied  by  infiltration  into  the  surroimding  bones  and  hard  palata 
of  the  characteristic  cancer  matter. 

The  benign  tumour  may^  be  removed  with  advantage;  the 
operation  being  modified  accoi^g .  to  its  size  and  situation. 
One  tooth  or  more  must  always  be  extracted,  in  order  that  the 
proceeding  be  effeotuaL  After  these  have  been  removed,  the 
tumour  must  be  surrounded  by  an  incisioa  made  with  a  strong 
Icnife,  and  if  need  be,  part  of  the  alveolar  process  is  to  be  token. 
Away  by  the  bone  forceps.  If  the  tumour  is  far  back  in  the 
mouth,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  divide  the  cheek,  in  order  to 
expoee  the  parte  fully  to  view,  and  to  obtain  ready  access  to 
^em.  The  wound  so  made  will  heal  veiy  well  if  properly 
secured.  I  have  met  with  epulis  in  cattle  and  sheep,  but  never 
in  the  horse.  Generally,  those  in  the  upper  jaw  a?e  of  rapid 
and  unlimited  growth,  those  in  the  lower  of  slow  growth  aud 
benign  nature;  but  if  not  completely  removed,  they  are  apt  to 
grow  again. 


jurrECTioNB  or  tqb  tosqve, 

GL0B8ITI8. 

Glossitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  tongue,  when  occurring  as  a 
primary  disorder,  is  consequent  on  injuries,  scalds,  or  chemical 
irritanta.  The  tongue  is  injured  and  inflamed  by  being  included 
in  the  halter  when  the  *cavil  is  put  jfl  the  moutti ;"  I  have  seen 
it  cut  in  two  by  such  carelessness.  The  proper  way  to  put  the 
lialter  in  the  mouth  is  to  let  the  tongue  go  free,  but  a  carelese 
man  will  include  the  tongue  in  the  loop,  and  thus  inflict  a 
violent  ixyury.  The  tongue  may  be  bitten  severely  by  the 
mnimal  liimaolf,  or  wounded  by  sharp  and  irregular  teeth.    Again 
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it  lias  been  cut  and  severelj  wonnded  by  a  crael  attendant  ont 

<of  spite ;  and  scalded  hj  hot  drink,  or  irritated  by  sacb  remedies 
as  ammonia  or  turpentine  given  insufficiently  diluted.  The 
irritation  from  ammonia,  caustic  potash,  or  soda,  may  be  easily 
recognised,  the  buccal  membrane  being  dissolved  by  the  irritant 
The  tongue  hangs  out  of  the  mouth  inflamed,  swollen,  having  & 
soft  saponaceous  feel;  its  covering  peeling  off  as  a  semi-trans- 
parent bluish-white  material;  the  tongue  substance  very  red, 
painful,  and  injected ;  the  cheeks  in  the  same  condition.  Treat 
with  cold  astringent  lotions,  vinegar  and  water  answering  two 
purposes — (1),  neutralising  any  remaining  alkali,  and  (2)  forming 

.a  grateful  application  to  the  inflamed  part 

Wounds  of  the  tongue  have  to  be  treated  on  odhaervative 
principles.  Nothing  must  be  destroyed,  cut  off,  or  removed; 
but  all  torn  edges  brought  into  apposition,  and  held  so  by  proper 

.^tutores.  A  horse  with  half  a  tongue  will  feed  moderately  well, 
and  keep  his  condition,  but  he  always  requires  extra  care  and 
attention,  and  he  is  less  valuable  in  the  market  It  therefore 
behoves  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  save  as  much  as  he  can  of 

^this  oxgan  when  at  all  mutilated;  but  if  a  portion  be  zeally 
gangrenous,  it  must  be  excised. 


ULOXBS  Of  TEX  TOKOUE, 

Are  often  caused  by  diseased  and  irregular  teeth ;  dirty,  fool, 
:fus|y  bits;  some  Idnds  of  food;  or  they  may  appear  as  a 
secondary  affection,  depending  upon  indigestion.  The  causes 
must  be  removed  in  all  cases,  and  the  ulcers  treated  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  alum,  or  borax ;  chlorate  of  potash  makes  a 
nice  wash  to  the  parts ;  it  may  also  be  given  internally,  when 
the  ulcers  depend  upon  internal  causes. 

Homed  cattie  are  subject  to  induration  of  the  tip  of  the 
-tongue.  It  arises  from  no  ostensible  cause,  and  is  generally 
incurable ;  and  as  it  interferes  with  the  powers  of  prehension, 
the  animal  rapidly  loses  flesh,  and  should  be  slaughtered  at  an 
«early  stage  of  the  diseasa 

PAILALYSIS  ot  TUX  T0NGT;J& 

JL  paralysed  condition  is  generally  present  when  the  brain  is 
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extensively  diseased,  or  Buffering  from  the  pressure  of  tumours, 
serum,  pus,  or  extravasated  blood.  It  may  also  be  induced  by 
forcible  traction  being  applied  to  the  tongue  by  the  attendant 
when  giving  balls  or  other  medicines ;  this  not  only  produces 
paralysis,  but  otherwise  seriously  injures  the  tongue.  The 
symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  tongue  are — ^the  tongue  hanging 
•cut  of  the  mouth,  the. animal  unable  to  draw  it  in,  and  a 
dribbling  of  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

It  is  good  pructice  in  all  cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  the 
tongue,  when  it  protrudes  from  the  mouth,  to  force  it  into  its 
j>roper  position ;  retaining  it  tliere  by  a  bandage  placed  round  it 
and  the  lower  jaw. .  When  the  tongue  hanf^  out  of  the  mouth 
for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  dried  by  the  evaporation  of  its 
moisture,  cracks,  and  ulcerates  upon  its  surface,  and  becomes 
exceedingly  painful,  swollen,  and  inflamed. 

Abecessea  sometimes  appear  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
isthmus  fauds,  interfering  with  deglutition,  and  giving  rise  to 
cough.  The  mouth  is  to  be  examined,  and  the  abscesses  opened 
by  pmctoie  or  bj  laceration  with  the  finger 
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FAREOT-XOUTH— IBBZaiTLABITIEB  OF  IHB  fBBTn— BIBBASBB  OF  TBI 
ALTBOLAR  PB00B88BB  —  CABIEB  OV  SBB  TBBIH  —  DBfBASBS  OF 
BBNTITIOV — DBRTAL  IBBITATIOV  DT  TOTOO  OATTLB — DBHTAI 
OOUOn  DT  TOTOO  H0BBB8 — DBHTHIOV  FEYBE — BUPBEHUIIBBABT 
TBBTH — ^D28BA8B8  OP  THB  7A0UL  BZNUSB8— C«BHA,  OB  VASAL 
GLBBT. 

DBFOBIOTIES  OF  THB  UOXTTE  AKD  IBBBaXTLASITIBB      * 
OF  THB  TEETH. 

Parroi-lTouih, — This  is  a  well-knoTm  deformity,  and  oonsisls 

'  Sn  the  upper  incisor  teeth  projecting  in  fix>nt  and  overhanging 

the  loBrer  ones,  to  an  extent^  in  some  instAnces^  of  as  muoh  as 

two  inches ;  in  such  cases  the  lower  incisois  meet  the  palatine 

ridges  or  *  bars  *  when  the  mouth  is  dosed. 

The  te«*th  of  both  jaws  become  much  elongated,  not  being 
worn  off  bj  the  attrition  which  keeps  them  at  a  proper  length 
when  they  meet  naturally. 

A  horse  with  a  parrot-mouth  will  feed  from  the  manger  yeory 
veil,  but  if  turned  to  grass  he  experiences  a  difficulty  in  oolleoting 
his  food.  On  this  account  a  horse  with  a  parrot-mouth  is  not 
so  valuable  as  he  otherwiBe  would  be. 

If  the  lower  indsors  become  so  long  as  to  bruise  and  other- 
wise injure  the  ^*bars  *  and  roof  of  the  mouth,  they  will  require 
to  bo  shortened  with  a  rasp ;  the  upper  teeth  may  at  the  same 
time  be  shortened  alsa 

The  ujpper  Jaw  is  naturally  broader  from  side  to  side  than 
the  lower.  If  this  natural  formation  is  carried  beyond  a  certain 
extent,  the  molar  teeth  do  not  approximate  during  masticatioD^ 
and  consequently  a  ridge  of  unworn  tooth  material  is  left  on 
the  external  aspect  of  the  upper«  and  on  the  inner  sides  of  the 
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lower  tAAih,  woonding  tbe  tongue  And  clieeks^  and  causing  wliat 
is  milgarlj  termed  **  quidding." 

This  malformation  may  be  due  to  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw 
being  unusually  close  together,  or  to  what  more  rarely  occurs, 
the  increased  breadth  of  the  upper  maxilla ;  in  either  case,  the 
rostilt  is  the  same,  namely,  the  prevention  of  the  natural  grind- 
ing motion  of  the  jaws  by  the  overlapping  of  the  unworn  surfaces. 

The  treatment  in  such  cases  can  only  be  palliative,  and  consists 
in  the  periodical  rasping  of  the  edges  of  the  teeth,  and  feeding 
the  animal  on  soft  food 

The  teeth,  both  incisors  and  molars,  are  sometimes  irregularly 
placed  in  the  mouth,  the  irregularities  of  the  incisors,  both  as  to 
position  and  number,  being  more  common  than  those  of  the 
molars ;  and  they  seldom  cause  any  disease  or  inconvenience, 
unless  when«  projecting  beyond  a  moderate  length,  they  bruise 
or  otherwise  injure  the  opposing  jaw.  They  must  either  be 
removed  or  rasped  down  to  a  moderate  length.  Their  removal 
is  a  ve27  difficult  matter,  indeed  scarcely  possible  withoi\t 
fraoture  of  the  jaw ;  but  they  may  be  reduced  by  the  rasp  very 
easily. 

The  irregularities  of  the  molars  are  of  much  greater  import-^ 
anoe,  and,  independently  of  those  already  described  as  depending 
upon  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  width  of  the  jaws,  the  two 
oppoeing  rows  may  be  of  unequal  length.  Thus  the  upper  row 
may  be  longer  than  the  opposing  lower  row ;  in  this  case,  either 
the  first  or  last  molar  in  the  upper  row,  as  tlie  case  may  be — 
and  it  is  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other — ^not  being 
worn  down  by  attrition,  becomes  elongated  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  extensive  disease  in  the  lower  jaw.  Again,  the  rows 
in  the  lower  jaw  may  be  longer  than  those  of  the  vpper ;  in  this 
case,  tlie  unopposed  teeth  will  grow  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
^  cause  disease  of  tlie  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  even  to 
perforate  into  the  superior  maxiUary  sinus.  In  such  cases  it  is 
necessary  that  the  sharp  projection  be  removed.  When  situated 
anteriorly,  tliis  is  not  difficult  to  accomplish,  a  good  strong 
chisel  and  hammer  being  aU  that  are  required,  in  addition  to  the 
bolliiig-iron  to  open  the  horse's  mouth.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
to  cast  hun,  if  he  is  a  very  quiet  beast,  but  all  operations  on  the 
teeth  and  mouth  are  much  more  easily  performed  when  the  liors^ 
is  cast    After  the  projection  has  been  chiselled  off,  all  remaining. 
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asperities  and  iir^fularities  aie  to  be  smoothed  down  with  a  fine 
file. 

When  the  projecting  piere  of  tooth  is  situated  at  the  badr 
of  the  mouth,  it  is  to  be  cut  to  a  level  with  the  other  teeth  with 
a  concave-edged  clusel,  and  separate  guards  which  maj  be  made 
in  a  few  minutes  hj  any  smith,  as  it  consists  only  of  a  pieoe^  oi 
iron  bent  at  its  extremity  so  as  to  grasp  the  back  of  the  tooth,* 
and  of  sufficient  length  in  the  handle  to  protrude  firom  the 
montL  The  bent  end  is  to  be  inserted  by  the  operator  behind, 
the  tooth ;  the  handle  is  to  be  held  by  an  assistant,  who  is  to> 
pull  towards  himself,  exercising  firm  but  not  inordinate  pressure  ; 
this  will  prevent  the  tooth  irom  splitting  when  the  cutting 
chisel  is  struck  with  the  hunmer.  In  all  the  other  teeth  but- 
the  last,  the  operation  can  be  performed  with  **  Gowing's  sliding 
chisd,"  which  would  be  the  best  instrument  for  the  last  tootk 
also,  if  it  could  be  applied. 


nissASES  Of  xns  alvxolak  fbocesses. 

These  are  extensively  diseased,  in  some  cases  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gums,  which  are  soft,  spongy,and  bleed  easily.  lli»^ 
teeth  may  or  may  not  be  diseased. 

The  causes  are  various,  and  not  easQy  demonstrated.  Mr.. 
Tamell,  whose  observations  on  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  cranial, 
and  facial  regions  are  entitled  to  great  respect,  says: — ^"Tho 
causes  which  give  rise  to  this  condition  of  the  maxillary  bones- 
are  not  easy  to  define.  That  a  horse  so  affected  is  from  certain, 
peculiarities  predisposed  to  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  For* 
example,  the  teeth  being  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,, 
allowing  thereby  the  food  to  accumulate  between  them,  must  be^ 
looked  upon  as  a  predisposing  cause.  A  Strumous  diathesia,. 
which  I  believe  to  be  more  common  in  the  horse  than  is  usually 
supposed,  must  also,  when  it  exists,  be  regarded  as  a  predieposing- 
cause  of  this  affection.  The  particles  of  food  wUch  become* 
impacted  in  these  unusually  wide  interdental  spaces  after  a  time^ 
decompose,  and  give  rise  to  foetid  compounds,  which  act  preju. 
dicially  upon  the  parts  they  are  in  contact  with.  The  membrane* 
which  covers  the  gums,  and  also  that  which  lines  the  alveoli,! 
and  is  reflected  on  to  the  fangs  of  the  teeth,  beoome  inflamed. 
The  inflammation  will  extend  to  the  bone,  the  blood-vessels  0C 
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wliich  will  become  enlarv^,  as  will  also  tlie  Hayersian  canals^ 
in  which  they  ramify.  The  osseous  laminsB  surrounding  these, 
canals  will  be  partially  absorbed,  and  to  some  extent  separated, 
from  each  other,  and  the  enlarged  spaces  thus  produced  will  be< 
filled  with  inflammatory  exudation.  Hence  the  soft,  spongy  state 
of  the  gums,  their  tendency  to  bleed  from  slight  causes,  and  as. 
their  periodontal  membrane  is  separated  from  the  teeth;  hence i 
also  their  looseness  in  the  alTeolL** 

Symptoms. — Imperfect  mastication  of  food,  "quidding,"  with. 
Ices  of  condition ;  the  fipces  containing  much  ill-digested  aliments 
Examination  of  the  mouth  will  show  to  the  practitioner  thaVr 
there  are  spaces  between  the  teeth  filled  with  hay,  oom^  &c.,. 
which,  from  long  detention,  may  have  become  foetid. 

TreatmefU. — ^The  treatment  recommended  by  Professor  Yamell. 
in  those  cases  where  it  is  considered  advisable  not  to  destroy  the. 
animal,  is  the  removal  of  the  impacted  matters  from  between 
the  teeth  with  water  and  a  brush  constructed  for  the  purpose ; . 
the  parts  to  be  afterwards  washed  out  with  a  solution  of  diloride 
of  lime. 

Very  old  horses  are  subject  to  this  disease  of  the  gums  and. 
alveolar  process,  as  well  as  to  looseness  of  the  teeth  in  their- 
alveoli  from  natural  decay.  In  such  cases  no  good  can  be  done, 
by  any  operation  or  treatment 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  of  Professor  Yamell,  the  filling, 
of  the  interdental  spaces  with  gutta-percha  might  prove  of  great., 
service. 

CARIES  Of  THE  TESTE. 

Caries,  dentol^gangrene,  or  decay,  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  molar  teeth,  although  I  have  seen  the  incisors  in 
that  condition. 

Caries  of  the  molais  may  commence  primarily  in  the  liang,. 
nocky  or  crown  of  the  tooth. 

Caries  of  the  fsiiig  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  pulp,  and 
may  be  caused  by  a  constitutional  predisposition  or  external  in*- 
jury.     Inflammation  of  the  pulp  does  not  always  cause  caries. 
T  have  several  cases  on  record  whore  the  fangs  were  enlarged 
from  periodontal  deposit,  with  abscesses  surrounding  the  fangs,, 
without  cariea     Caries  commenciug  at  the  fang  may  be  due  to- 
obliteration  of  the  pulp  cavity,  at  an  age  when  the  vitality  of 
the  tooth  depends  upon  the  integrity  of  the  pulp. 
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I  need  scarcely  remind  the  professional-reader  that  the  integrity; 
of  the  teeth  depends  oipon  a  due  supply^  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  of  nutritive  materials.  On  the  fangs  of  the  recently  cut 
tooth  but  little  crusta-petrosa  is  met  with  compared  .with  that 
which  exists  in  old  teeth.  As  age  advances  the  crusta  in- 
creases, and  the  tooth  grows  from  the  outside. 

In  man,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  after  a  given  time  the  den- 
tine ceases  to  be  produced,  and  the  pidp  becomes  converted  into 
osteodentine.  In  the  horse,  the  pulp  cavity  becomes  obliterated 
gradually  by  the  pulp  continuing  to  form  dentine,  the  pulp  simply 
giving  way  to  its  own  product,  which  ultimatel}  occupies  its 
place  and  fills  up  its  cavity. 

In  proportion  as  the  pulp  diminishes,  so  is  the  supply  of 
nutriment  to  the  tooth  lessened,  until  at  length  it  is  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  interior ;  and  to  provide  for  the  vitality  of  the  tooth 
under  these  circumstances  the  crusta-petrosa  increases  in  quantity 
on  the  &ng,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  perfectly  formed  dentine 
lying  in  immediate  contact  with  its  inner  surface.  That  Ib  to 
say,  tliis  layer  of  dentine  is  converted  into  crusta-petrosa  by  the 
dentinal  lacunn  undergoing  dilatation,  and  becoming  idaiticaJ. 
with  the  hollow  spaces  or  cells  of  the  crusta.  The  tooth  noi# 
draws  its  nourishment  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  socket,  and 
thus  it  continues  long  after  the  obliteration  of  its  pulp  cavity  to 
serve  all  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  living  organisuL  This  is  the 
natural  condition  of  old  teeth;  but  when  the  pulp  cavity  is 
obliterated  at  an  early  age,  by  a  too  rapid  formation  bf  dentine, 
and  consequent  obliteration  of  the  pulp  when  tlie  crusta  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  developed  to  supply  nourishment  to  the  whole 
tooth,  caries  must  be  the  result 

l^Iany  cases  of  caries  of  the  teeth  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  have  resulted  from  the  above  cause,  and  very  often 
the  disease  is  confined  to  that  part  of  the  crusta-petrosa  that 
dips  with  the  enamel  into  tlie  interior  of  the  tooth;  splitting 
up  the  tooth  into  several  perpendicular  fragments,  from  crown 
to  fang. 

Caries  of  the  neck  (cervix;  or  the  tootli  is  seen  in  those  horses 
whose  teeth  are  wide  apart,  and  is  caused  by  the  food  remaining 
in  the  interspaces,  and  by  decomposition  exciting  inflammation 
in  the  periodontal  membrane. 

Caries  of  the  neck  is  very  commonly  met  with  in  di3g8,  8ome-< 
time3J»using  abscesses  in  the  cheeks 
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Caries  commencmg  at  the  crown  or  table  is  due  to  a  portion 
f>f  the  dentine  losing  its  yitalit7,  ^^d  the  power  of  resisting  the 
chemical  action  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth;  a  portion  of  the 
enamel  of  the  crown  may  be  fractured  by  the  animal  accidentally 
biting  a  piece  of  hard  stone  or  metal  contained  in  his  food. 
Mere  fracture  of  the  enamel  is  insufficient  of  itself  to  lead  to 
caries  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  animals,  for  it  is  a  substance  that 
is  gradually  worn  off  by  the  attrition  of  the  teeth  continually 
going  on  during  mastication;  but  the  pressure  which  has 
been  sufficiently  great  to  cause  fracture  of  the  enamel,  may 
at  the  same  time  have  caused  such  an  amount  of  injury  to 
the  subjacent  dentine  that  it  dies,  and  progressively  becomes 
decomposed. 

In  man  it  seems  there  should  be  death  of  the  dentine  and 
acidity  of  the  oral  fluids  before  caries  can  take  place,  test-paper 
applied  to  a  carious  tooth  invariably  diowing  the  presence  of 
free  acid ;  and  a  very  small  perforation  in  the  enamel  may  co- 
^ezist  with  a  considerable  amount  of  disease  in  the  dentine. 

Mr.  Tollies  thus  describes  the  process  of  destruction  in  tho 
teeth,  as  well  as  that  conservative  action  which^  aa  we  have 
•already  seen,  takes  place  in  caries  of  the  bones. 

He  says — "  When  a  portion  of  dentine  has  become  dead,  it 
18  circumscribed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  adjacent  living 
tissue.  The  tubes  become  filled  up,  they  are  rendered. solid, 
and  the  circulation  is  cut  off  ixum  the  dead  mass  by  the  con« 
solidation  of  the  tubes.  Tliis  consolidation  does  not  go  on 
gradually  from  without  inwards,  keeping  in  advance  of  the 
decay,  but  occurs  at  intervals.  It  would  seem  successive  por- 
tions of  dentine  lose  their  vitality,  and  that  the  contiguous  liviag 
ttasue  becomes  consolidated."  ^ 

We  thus  see  that  nature  retards  the  progress  of  the  disease  by 
throwing  barrier  after  barrier  of  defence  agaiiist  its  inroada 

The  act  of  consolidation  is  a  vital  one :  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Tomes,  it  is  probable  that  the  dentine  tlius  consolidated  loses  its 
^tality.  "  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  place  that  it  occupies^ 
its  external  protective  position,  its  decreased  cafmbilities  for 
•capillary  circulation,  and  its  increased  density." 
•  Another  interesting;  exhibition  of  vital  action  is  the  production 
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of  secondorj  dentine,  hy  tlie  surface  of  the  puli)  under  the  ex- 
citement of  caries  in  the  contiguous  tissue. 

STmptoms  of  caries  of  the  teeth  are  those  of  pain.  The  hoise 
iSo  suffering  will,  whilst  eating,  suddenly  stop  masticating  hi» 
food,  perhaps  drop  it  from  his  mouth,  will  rest  his  cheek  on  the 
manger,  holding  his  head  to  one  side,  and  after  a  time,  when  the 
pain  subsides,  will  begin  to  feed  again;  or  he  maj  ''quid*  his 
food,  throwing  out  large  boluses  mixed  with  much  saliva.  I 
have  seen  instances  where  the  manger  would  be  half  fiUed  in 
the  morning  with  semi-masticated  food  and  sour  solivaiy 
(secretions. 

Caries  of  the  fang  will  usually  be  denoted  by  an  enlargement 
on  the  bone  which  contains  it,  corresponding  to  its  position; 
this  enlargement  of  the  bone  may  be  due  to  the  formation  of  an 
alveolar  abscess,  or  to  increased  deposition  of  crusta-petrosa 
{see  TuMOuns).  Thus  in  the  lower  jaw  the  submazillaiy  bone 
will  present  a  prominence  external  to  the  offending  tooth.  Tliis 
bulging  portion  of  the  bone,  when  caused  by  an  alveolar  abscess^ 
^  well  as  the  soft  structures  external  to  it^  will  ulcerate,  thus 
giving  exit  to  the  pus. 

Caries  of  the  superior  molars,  when  commencing  at  the 
Fai^g,  is  usually  associated  with  a  discharge  of  foetid  purulent 
5nattor  fi'om  the  nostril  of  tlie  side  affected;  this  symptoni 
may  be  present  before  those  portions  of  the  tooth  putaide  the 
gums  present  any  signs  of  decay.  Wlien  caries  of  the  fang 
attacks  a  first  or  second  superior  molar,  the  superior  maxiUaiy 
bone  will  present  an  enlargement  similar,  to  that  already  noticed 
in  the  inferior  maxilla,  with  sometimes  an  ulcer  of  cosmiooi* 
^tion. 

The  fang  may  be  absorbed  without  suppuration;  if  sudi  he 
the  case,  the  tooth  will  sink  below  the  level  of  its  fellows ;  but 
there  will  be  no  external  enlaigement,  no  alveolar  abscess,  nor 
ulceration  of  the  bone. 

Mr.  Vamell  sajrs  that  the  initation  of  the  Esuigs  may  give  rise 
to  fibro-osseous  tumour,  which  may  either  project  into  the 
antrum,  and  partially  or  wholly  fill  that  cavity,  or  into  the 
mouth,  interfering  thereby  with  the  process  of  mastication. 

Again,  caries  of  the  fangs  may  extend  outwanls\to  the 
maxillary  bones,  causing  immense  gaps  of  ulceration  in  dtein,' 
as  diown  in  rboto-lithogmph.  Hate  L,  ]f4g.  7 ;  or  tl^e  ulceia- 
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tion  may  extend  into  the  month,  the  pne  dischaiging  itself 
there,  leaving  an  unhealthy  sinufl. 

The  special  symptoms  of  caries  of  the  teeth  may  bd  summed 
up,  according  to  H.  Bouley,  in  the  following  order : — 

Ist.  Bemarkable  fcetor,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  disease,  and 
pervading  the  mouth  and  the  secretions  within  it 

2dL  Flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

Zd,  Appearance  of  a  Uack  spot  on  tlie  carious  tooth,  or  of 
a  cavity  varying  in  extent,  according  to  the  duration  of  tlie 
disease. 

4/&  Sharp  pain,  indicated  when  a  tooth  ia  struck  by  any 
instrument 

5th.  Swelling  of  the  gums,  redness,  and  pain  around  the 
diseased  tooth. 

6/A.  The  acctttnulation  of  food  about  the  diseased  tooth,  and 
which,  undergoing  putrefaction,  produces  the  most  repulsive 
smell. 

7^.  In  some  cases  the  only  symptom  to  be  observed  is  that 
{he  gum  has  receded  from  the  diseased  tooth  slightly. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  the  mouth,  the  diseased  tooth 
can  be  detected  by  the  fcetor,  and  by  an  accumulation  of 
decomposing  food  around  it,  and  by  an  alteration  in  its  general 
appearance.    The  **  speculum  oris,"  of  which  a  woodcut  is  here 


in8eTted,"^iB  a  very~  useful  instrument  for  Examining  tiiemopt 
iOf  the  horse. 

The  treatment  for  diseased  tooth  is  its  removal,'"and  tliis  is' 
,best  effected  by  trephining  the  alveolus  and  punching  the  tooth 
out 

All  the  molarsrex'cept  the  last,  may  be  thus  removed.  [  Therej 
may  be  some  difficulty  with  the  fifth,  but  the 'last  is  so  far 
separated  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  with  its 
fjEmg  extending  obliquely  upwards  and  backwaids  towards  tl  3 
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inner  plate  of  tlie  orbit,  that  panelling  is  rendered  an  impo8» 
sibility.  I  find,  however,  that  the  fourth  molar  is  more  liable 
to  caries  than  any  of  its  fellows.  This  tooth  is  shorter  and 
thicker  in  its  fang  than  the  others.  Its  fung  is  also  moT« 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  sinus  than  the  third  and  fifth;  more 
towards  the  cavity  of  tlie  nose ;  and  were  it  as  long  as  they,  it 
woidd  protrude  into  the  nasal  cliamber.  It  has  therefore  a  short 
thick  fang,  and  its  pulp  cavities  are  sooner  obliterated  by  a 
deposition  of  dentine.  In  some  five-year-old  mouths,  I  find  its 
pulp  cavities  quite  obliterated. 

The  first,  second,  and  even  tliird  molars  may  be  withdpiwn 
with  the  forceps,  but  they  are  much''  more  easily  removed  by 
puncliing.  The  fourth,  owing  to  the  tliickness  of  its  fang;  and 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  fixing  the  forceps  to  a  wom-4own 
tooth,  is  only  removeable  by  punching  from  above. 

I  have  operated  in  this  manner  both  upon  the  iipp«r>and 
lower  molars.  The  operation  is  very  simple.  Cost  the  amitnal, 
and  trephine,  ^  as  to  make  tlie  opening  to  correapot^^te^  the 
fang  of  tlie  diseased  tooth,  allowing  sufficient  space  labcnre  or 
belo'v  the  root  of  the  fang — above,  if  the  operation  be  ii^  the 
npj^r,  and  heloto,  if  in  the  lower  jaw — for  the  introduction  oi 
tbe  punch.  The  punch  should  be  at  least  an  inch  in  otcoum- 
ference  at  its  point,  that  it  may  not  cut  or  split  the  toothy 

Two  or  three  smart,  but  not  heavy,  blows  with  the  hammer 
are  sufficient  to  dislocate  the  tooth ;  and  when  this  is  effected, 
it  may  be  removed  with  the  smaller  molar  forceps,  or  .even  by 
the  hand. 

The  after-treatment  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in  frequently 
washing  the  cavity  with  water  containing  a  little  carbolic  acid 
or  chloride  of  lime.  The  elastic  syphon  is  a  very  useful  in- 
strument for  this  purpose,  tbe  noxzle  being  introduced  into 
the  wound,  and  the  water  forced  into  the  cavity.  In  this 
manner  foreign  matters,  impacted  food,  &c  are  forced  out  of  the 
sinus. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  an  opening  thus  made  would 
remain  as  a  sinus  of  communication,  but  in  all  my  cases,  where 
the  bones  have  been  healthy,  the  alveolar  cavity  has  become 
oblitemted ;  in  the  course  of  about  five  weeks  its  sides  have 
approached  each  other,  and  the  gum  over  them  has  become 
quite  hard. 
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Some  practitioners  speak  about  stuffing  the  cavitj  with  gutta- 
percha. It  is  rarely  necessary;  indeed,  it  is  calculated  to  do 
harm,  by  preventing  the  healing  process,  and  producing  caries 
of  the  bones. 

If  caries  attacks  a  tooth  early  in  the  horse's  life,  the  opposing 
tooth  demands  surgical  attention.  The  carious  tooth  will  sink 
below  the  level  <^  the  others  in  the  row,  and  the  opposing 
tooth,  not  being  worn  down  by  the  attrition  of  mastication, 
will  become  elongated;  it  will  grow  to  its  full  length,  and 
project  into  the  hollow  of  the  carious  tooth,  and  eventualljr 
become  sufficientiy  long  to  wear  through  the  gum  and  into  the 
jaw  itselt  The  same  applies  when  the  carious  tooth  has  been 
removed  either  by  disease  or  operation ;  and  a  horse  which  has 
been  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  animal  dentist  for  the  removal 
of  his  teeth  requires  periodical  examination,  the  unopposed  tootii 
requiring  to  be  cut  to  a  level  with  its  fellows  in  the  same  jaw,  and 
uccasionally  filed  upon  its  surface,  or  it  will  continue  to  increase 
in  length,  and  be  a  source  of  serious  injury  and  annoyance.  ^ 

Qiiidding  of  the  food  may  exist  unassociated  with  disease  of 
the  teeth.  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  cases  are  due  to  partial 
X>aralysis  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles. 

Listruments  for  the  treatment  of  the  irregularities  of  the 
toeth  can  be  purchased  from  any  veterinaiy  instrument  maker. 
They  are  various ;  some  of  them  veiy  useful,  many  of  them  of 
no  service  at  all. 
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The  three  first  molars  are  temporary  teeth,  and  are  replaced 
by  permanent  ones  in  the  horse  when  he  is  between  three  and 
four  years  old,  and  in  the  ox  at  two  years  and  two  months  and 
two  years  and  nine  months.  In  young  cattie,  ranging  from  two 
years  old  and  upwards,  the  cutting  of  tiie  permanent  molar  teeth 
is  occasionally  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  unshed 
crowns  of  tiie  temporary  ones  becoming  entangled  in  the  new 
teeth,  proving  a  source  of  irritation,  and  preventing  the  animal 
from  fceiling.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  such  ftni-maliy  aie 
called  ^rotten,"  from  their  emaciated  condition,  and  perhaps 
from  the  fcetor  emanating  from  the  mouth,  arising  from  tha 
imprisoned  and  decomposing  food. 

2l 
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When  an  animal  of  this  age  is  seen  to  stop  feedings  to  lose 
condition,  or  to  drivel  from  the  mouth,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
mouth  be  duly  examined,  and  if  the  unshed  teeth  are  the  source 
of  irritation,  they  ought  to  be  at  once  removed.  The  smaller 
tooth  forceps  wiU  be  found  sufficiently  strong.  Many  hundreds 
of  young  cattle  have  been  sacrificed  from  this  cause ;  vrhen  a 
proper  examination  ho^  not  been  made,  they  have  actually  died 
of  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  In  the  horso  the  same 
condition  of  the  molars  may  occur,  but  it  is  very  unusual ;  tlie 
comer  incisors,  however,  may  present  the  same  anomalous  con- 
dition ;  the  loosened  croira  of  the  temporary  tooth  grasping  the 
croTTn  of  the  permanent  one,  which  seems  to  fit  its  irregularities 
sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  its  being  shed  in  the  natural  manner. 
It  must  be  removed,  as  it  proves  a  source  of  irritation.  Horses 
from  four  years  to  four  years  and  six  months  should  have  their 
mouths  occasionally  examined  to  see  if  all  is  going  on  well^ 
and  all  young  teething  animals — ^horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  dogs 
r— if  at  any  time  seen  to  fall  off  in  condition  without  apparent 
cause,  should  undergo  an  inspection  of  their  mouths  in  ordw  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  teeth. 

Horses  at  four  years  old  are  very  subject  to  a  distressbg 
cough.  At  this  age  the  third  temporary  molar  is  replaced  by 
its  permanent  substitute,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sixth  molar, 
•or  that  standing  last  in  the  low,  is  being  cut.  Some  amount 
of  irritation  is  seen  to  exist  in  the  gums  during  the  eruption 
<of  all  teeth,  but  in  some  instances  the  irritation  is  excessive, 
and  extends  from  the  gum  into  tlie  fauces  and  larynx.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  sixth  molar ;  and,  as  a  result  of 
the  extension  of  the  irritation,  cough  is  excited,  more  paiticularly 
in  the  morning,  when  the  animal  begins  to  feed.  The  cough  is 
loud,  sonorous,  and  prolonged:  the  horse  may  cough  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  times  without  ceasing.  It  is  a  tliroat  cough, 
originating  in  laryngeal  iiritation,  which  the  animal  endeavours 
to  be  rid  of  by  coughing. 

In  some  instances  the  cough  is  associated  with  a  tendenqr  to 
diarrhoea,  more  particularly  if  the  animal  is  being  fed  on;  un- 
crushed  com  and  bran.  The  com,  swallowed  without  being 
properly  masticated,  acts  upon  the  irritable  condition  of  thai 
mucous  membrane,  and  easily  sets  up  the  diarrhcsa. 

Ihe  cough  is  alarming,  as  it  is  supposed  to  tenninate^iok 
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Toaring.  There  is,  however,  no  danger  -of  that,  if  the  animal  'be 
not  predisposed  by  hereditary  taint ,  but  if  he  is  of  a  stock  of 
Toarere,  even  the  iniiation  of  teething  may  develop  the  infirmity. 
The  treatment  for  this,  which  may  be  truly  called  a  tooth- 
cough,  is  careful  dieting  on  crushed  food;  hay,  not  much  bran; 
.grass,  if  in  season,  or  roots  when  grass  is  not  obtainable ;  alka- 
line medicines,  more  particularly  the  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  gentle 
aperients  occasionally,  if  the  bowels  be  irregular,  and  if  the  fcecas 
are  foetid,  the  foetor  will  be  much  diminished  by  a  few  doses  of 
jthe  hyposulpliite  of  soda;  the  mouth  to  be  gargled  with  some 
4X)oling  mixture,  such  as  the  borate  of  soda  ox  alum. 


pKtrnnov  feveb  (fsbcitall). 

During  the  active  stages  of  the  process  of  dentition  some 
liorses  suffer  from  a  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance,  accom* 
panied  by  loss  of  appetite,  debility,  unthriftiness,  a  tendency  to 
diarrhoea,  and  excited  pulse,  but  without  cough  or  any  other 
symptom  indicating  that  the  fever  is  due  to  disease  of  any  internal 
organ.  On  examination  of  the  mouth  being  made,  the  gums  are 
found  red,  swollen,  and  tender,  with  the  secretion  of  saliva  much 
increased.  Hutrel  D'Arboval  says : — "  A  sort  of  local  fever  ori- 
ginates in  the  alveolar  cavities,  running  high  or  low  according 
to  the  resistance  the  teeth  encounter  from  the  hardness  of  the 
jaws  or  their  own  disproportionate  size  and  solidity.  The  gums 
become  stretched  from  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  against  them ; 
they  dilate,  sometimes  split;  at  the  same  time  they  are  red, 
painful,  and  hot  even  to  a  sense  of  burning.  Internally,  the 
roots  of  the  teeth,  from  shooting  downwards,  compress  the  dental 
nerves,  and  painfuUy  drag  the  periosteal  linings  of  the  alveolar 
cavities.  These  combined  causes  will  sufficiently  account  for 
the  local  irritation  and  suffering  accompanying  teething  and 
enable  us  to  explain  many  morbid  phenomena  we  find  appearing 
in  horses  about  this,  from  various  circumstances,  the  most  critical 
period  of  their  lives.** 

Horses  from  three  to  four  years  old  are  more  subject  to  this 
species  of  dental  irritation  than  those  of  a  moro  tender  age,  and 
it  is  well  known  amongst  horsemen  that  horses  will  stand  more 
fatigue  at  a  i&ore  tender  age  than  they  will  at  this ;  and  the 
xdoson  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  dentition  is  now  at  the 
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height  of  its  activity.  When  the  animal  ia  three  jesxs  dU^eighEj 
permanent  molars  are  being  cut,  and  fonr  permanent  incisors  aie' 
in  active  growth  within  the  gums.  At  fonr  years  of  age  the' 
same  number  of  molars  are  cut^  and  the  same  nnmber  of  indsoEa' 
are  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  growth  within  the  gtuns,  in' 
oddition  to  the  canine  teeth,  which  make  their  appearance  about 
this  timei  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  eraption  of  so  many  teeth 
is  a  source  of  irritation  and  fever. 

The  best  treatment  is  to  throw  the  animal  off  work,  turn  him 
to  grass  if  the  weather  pennits,  or  into  a  loose  box  in  a  weDr 
vantilated  spot,  and  give  him  rest  until  the  process  of  dentition 
is  completed.  If  the  gums  are  red  and  swollen,  lancing  them 
will  prove  a  source  of  great  relieC  Tins  operation  is  easily 
performed  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth,  but  is  rather 
difficult  at  the  posterior  part ;  however,  it  may  be  done  with  & 
proper  instrument,  the  gum-lancet  of  the  dentist  on  an  extended 
scale  being  the  most  suitabla  If  the  temporary  teeth  seem  ta 
liinder  the  eruption  of  their  successors  they  are  to  be  removed. 

BUPEBXUMEBABT  TEETIL 

Small  supernumerary  teeth  are  often  met  with  in  the  front  of 
the  molars  called  "  wolfs  teetL"  They  have  been  supposed  \» 
be  a  cause  of  ophthalmia,  but  this  can  scarcely  be.  They  can 
produce  no  inconvenience ;  but  if  requested  to  extract  them  the 
practitioner  can  hardly  refuse.  The  best  method  is  to  remove 
them  with  the  tooth-forceps. 

The  question  as  to  the  influence  of  the  teeth  upon  diseases  of 
the  eye  might  perhaps  be  deemed  worthy  of  discussion,  inasmuch 
fi3  the  dental  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the  same  nerve  as  tliat 
nnpplying  the  eyes  with  conmion  sensibility,  namely,  the  fifth. 
The  older  writers  maintain  that  moon-blindness  was  due  to  tlie 
wolfs  tooth,  and  the  first  procedure  in  the  treatment  was  its 
removal 

Now-a-days,  however,  the  supposition  is  not  carried  quite  so 
frr,  and  the  utinost  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  irritation  of  teeth- 
ing may  be  an  exciting  cause  of  ophthalmia  in  animals  who9» 
constitutions  are  hereditarily  or  otherwise  predisposed  to  tb» 
disease ;  and  the  removal  of  supernumerary  teeth,  lancing  tbe 
gimis,  or  thih  withdrawal  of  offending  teeth,  may  very  possibly  to 
followed  by  some  remission  of  the  ophthalmio  symptoms. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  FACIAL  SUTUSESt 

The  fado-cranial  siniises  majyerfr  reasonably  be  looked  upon 
OS  one  cavity,  divided  into  frontal,  maxillaiy,  and  sphenoidal 
compaiimenta  They  form  air^cavities,  communicating  with  the 
nasal  passages  by  a  small  passage  guarded  by  an  imperfect  valve. 
In  addition  to  the  above  divisions,  each  compartment  is  divided 
into  smaller  cavities  by  thin  osseous  plates,  the  whole  being 
lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  which  is 
neither  so  vascular  nor  so  thick  as  in  the  nasal  passages.  These 
cavities  differ  in  size  in  different  breeds,  as  well  as  in  individual 
Lorses  of  the  same  breed.  They  are  small  and  ill-developed  in 
all  young  animals,  but  rapidly  increase  in  sise  till  full  growth  is 
attained.  In  the  ox  and  sheep  they  communicate  with  the  canals 
and  foramina  of  the  "  horn  processes"  of  the  frontal  bones ;  hence, 
in  the  malignant  catarrhal  fever  of  the  ox  the  horns  are  loosened 
by  the  extensive  suppurative  inflammation  extending  to  t)^e 
cavities  of  the  "  horn  flint" 

In  catarrhal  affections,  the  lining  membrane  of  these  sinuses^ 
by  ex^nsion  of  the  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
becomes  diseased,  and  pours  out  a  quantity  of  pus,  which,  lodging 
in  th^  various  compartments  of  the  sinuses^  becomes  atsource  of 
irritation,  constituting  what  is  known  as  *  nasal  gleet "  or  ozcena, 
A  collection  of  pus  or  tumours  in  the  sinuses,  if  exit  be  not 
allowed,  cause  absoiption  of  the  bony  plates  by  pressure. 

Kasal  gleet  may  arise  from  other  causes  than  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation (but  this  is  the  most  common  cause),  such  as  external 
injuries,  caries  of  the  upper  molars,  disease  of  the  superior 
maxilla  from  elongated  inferior  molar  teeth,  alveolar  abscesses, 
hypertrophy  of  the  fangs  of  the  teeth,  disease  of  the  facial 
bones,  collections  of  inspissated  pus  in  the  convolutions  of  the 
ethmoidal  and  turbinated  bones,formation  of  cystic  tumours  and  of 
calcareous  concretions  in  the  superior  maxillary  sinuses,  and  from 
clots  of  blood  in  a  state  of  decotAposition;  and  in  homed  cattle 
and  sheep,  from  the  lodgment  of  the  larvsa  of  the  CEstrus  hctpB. 

Oenerai  Symptoms. — "  In  the  majority  of  inslAnces  there  will 
be  on  irregular  discharge  from  one  nostril,  indicating  that  the 
sinuses  of  that  side  of  the  head  only  are  affected.  This  dis- 
charge wiU  also  vary  very  much  in  its  quali^,  according  to  the 
natoze  of  the  malady,  the  duration  of  the  disease^  and  the  stnio- 
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tur^d  'ilmt^  majr  be  involredL  The  snbmaxillaiy  glands  will  be 
tumefied,  but  loose,  in  the  cellular  bed ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
hard  and  adherent  to  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw.  The  horse  may 
^appear  dull,  but  this  symptom  is  not  always  present ;  the  eye  on 
•the  side  of  the  head  afiected  will  look  dim,  the  upper  lid  will 
'often  droop  a  little,  and  there  may  be  a  rough  appearance  of  the 
>hair  over  the  region  of  the  part  diseased.  The  breath  from  the 
nostril  of  the  side  afiected  may  be  offensive,  indicating  thereby 
'disease  of  the  bone  or  decomposition  of  the  contained  matter. 
'Mastication  may  be  imperfect, — a  defect  which  points  to  the 
Iteeth.  If  the  malady  is  of  long  standing,  and  tlie  sinuses  full  oi 
•matter,  or  the  disease  peculiar  in  its  nature,  there  may  be  a 
Wght  enlargement  over  the  afiected  sinus ;  or  if  the  disease  be 
'of  an  inflammatory  character,  there  will  be  pain,  and  perhaps 
ipitting  of  the  part  upon  pressure ;  and  the  submaxillary  or  tern- 
Iporal  arteries  of  the  side  affected  may  also  throb  more  or  less. 

"  These  symptoms  are  diagnostic  of  disease  of  the  sinuses  of 
itlie  head,  and  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  induce  the  practitioner  to 
seek  for  the  precise  cause  which  produced  them." — (Taritell.) 

When  the  sinuses,  or  a  division  of  them,  are  filled  with  pus, 
Ipercussion,  applied  to  the  outer  walls,  will  cause  a  dull  sound 
rto  be  emitted,  and  by  comparing  the  sound  of  the  side  afiected 
iwith  tliat  of  the  healthy  side,  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  that 
[will  be  of  material  assistance  to  correct  diagnosis.  In  some  in- 
stances there  will  be  a  bulging  outwards  of  the  bones  over  the 
ithe  spot  containing  the  puai 

In  very  doubtful  cases  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  carefully 
jSxi)loring  the  sinuses  by  introducing  a  small  gimlet  through  the 
outer  wall ;  if  pus  be  contained  therein,  the  hollow  of  the  gimlet 
will  be  filled  with  it.  Tliis  will  satisfy  the  practitioner  as  to 
whether  there  is  pus  or  not,  but  it  does  not  indicate  the  line  ot 
treatment,  as  some  cases  have  done  well  in  my  pmctice  after 
trepliining,  where  no  pus  was  contained  in  the  sinuses. 
\  I  quite  agree  with  Professor  Vai-nell  that  the  pro]>er  place  for 
trepliining  the  sinuses,  in  order  to  remove  anything  abnom:ial 
that  may  be  contained  in  them,  is  at  their  most  dependent  port. 
'  The  spot  I  always  select  is  situated  about  an  inch  superior 
and  posterior  to  the  tcnniuation  of  the  zygomatic  spine,  vaiying. 
the  situation  anloriorly,  according  to  Iho  age  of  the  patient  If 
iie  is  young,  it  must  be  considerably  nearer  to  tho  ^ca\'itgr  of  the 
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iK)8e,  as  the' fangs  of  the  molar  teeth  are  then  long,  and  their 
alyeoli  fill  up  the  sinus,  whereas  in  the  old  horse  the  sinus  willj 


Tm,  110. — Skull  out  open  to  ihow  the  iitiutioi&  of  bonj  pMiitiaii  ofl 
■aperior  nuzilUirj  mnvm,  Tlio  white  oirole  is  Hie  eijot  eelected  for  tre.j 
phinfag  both  oaritieo  hj  one  opening,  a,  Speoe  between  fourth  And  fifth' 
moUr  teeth ;  ft,  Termination  ol  sygonutio  ipine. 

extend  as  low  as  the  zygomatic  crest,  where  the  opening  can  M) 
made  without  danger  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  teeth. 

In  some  instances  the  frontiJ  sinus  has  to  be  opened,  especially  I 
when  the  contained  pus  is  inspissated,  and  lodged  in  the  convolu* : 
tions  of  the  ethmoidal  and  turbinated  bones ;  but  in  the  majority  | 
of  instances  one  opening,  at  the  most  depending  part  of  the  cavity,  ^ 
is  sufficient 

.  The  external  portion  of  the  maxillary  sinus  is  divided  into 
two  compartments  by  a  transverse  plate,  marked  in  the  drawing, 
which  in  many  cases  is  perfect  throughout  life.     The  superior 
portion  contains  the  alveoli  of  the  two  last  molar  teeth,  the 
inferior  portion  the  alveoli  of  the  third  and  fourth,  while  the 
first  and  second  molars  are  quite  superficially  situated;  very 
<dten,  indeed,  their  fangs  actually  protrude  through  the  maxil- 
lary  bone,  or  they  may  be  so  thinly  covered  by  it  that  they  can 
be  both  seen  and  felt  through  the  skin  of  a  well-bred  horse,  i 
Trom  this  short  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  guide  to  the: 
operator  in  making  the  opening  through  the  boiya,  so  as  to  em-^ 
brace  both  cavities,  will  be  the  space  between  the  fourth  and  fiftk 
IBoIar  teeth.    Of  this  he  must  judge  by.an  inspection  of  tha* 
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moutli,  as  the  teeth  are  not  always  relatively  in  the  same  poei-- 
tion  as  regards  the  termination  of  the  zygomatic  ridge. 

To  trephine  successfully^  it  is  necessary  to  cast  the  animaL 
I  have  operated  without  casting,  but  the  operation  is  Letter 
performed  when  the  horse  is  down. 

It  is  advisable  to  remove  a  round  piece  of  the. skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  rather  larger  than  the  size  of  the  trephine,  and 
to  dissect  down  to  the  bone  cleanly,  removing  all  shreds  of  the 
soft  structures,  or  the  trephine  will  become  clogged  with  debris  : 
and,  to  render  the  operation  less  difficult,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
bore  a  small  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  piece  of  bone  with  a  small 
gimlet,  and  to  introduce  the  centre-bit  of  the  trepliine  into  the 
hole  so  bored. 

The  best  Irnd  of  trephine  is  mat  with  a  moveable  centre-bit ; 
but  the  latest  improved  trephines  made  by  Mr.  Mackenjcf e  being 
very  superior  instruments,  need  no  description. 

When  the  piece  of  bone  is  sawn  through,  it  will,  in  tbe 
majority  of  instances,  come  out  of  the  aperture  along  with  the 
saw,  or  H  may  fall  into  the  sinus ;  and  when  it  is  attached  to 
the  dividing  ridge  of  the  two  sinuses,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  the  trephine  a  slight  twist  to  one  side,  to  disconnect  the 
trephines  portion  from  the  bony  plate. 

The  additional  instruments  are  a  strong  scalpel,  a  pair  of 
forceps,  and  an  elevator,  to  raise  the  piece  of  bone  when  this  is 
not  accomplished  with  the  trephine.  This  elevator,  made  of 
steel,  should  be  six  or  seven  inches  long,  from  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide  at  one  extremity,  which  is  to  be  cir- 
cular, to  correspond  to  the  trephine,  and  sufficiently  thin  to  pass 
(into  the  groove  made  by  the  saw. 

Mr.  Yamell  recommends  that  the  sldn  should  be  divided  by 
a  crucial  incision,  and  the  sinuses  explored  by  the  probe.  As 
to  the  crucial  incision,  I  find  that  the  flaps  so  made  are  a 
disadvantage,  interfering  with  the  necessary  daily  washing  and 
dressing  of  the  sinuses  ;  that  they  become  inflamed,  painful,  and 
swollen^  and  cause  the  animal  to  be  restive  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  dress  the  part ;  and  the  wound  is  also  apt  to  dose  too 
quickly  if  its  margins  are  not  destroyed  by  caustic — a  bad 
practice.  In  making  the  circular  incision,  and  removing  the 
whole  of  the  tissues  contained  within  the  ciide,  the  operation  is 
more  easily  performed,  the  edges  of  the  wound  do  not  interfere 
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iritli  tlie  neoesaaiy  aUntion^i  and  the  aportaze  does  not  dote  up 
ao  BOOH. 

I  see  no  advantage  in  nsing  piobes;  they  aze  caloolated  to 
ironnd  and  irritate  the  xnnoous  membrane^  and  the  contained 
material  can  be  removed  "without  them. 

With  Professor  YameU,  I  condemn  the  use  of  setons ;  they  are 
cfdculated  to  do  harm  hy  keeping  up  irritation  in  a  pait  whei« 
it  is  ahnoet  sore  to  lead  to  oi^ganic  changed  in  the  hones,  and 
thus  render  irhat  may  be  a  curable  into  an  incurable  disease. 
Their  insertion  must  originally  have  arisen  from  a  defective 
Imowlege  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 

The  opening  into  the  cavity  having  been  made,  the  pract^ 
iioner  Trill  be  able  to  judge  as  to  the  nature  of  its  contents.  If 
it  contains  pus^  -washing  ^rith  water  iiill  remove  the  greater 
part  of  it  Inspissated  pus,  however,  is  very  difficult  to  remove, 
and  it  is  not  advisable  to  exercise  too  great  a  force  in  washing 
<mt  the  mnuseSy  as  the  inspissated  contents  will  be  floated  away 
in  a  few  iB\  i  by  the  formation  of  new  pus.  J^or*:^  flakes  wiU  thus 
be  carried  off  both  by  the  nostril  and  the  opening.  In  washing 
out  the  sinuses,  if  the  horse  be  cast  and  the  nose  elevated,  there 
is  great  danger  of  suffocating  him,  as  the  fluid  will,  in  all  pro- 
liability,  find  its  way  into  the  larynx,  and  finally  into  the  lunge* 
Oare  must  therefore  be  exercised,  the  water  must  be  injecteil 
alowly — ^the  elastic  syphon  is  the  best  instrument  for  this  pur- 
pose— and  the  nose  kept  depressed.  There  is  but  little  danger 
•of  this  accident  if  the  patient  be  standing. 

If  the  sinus  contain  anything  abnormal  it  must  be  removed. 
In  one  case  that  I  operated  upon,  there  was  a  lar^^e  clot  of  blood, 
in  a  very  foetid  condition,  filling  up  the  whole  cavity.  The  horse 
liad  been  dischaiging  from  the  nostril  for  months;  removal  of  the 
do^  however,  was  foUowed  by  a  most  rapid  recovery.  In  otiier 
caaes  calcareous  deposits  will  be  found  studding  the  mucous 
membrane,  as  if  originally  the  tumours  had  been  tubercular, 
and  most  probably  these  concretions  are  calcareous  tubercular 
d^enerations. 

The  treatment  of  the  case  after  the  operation  must  depend 
in  a  groat  measure  upon  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  state 
€f  the  animal's  hoaltL  If  the  cause  be  local,  such  as  a  diseased 
tooth,  blood-dot,  or  imprisonment  of  pus,  and  the  genera) 
health  good,  but  little  need  be  done,  except  washing  out  the 
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sinuses  daily,  first  with  tepid/  then  with  odd  water  contioning 
I  some  deodorizer,  as  the  chloride  of  lime  or  nnc,  carbolic  acid, 
or  Condy's  fluid,  afterwards  with  astringents,  as  weak  solution^ 
of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  tannic  add. 
The  aperture  must  be  kept  open  so  long  as  the  fcetor  and  the 
dischai^ge  continue.  The  discharge  at  first  is  thick,  curdled, 
and  fcetidy  but  by  degrees  it  assumes  a  less  unhealthy  character, 
becomes  thinner  daily,  until  at  last  it  has  the  same  appearance 
as  the  nasal  mucus.  This  change  is  always  significant^  and 
diagnostic  that  the  case  wiU  do  well ;  but  if  the  discharge  cour 
tinue  to  have  a  foetid  odour,  to  come  away  intermittingly, 
clotted,  and  sometimes  sanguineous,  the  termination  will  gene- 
rally be  unfavourable.  In  severiil  instances  I  have  found  some 
portion  of  the  inner  plate  of  the  sinus,  or  one  or  more  of  its 
osseous  irregularities,  divested  of  their  lining  membrane,  and 
presenting'  spots  of  caries.  In  such  instances  the  injection  of 
very  dilute  hydro-chloride  acid,  say  one  part  to «  hundred,  has 
been  of  signal  benefit 

I  also  find  benefit  to  follow  sprinkling  the  animal's  box  with 
chloride  of  lime;  the  continual  inhalation  of  the  chloxine 
having  apparently  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  diseased  mucous 
membrane. 

When  the  disease  is  accompanied  by  constitutional  ill  health, 
the  local  must  be  supplemented  by  general  treatment.  I  da 
not  agree  with  those  who  recommend  that  the  general  treaty 
ment  should  precede  the  operation,  unless  the  animal  be  in  a^ 
state  of  extreme  debility.  To  improve  the  tone  of  the  system,, 
the  patient  must  be  removed  from  all  depressing  influences,  and 
placed  in  a  well-ventilated  and  comfortable  box  or  stable;  the 
food  to  be  nutritious,  but  easy  of  digestion ;  the  hay  and  com 
must  be  of  the  best  quality^  and  given  liberally.  Kow  and 
then  a  mash  may  be  allowed, — ^particularly  if  there  is  any  ten- 
dency to  torpidity  of  the  bowels, — ^with  carrots  or  grass,  if  in 
season.  The  horse  is  to  be  well  groomed;  damp  wisping  is 
very  beneficial  by  keeping  up  the  action  of  the  skin ;  the  ex- 
cretory organs  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dormant,  or  the 
system  wUl  become  loaded  with  effete  materials. 

Medicinally,  the  mineral  tonics  have  been  found  servioeableT 
particularly  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  given  in  the  food' 
or  in  a  balL  .    ^    .  -. :  ^  :♦ 
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It  is  espedallj  reqtusite  to  vazy  the  tonics.  Give  the  follow* 
ing  for  one  week : — 

Cupii  Snip.  SiLy 

CantL  piilv.  gr.  v.,  m.,  fiat  bolus, 
and  administer  twice  a  day  after  a  full  xneaL  The  ball  may  be 
continued  if  the  case  seems  to  improve,  but  should  it  be  thought 
that  amendment  has  discontinued,  tiie  salt  of  iron  is  to  be 
substituted  for  the  copper.  A  very  favourite  medicine  of  mine 
is  the  colchicum  powder,  in  addition  to  the  tonics ;  it  acta  un* 
mistakeably  on  the  kidneys,  and  encourages  the  excretion  of  the 
effete  hippurates  and  other  urinaiy  salts.  Begular  exercise,  in 
addition  to  the  grooming,  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  it  is 
good  practice  to  order  the  food  to  be  placed  near  the  ground, 
as  movement  of  the  jaws  and  a  depending  position  of  the  head 
£ivour  the  dischaige  of  the  imprisoned  matters. 

There  are  many  diseases  of  the  sinuses  that  result  in  no  per- 
manent improvement  after  operation  and  treatment  Upon  this 
point  the  observations  of  Professor  Yamell  are  most  valuable. 
He  8ays>  in  the  Veterinarian  for  May  1867,  '^  Diseases  of  the 
sinuses  of  the  facial  region  of  the  horse's  head,  arising,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  from  external  violence,  are  seldom  treated  suc- 
cessfully, therefore  it  Ib  not  often  that  a  radical  cure  is  effected. 
Generally  speaking,  the  disease  advances  comparatively  quickly, 
or  it  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  it  progresses  very  slowly, 
which  wUl  depend  upon  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  hone, 
and  the  pathological  nature  of  the  malady.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  he  is  allowed  to  die  from  the  effects  of  the 
disease  itself,  humanity,  if  not  economy,  suggesting  the  advisa- 
bility of  having  him  destroyed. 

'  ''The  osseous  boimdaries  of  the  sinuses,  together  with  the 
membraneous  covering,  the  inner  one  in  particular,  become 
thickened  from  being  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  exudation, 
the  blood-vessels  and  Haversian  canals  enlarge,  the  bone  ^oftens^ 
and  its  cancelli  becoma  filled  with  a  semi-gelatinous  or  oily 
material,  the  thickening  of  the  membrane  gradually  increases, 
its  surface  becomes  uneven,  and  when  its  structure  is  examined 
it  will  be  found  to  have  somewhat  of  a  greasytoharacter.  From 
Ihese  causes  the  sinuses,  which  gradually  beoome  diminished  in 
capacity,,  will,  in  the  process  ot  time,  also  biecome  partly  or 
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wholly  filled  \ritli  matter  resembling  porridge,  commingled  with 
«mall  paiticles  of  oilj  matter. 

''If  the  practitioner  suspects  these  structures  to  be  in  the 
above  condition,  or  that  the  sinuses  contain  such  materials  as 
I  have  described,  he  will  hesitate  before  he  commences  his 
operation ;  for  if  his  experience  corresponds  with  mine  as  to  the 
result  in  such  cases,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  thej 
are  incurabla  For  my  own  part,  if  I  felt  satisfied  that  the 
|Mitholog7  of  the  disease  in  any  case  that  was  presented  to  me 
coiresponded  with  the  above  description,  I  should  ccrtainlj 
decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  in  the  way  of  treatment; 
but  as  it  is  difficult  to  diagnose  such  cases  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  a  prognosis  is  worth  but  little.  Our  investigations, 
thifitefore,  should  be  extended  beyond  a  mere  surface  examina- 
tion. I  will  suppose  that  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  conyinoe 
the  pmctitioner  that  the  sinuses  are  diseased,  but  the  piedae 
nature  of  the  afibction  he  is  unable  to  determine.  What  course 
nnder  such  circumstances  should  bo  taken?  I  should  advise 
that  one  or  more  of  the  amuses  be  opened ;  which  can  eaailf 
be  done  with  a  small  trephine  or  even  with  a  gimlet  Having 
now  examined  the  walls  of  the  sinuses ,  the  liniiig  membrane, 
and  some  of  the  material  which  they  contain,  he  will  be  prepared 
to  advise  what  course  should  be  adopted.  If  the  eharacte?  of 
the  disease  should  turn  out  to  be  simple  in  its  nature,  and  thst 
there  is  a  fair  chance  of  its  being  treated  succesafujly,  he  will 
have  partly  accomplished  the  operation  for  the  cure  thereof;  or 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  considers  the  affection  to  be  incurable,  h$ 
will  be  prepared  to  advise  that  the  patient  be  disposed  of  or 
destroyed,  as  may  be  deemed  best 

^  Disease  of  the  sinuses  is  some  tunes  complicated  with  one  of 
a  f"y»''l«^y  character  of  tho  nasal  passages ;  in  deed ,  it  will  be  ah 
extension  of  the  affection  from  one  part  to  the  other,  or  it  msf 
have  commenced  simultaneotisly  in  both  cavities. 

**  The  symptoms  indicative  of  tbe  nasal  pa^sa^e  as  well  u  th$ 
sinuses  being  affected  are  as  follows  : — The  dischoi^o,  wbich 
never  very  copious,  is  nevertheless  cxintinuous ;  the  breatb' 
embarrassed,  particularly  if  the  opposite  nostnl  is  c 
a  considerable  imped im'  n  be  evinced*  anc 

gives  a  dull  sound  over  '  the  side  of  thij[, 

•  If  the  mucous  met  ^  nasal  passage^ 
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tflected^  be  examined  pod  mortem,  it  irill  be  found  much 
thickened  throughout,  but  in  some  places  more  bo  than  others ; 
:ti  structure  will  have  a  somewhat  greasy  appearance,  and  its 
surface  covered  with  a  greyish-yellow,  sticky  fluid,  which,  if 
examined  by  the  microscope,  will  be  found  to  contain  large 
irregular  cells,  granular  matter,  oily  particles,  and  pus  cells,  the 
latter  not  so  abundant  as  from  the  appearance  of  the  fluid 
might  have  been  expected.  The  meatuses  may  be  nearly  closed 
by  the  thickened  membrane,  and  the  spaces  between  the  folds 
of  the  turbinated  bones  entirely  obliterated ;  and  very  often  the 
matter  will  have  accumulated  between  these  folds  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  form  a  considemble  enlargement,  in  fact,  an  abscess, 
which  on  being  opened  will  be  found  to  contain  a  muoo-purulent, 
or  a  glairy,  viscous  fluid. 

*  Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  oilen  mistaken  for  glanders, 
and  horses  destroyed  in  consequence.  This  would  be  an  error 
in  diagnosis,  of  course,  but  a  very  unimportant  one ;  for  although 
the  disease  is  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  contagious,  nevertheless  it 
is  incurable,  avid  if  the  horse's  health  is  impaired  by  bad  keep 
and  exposure,  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  degenerating  into 
glanders. 

"  I  have  met  with  another  disease  afiecting  the  sinuses  of  the 
face  of  the  horse,  dissimilar,  however,  to  the  one  £  have  just 
described.  The  symptoms  which  I  have  observed  to  accompany 
this  affection  are  dulness,  the  eye  on  the  side  affected  is  dim 
and  watery,  and  there  is  a  slight  intermittent  discharge  of  thin 
grejrish  matter  from  the  nostril  of  the  same  side.  The  sub« 
maxillary  glands  on  this  side  maj  also  be  enlarged;  and  if  so 
they  will  be  hard  and  somewhat  firmly  attached  to  the  periosteum 
of  the  jaw-bone. 

"  If  the  sinuses  be  trepliined,  as  recommended  in  the  previous 
affection,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  malady, 
instead  of  the  bone  being  soft  and  much  thickened,  it  will  be 
thicker  than  natural,  and  its  density  much  increased.  The 
mucous  lining  will  also  be  much  thickened — in  some  pbces 
more  so  than  in  others, — and  it  will  have  the  character  of  a  dense 
fibrous  membrane.  The  sinuses  will  contain  more  or  less  fluid 
of  a  dark  greyish  colour,  which,  when  examined,  will  be  found 
to  contain  large,  irregular,  round  cells,  much  debris  of  broken-up 
cells,  and  some  elongated,  spindle-shaped  cells,  but  no  oily  par- 
itides  or  pus  celU.*! 
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Mr.  Yamell  then  relates  an  instance  of  malignant  growths  in* 
the  sinuses,  but  the  evidence  brought  forward  is  yerj  unsatis- 
factory, the  case  to  my  mind  being  one  of  glanders,  although  its 
true  nature  was  rather  obscura 

In  the  chapter  on  Tuuoubs  the  reader  will  find  cystie  growths 
in  the  sinuses  described,  also  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
nasal  polypi 

The  dog  is  occasionally  subject  to  ulceration  of  the  nasal  cham-- 
bers,  and  to  the  formation  of  small  growths  upon  the  mucous, 
membrane.  I  cannot  assign  any  causes;  probably  catairhal. 
affections  may  be  the  originators.  I  have  removed  the  growths^ 
and  even  a  portion  of  the  sqdum  ad  nasum,  with  good  effect 

In  connection  with  the  ffrowth  of  the  face  and  sinuses,  de*^ 
formities  are  apt  to  occur  from  no  ostensible  cause  in  the  form, 
of  rounded  enlargements  of  the  maxillary  bones.  The  enlarge- 
menta  may  be  confined  to  one  or  they  may  affect  both  cheeks^ 
without  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and  seemingly  causing  na 
intonvenienoe  to  tlie  horse.  All  treatment  is  calculated  to  do- 
harm  ;  therefore,  so  long  as  they  remain  as  mere  deformitiea^ 
the  practitioner  ought  not  to  interfere.  Frictions  with  iodine^^ 
and  blisters,  the  remedies  generally  employed,  very  often  stimu?^ 
late  to  activity  what  other^rise  would  remain  latent 

KASALGUSET 

In  the  horse  frequently  depends  upon  no  traceable  cause,  and! 
has  been  variously  named  dropsy  of  the  sinuses  (Yahneli.)^ 
eatarrhus  sinuum  frorUalia  d  maxUlaris  (Gamgeb),  and  ooryca. 
In  some  cases  there  may  be  a  lodgment  of  pus  in  and  a  discharge* 
from  the  sinuses,  while  in  others  the  discharge  is  from  the  nasal 
membrane  only.    The  character  of  the  secretion,  and  the  whole- 
train  of  symptoms  accompanying  it,  are  very  bafiling.    The  horses 
may  be  unthrifty,  with  or  without  cough,  the  coat  harsh,  sldn 
dry,  appetite  capricious  or  depraved,  in  some  instances  good, 
but  the  assimilative  powers  seem  to  be  at  fsult    The  discharge 
is  intermittent,  yellowish-white  in  colour^  does  not  stick  to  the- 
nostrils,  as  in  glanders,  and  there  is  no  ulceration,  as  in  that 
disease ;  sometimes  containing  a  few  shreds  of  coagulable  matter,, 
which  is  symptomatic  of  disease  of  tooth  or  bone,  as  the  coagula* 
tion  is  caused  by  phoerphorio  acid  or  H,S,  which  are  formed^  by 
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the  decomposed  matter.  The  Sohneiderian  membrane  may  be 
excoriated,  presenting  patches  of  abrasions  resembling  ulcers, 
but  not  the  characteristic  pit- like  depression  of  the  glanderous 
ulcer.  The  mucous  membrance  is  pale,  perhaps  thickened  and 
infiltrated,  or  is  of  a  coppery  hue  ;  and  the  eye  of  the  affected 
side  appears  sunken,  gummy  at  the  lids,  with  a  slight  discharge 
of  mucus  from  its  inner  canthus. 

In  every  case  of  this  kind  the  practitionei*  should  be  yery 
guarded  in  his  diagnosis,  as  the  disease  may  be  glanders  in  its 
latent  form.  Let  the  animal  be  isolated,  kept  in  a  loose  box;  all ' 
pails,  brushes,  combs,  sponges,  &c.  made  use  of  for  cleaning  and' 
feeding  him  must  be  kept  apart  until  time  derelops  the  true' 
nature  of  the  malady.  ' 

Inoculation  with  the  discharge  is  unsatisfactory,  as  luflom-' 
mation  and  suppuration  of  the  lymphatics  are  induced  by  any 
unhealthy  ichorous  discharge. 

Great  improvement  often  results  from  the  effect^  of  al^hnrp 

fly  blister  to  the  face,  over  the  sinuses  and  nasal  chambers, 

tonics  being  discriminately  administered,  and  the  test  of  food 

allowed.     Injections   of  cold  water  or  some  sUght  astringent 

Iwash,  as  the  tincture  of  the  terdiloride  of  iron,  iv  the  proportion 

'of  an  ounce  to  the  quart  of  water,  or  of  sulphate  of  copper, 

dafly,  are  often  very  benefidaL     Inhalations  of  sulphureoiis  acid 

gas,  largely  diluted  with  air,  are  usefuL     The  gas  is  made  as 

follows : — Bum  half-an-ounce  of  prepared  sulphur — the  milk  of 

sulphur  in  preference,  bein^  a  pure  preparation — in  a  moderate 

sized  loose  box  or  stable,  and  make  the  animal  inhale  it  for 

half-an-hour  every  day.     It  has  a  stimulating  and  tonic  effect  on 

the  mucous  membrane,  and  if  sufBiciently  dilute,  does  not  iiTitate. 

A  clironic  nasal  discharge,  with  a  snoring  and  snuffling  sound 

^during  breathing,  may  arise  from  some  cause   of  obstruction 

iin  the  nostrils — polypi,  or  a  thickening  of  the  Schneideriau 

membrane, — causing  constriction  6{  the  anterior  nares.    These 

ftources  of  obstruction  and  irritation  being  removed,  tlie.  dia^ 

chiuge  and  abuoimal  sounds  disappear. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE   PHARTKX,   CESOFHAGUS,   ETC. 

♦ 

POSI-PHARTKOEAL    ABSCESS  —  PUS    IK    THB    OUTTURAL    POVCRGB 

PHARTITOBAI.      POLYPI  —  OUOKHrO,     CLIKICAL     BE00RD6     OF 

aSOPHAGOTOXT — DILATIOK  AKD  STRICTUBB-OF  THB  IBSOPHAQUF 
— ^WIBO-8VCKIVa  AKB  OBIB-BITIHa. 

POST-PHABTKOEAL  ABSCESS 

Is  a  collection  of  pus  situated  in  the  cartilaginotis  diyision  of  the 
guttural  pouches.  Being  placefl  between  the  two  cayities^  it 
bulges  into  both,  presses  upon  the  pharjnx,  and  interferes  with 
tlie  act  of  deglutition,  and  as  it  increases  in  bulk,  filU  up  the 
posterior  nares,  draws  up  the  vellum  pendulum  palati,  and  cauaes 
iha  animal  to  breathe  through  the  mouth. 

It  may  be  associated  with  strangles,  or  it  may  appear  inde- 
pendently of  that  disease ;  its  first  symptoms  being  dischaige 
from  the  nose,  sore  throat,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the  food  and 
water  being  returned  through  the  moutL 

.The  pus  being  confined  in  the  tough  cartilaginous  structure  of 
the  guttural  pouches,  prevents  the  abscess  from  bursting  spon- 
taneously;  it  therefore  becomes  a  necessity  to  open  it  by  opera- 
tion, and  for  this  and  all  operations  within  the  mouth,  the  best 
instrument  is  a  long  straight  bistoury,  enveloped  in  tow  or  lint 
to  within  about  half-an-inch  of  its  point  This  precaution  having 
been  taken,  the  horse's  mouth  is  to  be  kept  open  by  a  wide  balling- 
iron  ;  one  hand  of  the  operator  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the 
fauces,  and  by  firm  pressure  he  is  to  find  out  if  there  be  fluctua- 
tion ;  on  this  being  ascertained,  the  bistoury  is  pushed  along  the 
hollow  of  the  hand,  and  plunged  into  the  fluctuating  sweUin;*, 
cutting  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  for  fear  of  injuring  the 
IDarotids.  but  keeping  the  incision  in  the  centre  of  the  swelling  a 
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fc,_.,  ..:  2'U3  Tvlll  Immediately  escape  into  the  montlL    I  own 
^      ...  ^omo  difficulty  in  the  operation,  but  if  nothing  be  don^ 
_  .,..1*5  life  la  rare  to  be  sacrificed. 

^  oration  maybe  performed  through  the  guttural  pouches 
iiicture  mi<»ht  be  made  through  the  nostril,  but  Lthiiik 
^  v/ay  13  that  through  the  mouth. 

COLLECTIONS  07  PUS  D?  TUB  OUTTinUL  POUCHES 

»*«        *Tf.rn  post-pharyngeal  abscess  by  the  presence  of  more 

•  f»xtornal  swelling;    a  bulging  outwards  of  the  parotid 

' ;  and  by  an  intermitting  discharge  from  the  nostrils  of 

^  -leamy,  perhaps  sUghtly  curdled  pus.     The  difficulty  in 

^^     '  ^^'injj,  although  at   first  perhaps  very  great,  is  not  persis- 

.  IlA^q^pearing  upon  the  cessation  of  the  pharyngeal  inflam? 

.  i  cliaguostio  signs    of  pus  in    the    guttural  pouches  ar^ 

1  clisclian;e  from  either  one  or  both  nostrUs  when  the  head 

' !  'T>r cased,  or  an  occasional  nasal  diadiarge,  as  from  an  over- 

.  tbrou^'h  the  openings  of  the  eustachian  tubes;  a  swelling 

I*  or  lejss  extensive,  without  hardness,  on  the  side  affected, 

»'•  ft  flow  of  pus  fix>m  the  nostril  when  the  swelling  is  pressed 

••on. 

nia  TrtaimerU, — Cut  through  the  skin  immediately  behind 
'*ie  posterior  border  of  the  parotid  gland,  above  the  carotids  and 
'ngulors,  the  incision  is  to  be  at  least  two  inches  long ;  after  dis- 
•octing  carefully  through  the  thin  superficial  layer  of  muscular 
tissue,  and  exposing  the  edge  of  the  gland,  the  finger  ib  to  be 
Introduced  into  tlie  very  loose  areolar  tissue  situated  beneath  it, 
and  pushed  until  the  waU  of  the  guttural  pouch,  or  envelop- 
ing capsule  of  the   pus  is  felt;    an  effort  is  now  to  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  it  by  the  iiressure  of  the  finger. 
Sometimes  it  will  give  way,  but  if  not,  a  canula  is  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  space  made  by  the  finger,  through  which  the 
ac  is  to   be   punctured   by  the   stillet,  and  the  whole  cavity 
,-1,^^  «„*  ^j^  warm  water,  forced  in  by  the  elastic  syphon, 
must  afterwards  be  kept  open  by  plugs  of  tow, 
s  thoroughly  washed  daily  with  water  containing 
or  some  astring.Mit«  using  tho  syphon  iu  onlur  to  do 
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Mr,  Gamgec  luos  described  a  very  formidable  operation,  under 
II  more  ibrmidable  name,  viz.,  Hyo-vertebrotomy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  exit  to  pus  in  the  guttural  pouches.  The 
operation  is  quite  unnecessary  ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  any  one 
knowing  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  so  well  as  Mr.  Gamgee, 
should  not  have  thought  of  operating  underneath  the  parotid 
gland.  If  both  pouches  aro  filled  with  pus,  the  operation  is  to 
be  performed  on  both  sides. 
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humours,  with  long  pc^cles.  are  sometimes  found  in  the  fauces 
which  by  falling  into  the  pharynx  or  larynx  constitute'  pharyn- 
geal or  laryngeal  polypL 

The  symptoms  wliich  they  produce  are  those  of  choldng,  dilB- 
culty  of  breathing,  incessant  efforts  to  cough,  and  a  flow  of  sah^'a 
from  the  mouth.  Tn  some  instances  ^intermittent  roaring"]! 
the  only  symptom  of  their  presence. 

They  are  detected  by  eA'amiuation  of  the  fauces,  and  are  to  be 
removed  by  the  "  ecrasear,*'  torsion,  and  when  they  present  a 
broad  base,  they  are  to  be  destroyed,  "  sloughed  out "  by  esclia- 
rotics. 

CTIOKIXO. 

Choking  In  tlio  horse  is  generally  caused  by  the  lodgment  of 
a  quantity  of  dry  food,  such  as  com,  cut  hay,  or  chaff,  swallowed 
rapidly  by  a  greedy  feeder ;  by  a  piece  of  carrot  or  potato,  or  bj 
a  ball  of  ^irge  sixe  or  Uard  consistence,  especially  if  wrapped  in 
lliick  coarse  paper,  bocoaiing  lodged' in  the  pharynx  or  a'sophagusi 

K^gs  for&od  into  the  piior^nx  liaire  often  proved  a  source  cf 
obstruction. 

•*  Rorsca  \riih  voracioas  appetites.**  saj^s  Mr.  Perci vail,  "are 
\  ory  apt  tu  their  avidity  to  bolt  their  com  whole,  and  gulp  it 
ilow  n  no  rapidly,  that  the  successive  portions,  instead  of  passing 
into  the  stomach,  accumulate  within  the  gullet,  and  block  up  its 
canaL  Only  a  small  collection,  or  else  a  large  and  extended  one, 
may  in  this  manner  ensue  before  the  animal  feels  or  expresses 
uneasiness.  All  at  once  he  leaves  off  feeding ;  next,  he  makes 
ever}*  effort  in  his  power  to  complete  his  imperfect  swallow,  and 
gulp  down  the  cause  of  his  distiesa.    Should  ia  not  succeed,  his 
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throat  and  neck  become,  throngli  his  gulping  and  ineffectual 
•exertiona,  spasmodically  drawn  up ;  and  probably  he  gives  every 
now  and  then  a  loud  shriek,  no  less  expressive  of  his  own 
.anguish  than  excitive  of  the  compassion  of  those  around  him. 
•Should  he  attempt  to  swallow  water,  the  fltiid,  together  with 
-the  saliva  abounding  in  his  mouth,  returns  through  his  nostrils. 
These  urgent  symptoms  are  not,  however,  always  present,  and 
:they  depend  very  much  on  the  position  of  the  obstructing  body. 
Thus,  when  it  is  in  the  pharynx,  the  distress,  coughing,  and 
(slavering  are  very  urgent.  When  the  obstruction  is  in  the 
cervical  portion,  there  is  a  visible  enlargement  on  the  course  of 
'the  oesophagus;  the  general  symptoms  being  great  anxiety  of 
*  countenance,  sunken  head,  tremors,  and  partial  sweats  over  the 
body,  with  great  exhaustion  shortly  after  the  occurrenc^e  of  the 
accident" 

'  An  obstacle  lodged  within  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  oesopha- 
gus does  not  give  rise  to  the  more  urgent  symptoms  of  choking; 
an  animal  may  evince  a  desire  to  drink,  and  may  swallow  water 
•until  the  oesophagus  is  fiUed  from  the  foreign  body  upwards,  and 
which,  distending  the  tube,  causes  violent  attempts  at  Vomition. 
In  cattle  and  dogs  the  act  of  vomition  is  very  perfectly  performed, 
Imt  in  the  horse  the  contents  of  the  oesophagus  are  discharged 
through  the  nostrils,  and  in  lesser  quantities  than  in  other  ani- 
mals. OccasionaUy,  however,  the  discharge  may  be  through  the 
'mouth  as  well  as  the  nose,  and  the  food  may  be  expelled  with 
violence,  and  forced  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  plaster  walls,  rack, 
^and  manger. 

In  the  cow  the  obstruction  is  generally  a  piece  of  turnip, 
^potato,  leather,  such  as  the  sole  of  an  old  shoe — this  animal 
being  very  fond  of  chewing  any  material  of  the  kind  that  may 
lall  in  her  way.  In  the  dog,  pieces  of  meat,  bones,  pins,  and 
needles,  are  generally  the  causes  of  choking. 

Choking  with  diy  food,  in  the  horse,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  the  whole  length  of  the  oesophagus  has  been  distended,  is 
the  most  dangerous ;  but  I  have  seen  a  most  severe  and  obstinate 
instance  caused  by  an  egg,  given  with  the  belief  that  an  vn- 
IroJcen  egg  was  a  cure  for  the  colic. 

The  s}anptoms  in  the  cow  are  tympam'tis  of  tlie  rumen,  in- 
Voluntary  action  of  the  jaws,  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  and 
A  violent  cough,  causing  forcible  expulsion  of  the  {beces  and  urina 
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Tympanitis  is  also  occasionally  present  in  die  hone.  In  the  dog 
violent  retching  and  cough,  vitU  staring,  prominent  ej^,  are  the 
most  conspicnous  signs. 

In  some  rare  cases  in  the  horse  the  actual  canse  of  disorder 
may  be  overlooked,  more  especially  when  the  foreign  body  is 
within  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  and  I  have  seen, 
cases  where  loss  of  appetite,  bloodshot  eyes,  constipation,  and 
discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  were  the  only  apparent 
symptoms,  until  a  more  minute  examination  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  a  swelling  along  the  course  of  the  oeaopbagus,  on  tfa» 
left  side  of  the  neck. 

Mr.  Gamgee  atranges  the  causes  under  two  heads :  *  Id.  Thosa 
dependent  on  the  animal  itself;  and  2€L  The  nature  of  the  food."^ 
With  reference  to  those  under  the  first  head,  they  are — ^  Isf.  Any 
influence  which  may  favour  the  contraction  of  the  throat  or 
guDet  on  the  object  swallowed.  2tL  Inflammation  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  throat  and  gullot^  which  favour  clicking.  The  ulcera* 
tion  which  foUows  bod  accidents  of  Ihb  description,  and  which, 
is  especially  troublesome  a  week  after  an  animal  has  been  relieved 
(of  choking),  often  causes  a  dangerous  accumulation  of  alimen>- 
tary  matters  low  down  in  the  oesopliagua  SdL  Organic  disease 
of  the  oesophagus,  especially  constrictions  such  as  are  observed 
m  crib-biting  horses.  4/JL  Iiguries  and  diseases  of  the  saUvaiy 
apparatus  or  organs  of  mastication,  whereby  food  Ib  imperfectly 
chewed  and  moistened  If  the  parotid  ducts  in  a  horse  are  both 
opened,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  secretion,  the  animal 
soon  suffers  from  impaction  of  the  gullet  StJu  Yoradotts  appe^ 
tite  and  rapid  deglutition  of  bulky  or  dry  food" 

The  following  cases  may  be  interesting.  They  are  from  tf 
paper  pubUshed  in  the  Veterituirian,  by  Ur.  King  of  Stanmore : — ^ 

Ur.  King  observes  that  *  choking  is  common  among  old 
horses  whose  grinders  are  imperfect^  and  whose  keen  appetites 
mcite  them  to  bolt  their  com.  He  has  seen  the  o^phagus  in 
tliis  manner  distended  "  almost  from  the  stomach  to  the  throat " — 
a  cose  in  which  recovery  is  rery  rare.  Mr.  King's  practice  is  to 
]x>ur  down  fluids,  and  press  and  squeeze  the  oesophagus,  with  a 
view  of  mingling  the  liquid  introduced  among  tlie  fiossea  ol. 
com ;  and  this  manipulation  has  occasionally  succeeded 

The  following  case  shows  how  much  a  practitioner  may  1)^ 
lad  astray  by  false  or  impeifect  accounts  ^— 
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Some  years  ago  Mr.  King  was  called  to  a  horse  belonging  to 
a  coach  propiieter.  The  owner  said  his  horse  "had  a  bad  sore 
throat,  and  could  not  swallow."  Mr.  King  examined  the  throat 
and  gullet,  but,  finding  nothing,  suspected  nothing.  The  horse 
was  blistered  and  drenched ;  but  the  liquids  all  returned  with- 
out any  effort  being  made  to  swallow  them.  The  animal  died ; 
and  on  examination  there  was  found,  within  the  thoracic  portion 
of  the  cesophagus,  a  ball  composed  of  the  ashes  of  tobacco,  en- 
Teloi>ed  in  double  paper.  At  first,  all  knowledge  concerning 
this  discovery  was  stoutly  denied ;  but  afterwards  it  was  con- 
fessed that  the  ball  had  been  administered  for  worms.  Had  not 
such  delusion  been  practised,  the  probang  would  have  beon  used, 
and,  Mr.  King  thinks,  have  proved  effectual 

Mr.  KiAg  also  observes,  *'  there  is  a  notion  abroad,  new-laid 
«ggs  will  improve  the  condition  of  horses ;  and  the  practice  is 
to  administer  them  with  the  shell  only  starred  in  a  few  places : 
a  practice  that  has  in  some  instances  been  the  means  of  choking 
the  animaL" 

Mr.  Eling  was  once  called  to  a  horse  with  a  reported  **  sore 
throat"  The  groom  etoare  he  knew  no  cause  for  it  Mr.  King» 
however,  had  reasons  for  entertaining  doubts  of  the  man's 
veracity,  and  therefore  proceeded  at  once  to  pass  tf  probang.  On 
the  return  of  the  instrument  the  bulb  was  found  covered  with 
fragments  of  egg-shelL  The  horse  speedily  recovered.  Mr. 
King  has  had  related  to  him,  on  good  authority,  two  similar 
cases  in  cattle  practice. 

The  following  irremediable  and  fatal  case  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion occurred  to  Mr.  T.  Cooper,  y.S.,  Coleshill. 

In  December  1834  Mr.  Cooper  was  called  to  Bunton  Hall,  to 
a  bay  horse  that  was  taken  suddenly  unwell  Mr.  Cooper  found 
the  animal  **  coughing  violently,  and  stamping  with  his  fore 
feet,  with  saliva  running  from  his  mouth,  which  he  occasionally 
attempted  to  swallow,  but  the  greater  port  returned  through  hia 
nostrils."  It  was  evident  there  was  obstruction.  The  horse 
had  been  eating  Swedish  turnips.  Mr.  Cooper  passed  a  whale- 
bone down  the  cesophagus,  "  and  a  rounded  substance  could  be 
distmctly  seen  driven  before  it  The  horse  after  this  appeared 
to  be  relieved ;  he  ate  some  hay  and  drank  some  wator,  aud  was 
left  for  the  night"  Next  day  he  was  much  worse  He  did  not 
cough*  but  heaved  very  much  at  the  flank ;  refused  all  food  and. 
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drink ;  was  dejected ;  aaliTa  with  moctis  nn  from  Ids  nose,  and 
xnnch  of  it  he  swallowed.  He  was  bled  ;  took  an  aperient  with 
digitalis ;  and  his  throat  was  blistered,  from  a  notion  that  *  the 
jubstance  might  have  injured  his  throat*  Tliird  daj,  mnch 
the  same.  *  Takes  gmel  from  a  bottle,  and  will  not  eat*  Mr. 
C,  from  the  first,  had  no  hope  of  saving  him,  and  early  next 
morning  he  died.  On  dissection,  a  large-sixed  hen's  egg,  entirely 
whole,  was  found  firmly  impacted  in  the  cesophagus.  within  & 
few  inches  of  its  cardiac  termination  ;  the  parietes  of  the  tube 
^around  the  egg  being  ''much  dilated,  and  ulcerated  nearly 
-through.*  The  groom  confessed  he  had  given  the  egg  a  few 
hours  before  U r.  C.  was  sent  for,  with  a  view  of  improving  the 
horse's  condition.  The  balls  which  had  been  given  must  have 
^passed  the  egg  in  a  liquid  state,  probably  along  with  the  graeL 
— Vetirinarian,  1835. 

Treatment  of  Choking, — ^In  all  cases  where  the  obstruction  is 
^4it  the  back  of  the  mouth,  or  high  in  the  throat,  and  within 
reach  of  the  operator's  hand,  it  is  to  be  removed  through  the 
jnouth.  When  the  impactioa  is  in  the  pharynx,  and  barely 
within  reach  of  the  fingers^  its  removal  will  be  rendered  leas 
difficult  by  pulling  the  tongue  well  out  of  the  mouth ;  but  if  xk 
"be  impossible  to  remove  it  thus,  the  objectmay  be  pushed  upwards 
"by  an  assistant  Should  the  offending  body  be  shaxp-pointed,  ife 
^vlll  be  necessary  to  remove  it  by  the  forceps ;  in  dogs  this  form 
•of  choking  will  be  most  commonly  met  with. 

Failing  removal  by  the  mouth,  or  when  the  object  is  too  &r 
•down  to  be  reached  by  the  hand,  it  should  be  manipulated  on 
the  outside,  and  gently  pushed  upwards  and  downwards ;  and  if 
it  can  thus  be  made  to  move  either  way  in  the  slightest  degree, 
its  total  spontaneous  disappearance  may  confidently  be  looked 
for.  Should  this  method,  however,  fail,  the  object  may  bo 
j^moved  by  causing  the  animal  to  swallow  liquids,  more  e^^e- 
cially  demulcents^  such  as  gruel,  or  what  is  better,  an  emulsioA 
^^node  by  mixing  \Bqual  quantities  of  oil  and  water,  blended 
tqgether  by  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  carbonate 
of  potash. 

In  choking  with  dry  food,  the  emiilsion  must  always  bd  used, 
as  the  probang  ia  inadmissible,  on  the  ground  that  it  merely  acts 
as  a  xamrod,  and  converts  a  loose  impactron  into  a  hard,  idmost 
impermeable,  maaa    In  addition  to  causing  tho  animal  to  swal- 
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low  ILe  demulcent  liquid,  the  mass  Tritliin  the  oesophagus  is  to  be 
broken  up  hj  gentlj  rubbing  the  neck,  and  hj  pushing  it  upwards 
and  downwards  hy  gentle  manipulation.  The  practice  of  having 
the  throat  rubbed  hj  a  strong  broomstick^  worked  upwards  and 
downwards  by  two  powerful  fellows  with  might  and  miin,  as  if 
a  horse  were  made  of  iron,  and  not  of  flesh  and  blood,  cannot  be 
too  highly  censured.  The  mam'pulation  must  be  directly  over 
the  impaction,  and  ought  to  be  performed  by  the  Teterinary 
surgeon's  own  hands. 

In  one  case  of  choking  with  locust  beans,  bran,  and  chaff,  in 
which  the  bymptoms  of  distress  were  very  severe,  and  called  for  im- 
mediate relief,  the  following  method  proved  eminently  successful : 
— ^Water  was  administered  until  the  oesophagus  became  quite  full 
above  the  seat  of  the  impaction.  This  induced  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing;  the  whole  of  the  fluid  was  thus  forcibly  ejected,  along 
with  some  of  the  impacted  mass.  The  process  was  repeated  after 
sliort  intervals  of  rest  Each  fit  of  coughing  brought  up  more 
and  more  of  the  solid  materials  with  the  water  until  the  whole 
mass  was  thus  got  rid  ol  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  horse 
became  veiy  lestive,  and  fought  against  the  water  being  intro- 
duced through  his  mouth.  I  was  consequently  forced  to  give  it 
by  the  nostrils. 

I  recommend  this  method  where  the  symptoms  demand 
immediate  relief  as  being  safe  and  effectual  The  water  ought 
to  be  given  by  the  mouth  if  possible,  but  if  this  be  impossible, 
through  the  nostrils,  as  there  is  no  danger  if  carefully  per- 
formed. 

When  the  offending  body  is  a  turnip,  carroty  egg,  potato,  a 
boU,  or  other  object  that  may  be  removed  with  safety  by  pres- 
sure from  within  the  gullet,  and  when  removal  by  manipulation 
and  by  swallowing  liquids  has  failed,  the  probang  must  be 
brought  into  operation. 

Probangs  are  of  various  sizes,  and  may  be  purchased  from  the 
instrument  makers.  I  therefore  need  not  describe  them  further 
ihan  to  say  that  horses  require  a  smaller  one  than  horned  cattie, 
and  that  a  stillet  with  a  screw  at  the  end  may  be  occasionally 
required.  The  mtroduction  of  the  probang  into  the  oesophagus 
of  the  horse  is  very  difficult,  and  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
'  cast"  the  animaL  In  the  cow  this  difficulty  is  not  experienced ; 
a  gAg  in  the  mouth,  and  two  or  three  strong  fellows  to  hold  the 
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patient,  being  generally  sufficient  Annatage's  is  the  bost  form 
of  gng. 

In  introducing  the  probang,  it  is  essential — Isii'  tliat  the 
animal's  nose  should  be  elevated,  in  order  to  make  the  month 
and  throat  as  near  a  straight  line  as  possible ;  2d,  that  the  nock 
should  be  kept  straight ;  3^.  that  the  probang  should  be  pushed 
with  care  over  the  epiglottis ;  4th,  that  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  obstructing  object  should  not  be  violent,  but  gentle 
and  intermitting,  as  firm  and  perdistont  pressure  is  apt  to  cause 
rupture  of  the  oesophagus;  for  it  must  be  remembered  tlint 
generallj  the  tube  ih  spa^tmodicallj  closed  beyond  the  obstacle, 
and  severe  and  continuous  pushing  increases  this  conditmn, 
causes  the  obstacle  to  tear  the  cuticular  coat,  and  finally  ia 
j)enetrate  the  oesophagus  altogether.  If  gentle  taps  with  the 
cup-end  of  the  probang  be  insufiicient,  the  "  screw  stillet"  is  to 
be  introduced,  and  an  attempt  made  to  transfix  the  obstacle  witir 
the  cork-acrew  termination  of  the  stillet,  and  to  withdraw  it 
through  the  mouth.  The  operation  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
drawing  a  cork  out  of  a  bottle ;  but  should  the  operator  fail  iu 
removing  t^e  obstficle  by  this  method,  it  will  be  good  practice  to 
pierce  it  in  several  places  by  the  screw,  and  thus  break  down  its 
integrity,  and  leave  the  completion  of  the  operation  to  its  gradual 
softening,  more  particularly  in  those  instances  where  the  symp- 
toms are  not  very  urgent  In  cases  where  the  impaction  is 
within  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  nothing  more  can 
be  done ;  but  should  it  be  witliin  the  reach  of  the  operator,  it  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  perform  "  oesophagotomy."  This  opera- 
tion is  very  easily  performed.  It  should  be  adopted,  however, 
as  a  last  resource,  as  wounds  of  the  oesophagus*  are  difllcult.ta 
manage,  and  tend  to  produce  a  stricture  of  the  tube. 

If  the  foreign  body  can  be  distinctly  made  out  by  examination, 
the  operator  should,  iii  the  first  place,  have  a4witch  put  on  the 
horse's  nose — in  the  cow,  the  "  bull  dtgs ;"  in  the  second  place, 
the  head  must  be  elevated  and  neck  extended  to  throw  the 
mnsdes  into  a  state  of  firmness  and  tension ;  then  an  assistant 
is  made  to  press  the  off  side  of  the  neck  upon  the  obstacle,  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  bulge  outwards  as  far  as  possible :  these  preliminaries 
being  completed,  the  surgeon  must  make  a  bold  longitudinal 
incision  on  to  the  object^  cutting  through  the  skin,  muscles,  and 
CBSopbagus  at  one  stroke  of  the  kiiife^  but  taking  care  not  to 
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make  the  wotuid  too  Iarg;6.    If  the  incision  be  not  made.boldlj,  the 
animal  will  become  restire,  and  render  the  operation  very  difficult. 

The  offending  bodj  being  remoYed,  the  divided  parietes  of 
the  oesophagus  are  to  be  brought  together  by  two  or  three 
sutures,  using  fine  catgut  for  the  purpose  (the  carbolised  catgut 
now  made  use  of  by  surgeons),  and  which,  I  may  mention^  was 
recommended  by  Professor  Dick  at  least  forty  years  ago.  The 
wound  in  the  skin  must  be  closed  with  strong  metallic  suture 
wire,  previously  dipped  in  diluted  carbolic  acid.  In  fact,  erery- 
thing  must  be  done  to  insure  union  by  the  adhesive  process. 
Pads,  bandages,  and  all  other  remedies  recommended  by 
veterinary  writers,  do  much  harm,  by  irritating  the  wound,  and 
itotting  up  the  suppurative  process. 

Wlien  the  wounds  have  been  carefully  closed  by  the  sutures^ 
and  when  the  surrounding  parts  have  become  dry,  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  external  lips  may  be  further  8trengt]|[ened 
by  collodion  or  styptic  colloid,  after  the  application  of  irhich 
the  parts  must  not  be  touched  for  several  days — until,  in 
fact,  it  is  seen  that  adhesion  has  taken  place.  During  this 
time  the  animal  ia  to  be  allowed  a  gallon,  or  as  mucl;  milk 
OS  he  will  drink  at  a  time,  three  times  a  day;' his  head  to  be 
tied  to  the  rack;  and  should  the  milk  escape  througli  the 
wound — and  tliis  need  not  occur  if  the  application  of  the  • 
sutures  has  been  properly  performed — the  oesophagus  is  to  be 
supported  by  the  attendant  applying  a  clean  cloth  to  the  wound 
with  a  gentle  pressure,  so  as  to  prevent  the  separation  of  its  lips ; 
it  is,  however^  better  not  to  do  this  unless  it  is  imperatively^ 
called  for. 

Mr.  Gramgee  recommends  that  oesopliagotomy  should  be  per- 
formed early  in  cases  of  choking  from  impaction  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  gullet,  or,  when  the  obstruction  is 
situated  in  the  horse,  in  its  thoracic  portion.  I  am  of  opinioft 
that  he  is  too  hasty  in  his  conclusions,  and  that  everything 
should  be  done  to  remove  the  offending  body  in  the  other  Ways 
described.  We  are,  however,  indebted  to  Mr.  Gamgee  for  his,, 
suggestion,  that  wlien  choking  is  caused  by  an  egg  in  the 
cervical  poiiion  of  the  oesophagus,  the  egg  should  first  be  pierced 
with  an  exploring  needle,  and  afterwards  crushed  by  a  blow. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  I  may  remind  the  reader  tliat  the 
persistence   of    ''choking"  depends,    first,   on   clpsuig  of  th^' 
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crsopliagus,  immediately  behind  the  seat  of  tlie  ohstruction,  and^ 
Recondly,  on  tumefaction,  caused  by  the  irritation  set  up  by  the- 
foreign  body.  Tliese  conditions  should  be  borne  in  mind  iu 
the  treatment  of  a  difficult  case;  and  instead  of  ruthlessly 
endeavouring  to  push  the  object  down  with  the  probang,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  withdraw  it  with  the  screw ;  and 
failing  thig,  the  spasm  of  the  oesophagus  should  be  modified  by 
the  administration  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  or 
aconite — tlie  latter  in  preference,  as  it  has  a  direct  influence 
on  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  oesophagus,  producing  auti- 
pcristalUc  action  and  attempts  at  yomition. 
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These  two  conditions  are  very  frequently  associated:  for 
example,  if  a  stiicture  is  situated  at  any  part  of  the  tube,  all  th(» 
portions  above  it  become  dilated  from  the  constant  accumulatioD 
of  aliment 

I  ha^e  met  with  cases  of  stricture  caused  by  scalding,  by 
tumours  pressing  upon  the  oesophagus,  and  in  one  instance  stric- 
ture of  the  whole  tube  was  found  to  depend  upon  inflammation^ 
and  thickening  of  its  walls,  the  B}nnptoms  of  which  prior  t<> 
death  were — ^inability  .to  swallow,  attempts  at  voniition,  and  tlm 
presence  of  a  difiiise  swelling  along  the  course  of  the  oesophagu<9 
The  subject  of  it  was  a  cow,  and  it  seemed  to  have  arisen  tton 
no  traceable  cause.  The  following  case,  published  in  tlie  Vettri" 
fuirian  for  1830,  by  Kr.  Cheetham  of  Glasgow,  throws  light  upon 
Geveral  points  connected  ^rith  this  subject : — 

^  Mr.  Cheetham  was  called  to  attend  a  mare  belonging  to  an 
officer  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards.  She  discharged  masticated 
food  from  the  nose ;  and  on  the  near  side  of  the  neck  there  was 
a  swelling  in  the  situation  of  the  oesophagus  as  large  as  a  per- 
son's arm,  commencing  about  six  inches  from  tlie  pharynx,  and 
gradually  increasing  to  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and 
tliere  terminating  abruptly.  There  had  existed  a  partial  obstruc- 
tion for  many  months,  which  had  so  increased  of  late,  that  tlie 
animal  had  been  obliged  to  be  drenched  with  water  to  wask 
down  the  contents  of  the  sac ;  on  other  occasions  a  probang  had 
been  used.  After  such  palliations  as  these,  a  blister  wos  applied 
over  the  tumour,  and  she  was  turned  to  i^rass.    While  there  it 
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WAS  ob8:*iTed  that  food  lodged  in  the  8ac  of  the  oeaophngtis  was 
fraquently  returned  into  the  mouth,  and  afterwards  re-swallowed^ 
Jind  them  passed  into  the  stomach.  On  being  taken  from  graas^ 
a  quantity  of  com  was  giren  to  her,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  tlie 
stoppage  still  existed.  The  com  accumulated  the  same  as  beforec 
Mr.  G.  determined  on  an  operation.  He  made  an  incision  four 
inches  long  in  the  oesophagus,  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebnu- 
The  tube  seemed  divested  of  its  muscular  fibres,  and  was  com-- 
posed  of  outicular  coat  alone.  The  contents  of  the  sac  were 
removed,  and  she  was  drenched  with  wami  water  tp  wash  out 
the  oesophagus.  The  sac  appeared  three  or  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  but  the  opening  leading  from  it  below  was  so  contracted 
that  it  only  admitted  a  probang  half-an-inch  in  diameter.  After 
the  operation  the  mare  drank  freely  of  warm  water,  which,  by 
applying  pressure  upon  the  wound,  passed  unintemiptedly  into 
Ihe  stomach,  though  without  the  pressure  the  greater  part 
escaped.  She  was  bled,  and  had  an  aperient  The  wound  was 
fomented,  and  poulticed,  and  dressed;  and  the  mare  partook 
freely  of  grueL  Some  sloughing  followed,  which  brought  away 
|iart  of  the  oesophagus;  after  which  the  wound  became  healthy.. 
Mr.  C.  now  introduced  a  probang,  of  the  dimensions  of  the  first- 
he  used,  through  the  stricture;  which  operation  he  repeated 
twice  or  thrice  a  day  for  ten  successive  days,  with  probanga  of 
larger  size.  Thus  was  the  stricture — ^which  appeared  to  have* 
Leen  seated  at  the  place  where  the  tube  enters  the  chast-— over«> 
come ;  and  since  then  the  probang  has  been  occasionally  intro* 
duced  by  the  owner  liimself.  To  assist  the  mare  in  swallowing; 
the  sac  was  aided  in  its  action  by  pressiire,  accomplished  by  a 
Lroad  breast-plate  furnished  with  a  j^d.  The  sac  gradually  grow 
less;  and  the  mare  at  length  became  enabled  to  consume  her 
Talions,  and  soon  after  recovered  all  hor  life  and  gaiety,* 
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**  The  appearance  of  the  cardiac  stricture  is  this — the  oosoplia- 
geal  orifice  at  the  stomach  is  contracted  to  the  utmost  degree :  in 
one  of  my  cases,  a  sharp-pointed  instmment  was  with  difficulty 
introduced.  The  muscular  fibres  surrounding  the  strictured  part 
are  prodigiously  augmented  in  volume,  and,  in  addition,  there  is- 
H  niorUid  thickening  of  their  lining,  arising  from  deposition  into- 
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the  cellular  substance  interposed  between  the  muscular  and 
cuticular  coats.  The  cuticular  membrane  is  thrown  into  nis» 
unusuallj  large,  imd  is  evidently  increased  in  substance.  The 
stomach  itself  is  not  afifected. 

"  Trtatmint.~The  two  cases  that  carae  imder  mj  notice  were 
not  unmasked  until  death  had  afiforded  the  opportunity  of  inves-, 
tigating  their  x^ture,  and  consequently  were  not  submitted  to 
any  specific  or  appropriate  treatment.  Were  I  to  encounter 
another,  I  should  endeavour  to  pass  a  bougie  of  proper  size,  as 
far  as,  or  even  into,  the  stomach,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
seat  and  nature  of  the  obstruction ;  which,  being  ascertained  to 
be  stricture,  might  i>o8sibly  admit  of  dilatation,  or  of  the  con« 
veyance  of  caustic  to  it  Should,  however,  so  long  a  passage  for 
the  bougie  render  it  unavailable  against  the  stricture,  we  mu^t 
do  as  Mr.  Cheetham  has  already  done,  make  an  incision  tluoui^h 
the  neck  into  the  cesophagus,  and  pass  the  bouf^e  or  proban;; 
from  there.  A  cardiac  stricture  would  of  necessity  prove  a  -ver) 
troublesome,  perhaps  an  intractable,  affair;  one  within  the  neck, 
or  even  the  chest,  might  admit  of  being  overcome." — (Pehqvall's 
Hippopathology. 

Professor  Dick  reports  an  interesting  case  of  dilatation  of  tlie 
cesophagus. — (See  VeUrinary  Papers  by  Professor  DiCK.)  lie 
compares  the  affection  to  globus  hystericus  in  the  human  bein«^ 
This,  however,  is  a  purely  nervous  affection ;  whereas  the  caseiu 
question  was  due  to  some  lesion  of  the  oesophagus. 

CRIB-BITERS  AND  WIND-SUGXERS. 

&orses  which  are  crib -biters  or  wind-suckers  are  to  Iv!  con* 
sidered  as  unsound,  as  the  vices  generally,  arise  from  or  caiute 
indigestion,  induce  colic,  tend  to  lower  condition,  and  to  depress 
the  vital  powers. 

A  crxb-hUer  seizes  the  manger,  or  some  otlicr  fixture — tlie 
collar-shank,  when  nothing  else  can  be  taken  hold  of — willi 
Iiis  teeth,  arches  his  neck,  and  makes  a  belching  noise.  After 
a  time  the  abdomen  becomes  evidently  enlarged. 

JU!any  crib-biters  thrive  moderately  well,  whilstothers  are  always 
unthriflgr,  dry  in  the  coat,  and  hide -bound.  Some  practitioners 
maintain  that  air  is  swallowed  during  tlie  act,  whilst  others  statA 
tkat  gases  are  expelled  from  the  stomach,  and  that  the  continued 
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bdohiitg  or  eructation  causes  further  derangement  oi  the  stomach', 
the  increased  formation  of  gases,  and  the  consequent  tympanitis. 
1  \ras  at  first  disposed  to  think  that  the  first  opinion  was  the  cor- 
rect one»  as  it  is  quite  possible  for  air  mixed  -with  saliva  to  be 
swallowed;  but  further  experience  inclines  me  to  the  latter, 
namely,  that  gases  are  expelled,  and  that  increased  disorder  of 
tlio  stomach  is  induced  by  the  habit.  A  chronic  crib-biter  may 
l>e  easily  recognised  by  the  appearance  of  the  incisor  teeth, 
which  ore  worn  and  rounded  at  their  anterior  borders,  and  by 
an  enlarged  or  hypertrophied  condition  of  tlie  muscles  whicli 
depress  the  jaw,  tlie  stemo-maxillaris,  stylo-maxillaris,  &c.,  and 
generally  by  the  mark  of  a  strap  on  the  neck. 

A  wind-sucker  smacks  his  lips,  gathers  air  into  his'  moutli, 
extends  his  head,  or  presses  it  against  some  solid  body,  arches 
l&is  neck,  gathers  his  feet  together,  and  undoubtedly  swallows  air, 
Uowing  hun^elf  out,  sometimes  to  a  tremendous  extent  Of  the 
Iwo  Tiues  this  is  the  worst,  a  wind-sucker  being  more  subject  to. 
•eolic,  indigestion,  and  polyuria  than  a  crib-biter. 

To  prevent  crib-biting,  a  muzzle  or  a  neck-strap  made  fortli^ 
-pui^yise  is  sold  by  saddlers;  and  for  wind-sucking  a  strap 
ntudded  with  sharp  points  of  iron  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the 
jaw,  is  the  best  preventive ;  whilst  the  indigestion  from  which 
these  animals  seeoi  to  suffer  is  best  combated  with  purgatives; 
jilkalies,  rock  salt  in  the  manger,  and  regular  work.  Want  of 
work,  indigestion,  and  the  irritation  of  teething  are  gcn6rallj^the 
•ciiuses  of  these  neea 
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donna  and  hyoscyamus  haye  the  same  effix^t,  but  the  belladonna 
is  the  stronger,  and  b  best  applied,  piiiticnlarly  if  there  be 
much  irritation,  to  the  ejebrows  and  ouUide  of  the  eyelids, 
in  the  form  of  a  paste  of  the  consistency  of  honey.  Should 
'  it,  however,  be  deemed  desirable  to  apply  the  active  principle, 
atrophino,  the  following  solution  may  be  dropped  into  the 
eye. — 

R  AtrophiiB  sulphat.,  gr.  iv.;  aqua  distil  |i. 

A  purgative  is  to  be  administered,  and  followed  by  febrifuges 
and  diuretics. 

The  film  that  spreads  over  the  anterior  aspect  c(  the  eye 
consists  of  an  exudate,  which  continues  so  long  as  the  irritation 
lasts,  but  afterwards  gradually  disappears  by  absoiption.  Hany 
think  that  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  it  by  caustics,  as  if  it 
were  an  outer  skin  wliich  had  grown  over,  the  eye.  This  is  a 
mistake ;  the  deposit  b  within  the  structures  of  the  oortiea  and 
conjunctiva,  and  until  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  ali'imtot- 
ing  applications  are  calculated  to  do  harm. 

In  simple  ophthalmia,  resulting  from  an  injury  to  the  oomea, 
the  opacity  radiates  from  the  seat  of  injury,  whilst  in  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  the  opacity  converges  inwards  from 
the  margin  of  the  cornea.  This  form  of  ophthalmia  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  connection  with  an  episootic  disease 
which  has  boen  termed  *  pink-eye  "  by  horsey  individuals.  It 
is  on  epizootic  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue,  and  I  have 
named  it  Epizootic  Cellulitis,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  the  ophthalmic  complication  is  in  all  probability  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  rheumatie  poison. 

The  ox,  sheep,  and  dog  are  subject  to  superficial  eon/uiuiivit%B 
from  odd  or  otlier  causes,  the  dpg  especially,  as  a  oomplicotioa 
with  "  distemper." 

In  all  these  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  horse,  the  treatment 
is  first  to  subdue  inflammatory  action  by  soothing  remedies; 
and,  secondly,  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  vessels  by  applying 
very  mild  astringent  washes,  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  alum,  &e., 
in  water,  and  to  avoid  exposing  the  eye  to  strong  light  nntil 
it  is  tnoioughiy  restored. 

KEBXnJI — ^ALBUCa 

A  partial  opacity  remains  after  the  removal  of  the  general 
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dimnefis  or  film  The  opacity  of  the  cornea  causecT  by  an  injury 
often  remains  as  a  permanent  blemish,  being  due  to  the  presence 
of  renarative  material  in  the  Troundy  and  to  a  deposition  of 
lymph  within  the  layers  of  the  cornea  immediately  surround- 
ing  it  An  opacity  of  this  nature  is  at  first  of  a  bluish  tinge, 
and  is  then  colled  a  nebula ;  as  it  becomes  older  it  turns  to  a' 
pearly-irhita  colour,  and  is  then  called  an  albugo.  These  terms 
are  quits  conyenbonal,  and  perhaps  objectionable.  The  opacities 
are  in  fact  nothing  more  than  cicatrices^  and  they  undeigo 
the  same  changes  as  those  of  other  wounds,  namely,  th^ 
contract  with  age,  become  firmer  in  their  structure,  but  neveq 
entirely  disappear 

Occasional  touches  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a 
solution  of  it  applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  wiU  hasten  the 
absorption  of  the  surrounding  lymph.  The  practice  of  blowing 
irritating  matters  through  a  quill  into  the  eye  is  calculated  to 
irritate  the  whole  surfieuse  of  the  eonjunctiya,  entail  suffering^ 
upon  the  animal,-and  do  harm. 

These  opacities  are,  only  when  sufficiently  large,  or  when  so 
situated  as  to  interfere  with  sight,  to  be  regarded  as  causes  of 
unfioundneea 

The  iriM  Albugo^  or  Isueoma,  is  often  seen  in  dogs,  and  seems 
to  arise  as  spontaneous  spots  of  opacity  on  the  cornea,  without 
previous  inflammation,  and  generally  as  the  result  of  mal- 
nutiition  consequent  on  debility  or  disease,  such  as  the  di»> 
temper.  Yery  young  dogs  are  most  prone  to  them,  especially 
if  improperly  fed,  or  taken  away  from  the  mother  too  socm* 
They  are  best  treated  locally  by  the  solid  nitrate  of  silyery 
carefully  applied,  and  generally  by  good  diet  and  cod-liyer  oiL 

Since  Perciyall,  Coleman,  and  others  have  passed  away,  writers 
upon  yeterinary  surgery  have  described  simple  ophthalmia  as 
if  of  eyery-day  occurrence;  but  the  fact  is,  it  is  a  very  rare 
tiling  to  meet  with  instances  of  it  as  an  idiopathic  disease.  l£r. 
Percivall  says,  writing  in  1826—**  First,  as  it  attacks  the  human 
eye,  it  is  considered  as  a  spontaneous  or  idiopathic  affection,  and 
has  been  so  nam^ — ophlTioImitu  idippaikiea;  but  the  affection 
in  horses  has,  I  believe  I  may  say  unexeq4ionattjf,BamQ  apparent 
or  assignable  cause."  Again  the  same  authority  writes,  *In 
regard  to  the  causes  of  common  ophthalmia,  I  Lave  already 
averred  that  they  are  local,  mostly  apparent,  and  not  oonstitu* 

2tf 
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tionaL  Professor  Coleman  and  onr  best  modem  yetmnaxj' 
writers  all  concur  in  this  etiology;  and  I  may  add,  that  the 
disease  would  never  probably  have  appeared  in  print  in  any 
other  form  had  the  subject  not  fallen  into  hands  that  have 
aliown  themselves  .unqualified  by  experience  to  pen  any  very 
correct  or  useful  information  about  the  matter."  Evidently  the 
truth  of  Ferdvall's  observations  seems  to  have  been  overlooked, 
facts  ignored,  and  theories  worked  out,  to  suit  each  man's 
fancy,  and  idiopathic  conjunctivitis  described  as  a  common 
affectioa 

STAPHTLOMA, 

A  disease  of  the  eye,  so  named  from  its  being  thought  to 
resemble  a  grape.  In  this  disease  the  cornea  loses  its  trans- 
parency, rises  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  even  projects 
beyond  the  eyelids  in  the  form  of  a  whitish-coloured  tumour, 
which  is  sometimes  smooth  and  sometimes  rough  on  its  surface. 

Staphyloma  is  not  a  rare  disease  amongst  do<^ ;  is  occasionally 
seen  in  homed  cattle ;  hut  I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  horse  in  its 
true  form,  although  a  spurious  staphyloma  may  sometimes  be 
witnessed  as  a  result  of  an  incision  through  the  eanua  prcpria, 
allowing  the  bulging  outwards  of  the  eonua  elasiica. 

Staphyloma,  as  occurring  in  the  dog,  seems  to  arise  ttom> 
two  distinct  pathological  conditions — Itt,  a  growth  of  a  tumour 
of  a  compact,  solid  nature  upon  the  cornea;  2d,  a  bulging  of« 
the  cornea,  caused  by  distension  of  the  anterior  chamber  by 
an  increased  secretion  of  its  natural  contents  (dropsy  of  the 
aqueous  chambers).  In  this  form  the  cornea  jrields  to  the 
distension  produced  by  the  turgescence  of  the  humours  of  the 
'eye,  as  the  various  serous  sacs  yield  to  an  accumulation  within 
thenL 

In  the  first  form  it  will  very  often  be  found  that*a  small 
nlcerous  excavation  exists  in  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  and 
that  the  tendency  of  this  ulcer  is  to  eat  its  way  through  the 
comea,  and  destroy  the  eye  by  allowing  the  escape  of  its  con* 
tents.  This  form  of  staphyloma  admits  of  considerable  amelio- 
ration. If  an  ulcer  be  present,  it  should  be  touched  slightly 
with  the  point  of  the  nitrate  of  silver :  this  arrests  the  process  o^ 
ulceration;  afterwards  the  thickening  can  be  removed  by  ezdaioi^ 
or  by  caustic    In  dogs  I  have  often  transfixed  theJtumourjviUi 
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«  needio  and  thread,  and  have  cut  it  out  with  a  scalpel ;  but 
should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  doing  this,  the  nitrate  of  silver 
or  caustic  potash  may  be  applied  with  freedom.  Tlie  eschar  of 
one  cauterisation  should  be  allowed  to  fall  off,  and  the  effects  to 
subside,  before  the  application  of  the  caustic  is  repeated. 

The  staphyloma  due  to  dropsy  of  the  eye  admits  of  but  one 
remedy,  and  that  may  prove  to  be  only  palliative.  The  cornea 
IS  to  be  punctured,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  contained  fluids. 
If  this  operation  is  not  performed,  the  cornea  Avill  in  time  be 
absorbed ;  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  will  then  escape,  and  the 
eye  itself  become  entirely  destroyed.  This  form  of  staphyloma 
is  generally  met  with  in  pet  dogs,  esx)ecially  the  King  Qiarles 
spaniel,  and  is  a  source  of  great  grief  to  their  lady  owners. 
After  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  eyeball,  purgatives  and 
"  short  commons  '*  are  to  be  prescribed. 

Ulcers  on  the  cornea  are  best  treated  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  either  in  solution  or  in  its  solid  form.  If  there  is  con- 
stitutional disease  or  debility,  the  general  system  must  l« 
attended  to. 
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Very  severe  injuries  to  the  eye  may  cause  the  character  of 
the  aqueous  humour  to  be  entirely  changed.  Instead  of  being 
a  clear,  colourless  liquid,  it  becomes  reddened  with  extrava- 
sated  blood,  nulky-white  by  effusion  of  serum,  or  re])laced  by  a 
solid  fibrinous  mass,  wldch,  after  undergoing  various  transforma- 
tions in  colour,  from  bluish-white,  amber,  or  brown,  is  finally 
converted  into  a  pearly-white  material,  partially  or  wholly  filling 
up  the  anterior  chamber,  causing  total  blindness  of  the  eye. 
affected,  or  interfering  with  vision  to  a  very  great  extent 


GLAUCOMA, 

A  disease  in  which  the  vitreous  humour  loses  its  transparency, 
and  assumes  a  blue  colour.  It  is  a  very  uncommon  disease, 
and  is  usually  associated  with  cataract  or  with  amaurosis.  It 
has  been  said  that  in  glaucoma  the  hyaloid  membrane  covering 
the  vitreous  humour  is  absorbed,  and  tluit  the  humour  is  in  an 
unconfined  fluid-  condition.     In  some  dissections  tliat  I  have, 
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made^  I  hare  found  that  the  vitreous  humour  has  been  converted 
into  a  semi-cartilaginous  or  even  cafcareous  mass,  and  that 
instead  of  fluidity  there  vros  solidification  of  the  humour  and 
its  membrane.  The  glaucoma  of  old  age  may  occur  without 
previous  inflammation,  and  in  dogs  it  most  commonly  occur* 
in  this  way ;  but  in  horses  I  have  always  found  it  associated 
with  some  traces  of  previous  ophthalmia.  The  term  Hue  caa 
scarcely  be  applied  to  the  lower  animals,  green  or  bluish-green, 
being  more  significant  Melanosis  of  the  humours  has  beeia 
observed. 
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Amauroeis^  as  a  disease  of  the  eye  sui  generis^  is  a  condition 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  its  expansion — ^the  retina — ^whereby 
they  lose  the  power  of  receiving  and  transmitting  the  impress 
sions  of  objects  to  the  great  nervous  centre^  the  brain. 
Amaurosis  as  a  disease  of  the  optic  nerve  is  incurable,  but  th» 
condition  often  exists  as  a  symptom  of  other  diseases,  mor» 
particularly  of  organic  and  other  lesions  of  the  brain,  the  effects 
of  various  vegetable  and  animal  poisons,  and  of  excessive 
haemorrhage ;  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  these  at  the 
present  time. 

Amaurosis,  gutta  serena,  or  glass  eye,  in  the  horse  presents, 
the   following    83rmptoms: — ^A  pretematurally  dilated,  round, 
and  motionless  pupil ;  the  eye  lucid  or  glassy  in  aspect ;  the* 
eyelids  opened  more  than  natural — ^in  fact»  the  animal  may  b» 
said  to  stare.    The  gait  and  the  motion  of  the  ears  are  indie»» « 
tive  of  bL'ndnes& 

It  is  possible  to  have  amaurosis  in  one  eye,  but  this  is  veij 
rare  in  the  lower  animals,  and  is  generally  indicative  of  brain 
disease.    Amaurosis  with  cataract  is  a  common  termination  of 
constitutional  ophthalmia.     Excessive  hiemorrhage  has  produced 
sudden  but  permanent  amaurosis,  both  in  t\e  horse  and  cow. 
Can  it  be  that,  in  such  instances,  the  paralysis  is  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  circulation  in  the  arteria  centralis  retime  f     In* 
tlie  human  subject,  "  amaurosis  is  sometimes  due  to  exhaustion 
of  the  optic  nervous  apparatus,  and  is   often   a  mere  accom- 
paniment of  general  nervous  exhaustion,  arising  from  great  loss^ 
of  blood,  or  excessive  discharge  of  secretions^"  Jbc-^TJLIETOS  i 
Jones.) 
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To  detect  the  paralj&ed  condition  of  tbe  iris  consequent  npon 
tlie  loss  of  power  in  the  optic  nerve,  all  that  the  practitioner  has 
to  do  is  to  place  the  animal  in  a  strong  light  If  the  pupil 
remains  round  and  lai^e,  although  the  eye  presents  no  'sign  of 
organic  change,  amaurosis  is  present 

Percivall,  Gamgee,  and  others  recommend  yarious  remedies  for 
amaurosia  It  is,  however,  quite  useless  to  expect  any  good 
from  them,  the  affection  being  incurable,  when  not  symptomatio 
of  some  other  disease.  When  it  is  so,  the  treatment  must  be 
directed  to  the  removal  of  its  cause.  In  homed  cattle  amaurosia 
is  present  in  parturient  apoplexy,  hydatids  in  the  brain,  impac- 
tions of  the  stomach ;  in  some  rare  instances,  during  the  latter 
stage  of  hcemato-albuminuria,  in  syncope  from  heart  disease  or 
concussion  of  the  brain,  and  during  the  fits  of  megrims^ 
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Irregular  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  never  occurs  in  the 
lower^  animal^  except  as  a  sign  of  another  disease,  as  indigestion^ 
tetanus,  cerebral  meningitis,  acute  unemia  or  urflemic  poisoning 
in  the  horse,  and  in  lead-poisoning  both  in  the  horse  and  ox. 


,.  ABiroRifAL  POsrnoN  Ain)  diseases  of  the  TTElSmL 

SCTBOFIUH,  OB  EYEBSIOK  O?  THE  ETEUD8. 

The  eyelid  is  drawn  away  from  the  eyeball,  its  conjunctival 
surface  turned  out,  and  its  ciliary  margin  displaced,  downwards 
or  upwards,  according  as  the  lower  or  upper  lid  is  the  seat  of 
the  ectropium.  The  eyeball,  being  thus  deprived  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  eyelid,  is  exposed  to  constant  irritation,  by  which 
a  chronic  conjunctivitis  is  kept  up,  weakening  the  eye,  and 
giving  rise  to  specks  and  vascularity  of  the  cornea. 

This  is  a  very  rare  condition  of  the  eyelids  I  have  seen 
only  one  case  of  it  in  the  horse :  it  was  in  the  lower  eyelid,  and 
associated  with  the  opposite  condition-— entropium— of  the  upper 
Ud. 

In  the  dog  it  is  also  rare  compared  to  entropium,  and  always, 
in  my  experience,  affects  the  lower  lid. 

Treatment. — ^If  not  veiy  extensive,  the  conjunctiva  mode- 
rately thickened,  it  may  be  reduced  by  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
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applied  as  follows: — ^The  ejelid  being  everted  to  a  greater 
extent^  hj  traction  on  the  neighbouring  sidn,  the  caustic  is  to 
be  pencilled  on  the  conjnnctiya  in  a  direction  from  one  angle  of 
the  eje  to  the  other,  parallel  to,  but  at  a  little  distance  from,  the 
margin  of  the  eyelid.  After  the  application  of  the  caustic  the  Dart 
is  to  be  wiped  with  a  bit  of  lint,  and  then  pencilled  with  sweet 
oil  It  is  often  advantageous  to  scarify  the  conjunctiva  before 
applying  the  caustic.  Tlie  cauterisation  may  be  repeated  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  days;  and  when  it  is  found  insufficient 
to  effect  the  desired  object,  it  is  better  to  have  recourse  to  the 
excision  of  an  elliptical-shaped  piece  of  the  thickened  and 
sarcomatous  conjunctiva  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  eyelid. 

In  the  case  of  the  horse  refelred  to,  tibe  ectropium  being 
large,  excision  was  performed  at  once ;  and  in  order  to  effect 
this  it  became  necessary  to  draw  away  the  lid  from  the  eyebaU 
by  traction  on  the  neighbouring  sldn ;  the  diseased  conjunctiva 
was  then  pinched-up  with  strong  forceps,  and  the  piece  cut  off 
with  a  sharp  scalpel  The  piece  removed  must  always  be  of 
such  a  breadth  'as  appears  sufficient,  in  order  that  when  the 
cicatrisation  i9  complete,  the  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva  may 
neither  be  so  great  as  to  invert  the  eyelid,  nor  so  little  as  still 
to  leave  some  degree  of  eversion.  Further  directions  for  the 
operation,  when  it  appears  necessary  to  modify  the  foregoing 
may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  Jones'  OpJUhalmic  JiedieinM^ 
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This  is  the  converse  of  ectropium ;  the  free  margins  of  the 
eyelid  and  the  eyelashes  are  turned  in  against  the  eyeball* 
which  they  keep  in  a  state  of  great  irritation  by  the  frictioii 
they  exert  upon  it 

The  maigin  of  the  eyelid  may  be  inverted  in  part  of  its 
extent,  constituting  partial  entropium,  but  more  commonly  the 
entropium  is  totoL  One  eyelid  only  may  be  affected,  or  both 
•lids  of  one  or  both  eyes. 

Pointer  and  setter  dogs  are  very  frequently  thus  affected; 
the  horse  veiy  rarely.  The  distress  occasioned  by  the  fijction 
of  the  margin  of  the  lid  and  the  eyelashes  against  the  eyeball 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  use  the  eye,  must  be  very  greatj 
There  is  intolercoice  to  lights  which  forces  the  animal  to  keep 
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the  eye  dosed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  The  conjtinctivcB 
become  vascular,  opaque,  thickened,  and  ultimately  dry  and 
cuticular.  There  is  redness  of  the  lids,  irith  increased  secre- 
tion of  tears,  and  other  signs  of  conjnnotiritia. 

Yery  often  entropium  is  congenital,  but  it  may  occur  at  any 
time  of  the  animal's  existence,  from  relaxation  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  eyelid  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  orlinda/ia 
pedj)ehrarum  muscle.  Wharton  Jones  says,  "  In  consequence  of 
the  firmness  and  breadth  of  its  tarsal  cartilage,  and  the  existence 
of  the  levator  polpebrsd  muscle,  simple  relaxation  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  upper  eyelid  seldom  produces  any  great  degree  of 
entropium ;  it  merely  hinders  the  eyelid  from  being  freely  raised, 
constituting  one  form  of  ptosis  (falling  down  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid). It  is  the  lower  eyelid  which  is  most  generally  the  seat  of 
entropium  from  relaxation." 

In  this  form  of  entropium  the  eyelid  is  simply  rolled  back 
upon  itself,  sometimes  so  much  that  the  margin,  with  tlie 
cilio*  lies  in  the  inferior  palpebral  sinus  of  the  conjunctiva.'^ 
If  t]ie  finger  be  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  eyelid,  and  tlie 
skin  pressed  down  a  little,  the  margin  of  the  lid  starts  into  its 
.place,  and  will  continue  so  of  itself,  so  long  as  the  eye  is 
quiescent,  but  when  the  animal  winks,  it  will  fall  back  with  a 
jerk  into  its  former  state  of  inversion. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  relaxed 
integuments  The  excised  portion  should  be  of  an  elliptical 
shape,  and  of  such  a  breadth,  that  when  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  brought  together,  the  eyelid  will  be  retained  in  its  proper 
position.  Though  the  piece  of  integument  ought  to  be  re«' 
moved  from  as  near  as  possible  to  the  margin  of  the  eyelid,  a 
sufficient  breadth  of  skin  must  be  left  at  the  maigin  for  the 
insertion  of  stitchen 

After  the  excision  of  the  fold,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
to  be  brought  together  by  metallic  sutures,  and  left  without 
further  interference  to  heal  by  the  first  intention. 

I  have  operated,  and  alwa^-s  with  success^  upon  a  grcalj 
number  of  dogs  and  a  few  honun 

TBioniAsis  Aim  DisTicnusra. 
T  Trichiasis  is  a  growing-in  of  the  eyelashes  against  tlie  eye-] 
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}}bJ},  the  border  of  ^e  eyelid  remaining  in  ite  proper  position^ 
vrhich  circiimstanoe  constitutes  the  distinction  between  it  and 
entropiunu    Distichiasis  is  the  converse  of  tricluasi& 

Itichiasis  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  dogs  and  ca^e«  but 
seldom  seen  in  the  horse,  and  it  admits  of  being  relieved  only 
hj  the  operation  for  entropium. 


TT AST8  OK  THE  STELXD8. 

Warts  are  not  uncommon  on  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the 
eyelids^  or  on  their  border.  They  are  very  often  of  a  diffiised 
encrusted  nature,  and  difficult  to  remove. 

If  pedunculated,  it  is  best  to  remove  them  by  excision  or 
ligature;  if  broad  in  the  bas^  slarong  acetic  add  is  the  best 
epplication. 

WOUNDS  OV  THE  B7ELID8. 

Wounds  of  the  eyelids  are  to  be  treated  upon  oonservatm 
principles;  nothing  must  be  desiroyed;  the  edges  are  to  be 
securely  kept  in  apposition  by  fine  silver  suture  wire. 

The  namlnrana  nietitaru  is  occasionally  thickened  by  repeated 
attacks  of  inflammation;  but  little  can  be  donc^'  as  it  must  on 
no  account  be  excised;  serving  as  it  does  instead  of  hands 
Eo  the  horse  in  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies.  Warts  sometimes 
grow  on  the  membrane  nictitans ;  ^ese  are  to  be  carefolly 
excised  with  the  scalpel,  bong  first  transfixed  by  means  of  a 
sutur^  or  the  tenaculum. 

LIOBRTUAI.  K8TUXJL 

J^^Arymal^Jlstula  is  caused  by  a  blow  fhMoring  the  bones 
through  which  the  lachrymal  duct  runa 

axBioruBB  ov  the  laghbtual  duct* 

Hus  is  caused  by  thickening  of  its  lining  mucous  membrane; 
bom  catarrh  of  the  nose  extending  into  the  duct,  or  firam  the 
specific  inflammation  of  glanders.  The  tears  flow  over  the 
side  of  the  fao^  constituting  what  is  termed  "^  watery  jsya"* 
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Watery  eye  may  also  result  from  tom^action  of  the  eyelids, 
ocoaaioning  not  only  an  increased  secretion  of  tears,  but  a 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  ptncta  laehrymctlis,  increased 
eeoretion  of  tears  from  the  lodgment  of  an  irritant  in  the  eye, 
and  from  a  catarrhal  or  other  inflammation  of  it 

*  The  common  seat  of  stricture  of  lachrymal  duct  appears  to 
be  at  its  superior  part,  and  it  is  best  treated  by  syringing  with 
€old  water  from  the  puneta  laehrymalia  downwards,  or  it  may  be 
necessaiy  to  dilate  it  with  a  suitable  iou^"— (Pebcitall.) 

PABXsrrES. 

Worm  in  the  eye  is  unknown  in  this  country,  but  is  met 
with  in  India,  and  sometimes  in  Canada.  The  best  account 
of  this  parasitic  disease  that  I  hare  seen  is  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Percivall,  dated  June  24th,  1825.^ 
He  says — ^^  In  low  humid  situations  in  India,  where  fogs  are 
preTalent,  or  ^here  there  is  stagnant  water,  especially  after  an 
unusually  wet  season,  taorm  in  the  eye  is  tL  very  common  occur- 
rence. It  is  also  seen  in  other  parts  during  the  cold  months, 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  latter  end  of  Ifebruaiy,  and 
particularly  during  the  continuance  of  an  easterly  wind.  The 
symptoms  seem  to  be  conjunctivitis,  the  cornea  obscured  by 
'nebulous  effusion,'  the  eyelids  dosed,  and  intolerance  to  light 
On  dose  inspection  a  small  white  worm  can  be  discerned  float- 
ing in  the  aqueous  humour,  at  one  time  rising  to  the  superior, 
at  another  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.** 

The  method  of  treatment  is  by  **  puncturing  the  oomea  at  its 
upper  and  outer  margin,  and  allowing  the  parasite  to  escape  with 
the  aqueous  humour.  This  spot  is  selected  for  the  operation 
because  the  cornea  is  here  least  dense ;  and  the  upper  instead  of 
the  lower  margin,.because  the  aqueous  humour,  which  gradually 
re-forms,  will  be  less  likely  to  again  escape  wliilst  the  wound  U 
healing,  than  if  the  incision  had  been  made  at  the  lower  part" 

The  best  instrument  is  a  shaip-pointed  scalpel,  which  should 
be  pushed  flatwise  through  the  cornea,  as  near  to  its  junction 
with  the  sderotica  as  possible,  making  an  oblique  opening  under 
the  cornea ;  the  sides  of  the  wound  will  then  fall  into  dose  con* 
tact  with  each  otheri  and  be  in  a  farourable  position  for  uniting 
*  PnoxTALL's  Uehirm  m  tk§  V$Utinaf$  AH, 
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hy  the  fiist  intention ;  whereas  if  the  puncture  be  made  direcUy^ 
through  the  substanoe  of  the  oomea,  whether  its  direction  ba 
pexpendicular  or  horizontal,  the  aides  of  the  wound  will  be  pushed 
apart  when  the  chamber  begins  to  fill,  and  the  healing  prooess 
retarded. 

I  have  not  seen  special  directions  for  the  operation  hy  buj 
Indian  veterinary  sm*geon ;  but  having  performed  the  operatiou 
of  puncturing  the  cornea  for  dropsy  of  the  humours  in  the  dog,  I 
feel  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  preference  to  the  method  just  de- 
scribed. Two  kinds  of  worms  have  been  found  in  the,  eye — the 
filaria  oculi  or  filaria  equi,  and  the  strongylus  (strongylus  equinus) 
— ^and  the  same  kinds  of  worms  are  also  found  in  the  intestines^ 
the  areolar  tissue  of  the  loins — supposed  to  produce  the  disease 
called  kufMnirree — and  in  the  blood-vessels.  The  filariss  are 
small  white  parasites,  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  an  attenuated 
and  cylindrical  form,  having  a  mouth  and  anus,  also  an  intestinal 
canal  suspended  in  a  cavity  of  the  body,  and,  like  other  loimd 
worms,  the  sexes  are  distinct. 

These  worms  find  their  way  into  the  animal's  body  along  with 
the  water  he  drinks,  either  as  fully  developed  parasites,  or  as  ova 
(eggs).  Both  the  parasites  and  their  ^ggs  are  abundantly  found 
in  the  stagnant  waters  of  India. 


FUNGUS  H^MATOOESL 

lE\mgus  hsBmatodes  consists  of  a  dark-coloured  vascular 
tumour,  growing  within  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  appearing  at 
first  as  a  small  red  spot  at  the.  posterior  part  of  the  eye ;  beoom* 
ing  larger,  it  involves  the  eye  and  the  surrounding  orbital  bones 
The  tumour  is  malignant  in  its  nature,  being  a  very  vascular 
medullary  cancer ;  so  vascular,  or  so  infiltrated  with  blood,  that 
it  looks  like  a  blood-clot ;  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  if  not  entirely 
removed  by  excision  at  a  very  early  stage,  admits  of  no  cure. 

This  form  of  cancer  is  most  commonly  mot  with  in  homed 
cattie ;  but  I  have  repeatedly  seen  it  in  the  horse.  To  remove  it 
with  any  probability  of  success,  the  operation  must  be  performed 
early ;  everything  within  the  orbit  must  be  included  in  the  opera* 
tion,  and  the  surface  cauterised  with  the  hot  iron,  not  only  to 
restrain  the  hosmorrhsge,  but  to  destroy  any  chance  remains  of  the 
malignant  growth.    If  tiie  neighbouring  glands  are  at  all  enlarged. 
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(hey  also  most  be  removed.  If  the  patient  be  a  cow,  ox,  or  sbeep,. 
and  if  in  fair  condition,  it  should  be  slaughtered,  as  the  tumour 
tends  to  return  even  if  removed  early,  and  death  is  apt  to  occur 
from  marasmus,  pain,  and  hemorrhage. 


FEBIODIO  OFHTHALUIA. 

Periodic  ophthalmia  is  now  rarely  met  with.  Iifty  years 
ago  thousands  of  horses  became  annually  blind  from  ophthalmia  ; 
now-a-days  one  seldom  sees  a  case  of  blindness  from  this 
cause.  This  happy  result  is  due  to  the  enlightened  writings 
of  Coleman  on  ventilation,  and  to  the  advance  of  veterinary 
science — facts  which  the  public  seem  to  ignore. 

It  has  been  variously  termed  **  specific  ophthalmia/* "  periodic 
ophthalmia,"  or  *  moon-blindness." 

The  term  *  periodic  ophthalmia,"  is  here  retained,  as  it  implies 
the  recurrent  or  inter. nittent  character  of  the  disease;  but  it 
throws  no  light  upon  the  pathology. 

Periodic  ophthalmia  is  a  constitutional  affection — cachectic  or 
diathetic,  probably  rheumatic — arising  from  some  cause  opera- 
ting primarily  on  the  constitution,  and  secondarily  on  the  otgan 
of  vision,  terminating  in  an  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
termed  cataract 

Symptoms, — The  attack  generally  comes  on  suddenly,  without 
ostensible  cause,  and  in  the  night  The  eye  presents  signs  of 
weakness,  the  upper  lid  droops,  the  eye  seems  smaller  than 
its  fellow,  it  is  drawn  into  the  orbit  by  the  retractor  muscle; 
removed,  as  it  were,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Ught,  which, 
from  its  sensitiveness,  it  cannot  bear:  intolerance  to  light  is 
also  manifested  by  repeated  rapid  nictitations,  and  by  recoil  of 
the  globe  within  the  orbit  This  is  especially  evinced  when  a 
strong  light  is  suddenly  brought  to  bear  on  the  eye — and  it  is 
further  protected  by  the  drooping  of  the  lids,  its  natural  curtain ; 
the  membrana  nictitans  projects ;  the  tears  flow  over  the  lower 
lid  and  bedew  the  face.  When  the  eye  is  more  closely  in- 
spected, the  cornea  is  duU;  the  dulness,  at  first  most  intense  at 
its  margin,  but  soon  spreading  over  its  surface,  rendering  a  view 
of  the  interior  structure  of  the  eye  an  impossibility. ^  The' 
dulness  is  inclined  to  an  ajnber  colour ;  and  it  was  maintained 
by  Professor  Dick  that  this  was  due  to  the  fulness  and  pressure 
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ctf  the  partT behind  the  cornea,  and,  aays  the  Professor,  "Were 
that  once  relieved,  the  cornea  Tvonld  imraediatelj  regain  its 
.transparency." — (Dick's  Manual  of  Veterinary  Sderuc)  I  think, 
'however,  that  an  impartial  investigation  of  the  matter  will  prove 
that  the  opacity  is  due  to  the  cornea  being  involved  in  ilie 
inflammation. 

PerciVall,  describing  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  and  anterior 
chamber,  says — **  At  the  beginning,  the  anterior  cliamber  pre-' 
serves  its  pellucidity,  so  that  the  iris  and  pupil  can  be  seen,  the 
latter  contracted,  the  former  unchanged  in  colour;  in  the  coxirse 
•of  two  or  three  days,  sometimes  earlier,  the  chamber  becomes 
obscured  by  a  d]ngy*xrhite  or  amber-coloured  deposit  floating 
within  it,  through  which  the  pupil  {%  hardly  discernible,  con* 
traeted,  and  looking  much  like  the  black  eye  of  a  garden  bean." 
The  opacity  of  the  cornea  proceeds  from  its  circumference  to  its 
centre,  until  ai  last  the  whole  of  its  stirface  becomes  of  a  dull 
igreyish  hue,  and  in  some  eases  blooil-vessels  are  seen  ramifying 
•ovet>  it  WlieD  the  dulness  is  great,  the  iris  is  invisible,  bat 
when  it  con  be  seen,  it  will  be  found  tliat  the  pupil  is  narrow 
and  contracted,  the  eye  altogether  presenting  evidence  of  intol- 
erance to  light  In  some  inttances  direct  evidence  of  iriiis  can' 
be  distinguished  earl}  in  the  disease,  the  iiis  being  of  a  deail 
4anber  colour  from  a  deposit  of  lymph  on  its  surface,  as  well  as! 
upor  the  corpora  ni/jfra. 

Some  writers  are  inclined  to  give  preference  to  some  one' 
particular  structure  of  the  eye  as  the  seat  of  the  disease.  I  am^ 
of  opinion  that  it  ma}  be  jBOUaidered  as  jpanopkOudmiiii,  or 
inflammation  of  the  whole  eye,  commencing  primarilj  as  "  oph4 
iholmia  interna  posterior.* 

The  remaining  symptoms  are  torbiditj  of  the  aqueous  httmonr  ^ 
the  corpora  nigra  lose  their  jetty  blackness ;  the  pupil  becomea' 
more  and  more  contracted ;  the  conjunctiva  intensely  reddened  -' 
and  IT  some  cases  the  vessels  crowd  around  the  margins  of  tbe^ 
cornea,  across  which  numbers  of  them  shoot  in  irregular  lines  *' 
4)ccasionally  pus  forms  in  the  anterior  chaml^er  (hyopyon) ;  and 
in  rare  instances  the  inflammation  may  terminate  in  suppuration' 
of  the  entire  coats,  and  consequent  disruption  of  their  eontenta^^, 
but  the  common  termination  is  cataract 

Tkhs^inflammation  is  apt  to  move  from  one  eye  to  the  other, 
and  for  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  its  recurrent  nature,  tha 
^liseose  has  been  described  as  "  gouty  ophthalmia." 
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The  subsidence  of  the  attack  is  marked  hy  a  dimintition  of 
the  inflammatory  symptoms,  the  haziness  slowly  disappears  from 
the  cornea^  the  pupil  becomes  larger,  less  contracted,  roundor, 
disclosing  the  lens  altered  to  a  hazy  grey  colour,  the  result  of 
change  in  its  substance,  or  a  deposit  on  its  surface,  the  prel\}de 
to  cataract ;  the  pupQ  in  many  instances  does  not  regain  its 
former  dimensions,  even  after  a  first  attack,  the  iris  having 
become  fixed  by  adhesion;  the  cornea  may  regain  its  natural 
hue,  but  the  iris  is  more  or  less  permanently  altered  in  a?.pect 
and  colour,  and  the  eye  seems  smaller  than  natural:  tliis  is 
caused  by  its  continuing  in  an  irritable  condition,  and  its 
being  drawn  backwards  by  the  retractor  muscle,  even  afVer  the 
apparent  subsidence  of  the  disease.  As  time  advances,  the 
opacity  of  the  various  structures  becomes  less  apparent;  but 
sometimes  the  cornea  is  clouded  by  an  interlaminal  deposit,  and 
generally  the  eyebrow  remains  in  a  peculiarly  wrinkled  condi- 
tion. This  wrinkled  appearance  of  the  eyebrow  after  the  acute 
symptoms  have  passed  off,  is  characteristic  of  periodic  ophthalmia. 
The  eye,  having  regained  more  or  less  of  its  natural  appearance, 
may  remain  free  £rom  active  disease  for  an  indefinite  period. 
In  some  instances  the  disappearance  of  the  acute  symptoms  may 
go  on  satisfactorily  for  three  or  four  days,  when,  without  any 
appreciable  cause,  the  eye  is  again  found  highly  inflamed,  the 
eyelids  closed,  and  the  animal  seemingly  suffering  intense  pain ; 
whilst  in  other  instances  the  active  signs  of  the  disease  totally 
disappear  for  several  weeks  or  months,  and  then  recur  again  and 
again,  xmtil  cataract  is  fully  developed ;  other  cases  are  marked 
by  complete  subsidence  of  the  disease  in  one  eye,  and  its  appear- 
ance in  the  other;  its  mode  of  procedure  in  such  cases  is  to 
attack  one  eye,  then  the  other,  until  both  are  permanently 
altered  in  structure,  and  the  animal  is  left  totally  blind. 

Ordinarily,  blindness  and  complete  disorganization  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  cessation  of  the  paroxysms ;  but  there  are  exceptions 
to  this,  and  I  have  met  with  cases  where  acute  inflammation 
lias  recurred  periodically  for  years  after  a  cataract  has  beenVully 
developed. 

It  is  quite  possible  tliat  one  attack  may  disorganize  the  organ 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  it  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
bulbous  mass,  the  iris  driven  into  the  aqueous  chamlier,  adherent 
Ito:  the  ^cornea  ;jQie  lens  dislocated;  and  all  the  structures, 
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includuig  eyen  the  vitreous  humour,  so  cemented  togethex  thait- 
•evcelj  a  yestige  of  the  original  appearance  of  the  eye  is  di»» 
cemible.  The^e  instances  are,  however,  rare,  and  mark  the 
aeveritj  of  the  inflammation ;  the  majoritj  of  cases  being  of  a 
,much  milder  type,  recurring  and  finally  ending  in  cataract^  oesi- 
fication  of  the  choroid,  retina,  and  the  whole  eontenta  of  the 
chambers. 

The  late  Professor  Coleman,  from  ver>  extensive  observations^ 
made  at  a  time  when  this  disease  was  exceedingly  prevalent, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  affection  resulted  f/om  tha 
same  conditions  as  those  which  engendered  glanders  anJ  faicj,. 
namely,  contaminated  atmosphere,  resulting  from  ill-pa veu.  iD- 
drained,  unventilated  stables ;  and  Mr.  Percivall,  m  discussii^ 
the  subject,  after  adducing  evidence  that  mules  and  aasea  were 
quite  as  subject  as  horses  to  ophthalmia  during  the  Peninaijlar 
war,  says — "  Shall  we  say,  b}  way  of  a  summary  ratioiuih^  thai. 
the  effluvia  arising  from  the  breath,  perspiration,  urine,  dung, 
&c,  generate  an  animal  poison,  and  that  this,  being  in  a  gaseous- 
form,  is  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  of  the  stable,  and  with, 
it  carried  into  the  system  through  the  medium  of  the  air-pas- 
sages, skin,  or  alimentary  canal — most  likely  by  the  first,  but 
possibly  by  one  of  them — wherein  it  broods  disease  ii^ 
the  circulating  fluids,  which  breaks  out,  under  a  local  form,  Uk 
the  lungs,  skin,  nose,  eyes,  &c.  T  Or  shall  we  say  that  these  paru- 
are  affected  locally  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  con- 
taminate the  system  f  Let  us  postpone  the  consideration  of  an 
answer  until  we  come  to  include  gland  ors  in  the  same  family  of 
poisonous  influences."  Professor  Coleman  adduces  as  proofs  that 
it  is  not  a  local  affection : — "  IsL  The  constitutional  derange- 
ment, which  he  says  may  often  be  trace<^  to  the  digestive  organs 
and  skin,  and  is  in  some  respects  unlike  simple  irritative  disor- 
der; 2tL  The  character  of  the  inflammation,  which  is  neither 
so  acute  nor  so  rapidly  progressive  as  simple  ophthalmia  often 
is,  and  yet  the  one  readily  yields  to  prox>er  treatment,  whilst  the* 
other  obstinately  continues  its  course;  Sd,  The  eye  may  be- 
locally  exposed  to  volatile  ammonia,  or  any  animal  effluvium  w**' 
can  obtain  by  artificial  means,  and  no  sudi  effect  will  be  pto^ 
duced.*— {Percivaix's  Ledurta  m  the  Vderinary  Art.)  ^ 

I  have  nothing  to  suggest  with  regard  to  successful  treatment. 
The  disease  is  incurable^  and  has  baffled  the  efforts  of  all  who* 
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}iaye  endeavottred  to  combat  it  It  is  very  trne  thaf  the  in- 
flammatory stage  is  seemingly  modified  and  cut  short  by  yarioufll 
remedies ;  but  the  disease  recurs,  and  terminates  only  when  the 
sight  in  completely  destroyed.  Some  writers  affirm  that  when  it 
attacks  both  eyes  alternately  it  is  better  to  destroy  the  one  and 
save  the  other — that  when  one  is  destroyed  it  occurs  no  more. 
Surely  this  is  a  mistake.  I  have  over  and  over  again  seen  it 
attack  one  eye  repeatedly  until  cataract  was  completely  de- 
veloped, then  attack  the  other  until  the  same  result  was  produced. 

An  acute  attack  is  always  accompanied  by  febrile  disturb- 
ance; to  relieve  this  a  purgative  is  useful,  to  be  succeeded  by 
febrifuges,  such  as  the  nitrate  of  potash,  aconite;  and,  acting 
upon  the  knowledge  that  effete  materials  are  circulating  in  the 
system,  ooichicum  may  be  given  with  advantage.  The  local  pain 
is  to  be  soothed  by  fomentations,  anodyne  collyria  iind  belladonna^ 
but  no  irritating  materials  should  be  made  use  o£ 

Prevention  is  of  greater  importance  than  attempts .  to  cure 
what  has  already  proved  itself  beyond  the  reach  of  any  and  ever  j 
known  remedy. 

Horses  subject  to  this  disease  continually  change  owners; 
and,  as  a  legal  question,  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  the 
healthy  and  unsound  eye  becomes  a  matter  of  great  imptortance 
to  the  veterinarian;  rnd  Mr.  Percivall  says,  very  correctly — 
"  Any  single  one  of  the  following  appearances  may,  imless  its 
origin  can  be  satisfactorily  traced  to  simple  ophthalmia,  excite 
our  suspicions ;  but  a  combination  will  warrant  an  unfavourable 
prognostic : — A  sunken  or  gloomy  aspect  of  the  eye  altogether, 
compared  with  the  other ;  prominence  of  the  membrana  nictitans  ; 
vascularity  or  pinkness  of  the  conjunctiva;  a  watery  state  of 
the  eye;  dimness  or  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  particumriy' 
around  its  margin ;  dulness  or  discoloration  of  the  iris ;  corpora 
nigra  yellowish,  whitish,  or  spotty;  pu^il  smaller  than  the  other; 
perhaps  hazy  or  milky,  or  containing  a  mmute  white  speck  in 
its  centre,  which  is  an  incipient  cataract" 

Another  symptom,  and  one  of  great  importance,  which  llx^ 
Percivall  does  not  notuse,  is  the  wrinkled  or  furrowed  appearance 
of  the  upper  lid  and  eyebrow. 

The  common  termination  of  periodic  ophthalmia,  viz^ 
4»taract,  is  a  very  important  subject  to  consider  in  its  medicor. 
legal  aspect. 
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A  tatarad  is  usually  developed  as  foUovs : — ^*  A  grey  or 
white  speck  is  seen,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acnte  inflamma- 
torj  stage  of  periodic  ophthalmia,  in  the  centre  of  the  pupil ;  this 
grows  at  each  successive  attack  until  it  quite  fills  up  the  aper- 
ture ;  vision  grows  less  and  less  distinct  during  its  formation. 
The  growth  of  the  incipient  speck  during  the  time  that  the  organ 
is  suffering  from  ophthalmia  is  commonly  rapid ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
inflammatory  action  has  subsided,  its  progress  becomes  compara- 
tively slow,  and  now  and  then  it  appears  to  remain  quite  sta- 
tionary ;  for  as  soon  as  cataract  has  formed,  the  inflammation 
generally  begins  to  decline,  and  the  eye  seldom  receives  another 
attack ;  there  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this.  And  it  is 
also,  I  believe,  an  established  fact,  that  not  only  does  the  in- 
flammation permanently  leave  the  cataractous  eye,  but,  should, 
the  other  have  remained  free  from  the  disease,  it  is  in  les4 
danger  of  being  attacked.  Under  such  circumstances,  tliere- 
fore,  a  cataract  is  hailed  as  a  favourable  omen ;  this  is  explin 
cable,  seemingly,  on  the  principle  of  sympathy,  which  is  known 
to  have  great  influence  in  ophthalmic  pathology,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance has  been  considered  weighty  enough  to  recommend 
the  artificial  destruction  of  one  eye  in  disease  to  preserve  the 
othp"  in  health," — (PEaaviJLL.) 

Although  cataract  is  generally  a  sequel  to  periodic  ophthalmia, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  is  the  only  cause.  Many  in- 
stances of  fully  developed  cataracts  in  both  eyes  have  come 
under  my  immediate  observation  without  any  preceding  inflam- 
mation. At  the  present  time  I  have  a  carriage-horse  under 
my  care.  Four  years  ago  I  examined  him  as  to  his  soundness, 
and  passed  him.  I  have  seen  him  continually  during  this 
period,  and  am  positive  he  has  not  suffered  from  any  acute 
disease  of  the  eyes.  Some  two  months  ago  he  began  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  defective  vision,  by  shying,  &c.  Upon  examination,' 
I  found  a  star-like  cataract  in  each«^e;  these  have  rapidly 
incruised  in  size,  and  they  now  embrace  nearly  the  whole 
structure  of  the  lens,  but  there  is  not  a  trace  of  inflammation 
in  either  eye,  nofr  has  there  been  any  since  I  first  examined  himi 

Writers  upon  human  ophthalmic  liurgery  ascribe  cataract  to 
a  great  variety  of  causes. 

lit.  In  some  cases  a  blotv  in  the  eye,  without  any  penetration 
^of  its  tunics,  ruptures  the  capsule;  while  in  others,  cataract; 
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generally  attended  by  amauroeisy  follows  a  blow  on  tbe  eye, 
or  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  edge  of  the  orbit^  without  any  apparent 
nti>tnre  or  dislocation.  This  effect  may  not  show  itself  for  seve- 
lal  years  after  the  injury.**— (KjLCKBirziE'B  Fracticai  Treatise  on 
Eyt,  1854)     • 

^  The  lens  may  become  opaque  in  consequence  of  a  blow  or 
concussion  of  the  eye  without  solution  of  continuity.    T  have  ' 
seen  many  such  instances. 

'*  In  a  patient  who  had  receired  a  blow  in  the  eye  from  the 
fist^  seen  by  Beer  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  accident,  tbe 
capsule  was  torn,  the  lens  split  in  two  and  quite  opaque,  there 
was  slight  effusion  of  blood  iutXi  the  anterior  chamber,  and  con- 
siderable ecchymosis  of  the  oonjuuctiya." — (Laubencx  on  ths 
Eye,  1844) 

2d.  *  Lenticular  cataract  consists  m  a  marasmus  and  opacity 
of  the  proper  substance  of  the  lens,  and  not  in  ai^y  opaque 
deposit ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  change. 
It  may  be  looked  upon  in  some  degree  as  a  natural  effect  of  old 
age." — (Whabtok  Jomea.) 

The  late  Sir  Dayid  Brewster  was  of  opinion  that  at  least  one 
cause  of  cataract  was  an  inordinate  saline  condition  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  and  that,  owing  to  this  extreme  salinity  of  the 
humour  (upon  the  principle  of  ezosmosis  and  endosmosis),  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  lens  became  diminished,  its  concentric 
laminie  being  thus  separated  from  each  other,  and  that  the 
proper  treatment  for  cataract  was  abstraction  of  the  aqueous 
humour  by  puncturing  the  cornea,  after  which  the  patient  was 
tb  abstain  irom  partaking  of  salt  with  food. 

All  cataracts  have  been  classified  under  two  heads,  namely^ 
the  true  and  the  tpuriaue. 


THUS  CATAJUOTB. 

The  opacity  may  be  seated  in  the  lens  itself,  or  in  its  capsule* 
or  in  both  lens  and  capsule  at  the  same  time ;  different  kinds  of 
true  cataracts  are  accordingly  described,  namely,  lenticular, 
capsular,  and  capsulo-lenticular.  The  distinction  of  these 
diffeient  kinds  is  not  of  such  great^  importance  to  the  veterina- 
rian as  to  the  human  oculist,  as  operation  for  the  removal  of 
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cataract  is  inadmissible  in  the  lower  animals;  tot^al  bliiidness 
being  preferable  to  imperfect  vision. 

Again^  cataracts  are  described  by  the  terms  hard  and  soft 
Hard  cataract  is  that  commonly  seen  in  the  horse ;  in  the  dog 
soft  cataract  is  generally  met  with :  it  is  a  very  common  disease 
in  this  animal,  and  is  not  preceded  by  any  signs  of  inflammation. 
It  presents  in  its  earlier  stages  a  glistening  tendinous  aspect, 
and  a  stellate  appearance,  resembling  a  healthy  lens  mado 
opaque  by  the  action  of  re-agents.  The  tens  seems  larger  than 
natural,  and  the  pupil  is  generally  dilated. 

Pet  dogs  that  are  over-fed,  especially  those  which  are  fond 
of  sugar,  frequently  become  blind  from  cataract.  I  have  known 
8on\e  cases  apparently  recover  under  a  more  healthy  regimen, 
and  when  compelled  to  take  exercise,  but  ordinarily  the  lens 
assumes  the  appearance  of  broken  spermaceti. 

Spuritms  or  falu  eataraHs,  so  called  in  contra-distinction 
to  opacities  of  the  lens,  consist  in  opaque  deposits  of  lymph, 
blood,  or  pus  on  the  anterior  capsule,  obstructing  the  pupil. 
They  may  originate  in  severe  traumatic  ophthalmia,  or  tlicy 
may  co-exist  with  true  cataract,  and  arise  from  the  same  cause. 
As  a  medico-legal  question,  the  time  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  cataract  becomes  a  subject  of  great  importance.  The  case  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  versus  Day  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  it.  as  well  as  upon  the  liability  of  veterinary  surgeons. — 
See  Veterinarian,  1871. 

Usually  cataract  is  only  completely  developed  after  repeated 
attacks  of  periodic  ophthalmia,  and  in  a  period  of  time  varying 
from  two  to  twelve  months ;  but  there  are  cases  where  one 
attack  is  sufficiently  severe  to  destroy  not  only  the  transparency 
of  the  lens,  but  the  integrity  of  the  whole  organ  of  vision :  and, 
to  state  what  has  happened  in  my  own  experience,  a  fully 
formed  cataract  has  been  developed  in  ten  days  from  the 
commencetaent  of  an  attack  of  ophthalmia ;  the  opacity  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  eye  being  removed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  allow  the  cataract  to  be  plainly  visible.  Such  an  instance 
as  this  is  rare. 

I  have  already  stated  that  cataract  in  the  horse  may  proceed 
from  other  causes  than  inflammation,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
bear  this  in  mind;  shoiild  an  action  at  law,  similar  to  the  onej 
already  quoted,  be  raised  at  some  future  time. 
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DISLOCATION   OF  THE   EYJiBALF*' 

This^S^not  at  all  an  uncommon  oecurrence^in'dogs,  par* 
'ticularly  in  thosro  beautiful-ejed  ones,  the  King  Cliarles  spaniel' 
The  cause  is  accidental,  a  fight  -with  another  dog,  or  more 
commonlj  with  a  cat.  The  eye  is  actually  "  scratched  out/' 
and  hangs  pendidous  on  the  cheek*  In  all  such  cases  the  eye 
must  be  returned,  and,  -/onderful  to  relate,  the  after  usefulness 
•of  the  organ  is  not  always  impaired. 

The  method  of  returning  the  eye  is  as  follows : — After  wash^j 
-ing  away  all  extraneous  matters,  dirt,  blood,  &c.^  with  tepid 
water,  let  an  assistant,  who  is  to  stand  behind  the  dog,  open 
the  eyelids  as  far  apart  as  possible,  then  the  operator  is  to  ppesa 
,gently,  but  firmly,  upon  each  side  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
dislocated  globe  with  the  balls  of  his  thumbs  until  the  globe  is 
replaced  within  the  orbit.  But  should  such  pressure  prove 
inefiectual,  the  outer  angle  of  the  eyelid  is  to  be  divided,  with 
la  pair  of  scissors  or  bistoury — a  small  snip  is  sufficient — when 
the  eye  can  be  replaced  without  difficulty ;  the  incision  in  tlie 
lids  being  afterwards  drawn  together  by  a  single  suture.  It 
jmust  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  reducing  dislocation  of  the  eye, 
*extreme  pressuiis  must  be  avoided,  or  the  eye  will  be  irretriev*^ 
^ably  damaged,  and  that  pressure  is  to  be  exerted  more  upon  the 
.sides  than  upon  the  front  of  the  globe,  for  pressure  on  the  front 
':^ill  flatten  it,  and  cause  it  to  bulge  laterally. 

REMOVAL  OF.TUE   EYEDALL. 

Except  in  malignant  disease,  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove 
nlie  whole  of  the  eye ,  if  the  cornea  is  x*cnioved,  the  humours, 
<lcns,  &c.,  escape,  the  eye  will  collapse,  and  its  various  coats 
Tbccome  adherent  Jtemovol  of  the  eye  is  sometimes  necessary 
in  dogs  suflering  from  Irritating  staphyloma  or  incurable 
ulcers  on  the  coi*nea,'  and  in  the  horse  after  severe  injuries  to 
the  eye,  resulting  in  permanent  tumefaction  and  enlargement 
jof  the  whole  organ,  preventing  closure  of  the  eyelids,  and 
subjecting  the  animal  to  much  pain  from  the  irritation  of  dust; 
^r  other  foreign  bodies. 

EX-VillXATIOX   OF  THE   EYF* 

.  .Jin  ordinary  examination  of  the  eye  is  made  by  turning  the] 
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hone's  head  away  from  a  strong  light,  shading  the  eye  with 
a  black  hat,  and  obscnring  any  white  article  of  clothing  that 
the  examiner  may  be  wearing  at  the  time.  But  in  doubtfol 
cases  of  soundness  of  the  eyes,  a  more  searching  test  is  required, 
and  the  mode  of  examination  is  by  reflection  of  light,  called 
the  catoptric  test  For  the  application  of  this  test,  the  horse 
^must  be  put  in  a  dark  place,  and  should  the  pupil  be  sensitiTS 
to  light,  it  must  be  dilated  with  belladonna. 

When  a  lighted  candle  is  moved  before  the  healthy  eye,  three 
images  of  it  may  be  observed.  First,  the  erect  image,  that 
moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  candle,  is  produced  by 
reflection  from  the  surface  of  the  cornea ;  secondly,  another  erect 
image,  produced  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  which  also  moves  in  the  same  direction ;  and  thirdly,  a 
small  inverted  image,  situated  between  the  other  two,  is  reflected 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and  moves  in  the  oontiary 
direction  to  the  others  and  to  the  movements  of  the  candle 

In  cataract  the  inverted  image  is  rendered  indistinct  or 
abolished,  and  the  second  erect  one  sometimes  indistinct  alsa 
In  glaucoma,  the  deep  (or  second)  erect  imag^  is  rendered  mors 
evident  than  in  a  sound  eye,  and  it  is  only  in  a  very  advanced 
stage  that  the  invertod  image  is  obliterated  In  amaurosis  all 
the  images  are  as  distinct  as  in  the  healthy  eye,  but  there  is  no 
contraction  or  dilatadon  of  tlie  pupils  as  in  health. 

KXAIOKATIOK  BT  THX  OPnTHALMOSCOPK 

Very  small  cataracts  are  discoverable  only  with'  the  aid  of 
«his  instrument ;  the  catoptric  test  not  being  always  sufficiently 
satisfactory. 

In  order  to  examine  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  much'practice 
with  the  instrument  is  required,  and  the  veterinarian  should 
become  an  adept  in  its  use  before  resorting  to  it  in  an  important 
case. 

A  dark  place  is  necessary,  and  the  examination  is.  much 
facilitated  by  first  dilating  the  pupil  with  belladonna. 

The  examiner  is  to  stand  in  front  of  the  hor8e,Nni)r  the 
instrument  in  his  hand.  An  assistant  stands  near  the  horse's 
shoulder,  holding  a  lighted  candle  (this  is  better  than  a  stronger 
light).  The  examiner  is  to  manipulate  his  instrument  until  the 
Ught  of  the  candle  is  reflected  into  the  horse's  eve :  in  maoT 
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cases  this  is  sufficient  to  bring  an  opacity  of  the  lens  'distihcUy 
into  view,  a  cataract  looking  like  a  dark  or  black  spot  in  thci 
illuminated  eye ;  but  should  this  not  prove  sufficient^  the  eye 
may  be  magnified  by  the  leiis  which  accompanies  the  ophthal- 
moscope, and  the  examiner  can  limit  his  yision  to  the  eye  by 
looking  through  the  small  aperture  at  the  back  of  the.instni*^ 
ment. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  small  instruments  madd 
use  of  by  oculists  are  the  best;  the  larger  ones  made  bj 
veterinary  instrument  makers  _aie  .not.nearly  so  good»  and  ax9 
apt  to  deceive^ 
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DISEASES  OF  TUB  EAR. 

IVlTH  tbe  exception  of  liabilitj  to  accidental  injuries — and 
gangrene  of  the  concha  sometimes  seen  in  scarlatina — ^the  ear  of 
the  horse  seems  exempt  from  disease;  the  dog,  hoiveTer,  is 
subject  to  two  veil-known  forms  of  disease  of  the  ear,  namelj, 
internal  and  external  canker. 

rrUenial  CanJ;cr,  Oiarrhcea,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  meatus  auditoriuB  exiemuM,  wiUi  a  discharge 
of  purulent  matccr,  sometimes  mixed  with  blood,  which  maj 
occasionallj  coafculate,  block  up  tlie  tube,  and  cause  deafness. 
AYhen  the  inflamiuation  extends  to  the  internal  ear  it  constitutes 
^  otitis,"  a  most  painful  affection,  causing  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, in  some  instances  delirium,  coma,  and  dcatli.  The  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  outer  meatus  is  very  often 
ag^n^vated,  and  otitis  produced  by  irrational  treatment 

The  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  spaniels  and  retrievers,  but  no 
breed  is  exempt ;  the  practice  of  "  cropping  the  ears  **  does  not 
seem  to  predispose  to  it ;  indeed,  it  is  mostly  met  with  in  dog-t 
with  jiendulous  ean.  The  origin  of  the  disease  is  local  t>r 
constitutional ;  the  local,  caused  by  the  lodgment  of  water,  dirt, 
or  any  foreign  matter  in  the  meatus;  and  the  constitutional, 
arising  from  imi>roper  and  over-feeding,  want  of  exercise,  catar* 
rhal  afi'ections,  and  the  extension  of  skin  diseases. 

Treatment, — ^^Vhen  of  local  origin,  the  treatment  must  be 
directed  to  the  subjugation  of  the  inflammation  by  locoJl  sootliing 
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applications,  such  as  fomentations  to  the  part,  weak  solu- 
tions of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  applied  warm  (poured,  not 
ii^ected)  to  the  ears.  A  purgative  should  be  administered  in  the 
first  stages,  and  the  animal  kept  on  a  cooling  diet  for  a  few  dajs. 

This  method  of  treatment  will  generallj  afford  relief;  but 
should  the  disease  continue,  a  stronger  astringent  is  to  be 
applied,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  part  to  healthy 
action  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  strength  of  five  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water.  As  an  astringent,  a  solution  of  the  ter- 
chloride  of  iron  is  a  very  effectual  one,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  inject  it  with  a  syringe:  however,  great  caution  must  ba 
exercised,  and  violent  remedies  avoided,  if  possible,  in  the 
treatment  of  what  is  already  a  painful  affection.  If  this  caution 
is  not  exercised,  much  stiffering  is  inflicted  upon  a  dumb  beast^ 
and  a  tractable  disease  rendered  incurable.  If  the  dog  be  in  a 
debilitated  condition,  either  from  the  long  continuance  of  the 
disease,  or  want  of  proper  diet  and  attention,  he  must  be  sup- 
ported with  good  food,  and  stimulated  with  tonics,  the  sulphate 
of  quinine  more  particularly. 

In  those  painful  forms  where  acute  otitis  exists  with  febrile 
disturbance,  great  restlessness;  and  the  animal  often  howling 
with  pain,  rubbing  his  ears  and  head  with  his  paws,  and 
evidencing  signs  of  much  irritability,  the  general  and  local 
I  treatment  must  be  of  an  active  kind ;  continual  fomentations  with 
warm  water,  or  a  decoction  of  poppies  must  be  prescribed;  a 
eeton  inserted  behind  the  ear,  and,  in  addition  to  a  brisk 
cathartic,  small  and  repeated  doses  of  the  tincture  of  aconite,  or 
s  solution  of  morphia,  are  to  be  administered. 

When  the  cause  is  constitutional,  the  general  health  of  the 
^dog  must  be  attended  to,  and  in  some  cases  I  have  found  it 
necessaiy  to^prescribe  a  continuance  of  tonic  alteratives,  such  as 
the  liquor  arsenicalis,  with  an  occasional  aperient 
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Tniis^^an'^abraded^or'^wound ed  condition  of  the  tip  of  tiie] 
mtt/ansing  from  accidental  injury,  or  from  the  dog,  especially  a 
vrate^^og,  violentiy  shaking  his  head  and  ears.  Hardy  is  this 
affection  found  in  any  but  long-eared  dogs,  and  in  them,  owing  to . 
%he.liabit  pf  shaking  the  head^  it  is  almost  an  incurable  disease. 
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Tlie  abrasion  or  wound  may  at  fiist  be  excoe^lnglj  small,  it 
mere  braise  on  the  border  of  the^ear ;  but  after  a  time  the  tip  of 
the  ear  commences  to  spilt,  the  cleavage  being  increased  hj  tlio 
repeated  shakings  of  the  head  and  violent  flapping  of  the  eaisL 
The  treatment  must  first  be  directed  to  the  prevention  of  this 
shaking,  and  for  this  purpose  a  net-cap  must  be  fastened  around 
the  dog's  head  and  ears.  A  French  authority  recommends  the 
application  of  a  blister  over  the  external  surface  of  the  ear. 
This  allays  the  intolerable  itching,  and  substitutes  a  smsiil  pain, 
which  prevents  the  shaking  of  the  ear.  This  precaution  against 
further  injury,  with  cleanliness,  a  purgative,  regular  food  and 
exercise,  a  gentle  touch  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and,  as  in  in- 
ternal canker,  preventing  the  dog  from  "  taking  the  water,*  will 
generally  effect  a  cure.  If  the  ear  be  split  to  any  depth,  and  if, 
after  a  recovery  and  removal  of  the  cap,  the  wound  again  begins 
to  spread,  the  edges  of  the  cleft  must  be  pared  and  brought 
together  by  fine — metallic— -sutures,  and  at  the  same  time  all 
diseased  portions  upon  the  tip  removed  with  the  knife.  If  the 
edges  do  not  completely  imite  after  one  operation,  it  must  be 
repeated  until  they  do  so ;  and  failing  to  cure  by  these  meana^ 
the  dog  must  be  "  cropped." 


POLL-EVIU 

This  is  a  fistulous  ulcer  situated  on  the  supero-posterior  por- 
tion  of  the  cranium  ^immediately  behind  the  ears  of  the  horse, 
and  is  caused  by  accidental  violence,  or  by  the  habitual  use  of 
a  tight  bearing-rein. 

At  the  first  stage  it  may  be  recognised  as  a  soft  fluctuating 
tumour  surrounded  by  inflammatory  swelling,  enlargement  of 
the  superior  cervical.lympha*-ics,  and  stiffness  of  the  neck ;  or 
the  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  tissue  may  have  subsided^ 
leaving  a  prominent  swelling — a  serous  abscess. 

Treatment  proper  Ic/ore  ptu  is  formed. — ^Reduce  the  inflam- 
mation, if  present,  by  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the 
part,  and  by  the  administration  of  purgatives  internally.  When 
the  inflammation  is  overcome,  reduce  the  swelling  by  friciion 
with  iodine,  hut  do  not  puncture;  but  if  suppuration  is  esta- 
blialied,  the  abscess  cannot  be  opened  too  soon,  and  *  t  Is  best  to 
make  the  incision  at  its  base«  to  allow  the  pus  to  escape  from 
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its  most  inferior  part.'  For  this  purpose,  a  free  incision  is  to  be 
made,  and  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  close  too  soon ;  fomenta- 
ticAS  are  to  be  repeatedly  applied,  but  no  special  applicatioa 
is  required,  the  ordinary  treatment  for  abscess  being  all  that  is 
.necessary. 

If  the  abscess  has  already  burst,  is  discharging  a  fcetid  un- 
healthy pus,  and  the  opening  is  surrounded  trith  fungous  granula- 
tions, the  disease  will  be  found  to  have  assumed  a  most  for- 
midable aspect ;  for  not  only  will  the  subcutaneous  areolar  and 
muscular  tissues  be  involved,  but  the  ligamadum  nuduB  also: 
which,  being  tough  and  elastic,  imprisons  the  pus,  causing  it  to 
burrow  in  various  directions,  and,  having  a  low  organixation,  its 
healing  powers  are  exceedingly  torpid.  The  treatment  of  a  case 
of  this  description  is  a  matter  of  some  diificulty,  and  to  be  Com- 
plete, a  thorough  examination  must  be  made  with  the  probe  of 
all  the  fistulous  ulcers  and  sinuses.  These  must  be  freely  laid 
open  to  their  very  base,  and  the  whole  dressed  with  a  solution  of 
the  bichloride  of  mercury,  thef«>chloride  of  xinc,  or  the  muriate  of 
antimony;  a  thiit  layer  of  the  parts  laid  open  will  thus  be 
destroyed,  and  the  whole  converted  into  a  common  wound.^^  The 
repeated  applications  of  caustics  and  escharotics  are  not  rec^uired, 
indeed  they  do  much  harm ;  when  once  the  part  is  concerted 
into  a  healthy-looking  wound,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  it 
clean,  dress  with  mild  astringents,  and  prevent  the  openings  fr(xn 
closing  too  quickly.  y 

In  many  cases,  setons  inserted  from  the  original  opening$along 
the  direction  of  the  fistula,  and  brought  out  upon  the  oj^posite 
side  of  the  i>oll,  are  very  successful;  but  if  there  be  many  sinuses, 
the  seton  treatment  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  it  is  better 
to  use  the  knife  freely. 

When  poU-evil  is  caused  by  the  bearing-rein,  it  is  deep- 
seated,  perhaps  involving  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  occipito- 
atloidean  articulation,  and  some  cases  have  terminated  in 
anchylosis  of  this  joint,  causing  the  animal  to  be  permanently 
stifr-'necked.  in  some  instances  the  ulcerative  process  has 
penetrated  the  capsules  of  tlie  first  or  second  cervical  articula- 
tions, causing  sudden  death  by  pressure  upon  the  medulla 
spinalis ;  in  others,  pieces  of  the  bones  become  detached,  keep- 
ing up  the  irritation  and  formation  of  pus;  these  must  be 
searched  for  and  carefully  removed. 
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USTDLOUS  WITllEXa 

Kstoloiis  withen  resembles  poU-evil  in  all  particulars  except 
its  seal  It  is  caused  by  bruises  from  ill-fitting  saddles ;  bat 
seme  hones,  from  the  conform Aiion  of  the  withers,  ara  more 
prone  to  be  thus  injured  than  ofhera.  Horses  with  high  withers 
|aie  paiticuLuly  liable  to  the  injury.  Sometimes  the  spines  ol\ 
jtbe  dorsal  yertehns  become  affected  with  chronic  inflammation 
from  repeated  bruisings ;  their  extremities  spread  out,  or  some 
iportions  of  them  become  necrosed.  These  are  oomplicationfr 
which  must  be  prorided  for  in  the  treatment^  which  ia  to  bis 
conducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  for  poll-evil,  namely^ 
to  make  a  depending  orifice  for  the  discharge  of  purulent  matter, 
jeither  by  srton,  incision,  or  by  a  counter-opening  made  at  apoint- 
!below  the  bottom  of  the  sinua. 

DrfLAMMAXIOSr  07  TUX  JUGUULB  TEOT. 

Inflammation  of  the  jugular  Tein  occurs  as  a  sequel  to  blooding 
phlebotomy),  and  is  due  to  a  constitutional  predisposition  to^ 
local  inflammation — as  in  thi^  condition  co-existent  with  acute 
laminitis — accidental  disturbance  of  the  wound  after  the  opem* 
tion,  or  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

In  order  to  secure  the  healing  of  the  puncture  mode  by  tiiet. 
lancet  or  fleam,  by  immediate  union,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
lips  of  the  wound  immediately  and  closely  together.  The  blood,, 
if  any,  on  its  sur&oe  is  thus  pressed  out,  and  the  divided  blood* 
vessds  and  nerves  are  brought  into  perfect  contact  Union 
may  thus  be  effected  in  a  few  hourSb  Jf  this  method  of  unioa 
is  not  secured,  the  wound  may  heal  by  the  adhesive  inflamma* 
tion;  but  if  suppuration  occur,  the  inflammation  will  in  all 
probability  extend  to  the  coats  of  tiie  vein. 

The  mors  immediate  causes  of  phlebitis  are  said  to  bo,  using- 
a  rusty  fleam,  bungling  in  performing  the  operation,  or  from  the 
animal  rubbing  the  pin  against  the  stall  or  manger. 

Paihologif. — Inflammation  of  a  vein  is  characterised  by  &. 
reddening  of  all  its  coats,  owing  to  congestion  of  its  rcras 
viuantm;  an  exudation  is  poured  out  from  the  coats  of  the* 
vein,  which,  along  with  its  contents,  forms  a  solid  coogulum. 
The  experiments  of  Geadiin  go  to  prove  that  the  dot  is  not* 
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wholly  due  to  coagulation  of  the  blood  coDtained  in  the  inflamed 
portion  of  the  vein ;  for  he  found,  when  a  portion  of  a  vein  wasc 
insulated  by  securing  it  betwe^nn  two  ligatures^  emptied  of  it»* 
blood,  and  inflammation  excited  by  an  irritant  injection,  that  ai 
plastic  solid  substance  was  formed,  which  filled  up  the  whole 
calibie  of  the  vesseL  In  some  instamses  the  plug  is  formed  of 
concentric  layers  of  straw-coloured  lymph;  with  a  dark  san* 
guineous  clot  in  its  centre.  At  first  the  clot  is  but  loosely 
attached  to  the  interior  of  the  yessel,  but  subsequently  it  be- 
comes more  strongly  adherent,  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue^ 
infiltrated  with  seroQi,  and  that  in  contact  with  the  vein  ad-> 
herent  to  it  by  a  fibrinous  exudate.  In  this  manner  the  vein, 
and  sunoimding  textures  are  firmly  xmited. 

Traumatic  inflammation  of  the  jugular  vein  is  always  circum-^ 
scribed — sometimes  *  tuppurative*'  sometimes  " fibrinous."  The 
thrombus  or  coagulum  extends'in  an  upward  direction  (from  the^ 
wound)  considerably  beyond  the  primary  seat  of  thfa  inflamma^ 
tion,  and  terminates  in  a  conical  point  The  inflammation  may 
terminate  by  this  clot  becoming  organized,  and  the  vein  con- 
verted into  an  impervious  cord,  without  the  advent  of  the  sup*^ 
purative  process ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  one  or  two  cir^ 
cumscribed  swellings  appear  along  the  course  of  the  coagulum, 
in  which  fluctuation  and  the  other  characters  of  abscesses  may 
be  detected.  The  pus  in  these  abscesses  is  confined  by  a. 
coagulum,  above  and  below,  which  forms  a  barrier  to  its  admis- 
sion into  the  general  circulation.  ^ 

Whilst  these  changes  are  going  on  in  the  inflamed  vein,  the 
lips  of  the  wound  are  separated,  everted,  are  redder  than  natural, 
and  discharge  a  sanious  material,  mingled  with  blood ;  the  sur- 
rounding parts  also  are  in  a  state  of  tumefaction  and  tension,, 
^whilst  the  vein  in  its  course  towards  the  head  conveys  the 
tsensation  to  the  fingers  of  a  hard  <x>Td  of  considerable  thickness. 

It  seems  peculiar  that  the  formation  of  the  thrombus  or  clot 
•should  extend  towards  the  head  and  from  the  heart  in  inflam- 
imation  of  the  jugulars,  and  towards  the  heart  when  other  veins,, 
such  as  the  brachials  or  saphenie,  are  accidentally  infl^imed.  We 
sie  not  to  au]ipo8e  that  the  inflammation  does  not  ex^nd  below 
SB  well  as  above  the  puncture  in  phlebitis  of  the  jogular;  in- 
deed, a  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel  can  be  distinctly 
felt  through  tlie  akin,  but  the  obUtemting  clot  is  not  found 
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Below  the  seat  of  puncture ;  and  Mr.  Perciyall,  in  treating  on  Hm 
subject,  has  been  at  much  pains  to  account  fcr  this  peculiar  dis-^ 
position  in  the  inflammation  to  extend  so  generally  towards  the 
head  when  the  jugular  is  punctured,  and  towards  the  heart  when 
it  takes  place  in  any  other  vein;  being  in  the  one  instance 
against  the  course  of  the  circulation,  and  in  the  other  with  it,  as 
is  invariably  seen  in  tlie  human  being.  To  reconcile  these  seem- 
ing discrepancies,  llr,  Percivall  observes,  *  that  although  the  ch^ 
Mtruded  staU  of  the  vessel  is  not  the  exciting  cause  of  the  in- 
flammation, it  invariably  directs  the  course  of  it.  It  therefore 
remained  to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  obstruction  was  pre- 
vented in  the  previaua  course  of  other  veins  similarly  affected, 
as  the  saphena  and  plate  vein  of  the  horse,  and  the  basilic  and 
cephalic  of  the  human.**  Xowtheseveins,Mr.Percivall  ingeniously 
argudb,  freely  anastomosing  with  contiguous  trunks,  preserve  a 
continual  flow  of  blood  up  to  the  obliterated  part ;  but  above 
this,  such  anastomosis  does  not  exist, the  communicating  branches 
being  few  and  small ;  consequently,  the  blood  remains  to  coagu- 
late and  to  continue  the  disease.  The  jugular  is  similarly  situated 
upwards,  for  it  has  no  anastomosis  to  carry  o£P  the  obstructed 
blood  above  the  puncture,  in  which  direction,  therefore,  the  in- 
flammation proceeds,  the  obstruction  being  prevented  downwards 
towards  the  heart ;  for,  having  .once  emptied  itself,  the  inflam- 
mation and  tumefaction  will  prevent  its  receiving  more  blood,  by 
which  means  no  offending  coagulum  remains.  Thus  Mr.  Percivall 
aigues  that  the  deviation  from  what  is  considered  as  a  fixed  law 
m  human  pathology — that  this  injiammaiion  always  oeeasiotts 
Miteraiicn  in  ihs  vein  towards  the  heart — is  thus  reconciled,  and 
that  "  the  same  cause  is  operating  under  different  ciroumstancea." 
—Lectures,  toL  i,  p- 103. 

Speaking  to  Professor  S])ence  of  this  peculiar  tendency  in  the 
clot  to  extend  upwaixls  in  inflammation  of  the  jiigulaiB,  he  kindly 
showed  me  a  specimen  of  inflammation  of  these  veins  in  man, 
where  the  thrombi  extended  upwards  even  to  the  o*anial  sinmses. 
From  this  circumstance  1  think  wo  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
same  law  applies  in  man  as  in  the  horse. 

Tlie  best  treatment  for  circumscribed  phlebitis  is  the  appli- 
cation of  a  smart  canthariJes  blister  along  tlio  course  of  tlie  in- 
flamed part,  and  a  cure  will  bo  effected  in  a  very  short  time.^ 
Tho  blister  is  to  bo  applied  whether  suppuration  be  present  or 
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otherwise.  If  abscesses  have  already  formed,  thcj  xntist  be 
opened  before  the  blister  is  applied,  for  if  this  precaution  be 
not  taken,  the  pus  may  break  down  the  barrier  which  surrounds 
it,  thus  entering  the  circulation,  and  leading  to  very  serious  of 
even  iatal  consequences. 

I  find  that  writers  upon  human  surgery  recommend  Icedies, 
fomentations,  poultices,  and  other  methods  of  treatment  which 
— ^in  veterinary  practice,  at  least — have  been  found  to  retard 
the  healing  process,  and  I  would  suggest  very  respectfully  that 
the  method  by  blisteipg  is  worthy  of  their  consideration. 

Inflammation  of  the  jugular  always  terminates  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  vessel  into  an  impervious  cord,  by  the  organization 
•of  the  clot;  and  for  this  reason  a  horse  having  suffered  from  it 
should  not  be  turned  out  to  grass,  as  the  collateral  circulation 
seems  to  be  insufficient  to  convey  the  blood  from  the  head  whilst 
it  is  kept  in  the  depending  position  during  grazing ;  and  as  a 
consequence  much  serum  is  efifused  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the 
face,  cheeks,  lips,  and  nostrils,  interfering  with  the  process  of 
mastication;  and  by  diminishing  the  calibre  of  the  nostrils,  pre- 
venting the  due  admission  of  air  into  the  lungs. 


DIFFUSE  ^LEBinS. 

This  originates  from  irritation  of  a  vein,  as  from  punctured 
^oun]^  in  their  vicinity,  or  it  may  supervene  on  the  circum- 
scribed form,  the  barrier' to  the  admission  of  the  pus — already 
described — giving  way  from  some  cause.  The  symptoms  differ 
:firom  those  of  the  circumscribed  form  by  extension  of  the  swell- 
ing along  the  course  of  the  vein,  swelling  of  the  lymphatics, 
scute  cedema,  and  tension  of  the  part  resembling  an  erysipela- 
tous inflammation. 

In  acute  diffuse  phlebitis  the  inflammation  extends  along  the 
lining  membrane;  fibrinous  deposits  are  formed  in  various 
parts,  and  even  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  In  other  cases, 
where  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  slower,  the  joints  become 
affected  by  purulent  dei>osits. 

Wherever  there  is  extensive  venous  circulation,  as  in  the 
lungs,  Uver,  joints,  and  intermuscular  areolar*  tissue,  there 
venous  ccngestion  and  effusion  take  place;  inflammacinn  and 
mbicssaea  follow.     The  following  case  may  advantageously  1)4 
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here  noted : — ^A  mare,  whilst  being  fastened  to  the  carriage,  rait 
awaj ;  the  carriage  was  canght  hj  a  protruding  wall,  and  she  was 
thrown  with  violence,  the  elbow  and  arm  being  lacerated  exten^ 
cively.  The  wounds  were  treated  with  care.  On  the  third  day 
the  patient  commenced  to  shiver ;  the  swelling  increased  to  a 
great  extent,  the  leg  down  to  the  foot  having  the  appearance  of 
a  tense  csdematous  infiltration,  the  shoulder  and  neck  rapidly 
assuming  the  same  condition:  the  breathing  became  hurried, 
the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble ;  the  appetite  entirely  left  her ;  and 
from  this  time  she  rapidly  sank,  and  died  in  two  days.  The 
pod  mortem  revealed  the  lungs  in  a  state  of  excessive  con- 
gestion, and  permeated  almost  throughout  with  commencing 
suppuration;  the  cav»,  jugular,  axillary,  radial,  brachial, 
humeral,  metacarpal,  and  even  plantar  veins  of  that  side  were 
found  inflamed  throughout,  their  coats  congested,  thickened, 
and  surrounded  by  a  semi-purulent  fibrinous  deposit^  whibt 
fibrinous  clots  were  foimd  within  them.  The  elbow,  knee,  and 
fetlock  joints  were  highly  inflamed,  and  contained  muob 
unhealthy  synovia.  The  onset  of  phlebitis  is  characterised  by 
a  fit  of  rigor,  succeeded  by  great  constitutional  disturbance  and 
the  symptoms  already  mentioned 


TnaoMBUS. 

Occasionally  after  the  operation  of  bleeding  there  is  extravasa-- 
tion  of  b!ood  into  the  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the  puncture, 
including  considerable  swelling  of  the  ports;  this  is  called  a 
thrombus,  and  is  caused  by  the  ox)erator  drawing  the  skin  too 
far  out  whilst  introducing  the  pin ;  by  the  opening  in  the  skin 
being  too  small  to  allow  the  free  escape  of  the  blood,  or  by  the 
vein  being  loosely  attached  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  rolling 
during  the  operation.  However,  no  bad  consequences  follow  if 
the  opening  be  closed,  a  cold  wet  sponge  held  to  the  part  for  a. 
short  time,  and  the  animal's  head  tied  to  the  rack. 


VABICOSE  VEINS 

Are  not  frequently  seen  in  the  lower  animals.  Occasionally 
the  jugular  presents  a  varicose  dilatation  after  it  has  been  Ued 
from,  as  if  its  coats  had  been  weakened  at  the  part  by  tha^ 
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operation.  The  sapbena  is  sometimes  dilated  hy  pressure  ot  a 
"  bone-spavin/'  or  by  very  prominent  cuneiform  bones.  A  case 
of  a  very  large  variz  on  the  course  of  the  saphena  was  published 
in  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Review,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  Birmingham. 

The  veins  of  the  extremities  of  homed  cattle  present  varicose 
dilatations  along  their  course  in  the  form  of  sacculated  or 
knotty  protuberances  on  various  parts  of  the  vessels ;  the  con- 
tained blood  is  at  first  in  a  fluid  state ;  but  an  alteration  not 
unfrequently  occurs,  the  blood  coagulates,  and  the  vessel 
becomes  obstructed. 

The  formation  of  these  coagiila  is  an  effect  of  inflammation 
in  the  coats  of  the  vein  ;  this  inflammation  may  be  slight,  or  it 
may  run  on  to  suppuration,  giving  rise  to  small  abscesses.  T 
have  repeatedly  met  with  this  form  of  phlebitis  in  cattle  under- 
fed and  kept  in  wet,  cold  situations.  It  seems  to  arise  from 
debility  of  the  circulation,  and  relaxation  or  want  of  tone  in  the 
coats  of  the  vessels. 

The  treatment  for  dilatations  without  inflammation  ^^ 
Better  food,  warmth,  and  comfort;  tonics,  and  pressure  by 
bandages;  and,  in  addition,  when  suppuration  is  established, 
the  abscesses  are  to  be  opened,  and  blisters  applied,  but  no 
pressure. 

If  a  large  varix,  without  any  tendency  to  inflammation  and 
formation  of  a  clot,  should  be  met  with  by  the  veterinary  practi- 
tioner, the  vein  is  to  be  obliterated ;  and  the  method  at  present 
adopted  is  to  introduce  two  needles,  one  above  and  one  below 
the  dilatation,  kept  in  these  positions  by  a  thread  tied  around 
them  so  as  to  cause  mediate  pressure  on  the  venous  coats.  Tlie 
needles  are  not  removed,  but  allowed  to  ulcerate  llieir  way 
tlirough.  Care  must  be  token  not  to  introduce  the  neei:llcs  into 
the  vein,  but  underneath  it,  so  as  to  ensure  tlmt  the  circulation 
is  absolutely  cut  off. 


PHLinvoLnxs. 

PJJAolUea  or  Vein-Stones — Concretions  have  been  found  in 

dilated  veins  in  the  neck,  and  other  parts.     They  are  formed 

by  the  calcareous  degeneration  of  coagula,  and  are  composed  of 

the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.    An  interesting  case  ia 

;ported  in  MoBTOir'a  work.  On  Calculous  Concretions. 
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ENTSAKCE  OF  AIR  CTTO  VEHIS. 

Air  rapidly  injected  into  a  rein  causos  immodiate  death,  but 
if  injected  Blowly  it  only  causes  great  distress.  The  accidental 
.admission  of  air  into  the  reins  has  often  resulted  in  a  fatal 
termination,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  knowledge  so 
gained,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  old  or  otherwise  worthless 
horses  by  this  easy  mode  of  death.  An  accidental  admission  of 
air  into  a  rein,  causing  death,  may  ooour  after  bleedin«; ;  for 
example,  if  the  pressure  upon  the  jugidar  which  is  maintainea 
by  the  finger  or  vessel  containing  the  blood  be  suddenly  with- 
drawn, a  Taouum  is  formed,  into  which  the  air  rushes  mth  a 
hissing,  gurgling,  or  sucking  sound.  The  animal  is  suddenly 
seized  with  symptoms  of  faintnesa  and  oonvulsiye  breathing; 
falls,  and  perhaps  immediately  dies^  In  other  Instanoes  the 
fatal  termination  is  not  so  rapid,  but  a  $:reat  faintness  seems  to 
ovei^coDie  the  animal..  He  may  fall  and  breathe  with  difficulty ; 
a  churning  noise  is  said  to  bo  heard  at  the  heart,  tlie  action  of 
which  is  extremely  feeble.  If  the  quantity  of  air  which  has 
entered  is  but  small,  the  animal  may  rally ;  but  more  copious 
entrance  causes  death  by  syncope;  in  some  cases  there  are 
convulsions,  whilst  in  others  death  seems  to  be  due  to  mere 
exhaustion. 

The  mode  of  deatli  is  aa  follows: — The  blood  becoming 
mingled  with  air,  assumes  a  frothy  diaraoter  in  the  right 
ventricle ;  it  is  sent  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  becomes 
more  or  less  arrested  in  tlie  pulmonic  capillaries,  in  consequence 
of  the  right  ventricle  being  unable  to  overcome  the  mechanical 
obstacle  presented  by  air-bubbles  in  these  vessela  The  quantity 
of  blood  transmitted  through  the  lungs  for  the  systemio 
circulation  grows  less  and  less,  according  to  tlieincrease  of 
oljstruction  and  arrest  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
lungs.  The  supply  to  the  head  is  inadequate  to  afford  due 
stimulus  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  syncope  results.  If  circu- 
lation be  not  restored,  tliis  continues;  tlie  respiratory  move- 
ments tlien  cease,  and  life  becomes  extinct;  tlie  heart  last 
failing  in  its  action  from  want  of  its  necessary  stimulus — ^the 
blood. 

From  some  exporimeuts  made  by  me  and  one  of  my  pupils 
(Mr.  Ilutchcou),  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  air  was  eliiuinatod 
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into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  Itings,  constituting  interlobular 
euipliysema,  and  tliat  the  inspiratory  movement  was  performed 
with  greater  difficulty  than  the  expiratory. 

T?u  Causi, — "  Owing  to  the  tendency  to  the  formation"  of  a 
vacuum  in  the  pericardium  during  inspiration,  there  is,  during 
that  process,  a  suction  action,  called  by  some  '  venous  inspira- 
tion,'in  tlie  veins,  within  and  near  the  thorax,  extending  to  a 
limited  extent  only,  and  ceasing  where  the  coats  of  the  veins 
collapse.  The  space  in  which  this  suction  action  exists  is  that 
in  which  venous  flux  and  reflux  are  perceptible.  Accordingly, 
it  is  found  that  the  accident  has  always  occurred  when  veins 
have  been  opened  in  the  cervical  and  brachial  regions." — 
(Spexce.) 

To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  accident,  after  the  operation 
of  phlebotomy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  pressure  from 
the  vein  slowly  and  carefully;  but  should  it  occur,  and  not 
prove  immediately  fatal,  the  treatment  should  be  directed  to 
maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  blood  to  the  head.  For  this 
purpose  stimulants  are  to  be  administered ;  and  if  the  animal 
falls,  he  is  to  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  position ;  frictions  are  to 
be  applied  to  the  extremities ;  and  should  the  urgent  symptoma 
poaa  away,  the  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  with  the  view  of 
proventing  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a  sequel 
which,  experience  has  shown,  is  apt  to  ensue. 

Tlie  subject  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  a  eSmmission 
appointed  by  the  French  Academy,  and  by  the  lahottza  of 
Magendie^  Ajnussat^  Wattmau.  and  Connack. 


•P 
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DISEASES  OF  TOE  ARTERIES  AXD  LYMFHATIGS. 

[mSBASXS  OF  tva  AHTERIBS — ▲RTEBmS — SITBOLIBIC — AVEUBXBU-^ 
TE0B  AVEURtSX — THB  DISSECTINQ  AHBimiBX — FAL8B  AJTBU- 
RISK — ANBUBISXAL  TARIX — TARICOSB  ANBURISai — DEQBVB&A- 
nOB  07  THB  ARTBRIAL  00AT8 — OALOARBOUfl^  CARTILAOnrOir^ 
ABD  FATTT  BBaENBRATIOB — ISJVBIBa  XO  ABTBRIB8 — IBFLAX- 

I  XATIOB  dt  THB  AB80RBBBT8. 

ABTXRIUB. 

IxFLAimAnov  of  the  arteries  is  a  rare  afTeotioR  in  the  Io\rer 
animala.  CaBea  6f  iRflammation  of  the  iliao  arteries  aie»  lioweTer, 
recorded^  and  I  hare  seen  instances  of  it  There  is  a  fine  speci- 
men in  the  College  Ifusexun,  and  the  history  of  the  ease  fiom 
which  it  was  obtained  is  contained  in  the  following  letters— 

ILetiirfrcm  ih$  laU  Profcuot  Barlow  to  J>r.  Oairiiur. 
*•  1  PXLUO  8tbsr»  ISa  DKtfifcr  ISO. 

'  ^Mt  Dear  Sib — I  have  recently  met  with  a  few  instances 
in  which  arteries  of  considerable  size  hare  been  almost  entirdj 
plugged  up  with  fibrinous  clots,  firmly  adherent  to  their  walla. 
I  In  these  cases,  during  life,  there  was  sometimes  TisiUe^  but 
unexplained,  atrophy  of  certain  muscles  in  regions  specially 
supplied  by  such  vessels ;  and  sometimes,  when  a  main  trunk, 
such  as  the  aorta  posterior,  became  thus  plugged,  there  was 
palsy  of  the  hind  parts  (of  course,  I  speak  of  the  horse).  At 
first  I  fancied  these  things  to  possess  no  material  interest^  and 
did  not  preserve  the  vessels.  However,  tliis  day  week,  a  pony 
greatly  disabled  behind,  but  not  completely  paralytic,  was 
brought  for  dissection.  I  found  a  large  plug  of  adherent  fibrine 
in  tlie  aorta  ix>st.,  just  where  this  vessel  divides  into  two  iliaus 
on  each  side.    (In  the  horse,  you  will  remember,  there  is  u^ , 
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'eommon  iliac,  Imt  the  aorta  i)Ost.  divides  into  isvemal  and 
external  iUacs).  This  ping  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  roof  of 
the  artery;  that  is,  to  that  part  lying  in  contact  with  the 
TertebrsB.  It  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  ohstmct  the  stream 
of  blood  completely,  but  it  must  have  caused  a  material  lessening 
of  the  stream.  The  internal  iliacs,  however,  were  completely 
plugged  up,  and  the  outside  of  the  fibrinous  clot  was  adherent 
to  their  walls — ^in  many  places  all  the  way  round.  In  one 
place  especially^  a  calcifying  process  is  taking  place  in  the 
coagulum.  If  such  things  are  not  already  too  familiar  to  you, 
I  wish  you  would  look  in  at  Clyde  Street'  any  day  before  two 
pjc,  for  the  condition  is  to  me  somewhat  new. — Yours  very 
truly,  JoHK  Baklow." 

In  all  the  instances  recorded  of  arteritis  in  the  horse,  the 
disease  was  of  a  chronic  and  limited  character,  invading  a  por- 
tion, more  or  less  in  extent,  of  one,  or  at  most  two,  large  arteries 
and  their  branches.  The  diffuse  suppurative  arteritis  described 
by  writers  iq)on  human  surgery,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
is  quite  unknown.  Arteritis  is  generally  caused  by  an  injury, 
though  such  may  not  generally  be  traceable.  The  Hiac  Arteries, 
and  more  especiaUy  their  branches,  are  imbedded  in  veiy  powerful 
muscles,  and  during  the  violent  contractions  of  those  muscles 
are  liable  to  be  injured,  the  result  of  the  injury  being  inflam- 
mation ;  exudation  from  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  forming  the 
nucleus  of  a  clot;  the  dot  being,  as  in  phlebitis,  composed  of 
lymph  exuded  from  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  o£  coagulated 
Uood.  The  formation  of  the  coagulum  always  begins  at  some 
definite  fixed  spot,  and  points  to  some  source  of  local  iiritation ; 
from  this  it  extends  until  the  artery  is  plugged  up  to  its  origin 
from  the  parent  trunk. 

The  symptoms  of  plugging  of  the  external  iliacs  are  coldness 
lof  the  extremity,  with  muscular  debility,  which  increases  with 
exercise,  and  atrophy  of  them ;  and  should  the  arteries  of  both 
sides  be  plugged,  the  symptoms  simulate  those  of  paraplegia.  The 
diagnostic  sign,  however,  is  absence*  of  pulsation  in  the  artery, 
detectable  by  examination  per  rectum.  The  loss  of  blood 
supply  to  the  extremity  furnished  by  these  arteries  is  not 
sufficient  to  cause  gangrene;  a  modified  circulation  being 
maintained  by  branches  of  other  arteries,  which  anastomose 
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with  those  of  tho  occluded  vessels.  The  want  of  circabttion  » 
scarcely  shown  during  repose ;  there  seems  to  be  but  a  slight 
degree  of  muscular  debility ;  but  when  the  animal  ia  compelled 
to  move,  he  immediately  exhibits  signs  of  inability. 

Virchow,  in  his  work  on  Ccllvlar  PatJioIoji/,  describes  the 
process  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  under  th» 
term  "thrombosis."  A  clot  so  formed  he  calls  a  thrombus,  and. 
the  impidsion  or  projection  onward  of  a  clot  or  thrombua^ 
detached  from  the  walls  or  valves  of  the  vascular  system,  is 
described  by  him  under  the  term  •*  embolism," 

Thrombi  may  be  propelled  from  the  heart  to  the  arterial 
peripheric  vessels,  or  they  may  form  in  veins  and  travel  to  th» 
heart. 

He  says : — ^  As  long,  however,  as  the  thrombus  is  confinet 
to  a  branch  vessel,  so  long  the  body  is  not  exposed  to  any 
particular  danger ;  the  worst  that  can  happen  is,  that,  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  peri  or  meso  phlebitis,  an  abscess  may  form  ani 
open  externally.  Only,  the  greater  number  of  thrombi  in  tim 
small  branches  do  not  content  themselves  with  advancing  up  ta 
the  level  of  the  main  trunk,  but  pretty  constantly  new  ma«a» 
of  coogulum  deposit  themselves  in  the  blood  upon  the  end  of 
the  thrombus,  layer  after  layer;  the  thrqmbus  is  prolonged 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  branch  into  the  trunk  in  the  direction 
of  the  current  of  the  blood,  shoots  out  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
cylinder  farther  and  farther,  and  becomes  continually  larger 
and  larger.  Soon  this  prolcmgcd  tlirombus  no  longer  bears 
any  proportion  to  the  original  thrombus  from  which  it  proceeds 
From  a  lumbar  vein,  for  example,  a  plug  may  extend  iuto  the 
vena  cava  as  thick  as  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

"It  is  these  prolonged  plugs  that  constitute  the  source  of 
real  danger,  as  the  stream  of  blood  may  detach  minute  portion^ 
hurry  them  fiway  with  it,  and  wedge  them  tightly  into  tho 
nearest  system  of  arteries  or  capillaries. 

"Many  cases  of  sudden  death  that  would  otherwise  be 
inexplicable,  are  thus  accounted  for."  Tlie  questioa  is  one  of 
importance  to  the  veterinarian,  and  is  well  worthy  of  further 
study. 

In  the  human  subject  clots  occasionally  originate  from  verjr 
trivial  local  causes,  chilblains  even  being  the  starting-poink 
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Haj  not  causes  as  trivial  as  tliis  operate  in.prodiiciug^£EttaL 
results  in  the  lower  animals  t 

I  tliiuk  that  in  no  case  of  swelled  legs,  enlarged  glands^ 
subacute  inflammation,  or  hardening  over  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics  or  superficial  reins,  should  the  possibility  of  a  faial 
termination  by  embolism  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  be  over- 
looked, or  the  possible  supervention  of  suppurative  phlebitTa 
Professor  Gamgee,  in  his  Domedie  Animals  in  Health  and 
IHuaae,  mentions  a  case  of  embolism  supervening  upon  the 
ins^ion  of  a  seton  for  the  cure  of  bone-spavin. 

In  farcy — ^a  disease  where  the  lymphatics  are  inflamed — I 
have  invariably  discovered  coagula  in  the  splenic  vessels,  theso 
liaving  been  originally  formed  in  the  veins  closely  connected 
with  the  inflamed  lymphatics,  conveyed  to  the  heart  in  small 
detoched  particles  by  the  returning  stream  of  blood,  propelled 
fit>m  thence  into  the  arterial  system,  and  deposited  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  spleen  and  other  organs.  In  epizootic 
cellulitis — a  disease  characterised  by  diffuse  inflammation  of 
sreolar  tissue— death  frequently  occurs,  when  the  animal  is  to 
all  appearance  recovering,  from  embolism  to  the  right  side 
of  the  heait;  whilst  in  other  instances  of , the  same  disease  the 
thrombi  have  been  propelled  from  the  heart  to  the  cerebral 
•iiteries,  and  death  has  resulted  from  coma,  or  from  a  slow 
degenerative  disease  of  the  brain,  ensuing  from  deficient  Uood 
supply. 

A  pulsating  tumour  containing  blood,  and  oommunicatiag  with 
the  interior  of  an  artery. 

Aneurisms  are  divided. into  true  and  false.     "  A  true  aneu* 
nsm  is  that  which  is  due  to  disease  of  the  arterial  texture^ 
whether  the  diseased  condition  be  a  degeneration  and  dilatation 
of  all  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  or  an  ulceration  of  *one  or  more  ol . 
them,  leading  to  dilatation  of  the  external  fibrous  coat 

"  A  false  anetuism  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  wounded 
artery,  the  blood,  prevented  from  escaping  externally,  beoominjC 
coagulated  in  the  areolar  tissue,  which  becomes  condensed,  and 
forma  a  sort  of  cyst^  though  generally  a  very  imperfect  cue. 
as  in  some  cases  the  force  of  the  blood-current  dissects  the 
textures  widely.    Xhe  wound  in  the  artery  remains  open,  and 
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enlarges  by  degrees,  so  that  pulsation' is  jio^jtliia  case  also  a 
marked  feature  in  the  tumour." — (Spence.) 

Many  oases  of  aneurism  in  the  horse  are  recor3e»l^aiKl  moat 
commonly  aneurisms  of  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery  and  pos-^ 
terior  aorta  have  been  met  with.  The  accompanying  drawing 
which  is  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the  possession  of  Profeaaos 
iWalley,  will  illustrate  the  common  situation  of  aneurism. 


Fio.  111. — Aneurunn  of  the  posterior  aortA,  with  e$iomomH 
dagentratioii  of  the  walU  ci  the  mm* 

c,  Aorta,  n«tiiral  tisa. 

h,  SmaU  dilatation,  with  the  oat  oncU  of^the  anterior  moMOn 
terio  and  oceliao  axis. 

€,  Lar^  aneuriamal  ■ae,  laid  open. 

There  are  records  of  scattered  cases  of  aneurism  in  lai^go 
numbers,  but  the  most  interesting  memoir  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject appeared  in  the  Vienna  Quarterly  of  Veterinary  Science 
for  1852,  by  I>r.  BruckmtUler.  It  refers  to  aneurism  of  the 
anterior  mesenteric  artery.  Hering  was  the  first  to  indicate 
the  frequency  of  this  lesion,  but  Gurlt  doubted  the  correctness 
of  Hering's  observations.  Bruckmtiller  examined  carefully, 
from  the  22d  May  to  the  30th  September  1851,  65  horses.* 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  frequency  of  this  aneurism,  and 
found  only  six  animals  perfectly  free  from  it;  59,  or '91  per 
cent.,  had  dilatation  of  the  mesenteric  artery  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  In  19  cases  there  was  simple  thickening  of  the* 
arterial  coats,  without  or  with  very  slight  dilatation ;  8  small 
aneurisms  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  a  hazel  nut;  29  larger, 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg ;  and 
3  with  hardening  of  the  coats.  The  ages  of  the  animals  varied 
from  six  to  twenty,  chiefly  from  six  to  eleven.  Aneurism  19 
therefore  not  a  very  rare,  but  a  very  common  disease  in  the 
horse ;  and  in  a  number  of  cases  of  mesenteric  aneurism  parasites 
are  found  occupying » recesses  in  ^jbhe  ^thickened ^coats,.     The. 
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parasite  is  a  variety  of  the  Strongylns — Strcngylua  amutius, 
varidatis  mincris — wluch  is  often  found  in  the  textures  of 
solipeds. 

With  reference  to  the  presence  of  parasites  in  the  anterior 
mesenteric  artery,  I  may  state  that  they  are  scarcely  ever 
absent  in  the  ass,  and  that  the  coats  of  tiie  vessel,  as  weU  as 
those  of  the  ccdiac  axis,  are  thickened— calcareous — and  pre- 
sent aneurismal  dilatations. 

In  the  investigation  of  obscure  causes  of  disease  in  the  horse, 
it  may  be  of  advantage  to  bear  in  mind  the  frequency  of 
aneurism. 

In  the  dog  I  have  witnessed  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  posterior 
aorta,  and  the  symptoms  are  much  better  developed  than  in  the 
horse.  In  the  dog  suffering  from  this  form  of  aneurism,  the 
pulsations  of  the  vessel  can  be  felt  by  laying  the  hand  upon  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen ;  in  fact,  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  arteiy  (pulsations)  can  be  both  seen  and  felt ;  a  thrill  is  also 
communicated  to  the  pulsations  of  the  femorals.  In  addition 
to  this  diagnostic  sign,  the  animal  suffers  from  marasmus, 
debility  of  the  muscles  of  the  hind  limbs,  loss  of  appetite,  add  a 
tendency  to  vomition. 

Treatmeni. — ^Aneurism  of  the  aorta,  mesenteric,  iliac,  or  other 
deep-seated  artery,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  surgical  interference ; 
in  the  dog  I  have,  however,  seen  beneficial  results  follow  the 
persistent  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  But  in 
the  more  external  aneurisms,  should  the  veterinarian  meet  with 
such  an  affection,  the  treatment  is  by  continuous  pressure,  or  by 
ligature,  and  in  veterinary  practice  the  operation  of  Hunter  is 
the  best  The  Hunterian  operation  is  performed  by  tying  the 
artery  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumour,  at  some  distance  fromr 
the  tumour  where  the  artery  is  most  accessible,  and  where  its- 
coats  are  most  free  from  disease.  After  the  operation,  the 
aneurismal  tumour  is  gradually  diminished  by  absorption ;  and 
wiUi  regard  to  tlie  main  trunk  on  which  the  aneurism  is  seated, 
It  has  been  found  in  hiunan  surgical  practice  that  it  has  becomoj 
obliterated  from  the  first  branch  above  the  L'gaturo  to  the  first; 
below  the  aneurism. 

The  method  of  operation  by  acupressure  is  now  generally 
practised  by  surgeons.  The  employment  of  the  catgut  suturo 
is  also  highly  spoken  o£    The  -catgut  is  dissolved  after  a  certain 
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time,  and  reznoYed  hj  absorption^  without  causing  Uie  nlceta&oa 
which  follows  the  common  thread  suture. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  an  artery  after  it  has  been  tied  are 
as  follows : — Plastic  exudation  takes  place  from  the  extremities, 
of  the  middle  and  inner  coats  at  the  line  of  deliqmation^  witli 
exudation  into  the  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the  artery.  It» 
different  coats  can  no  longer  be  distinguished ;  and  sooner  or 
later,  by  means  of  a  thin  exudation  of  lymph  exterior  to  the 
portion  of  coagulum  formed  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  the 
walls  of  the  artery  and  the  surroxinding  areolar  tissue  become 
condensed  into  one  mass,  in  which  original  parts  can  no  longer 
be  distinguished ;  and  by  the  organization  of  this  exudation  inta 
fibrous  tissue  the  artery  becomes  permanently  obliterated* 


THE  "DissEcrnro  aneuwsm,** 

Is  fortunately  a  rare  variety  even  in  the  human  being.  Tlii» 
form  of  aneurism  is  due  to  rupture  of  the  internal  and  middle 
coats  of  the  artery,  which  allows  the  blood  to  escape  outwards 
and  to  burrow  under  the  external  coat,  separating  it  from  tlie 
middle  coat,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity,  extending  in  some  cases  for 
a  considerable  distance  in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  involving- 
more  or  less  of  its  circumference.  It  is  gcuexally  met  with  in 
the  aorta,  and  is  a  cause  of  much  agony. 

Aneurism  of  a  large  artery,  such  as  the  aorta  or  mesenteric, 
may  cause  sudden  death  by  rupture  of  the  arterial  coats ;  the 
symptoms  boiiig  those  common  to  all  excessive  haemorrhages, 
namely,  rapid  sinking  of  the  vital  powers,  pallor  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  coldness  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  extremities, 
and  mouth, — the  animal  gencmlly,  before  dyiug,  emitting  a 
peculiar  shriek  of  agony. 

FALSE  AXECBIS^tS. 

Traumatic  or  false  aneurisms  may  be  diffuse  or  circumscribed. 
In  the  diffuse  the  blood  becomes  extravasated  in  the  tissues, 
forming  a  sort  of  flattened  mass  over  the  vessel,  which  com* 
lAunicates  to  it  a  feeling  of  pulsation. 

In  the  circumscribed,  the  areolar  tissue  surrounding  tlio 
opening  in  the  artery  becomes  condensed,  so  as  to  form  a  soc 
whicU  ilm!to  Iho  citiised  blood. 
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ANXUBISHAL  TABlX. 

When  a  direct  commTmicatioii  is  accidentally  or  ofherwiae 
made  between  an  arterial  and  yenoos  tmnk,  a  disease  may  le 
formed  wliich  is  called  "aneuriamal  varix!*  It  may  occur  on 
any  part  wliere  an  artery  and  vein  in  proximity  to  each  other 
ai-e  both  wounded  Three  wounds  axe  made  before  the  disease 
takes  place ;  for  example,  an  aneurismal  varix  may  occur  from 
venesection^  especially  when  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the 
jogolar;  a  large  fleam  being  used^  or  a  liuicet  plunged  too 
deeply,  the  vein  is  wounded  on  each  side,  and  the  carotid 
artery  is  penetrated ;  the  wound  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
vein  may  heal,  but  that  on  its  inner  side  and  that  in  the 
carotid  may  remain  open,  and  through  these  openings  a  com- 
munication is  established  between  the  two  vessels.  The  effects 
of  this  direct  ingress  of  the  arterial  blood  into  the  vein  causes 
the  latter  to  become  widened,  and  to  present  sao-like  dilata-' 
tions:  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  of  the  disease  becomes 
smaller,  and  its  coats  thinner,  whilst  on  the  proximal  side  of 
the  wound  it  is  usually  widened. 

The  symptoms  of  aneurismal  varix  are  the  swelled  condition 
of  the  vein,  the  feeble  pulsation  of  the  artery  beyond  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  and  a  thrill  or  hruU  being  perceptible  when  the  part 
is  auscultated. 

Tliis  form  of  aneurism  calls  for  no  specicl  remarks  as  to  treat- 
ment Horses  were  very  often  affected  with  it  in  the  days  of 
excessive  and  repeated  bleedings,  and  they  seemed  to  suffer  no 
inconvenience. 


VABIC08S  AITEUIUSX 

"  Differs  from  the  last  form  of  false  aneurism  by  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  vessels  being  indirect;  thus,  the  blood 
escaping  from  a  wound  in  the  artery  passes  into  the  suxvounding 
areolar  tisstie,  which  it  distends  into  a  sac»  and  from  this  sao 
it  is  discharged  into  a  vein. 

In  the  treatment  of  false  aneurism,  especially  <he  diffuse  form, 
the  flow  of  blood  into  tbe  tissue  must  be  arrested  by  cutting  down 
on  the  tumour,  cleaning  out  the  coagula,  and  tying  the  artery 
upon  both  sides  of  the  wounded  point    In  small  wounds  of 
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arteries,  and  "wbere  the  tumour  is  ciroumscribed,  a  K\n<Tng^ 
in  situations  vliere  it  can  be  firmly  applied,  may  suilLce  to 
arrest  the  hemorrhage  and  produce  the  closure  of  the  wound  in 
I  the  vessel 

I  have  rei)eatedl7  seen  cases  of  diffuse  aneurism  from  a  wound 
of  the  external  thoracic  artery,  accidentally  inflicted  by  the 
point  of  the  scissors  whilst  the  horse  was  being  *  clipped,*  the 
areolar  tissue  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  being  loose,  and 
admitting  a  laige  amount  of  blood,  a  huge  tumour  has  been  thus 
formed  in  a  short  time,  requiring  actire  interferenoa  In  such 
cases  the  practitioner  must  *  cast  *  the  animal,  and  operate  on 
.the  artery  in  the  manner  already  described. 


DEOElCEKATiyB  I)I8i:48ES  OT  THB  imXBIAL  COATS. 

There  are  three  forms  of  degeneration  of  the  arterial  coats  tnr 
quently  met  with  in  the  horse.  Barely,  indeed,  is  an  old  subject 
dissected  at  the  CoUege  without  some  change  being  detected  ip 
the  coats  of  some  of  the  laige  arteries. 

The  most  common  form  is  ^  calcareous  d^eneration.*  In  Che 
figure  shown  at  page  582  this  change  had  taken  place  to  some 
extent  The  'seat  of  the  calcareous  change  is  the  transyerse 
fibres  of  the  middle  coat,  in  which  it,  appears  in  the  form  of 
spicula  or  plates,  involying  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  vessel,  and 
in  some  specimens  it  is  so  complete  as  to  convert  the  affected 
part  into  a  mere  passive  tuba  In  consequence  of  this  change 
in  the  middle  coat,  the  external  surface  of  the  artery  presents  an 
uneven  appearance,  unequally  dilated  at  some  parts,  and  slightly 
contracted  at  others.  The  internal  coat  may  be  unchanged  at 
the  commencement,  but  it  soon  becomes  shrivelled,  inegolar,  and 
ruptured  at  the  margins  of  the  deposit 

In  old  horses  this  change  is  very  common  in  tbe  poe» 
tenor  aorta,  anterior  mesenteric,  the  arteries  of  the  eztremi* 
ties,  the  coronary  (cardiac),  and  arteries  of  the  brain!  Indeed^ 
the  so-called  "staggers*  of  old  horses  is  mostly  due  to  this 
degenerative  change  in  the  cerebral  arteries,  or  death  from 
apoplexy  may  be  due  to  rupture  of  a  cerebral  arteryi  which  has 
been  thus  rendered  friable  and  easily  ruptured. 

Calcareous  deposition  differs  froui  true  bone  in  important 
particulars;  it  is  without  fibrous  structure  and  vascularity;  it 
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plTGsents  an  irregular  granular  appearance,  and  is  destitute  of 
obvioua  arrangement 

Chemically,  it  ia  composed  of  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  animal  matter  (Labsaigne),  and  it  constitutes  one  of 
the  various  examples  of  that  calcareous  degeneration  common 
to  old  age,  which  is  displayed  in  the  increasing  proportions  of 
earthy  matters  in  various  parts  of  the  animal  body. 

OABTIULGn^OnS  nZGENZRATIOK. 

Cartilaginous  deposits  are  chiefly  found  in  the  small  arteries, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  heart,  and  present  themselves 
in  various  forms  of  transparency,  consistency,  and  connection 
,witii  the  inner  membrane. 

They  are  deposits  upon  the  inner  membrane,  and  in  some 
instances  are  easily  peeled  off,  leaving  the  membrane  entire ;  at 
other  times  they  are  firmly  adherent  to  it  **  The  only  changes 
which  they  seem  to  undergo,  after  assuming  a  cartilaginous  con- 
sistencrjr,  is  increase  of  thickness." — (Pirrub.)  •  They  originate 
in  the  exudation  of  arteritis,  which  is  at  first  of  a  gelatinous  con-* 
sistence,  but  gradually  becomes  firmer,  and  eventually  supplants 
the  iimer  membrane,  on  the  free  surface  of  which  it  was  origi*  ^ 
nail j^  effused.''T^(BizoT.) 

FATTY  on  ATHKBOliCATOVS  DEGEXERATIOK. 

Fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  arterial  coats  is  rarely  met  with^ 
in  comparison  to  the  calcareous  form,  but  it  may  be  witnessed 
in  the  coronary  (ccidiac)  and  in  the  cerebral  arteries  of  old 
horses,  such  as  old  favourite  carriage-horses^  which  have  led  a 
life  of  ease  and  good  living ;  and  very  lately  I  met  with  thia 
condition,  along  with  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
ventricular  walls,  in  the  heart  of  a  brewer's  horse,  which  for 
some  years  had  done  b'ttle  or  no  work.  This  form  of  degenera- 
tive disease  consists  of  a  deposition  of  fatty  granides  of  a  pale 
yellowish  colour,  situated  between  the  middle  and  inner  coats  of 
the  arteiy.  Later  on,  the  coats  of  the  vessel  have  a  thickened 
leathery  appearance,  due  to  degenerative  changes  having  taken 
place  in  aU  its  tissues,  by  which  its  power  of  contractility 
js  more  oz  less  destroyed^  and  if  it  be  cut  opeui  well-marked 
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^tches  of  a  yeUowiflli  colour  will  Im  found  scattered  on  its 
inner  surface,  whilst  deposits  of  earthy  matter  altenate  with 
the  fat 

I  have  seen  gangrene  of  the  tail  in  cows,  particularly  old  cow& 
Hay  it  not  have  been  due  to  this  condition  of  the  aitexial  coats  t 
!rhe  subject  is  well  worthy  of  further  consideration. 


IHJUBIES  TO  ABTERIES. 

In  the  lower  ftniwala  wounds  of  arteries  are  fortunately  rare. 
lYhen  an  arteiy  is  wounded  the  hemorrhage  is  much  more  rapid 
than  from  a  vein ;  the  blood  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  dis- 
charged in  jets,  synchronous  with  the  contraction  of  the  heart 
At  first  the  stieam  is  fuU,  and  is  pushed  from  the  wound  with 
•considerable  force ;  but  as  the  animal  grows  faint  the  jerlcs  are 
more  perceptible,  and  the  flow  diminishes.  When  an  artery  is 
torn  it  is  uneqxudly  lacerated ;  its  external  coat  is  twisted  and 
drawn  out,  whilst  the  divided  internal  and  middle  ones  retract, 
and  are  thrown  towards  the  centre  of  the  canal  The  elasticity 
and  vitality  of  all  the  coats  are  impaired  for  soma  little  distance 
^m  the  wound,  and  the  current  of  blood  in  the  injured  pari  is 
^diminished  or  altogether  arrested  for  some  distance,  and  the 
bleeding  is  thus  prevented. 

If  an  arteiy  be  split  in  a  longitudinal  direction  and  across  the 
course  of  the  circular  fibres,  the  bleeding  is  most  profuse  when 
•  the  part  is  relaxed ;  but  if  it  be  kept  on  the  stretch,  the  bleed- 
ing becomes  less  profuse.  If  an  artery  has  been  out  partially  in 
a  transverse  direction  tlie  bleeding  is  very  profuse,  for  the  trans- 
verse fibres  separate  from  each  other,  and  the  opening  gapes. 
Cutting  an  artery  completely  across  is  attended  with  its  reac- 
tion within  the  dieath  and  surrounding  tissue,  and  the  bleeding 
is  arrested  if  the  vessel  is  not  large.  Thus,  when  the  palatine 
artery  has  been  partially  divided,  the  hiemorrhage  continues; 
but  if  the  incision  be  made  deeper,  and  the  artery  completely 
«ut  across,  the  bleeding  gradually  ceases. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  artery,  however,  tlus  proceeding  is  not 
aufficient.  althon^  the  bleeding  may  be  arrested  as  the  animal 
Srows  fainti  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  dot  being  sufficient 
ac  the  time  to  arrest  tiie  bleeding ;  but  no  sooner  does  the  faint- 
Jiess  pass  away,  and  the  circulation  beoome  strong  again  (unless 
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m  dot  lias  formed  iiritbin  the  arieiy,  from  effusion  of  lymph  and 
coagulation  of  the  blood),  than  secondaiy  haemorrhage  occurs. 
tA  large  artery,  when  divided,  ought  to  be  secured  by  ligature,  or 
acupressure  upon  both  sides  of  the  wound ;  for  if  it  be  secured 
on  the  cardiac  side  only,  the  bleeding  will  continue  by  the  flow 
of  the  blood  being  re-established  through  the  medium  of  tlie 
collateral  and  anastomosing  branches. 

The  methods  of  arresting  htemorrhage,  particularly  if  tlie 
wounded  vessel  or  vessels  be  small,  by  the  application  of  styptics, 
or  the  actual  or  potential  cautery,  are  veiy  successful ;  and  they 
act  by  producing  a  clot,  which  may  be  temporary  only,  but 
before  it  is  cast  off  the  natuitd  hemostatic  process  has  time  to 
be  completed. 

*'  The  actual  cautery  shoidd  be  applied  at  a  red  heat  only,  not 
at  a  white  heat,  lest  the  slough  should  separate  too  soon.  The 
cautery  slightly  impairs  the  vital  functions  of  the  coats  of  the 
vessel  at  the  injured  point,  a  dot  forms,  and  the  circulation  is 
arrested." — (Sfexce.) 


LYMFHAXGITIS,  OB  IX7LAM1IATI0N  OF  THE  LTMPHAnca 

Tliis  affection  resembles  bilious  eiysipelas  in  the  human  being, 
and  is  known  among  horsemen  by  a  variety  of  terms.  In  Scot- 
land it  is  called  a  "weed;"  in  England  a  "shot  of  grease," 
*•  shake,"  and  "  Monday  morning  disease." 

Inflammation  of  the  absorbents  is  usually  confined  to  one 
bind  leg ;  occasionally  both  hind  legs  are  simultaneously  or  suc- 
cessively affected,  and  more  rarely  the  fore  limb,  generally  the 
light — off — ^is  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

The  local  inflammation  is  commonly  preceded  by  a  shivering 
fit — ^rigor — which  may  continue  for  some  hours ;  and  as  a  rule 
the  severity  of  the  attack  is  denoted  by  the  intensity  and  dura- 
tion of  the  rigor.  The  rigor  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
restlessness ;  and  lameness  in  the  affected  limb  is  manifested 
at  an  early  stage.  To  the  rigor  a  hot  stage  succeeds.  Thd 
animal  now  blows^  sometimes  with  great  intensity,  whilst  sweats 
bedew  the  body;  the  pnlse  is  hard,  full,  and  strong,  the 
tu»ompanying  fever  being  of  the  "  etbenio  type  ;**  the  visible 
mucous  membranes  injected,  bowels  constipated,  the  secretion 
of' urine  scanty^  the-imne  high-colonTedi.  and  loaded  with  hip- 
pmtes  and  urea. 
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The  locfd  inflammation  is  manifested  by  swelling- of  ffiv 
inguinal  glands  when  it  is  in  a  posterior  extrendty,  and  of  the' 
brachial  glands  when  a  fore  limb  is  affected;  the  swollen  glands- 
'are  very  painful  when  pressed  upon,  and  a  swelling  eztend»< 
downwards  from  them«  first  as  a  narrow  eleyatioa  npon  the* 
inner  side  of  the  thigh  or  arm«  but  soon  extending  in  oreijr 
direction ;  it  iuTolTes  the  whole  circumference  oi  the  limb,  from* 
the  glands  first  inflamed  down  to  the  fooL  As  the  swelling 
increases,  the  pain  and  lameness  subside. 

Mr.  Haycock,  who  was  the  first  to  give  this  disease  m  scien- 
tific name,  Teiy  graphically  describes  a  case  of  it  which  oocuned' 
in  his  practice.  He  says.^ — "  The  horse  is  standing  in  the  stable* 
on  three  legs,  the  left  hind  limb  being  held  with  the  foot  from 
the  ground.  Great  anxiety  is  depicted  on  the  animal's  coun- 
tenance, and  he  frequently  looks  round  at  the  limb  held  up. 
The  respirations  are  forty-eight  per  minute ;  the  pulse  ninety-eix, 
and  hard  and  cord-like  to  the  touch.  The  nostrils  are  dilated  to 
their  lull  extent^  and  the  perspiration  roUs  in  drops  from  thr 
sides  of  the  abdomen,  the  shoulders^  and  the  thighs.  The  affected 
limb  is  greatly  distended  upon  its  inner  surface,  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  body  to  the  very  foot  The  lymphatic  glands  are- 
awoUen  into  laige  lumps  or  masses^  and  towards  them,  in  all 
directions,  run  a  ^reat  number  of  lymphatie  Teasels,  enlai^ged 
to  the  sixe  of  a  thick  quilL  These  enlaiged  Tessels  exist  on 
the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  side  of  the  limb.  The  surface  of 
the  sweUing  is  eovered  with  a  scioua  exudation ;  the  mouth  is 
diy  and  dammy;  and  great  deaiie  is  evinced  for  cold  water.* 
Tlie  bona  lived  for  two  yean  after  the  attack,  the  limb  remain* 
ing  thicker  than  natur^  At  the  end  of  that  time  llr.  Hay- 
cock had  the  opportunity  of  dissecting  the  affected  limb,  and 
he  describes  its  condition  as  follows: — "  On  the  removal  of  the 
skin  fran  the  hind  extremitiea,  I  at  «inee  obeerved  a  differencs 
in  the  colour  of  Ae  exposed  atiuctuiea.  The  iasein  of  the  di»> 
eased  limb  was  covered  with  «  yeUow-eoloured  fluid,  not  unlike 
ns  tiiough  the  tisene  bad  been  coated  over  with  n  quantity  of 
bile»  or  veiT  yeUow  cstcul  On  cwttii^  deepei;  I  peioeiYed  the- 
areolar  tierae  to  paitske  of  the  same  colrar,  and  n  yellow  liquor 
exwdcd  fkciai  it;  the  ti%sne  iteelf  wss  also  changed;  it  was- 
dcime,  thiek^  ajid  paztock  aKoe  oC  m  fibmia  charactei  than 
a*ltaiel.    Ihss  chance  w«s  cbeervaUe  ia  all  the  areolar  tiasu* 
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of  t2io  limb;  at  leasts  all  that  I  examined.  The  lymphatiai 
glands  weie  also  greatly  enlarged ;  and  on  cutting  into  thei^ 
substance,  the  knife  met  with  considerable  zesistance ;  a  scinhouaJ 
stmctuie  was  exposed ;  the  yellow  fluid  flowed  forth  in  abun-j 
dance ;  and  on  carefully  exposing  the  vessels  which  terminatedi 
in  the  glands,  and  slitting  them  up,  the  same  kind  of  liquor^ 
was  liberated.  The  internal  surface  of  the  vessels  presentedi 
here  and  there  patches  of  a  light  red  colour;  and  on  comparingi 
the  vessels  with  those  of  the  other  limb,  they  were  without^ 
doubt  laiger ;  many  of  them  were  double  the  size  in  calibre."^ 
— (Haycock's  CarUrCbuiions  to  Veterinary  Pathology.)  One  re- 
markable symptom  was  observable  in  the  foregoing  case  that  is 
rarely  witnessed,  namely,  the  visible  enlargement  of  the  lym- 
phatics after  the  accession  of  the  swelling  of  the  limb.  In  alii 
the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  the  enlai^ment  of 
the  absorbents,  though  undoubtedly  present,  has  been  hidden 
or  masked  when  the  areolar  tissue  has  become  swoUen. 

Horses  that  have  once  been  attacked  by  lymphangitis  are 
liable  to  a  recurrence  of  the  malady,  and  generally  one  attack 
succeeds  another  periodically.  untQ  the  limb  assumes  an  enlarged 
or  distended  condition  termed  elephantiasis. — a  state  in  which 
it  is  found  that  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  limb  has  become 
hjrpertrophied  by  the  organization  of  some  portion  of  the  ex* 
udate  formed  at  each  successive  attack. 

Inflammation  of  the  lymphatics,  unless  when  excited  by  a 
specific  poison,  such  as  the  morbid  xnaterial  of  glanders  and 
farcy,  seldom  runs  on  to  the  formation  of  pus.  Occasionally^ 
however,  the  lymphatic  glands,  more  particularly  the  inguinal^ 
suppurate  and  discharge  the  contained  pus.  Suppuration  of  the 
glands  may  be  suspected  when  lymphangitis  continues  longer 
than  usual,  and  when  the  swelling  extends  along  the  abdomen^, 
sheath,  or  mammary  glands.  After  a  time,  the  swelling  in  thei 
groin  becomes  more  prominent,  but  it  never  has  very  well 
defined  limits,  appearing  more  as  a  purulent  infiltration  than  as 
a  true  abscess.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  ascertained  tliat  pus  is. 
formed,  the  parts  must  be  freely  laid  open,  a  good  dependingi 
orifice  being  essential,  for  the  pus  is  apt  to  burrow  into  the 
surrounding  fascia  and  areolar  tissue. 

The  causes  of  lymphangitis  are  irritation  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  by  chyle  rich  in  nutritive  products,  and.  in  some  mra 
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JiwtHticftB,  Uood  in  a  liigblj  fibrinous  condition  owing  to  mat*- 
morpliosis  of  tiasaeai  The  fint  is  prodoced  bj  oTar-feeding, 
more  paiticolarlj  when  the  animal  is  not  called  upon  to  jier- 
ferm  his  ordinary  laN>iiT;  and  the  irritation  commences  in  the 
mesenterfc  glands,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  ereij  meal  vhidi 
is  eaten  prodcoes  a  certain  irritation  in  these  glands ;  the  ccm- 
atitnenta  of  the  chjle  oonrejed  to  them  acting  as  phjriologiieal 
stimnli  to  the  gland  snhstance.  wherebj  thej  become  enlarged. 
This  irritation  extends  from  the  mesentery,  along  the  chain  of 
lymphatic  gai^lia  imbedded  in  the  sob-lumbar  and  deep  ingnuiftl 
i^09is  which  eonnect  the  thoracie  dact  with  the  first  TisiUe 
lymphatic  glands  the  superior  inguinal  ganglion.  The  eonrae 
ef  the  disease SHq^MSts  liiis  Tiew  of  its  pathology;  its  pecnlisritj 
being  tSie  way  in  which  it  extends  firom  aboTC  downwards;  the 
extenrion  downwards  aloi^  the  limb  affected  being  merely  a 
contamiatioa  of  die  paoceas  which  has  already  taken  ]^sce  in 
tise  glands  within  &t  caTity  of  the  abdomen.  In  some  instuioes 
^lapfaaiigitis  is  pizeoeded  by  symptoms  of  intestinal  irritation, 
eolicky  pons,  «a>d  oonstapatieai  of  the  bowelsL  This  latter  con- 
dition is  generally  cyimstan^  imless  in  those  instances,  ocwnnwm 
in  Soodand,  where  1^  dines se  is  prodaoed  by  orer- feeding  on 
green  food,  partienlafly  ixptm  rye-grass»  when,  in^^wil  of  eonsti- 
pation,  a  eondilian  approacknng  to  diarrhcm  is  often  witneamd. 

yyhnti  the  lymphatics  are  infiamed  in  conseqncnoe  of  Ihs 
lAood  being  in  a  highly  fibrinons  condition,  broq<!ht  about  Ij 
•metamorphosis  of  tissue,  it  wiH  he  foond  that  the  animal  has 
not  been  eating  fur  some  days:  in  one  instance  within  ny 
reobllectiou,  sixteen  days  elap^M  before  any  manifejita:taon  of 
lymphangitis.  An  ecplana^on  is  difficult,  and  can  cmly  be 
arrived  at  by  assoming  that  the  vitality  of  the  iiJ*^wn«J  ms 
8i:^ported  by  the  pabulmn  derived  from  its  own  tissnes ;  sad 
that  such  nutrient  materinl,  being  highly  loaded  wx&  fihrinft, 
*ira8  calculated  to  act  as  an  irritant  to  tiie  glands  and  dnots  d 
the  lymphatic  system. 

Tr€tUmt7U. — In  the  first  stage — that  of  rigor — fomentationi 
to  the  affected  extremity,  warm  clothing,  purgatives^  and  at  lbs 
same  lime  allowing  the  *^»»^^mJ  to  drink  a  moderato  quantity  el 
'^'ster.  The  administration  of  stimulants,  unless  the  rigor  be 
very  oontinuoui\,  is  not  called  for ;  indeed,  stimulantB  are  apt  ta 
lie  productive  of  barm,  by  eausii^  a  powezful  reaction;  bat 
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flbould  the  shiveiing  persist,  notwithstanding  the  application  of 
warmth,  friction,  dotliing,  anrl  bandages,  moderate  doses  of  spirit 
of  nitre  maj  be  administered.  As  a  powerful  stimulant  to 
the  vessels  of  the  skin,  inducing  a  general  warmth  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  I  may  mention  that  tincture  of  arnica, 
in  doses  varying  from  one  to  two  ounces,  can  be  given  with 
advantage. 

In  the  second  or  hot  stage,  bleeding  from  the  jugula?  is 
generally  recommended.  I  have  experimented  upon  this  matter, 
and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that^  although  moderate 
bleeding  does  no  harm,  it  does  no  good ;  it  neither  modifies  nor 
cuts  short  the  disease ;  and  in  cases  where  the  animal  is  debDi- 
tated  previous  to  the  attack,  the  withdrawal  of  blood  not  only 
increases  the  severity  of  the  local  inflammation,  but  prolongs  its 
duration  as  welL  Fomentations  to  the  affected  limb,  to  induce 
an  early  swelling,  and  the  administration  of  a  cathartic,  con- 
stitute nearly  all  the  treatment  that  is  rec^uired.  After  the 
cathartic  has  operated,  diuretic  remedies  may  be  given  with 
advantage ;  and  should  the  teYet  be  very  high,  the  pulse  hard^ 
and  the  animal  ^showing  signs  of  much  pain  and  restlessness, 
tincture  of  aconite  is  to  be  repeatedly  administered.  Some 
practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  small  cathartic,  and 
sending  the  horse  to  ordinary  work  whilst  suffering  from  this 
malady.  Such  practice  is  irrational,  and  defeats  its  own  object; 
for  exercise,  though  carefully  regulated,  if  given  early  in  the 
disease,  causes  the  swdling  to  assume  a  permanency  of  character 
which  it  is  difficult  to  remove.  Exercise  certainly  dissipates  the 
swelling  at  the  .time ;  but  after  the  patient  has  stood  for  a  few 
hours,  tJie  swelling  returns,  and  it  is  no  less  curious  than  true^ 
that  each  fresh  exudation  tends  xnore  and  more  to  become 
organized. 

The  condition  called  elephantiasis,  or  a  chronic  thick  leg,  is 
difficult  to  treat  A  large  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue  formed  in 
the  limb  assumes  the  character  and  functions  of  one  of  the 
proper  elements  of  the  part,  and  remains  as  a  permanency. 
Drastic  cathartics,  powerful  diuretics,  iodine,  and  its  salts,  have 
been  given,  but  with  littie  or  no  advantage;  whilst  blisters, 
setons,  und  the  actual  cautery  to  the  limb  itself  have  been  tried 
with  like  effect.  I  think  much  can  be  done  for  the  prevention 
of  this  condition  by  carefully  feeding  the  animal ;  and  when  it 

2  O 
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is  aciaall J  pieaent^  bj  SYoiding  exerdae  or  work,  until  at  leosC 
the  inflanmiatoiy  condition  of  the  part  has  subsided. 

In  chronic  swelled  legs,  laige  doses  of  veratmm  axe  reoom- 

mended  bj  some  veterinarians.    When  the  swelling  is  due  to  & 

.  mere  dxopsical  effusion,  this  remedj  is  a  most  effectual  one ;  but 

when  the  aJTentitioiis  tissue  is  organized,  it  is-useless  to  punisk 

the  animal  for  no  possible  good  result. 

The  lymphatic  Tcssels  maj  be  inflamed  firom  causes  that  may 
be  tnceaUe  to  aome  local  lesion,  as  wounds,  and  particularly 
bruises ;  the  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  being  denoted  by 
swelling  along  their  course,  their  coats  becoming  thickened  and 
infiltrated  with  exudation.  This  condition  is  notably  produced 
by  saddle  or  harness  galls,  when  the  bruise  may  be  seen 
SQRonnded  by  swollen  lymphatic  vessels,  running  in  various 
directions,  and  to«the  extent  of  a  foot  or  two,  in  some  instances 
.Again,  a  pricked  or  punctured  foot  may  give  rise  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lymphatics,  with  swelling  of  them  both  above  and 
below  the  knea  or  hock  joints,  giving  rise  to  a  difficulty  in 
diagnosis  without  a  thorough  examination  of  the  foot 

Sympathetic  luflammstL-m,  and  even  suppuration  of  tha 
lymphatic  glands,  may  also  be  occasionally  witnessed ;  but  they 
csn  for  no  special  comment^  nor  any  guidance  for  tzeatment 
beyond  what  has  already  been  laid  down. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  gives  rise  to 
small  isolated  abscesses  slong  their  eourse,  forming,  ss  it  were 
loci  of  the  disease,  each  of  which  appears  to  serve  ss  a  &esL 
focus  of  morbid  action;  this  may  be  witnessed  in  farcy, a  disease 
with  which  I  do  not  intend  at  present  to  desl,  and  occasionally 
in  sympath^e  inflsmmstion  eonnected  with  violent  ^^i^ftses  of 
the  foot  or  leg. 

During  the  early  stages  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatica  a 
restrictad  and  cooling  diet  ia  to  be  prescribed ;  for  the  reasons 
already  laid  down,  that  highly  nutritious  food  is  a  direct 
atimulus  to  the  glandular  system.  After  the  more  acute 
symptoms  have  passed  away,  and  when  debility  supervenes,  the 
anxinal*a  strength  must  be  maintainfd,  and  the  absoiption  of  the 
exudate  encouraged  by  a  well  r^ulated  nutritious  diet;  whilst 
the  swollen  limb  is  to  be  strengthened  and  supported  \j 
mod^mtefy  firm  bandages;  the  absorption  of  the  exudate, 
stimulated  hf  frirtinns  with  the  hand,  and  some  gentle  stimu* 
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latiDg  embrocatioiL  Iodine  is  not  specially  called  for  aniens  tlio 
exudate  assumes  a  callous  or  hard  condition.  If  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  exudation  and  STrelling  are  owing  to  the  irritation, 
and  that  they  will  disappear  like  the  swelling  of  any  ordinary 
inflammation  when  the  irritation  is  removed,  much  difficulty  in* 
the  due  application  of  suitable  treatment  will  be  overcome,  and 
the  animal  saved  much  needless  pain  and  swffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  so-called  "  absorbent  stimulants." 


CHAPTER  XXXm 

WSXSIJE^  ETC. 

REDrCIBLE,  TRUEDrcnLV,  AXD  Rr«4J0rL\TED  BBSVrJS — mniLTCAX 
OR  EZOMPHALOB  -TB3lTaAL,  laOUISAL.  A»D  SCROTAL  HBRHIA — 
aUT-TU  I2i  CVTTL& 

HERNIAL 

ABDoycru  herniiB,  or  ruptures,  aro  di^-ided  into  redudlile, 
irreducible,  and  strangulated,  according  to  their  condition ;  and 
into  inguinal,  acrotal,  teniraJ,  umJnlieal,  and  diapkragmaiie, 
according  to  their  situation. 

A  hernia  is  the  protrusion  of  a  pieee  of  intestine,  omentum, 
or  both,  through  one  of  the  natural  openings :  a  rupture,  the 
protrusion  of  intestine,  omentum,  or  both,  through  the  musoular 
iraUs,  but  not  through  the  skin,  although  the  terms  are  made 
use  of  synonymously. 

REDUCIBLB  HERXIA. 

A  hernia  is  reducible  when  it  can  be  easily  returned  into 
the  abdomen.  It  consists  of  a  soft  fluctuating  swelling,  unat^ 
tended  with  heat,  pain,  or  even  uneasiness.  It  is  generally 
large  after  a  full  meal,  and  decreases  in  size  when  the  bowela 
are  empty.  When  the  animal  coughs,  it  becomes  tense,  laiger; 
and  communicates  a  sudden  impulse  to  the  hand  of  the 
examiner.  Writers  upon  human  surgery  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,, 
that  when  the  swelling  is  elastic,  uniform,  and  compressible,  and 
if  its  return  be  sudden,  and  attended  with  a  peculiar  gurgling 
noise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hernia  is  formed  of  intes- 
tine. If  the  swelling  be  more  solid  and  uneven,  feelihg  doughy 
to  the  touch,  receives  an  impression  from  the  fingers  of  the 
examiner,  and  if  its  return  be  gradual  and  unattended  with  auy 
peculiar  sound,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  an  omental 
hernia  only ;  if  a  portion  of  che  swelling  be  elastic,  and  returns: 
suddenly  with  a  gurgling  noise^  and  if  the  remaining  part  ba 
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doughy  and  its  xetum  be  more  gradual,  ihe  hernia  is  in  all  pro-^ 
babili^  formed  of  intestine  and  omentum. 


ntBlDUCEBLE  HISBKIA. 

A  hernia  is  said  to  be  irreducible  when  it  is  not  strangulatedv 
but  jet  cannot  be  returned  into  the  abdomen.  The  causes  that 
prevent  reduction  are : — Id.  The  bulk  of  the  protruded  parts 
being  out  of  proportion  to  the  opening  through  which  they 
would  have  to  return.  2d,  Adhesions  of  the  protruded  parts  to 
the  hernial  sac  through  the  medium  of  organizable  lymph,  which 
assumes  the  form  of  filamentous  bands,  admitting  of  some 
degree  of  movement  between  the  intestine  and  sac,  or  a  more 
firm  union,  constituting  what  has  been  called  **  the  fleshy  union."^ 
In  this  form  the  union  is  dose,  firm,  and  deep,  so  that  the  saa 
and  its  contents  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other,  but  form  a 
solid  mass,  the  circulation  of  which  is  common  to  both  sac  and 
intestines. 


STBAKGUULTED  HBRKIA. 

A  hernia  is  said  to  be  strangulated  when  the  contents  of 
the  sac  experience  such  a  degree  of  pressure  as  not  only  to 
cause  them*  to  be  irreducible,  but  also,  by  compressing  their 
blood-iT^sselSy  to  disturb,  impede,  or  suspend  the  circulation 
within  them.  This  condition  speedily  causes  inflammation 
in  the  protruded  parts,  which  extends  to  others  within  tba 
abdomen. 


nXRNLfi.  AS  XAUED  ACGORBIKa  TO  THEIB  SmTATIOV. 

ExoMPHALOS. — ^A  protrusion  of  any  portion  6t  bowel  or 
omentum  throagh  the  na/el.  forming  a  tumour  at  that  part,  is 
called  umbilical  hernia  or  exomphalos.  It  is  Teiy  frequently 
congenital,  and  's  more  commonly  met  with  in  calves  than  in 
foals.  If  not  congemtal,  it  generally  takes  place  very  shortly 
after  the  birth  of  the  foal  or  calf,  and  arises  from  the  yielding 
of  the  umbilical  opening ;  the  closure  of  which,  although  it  may 
Ue  complete,  is  still  lax  and  weak.  In  some  cases  this  laxity 
and  weakness  remain  imtil  the  animal  is  two  or  erea  three: 
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years  of  age,  and  a  luptoie  may  happexi  from  aay  violent 
effort  This  hernia,. more. especiallj  in  foals,  is  occasionally 
spontaneously  reduced.  As  the  animal  grows,  the  omentum 
4Lnd  mesentery,  l)eing,  in  proportion,  shorter  in  the  adult  than 
in  the  young  animal,  are  drawn  into  the  abdomen,  and  the 
opening  ckeea 

TreaifMnt. — ^The  animal,  having  been  kept  short  of  food  for  a 
few  hours,  is  to  be  cast,  and  the  contents  of  the  sao  carefully  re- 
turned. The  reduction  effected,  the  skin  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  belly,  pinched  up,  and  confined  in  its  folded  state  by  the 
plain  wooden  clams,  placed  upon  the  sides  of  the  fold,  or  by  two 
skewers  run  tiirough  it  at  each  extremity  of  the  opening  in  the 
abdominal  walls,  and  as  close  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the 
abdominal  fascia.  The  skewers  are  to  be  connected,  and  the 
doubled  skin  made  into  a  firm  fold  by  a  piece  of  strong  tii^ine 
wrapped  round  them,  firmly  but  not  too  tightly,  embracing  the 
folded  skin.  In  applying  sutures*  clams,  or  skewers,  for  the 
reduction  of  hernia,  wherever  situated,  the  objects  to  be  attained 
are,  the  union  of  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  folded  skin,  and 
the  production  of  an  exudate  to  block  up  the  hernial  opaning. 
To  do  these  successfully,  the  external  pressure  is  not  t6  be  so 
great  as  to  cause  rapid  sloughing  of  the  skin,  but  to  induce 
adhesive  inflammation  of  the  -apposing  surfaces.  If  there  be 
occasion  to  tighten  the  ligature  or  apply  a  fresh  one,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  cast  the  animal  I  recommend  this  method,  as  I 
have  known  of  cases  where  very  tight  ligatures  have  been 
applied,  and  where  the  skin  has  rapidly  sloughed,  result  in 
protrusion  of  the  bowels,  and  deatL 

In  calves  the  hernial  sac  frequently  suppurates,  the  skin  and 
surrounding^  structures  inflame,  the  animal  goes  off  its  food,  and 
calves  with  such  navels  are  looked  upon  ^as  bad  thrivers.  When 
means  are  employed  for  the  reduction  of  the  hernia  in  cases  of 
this  description,  the  process  of  consolidation,  after  the  dam  or 
sutures  have  been  removed,  is  not  very  satisfactory,  and  what 
appears  to  be  a  successful  result  in  many  instances  proves 
delusive ;  the  sac  filling  again,  and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent 
than  before  surgical  interference.  Animals  of  tliis  kind  are  often 
of  a  tuberculous  constitution,  and  a  repetition  of  the  operation 
is  dangerous;  the  want  of  proper  tone  and  vitality  in  the  parts 
jrendering  them  liable  to  excessive  sloughing,  wliich,  by  ex^n* 
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^on  tlnongli  tlie  walls  of  the  abdomen^  allows  the  escape  of  the 
intestines,  and  causes  the  death  of  the  animal 

In  tho  e  cases  where  the  tumour  is  of  a  globular  form,  a  ligature 
round  its  neck  is  often  effectuaL  LigatureS|  clams,  sutures,  and 
skewers  must  be  allowed  to  drop  off  spontaneously,  or  the  opera- 
tion may  prove  incomplete. 


nSTTTLOUS  tTUDIUCAL  HEBKIA. 

Of  t^iis  form  of  hernia,  with  artificial  anus,  the  following  in- 
teresting case  is  recorded  in  the  Veterinarian  for  1833  by  Pro* 
f essor  Dick : — 

The  horse,  four  years  old,  was  bought  at  Kinross  Market^ 
with  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  umbilicus  upon  him. 
He  did  his  work  for  some  time,  but  it  was  with  stiffness  and 
unwillingness.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  a  ''ting," 
•and  a  farrier  waa  sent  for,  under  whom  he  got  better.  He  was 
put  to  work  again,  but  proved  still  stiff  and  unwilling.  Shortly 
after,  **  an  opening  formed  at  the  navel,  by  which  the  whole  of 
the  fieces  were  passed  ofL"  Mr.  Thomson,  Y.S.,  Bedstone,  was 
sent  for,  who  **  stitched  up  the  opening,  which  was  large  enough 
to  admit  a  person's  fist^  and  applied  a  roller  with  a  pad  of  tow 
i)rer  it,  also  occasionally  adhesive  plaister.*  ''Adhesion  took 
place,  and  granulations  formed  very  rapidly  for  some  time ;  but 
«  very  small  opening  remained,  which  seemed  extremely  obsti- 
nate, yet  was  making  a  little  progress,  and  to  all  appearance 
would  have  been  onti^ly  closed  in  a  short  time  " — when  he  died. 
The  intestines  proved  in  many  places  perforated  by  ulceration^ 
apparently  the  effects  of  lumbrici.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
disease  a1x>ut  the  umbilical  opening,  except  adhesion  between 
the  intestines  and  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  I  found  it  to 
be  a  part  of  the  ileum  that  had  fallen  into  the  opening,  about  a 
foot  from  the  ctecum.  Nature  had  formed  a  tube  of  about  two 
inches  long,  quite  distinct  from  the  ileum,  by  way  of  a  rectuhi ; 
but  when  it  was  a  good  deal  healed  up,  air  seemed  to  be  sucked 
in  by  it,  and  passed  off  per  anutn,  Tn  drinking,  the  water  passed  > 
off  by  it  without  any  of  the  aliment  being  mixed  with  it ;  it 
seemod  almost  as  clear  when  passed  as  when  drunk.  If  he  got 
the  benefit  of  his  meat,  ho  received  no  benefit  of  his  drink ;  for  ifr 
iKissed  off  as  Cost  as  he  drank  it ;  and  from  this  cause,  apparently^ 
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he  became  rerj  mneli  emaeiated.  During  tlie  time  Mr.  Thorn* 
son  attended  him  he  showed  no  symptoms  of  disease,  save  a 
slight  attack  of  gripes.  Before  deatii  the  woond  became  reduced 
to  the  size  of  a  quill,  discharging  white  mucus,  but  no  fiBsoesL 
He  was  allowed  onlj  two  pints  of  water  a  day,  with  some  pea- 
meal,  with  a  small  quantity  of  hay.  When  Mr  Thomson  first- 
saw  the  horse,  he  gave  a  clyster  of  water-gruel,  which  occa* 
sioned  much  inconvenience,  "  seemingly  by  emptying  the  pos- 
terior bowels  too  much,  as  flatus  passed,  seemingly  from  the 
orifice  of  the  anus,  and  he  worked  like  a  pair  of  bellows  for  four 
hours.*  Mr.  Thomson  then  injected  a  solution  of  sulph.  rinc  at 
the  orifice,  which  caused  griping  pains  for  a  short  time;  but 
they  did  not  recur,  although  this  was  afterwards  frequently^ 
repeated. 

AfuUogcuB  to  the  abon  operation  in  principle,  but  simpler  in. 
application,  is  one  that  has  been  practised  with  great  success  by 
Mr.  Pattie,  Yoker,  Glasgow.  His  account,  in  the  Vdmnariafi 
for  1836,  of  his  mode  of  operating  ib — "  The  colt  is  not  cast,  nor 
submitted  to  any  restraint  beyond  that  of  having  his  head  held. 
The  hernial  tumour  is  emptied  by  forcing  its  contents  into  the 
the  belly ;  the  loose  integument  forming  the  pouch  is  gathered 
into  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  surrounds  it  by  a  ligature 
placed  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  abdominal  parietes,  and 
drawn  sufficiently  tight  to  interrupt  the  circulation.  On  tie 
second  day  there  is  considerable  tumefaction  around  the  incar- 
cerated integument,  which  also  in  a  slight  degree  partakes  of 
the  engorgement,  feels  cold,  and  often  clammy  and  moist.  When 
the  ligature  has  not  been  sufficiently  tight,  or  the  pouch  so  large 
as  to  require  strong  compression  for  arresting  the  circulation,  it 
is  hot  and  tender.  In  all  cases  more  tlian  one  b'gature  is  neces- 
sary. Generally  on  the  third  day  the  first  cord  is  loooa  The 
circle  it  embraces  has  been  reduced,  partly  by  absorption  and. 
partly  by  incision,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  compression.  If 
neglected  after  this,  the  tun.  our  rajndly  increases  in  size,  and  is 
attached  by  a  neck  whose  diameter  is  limited  by  the  ligature. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  see  the  patient  twice  or  thrice  a 
week  to  renew  the  ligature.  The  second,  tliird,  or  fourth,  should 
so  many  be  required,  must  be  placed  above  that  which  preceded, 
and  close  to  the  abdomen.  They  relax  in  from  one  to  three 
days,  and  are  then  useless,  save  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
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iliose  vhich  follow.  The  whole  drop  off,  along  with  the  tumour, 
in-  from  ten  to  twelve  days.  The  place  from  which  the  pouch 
is  detached  is  neither  raised  nor  excavated.  It  is  a  flat,  granu- 
lating surface,  as  large  as  a  halfpenny,  and  seldom  broader  than 
a  half-crown.  "So  further  treatment  is  required,  save,  perhaps,, 
a  little  astringent* lotion  to  hasten  cicatrisation,  or  an  ointment 
to  exclude  flies." 

VENTBAL  HEBXIA. 

Ventral  hernia  differs  from  the  umbilical  and  inguinal  forms, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  protrusion  occurring  through  an 
artificial  opening  in  the  abdominal  walls,  produced  bj  violence, 
and  not  through  natural  apertures,  as  in  the  othier  instanoea. 

A  ventral  hernia  may  be  situated  on  any  part  o^  the  abdominal 
parietes,  except  the  navel,  and  is  caused  by  Idoeration  of  some 
of  the  muscular  or  tendinous  fibres  composing  the  abdominal 
walls.  The  size  of  the  tumour  varies  greatly  in  different  <9sisea ; 
and  strangulation  of  this  hernia  rarely  occurs.  Sometimes  a 
partial  or  incomplete  ventral  hernia  is  met  with,  namely^  rup- 
ture of  the  outer  layer  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  iiitemal 
layer  being  intact 

Large  ventral  hernia  are  rarely  curable,  but  should  the'  mus- 
cular gap  be  small,  the  methods  recommended  for  umbilical 
hernia  may  be  employed  with  success.  In  the  generaKty  of 
cases  there  is,  however,  no  necessity  for  adopting  any  kind  of 
treatment 

A  case  of  ventral  artificial  anus  is  recorded  in  the  Vdcri^ 
narian  for  1837,  by  Mr.  Karkeek,  V.S.,  Truro,  which  is  highly 
interesting;  both  on  account  of  its  rarity  and  the  successful  issue 
of  the  treatment  adopted.     Hr.  Karkeek  says : — 

**  Two  years  since  a  pony  mare  received  an  injury  from  the 
bom  of  a  bullock  on  that  portion  of  the  abdomen  situated  be- 
tween the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  inclining  a  little  to  the 
left  side,  producing  a  ventral  hernia  about  the  sixe  of  a  cricket 
ball  From  a  kick  received  upon  the  place  from  the  toe  of  tho 
shoe  of  a  boy,  very  serious  injury  resulted,  which  terminated 
in  an  opening  through  the  lacerated  muscles  into  the  colon 
itself;  being  that  portion  of  its  second  flexure  which  forms 
the  upper  and  anterior  arch,  and  the  liquid  and  pulpy  contents 
Boon  issued  freely  from  the  aperture.     The  mare  continued  for 
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three  weeks  in  tbis  state^  wben  I  was  xeqnesied  to  examine  her 
— about  the  6th  of  Jannaiy.  I  found  tiie  opening  nearlj  laige 
enough  to  admit  mj  four  fingeis^  and  it  had  a  rery  nnhealthj 
appearance.  The  dischaige  of  pulpy  and  watery  food  was  greats 
and  the  smell  yery  offenaiye;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  any  peison  conld  be  found  to  attend  her.  The  pulso^ 
was  between  50  and  60,  and  the  appetite  tolerably  good." — Ther 
mare  being  with  foal,  and  an  old  favourite  besides,  her  owner 
was  very  desirous  to  have  something  dona.  There  were  two 
favourable  circumstances — ^the  length  of  time  since  the  injury » 
and  the  absence  of  inflammation. — "  Having  cleaned  the  wound,"^ 
says  Mr.  Karkeek,  "  I  closed  the  opening  with  a  strong  suture- 
of  pack-thread,  with  a  common  packing  needle,  taking  in  as- 
much  of  the  integuments  and  abdominal  muscles  as  possible. 
I  then  applied  a  pledget  o^tow  soaked  in  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  and'supported  the  whole  by  means  of  a  thick  woollen 
bandage  laced  along  the  spine.  I  ordered  the  wound  to  be 
cleansed  and  the  solution  to  be  applied  every  mofaiin^  and  her 
head  to  be  tied  to  the  rack  to  prevent  her  lying  down.  JLboui 
five  weeks  afterwards,  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  called  to 
inquire  after  my  patient,  when  to  my  surprise  I  found  her  alive- 
and  well,  the  wound  having  completely  healed.  Had  this  case 
happened  nearer  my  residence,  I  should  have  endeavoured  to 
have  instituted  some  experiments  with  regard  to  the  process  of 
digestion  on  different  kinds  of  food ;  and  this,  I  believe,  might 
have  been  done  without  endangering  the  life  of  the  animal,  ar 
there  was  a  copious  discharge  of  food  for  three  weeks  previous, 
to  my  attending  the  mare." 

Professor  Simonds  relates  a  case  of  extensive  ventral  hernia, 
in  the  Veterinarian  for  1839,  to  which  the  reader  may  refer. 
The  result  was  most  successful ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  safer  not  to 
treat  this  form  of  hernia  otherwise  than  by  a  compress  and  sus- 
pensory bandage,  that  can  be  tightened  at  pleasure,  as  there  is 
great  danger  of  sloughing  of  the  skin,  and  consequent  protrusion 
:  of  the  intestine. 


IKGUIKili  HXBNIA* 

Inguinal  hernia,  or  luboiuKele,  almost  always  makes  its  ap- 
]pearance  suddenly,  and  hastens  to  become  strangulated.    The 
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•oontenta  of  this  iiemiA  oonsiBt  almost*  in  all  cases  of  the  sxnall. 
intestines.    From  the  looseness  of  their  attachment,  their  yolumOir 
their  general  en^ptiness,  and  their  eneigetio  contractilitj,  thejr 
most  readily  enter  the  inguinal  canaL-  The  dnplicatores  and 
flexures  of  the  colon  are  the  parts  next  most  liable  to  protrusion. 
In  respect  to  the  omentum — which  is  so  shojt  that  one  would. 
conceiYe  it  impossible  it  could  erer  reach  the  canal,  without^ 
laceration  at  least — ^its  protru- 
sion is  xmiformlj  the  effect  of 
some  violent  intestinal  com- 
motion, and  is  never  the  occa- 
sion of  much  mischief.    When 
the    contents   are    intestines 
solely,  the  hernia  is  denomi- 
nated   an   Enterocde;    when 
nothing  bujb  omentum,  Epi- 
ploceU  ;  when  both  combined, 
EfUera-EpiploceU!*  —  (Girabd 
on  Inguinal  Hernia.,     Paris, 
1«27). 

The  lower  animals  are  much 
less  subject  to  this  form  of 
hernia  than  man,  and  this  is 
not  less  due  to  the  position  of 
their  bodies  than  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  muscular 
and  fibrous  envelopes  forming 
the  floor  of  the  abdomen..  M. 
Girard  says : — 

**  In  man,  the  intestinal 
mass  is  bearing  downwards, 
and  particularly  upon  the  in- 
guined  regions,  where  the  open- 
ings— ^the  abdominal  ring  and 
crural  arch — are  situated.  In 
quadrupeds, on  the  contraiy,m  ^  ^  p^^^n  of  th«  ookm,  ocmttimoQ.  vitii 
oonsequence  of  the  oblique  in-  *.  *.  "w^n  Jnteirtin*,  which  b  flx«d  in  th* 

,.      ,?        •  J  ,\  ingidiua  ouiaI;  e,  c;  b   th*  Mok  of  tho- 

clination,  forwards  and  down-  p.ritonMi  ihMth,  which  b  onkrgwi  ttom. 
wards,of  the  floor  of  the  beUy,  ^  !*-«»«•  ^^  fat-tino  into  iti  d^  d. 

liom  the  flank  to  the  briaket.  \gf, «» OAitQu'B  Dommcw  j «<««&.) 
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the  intestinal  mass  gravitates  against  the  diaphragm,  pushing  it 
forward  and  occasionally  rapturing  it  The  resistance  afforded  by 
the  parietes  of  the  belly  is  likewise  greater,  owing  to  the  increased 
density  and  peculiar  disposition  of  the  coverings  of  the  abdomen* 
the  fascia  superficietlis  being  thicker,  more  elastic,  imd  more  deve* 
loped  than  in  man,  and  particularly  towards  the  pubes,and  being 
supported  by  the  panniculus  eamasus,  an  envelope  that  does  not 
exist  in  man ;  added  to  which — not  to  mention  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  oblique  and  straight  muscles,  which  latter  are 
much  broader  than  in'  man — the  fascia  transversalis  is  consider- 
ably stronger  and  more  expanded.  Connect  with  these  facts  the 
practice  of  castration  at  an  early  age,  one  consequence  of  which 
is  the  contraction  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  there  will  appear 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  comparative  exemption  of  the  horae 
from  inguinal  rupture ;  and  at  the  same  time,  for  the  unheard-of 
occurrence  of  the  species  denominated  femoral."  ^ 

Inguinal  hernia  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  stallions  and 
young  animals,  and  essentially  consists  of  a  passage  of  a  fold  of 
intestino  hito  the  inguinal  canal  through  the  internal  abdominal 
ring.  Iff  is  very  frequently  seen  in  India  and  on  the  Continent, 
but  it  is  uncommon  in  this  cotmtry,  from  the  fact  that  stallions 
are  not  often  used  for  working  purposes. 

It  is  hut  rarely  seen  in  the  gelding,  and  scarcely  ever  in  the 
mare,  although  it  is  possible  that  it  may  occur  in  both. 

It  occasionally  presents  peculiarities: — \st.  ^It  may  occur 
with  or  without  visible  tumour ;  and  it  may  £rrHSR  be  acuU, 
chronic,  simple,  strangulated,  continued,  or  irUermittent.  In  some 
cases  there  exists  a  thickening  of  the  membranes,  adhesions  of 

*  "  TbiM  WM  written  in  1827,  but  buim  then  an  '  nnheard-of '  CMe  has  happened 
to  "hL  Seon,  Y.S.  to  the  GartU  Jtoyale.  He  wu  called,  while  on  the  march,  to  a 
mare  with  a  ewelling  aa  large  aa  his  fiat  in  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  inside  rf 
the  thigh,  ^le  existence  of  hernia  was  evident  beyond  dispute.  Bj  oompi^eslag 
And  pushing  its  contents  backward  and  upward,  he  caused  the  whole  of  them  to 
re-enter  the  canal,  but  thej  speedily  re-appeared.  Bandages  and  campreases  of 
tow  kept  the  hernia  reduced,  but  their  tightness  caused  alarming  tumefaotions, 
which,  required  their  removal ;  and  the  oonsequenoa  was,  on  the  sixth  day  the 
hernia  returned.  The  mare  was  now  cast,  the  hernia  reduced,  and  pledgets  of 
tow,  dipped  in  melted  pitch,  plastered  upon  the  situation  of  the  tumour,  and  over 
them,  one,  -twelve  inches  in  diameter,  of  pitched  strong  canvas.  Aa  soon  aa 
the  pitch  had  set,  the  mare  was  let  up.  In  ten  days  afterwards  the  plasters  had. 
fallen  ofl^  loaving  some  'liberations,  which  readily  healed.  The  place  opposite  the 
termination  of  the,  femoral  canal  subsequently  exhibited  *  species  of  caHua.*— , 
(PsamvALL*B  ffifpapimiclogjf,}   . 
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the  coverings  of  the  hernia  to  one  another,  and  occasionally  to 
the  intestine  within  them.  In  other  instances  hernia  is  compli* 
eated  with  hydrocele,  the  tnmonr  assuming  another  shape,  and 
acquiring  considerable  magnitude.  Besides  these  di£ferences,  the 
hernia  may  be  imperceptible,  at  least  to  the  view,  in  consequence 
of  having  protruded  no  further  than  the  inguinal  canal,  in  which 
state  it  is  called  a  tubonoeele  ;*when  it  pervades  the  canal  and 
descends  into  the  scrotum  it  takes  the  appellation  of  osduocde. 
Zither  of  these  forms  may  be  recent  or  ehronie^  reducible  or  ♦fT«- 
ducMe.  Hemia  very  rarely  exists  on  both  sidea  It  occurs 
•oftenest  on  the  right,  a  circumstance  which  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained."— (OnuiRD  on  Inguinal  JETemia,) 

The  Symptoms, — ^Whenever  a  stallion,  or  even  a  gelding,  is 
affected  with  symptoms  of  colic,  more  especially  if  the  symptoms 
of  abdominal  pain  are  apparently  relieved  when  the  animal  is 
laid  upon  his  back,  a  position  he  will  maintain  for  half-an-hour 
•or  more  at  a  time,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  to 
examine  for  hernia.  This  is  done  by  first  emptying  the  rectum 
^f  its  contents  by  an  enema,  and  then  exploring  the  internal 
abdominal  ring,  by  passing  one  hand  into  the  rectum,  and  ^ili- 
pulating  the  scrotum  with  the  other  hand.  The  strangulated 
intestine  can  be  easily  felt  should  the  hemia  exist.  If  the  hernia 
is  not  reduced,  the  symptoms  increase  in  severity,  the  pain  be- 
•oomes  continuous,  cold  sweats  bedeW  the  body,  more  especially 
the  scrotum  and  thighs ;  the  animal  sighs,  the  pulse  becomes 
thready,  the  eyes  injected,  and  the  pupils  dilated. 

The  indications  of  the  presence  of  an  inguinal  hemia  before 
actual  strangulation  has  tiJcen  place  are,  according  to  Mr.  Perd- 
vail,  as  follows ; — **  Indisposition  to  work,  erected  head,  appetite 
impaired^  pain  succeeding ;  the  animal  breathes  deeply,  paws, 
and  puts  himself  into  various  postures  to  obtain  reliel  There 
are  cases  in  which  the  horse  appears  as  if  he  were  languishing 
from  ovei-fatigue.  Now  and  then.the  gut  returns  of  itself,  and 
ihe  patient  becomes  suddenly  restored  to  ease.  A  second 
•descent,  however,  commonly  takes  place,  and  that — should  it 
likewise  return — ^becomes  followed  by  a  third,  and  so  on,  until, 
from  the  volume  it  acquires,  the  hemia  becomes  permanent* 
The  testicle  on  the  hernial  side,  though  felt  drawn  up, 
irregularly  descends  and  ascends.  This  symptom  is  highly 
pathognomonic,  and  one  demanding  that  the  practitioner  should. 
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without  loss  of  time,  examine  into  the  state  of  the  inguinal] 
canaL" 

The  following  account  of  scrotal   hernia  I  have  taken  the, 
•Lbertjr  of  transcribing  from  Peucivall's  Hippopatliology  :-r 


Tlo/113. — Scrotal  liemiA,  ibowizig  at  a  a  the  fold  of  inteitiiMiii 
^l&e  ■orotom ;  c  c  u  the  wall  of  the  hernial  lao  ;  «  repteaeuti  th** 
iAe?atioii  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  produced  by  the  teetid^ .— >(QiBilD.) 


SCROTAL'HERXLV,  OR  OSCHEOCELE, 

*'Owes'iis  production''^  dilatation  of  the  vaginal  sheatHISrAej 
testicle,  combined  withrTelaxation  of  the  fibrous  tissue  surround- 
ing the  ring,  and  is  at  first  mostly  intermittent;  that  is,  it 
disappears  during  repose,  ajud  returns  under  exercise  or  exertion ; 
which  variable  condition. continues  until  such  a  descent  takea 
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place  as  renders  tlie  tumour,  from  its  weight,  incapable  ol 
yielding  to  the  retraction  of  the  surrounding  parts;  in  this 
condition  its  augmentation  goes  on,  until  the  matters  accumu- 
lated within  the  gut  produce  obstruction,  and  that  becomes 
followed  by  strangulation.  These  changes/  so  far  from  being 
sudden,  proceed  rather  slowlj ;  and  accumulation  and  obstruc- 
tion always  precede  strangulation.  While  the  accumulation  is 
going  on,  we  maj  observe  loathing  of  food,  dulness,  indisposition 
te  move ;  also,  as  the  engorgement  proceeds,  loss  of  appetite, 
constipation,  borborygma,  colic  Strangulation  adds  virulence 
to  these  symptoms,  occasioning,  as  in  recent  hernia,  the  greatest 
distress,  until  gangrene  takes  place,  and  then  all  pain  suddenly 
ceases,  and  cold  sweats ;  shiverings  and  convulsions  dose  tlxe 
scene. 

"  Strangulation. — ^Practical  observations  show  us  that  old  hemiiB 
become  strangulated  from  engorgement,  and  not  from  stricture 
around  the  neck  of  the  sac  at  the  ring ;  that  can  be  considered 
but  as  a  secondasy  cause.  The  circumstance  of  stricture  fol« 
lowing,  however,  accounts  for  the  symptoms  of  strangulation 
being  in  these  and  the  afore-mentioned  cases  essentially  alike ; 
being  found  to  vary  only  in  their  succession  and  rapidity  of 
progress.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  many  horses  having 
scrotal  hemisB  not  only  escape  strangulation,  but  continue  to  do 
their  work  with  a  large  tumour  swinging  between  their  thighs; 
Gibson  mentions  a  case  in  which  "  the  gut  extended  the  scrotum 
down  to  the  hock,"  apparently  without  any  inconvenience  from 
it,  beyond  what  may  arise  from  its  bulk  and  weight  This  is  a 
fact  which  argues  most  strongly  against  meddling  with  such 
tumours  xmless  we  be  peremptorily  called  on  to  interfere. 

"  Diagnosis. — It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  scrotal  enter- 
ocele  from  other  swellings  of  the  genitals,  and  particularly  when 
the  hernia  is  complicated  with  sarcocele  or  variocele,  or  thickening 
of  the  cord,  or  a  combination  of  these  affections.  The  tumour 
of  an  enterocele  does  not  preserve  a  general  uniformity;  it  is 
commonly  most  bulky  next  the  abdomen,  increasing  from  below 
upwards;  indeed  there  are  cases  in  which  its  volume  below 
•littie,  if  any,  exceeds  that  of  the  scrotum.  The  swelling  jrields 
to  pressure,  and  returns  to  its  form  after  being  compressed  If  it 
be  raised  up  with  the  hand,  it  sensibly  diminishes  in  vohime, 
from  part  of  its  contents  being  withdrawn  into  the  abdomen; 
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vUch  letraction  sometimes  is  attended  tnth  a  gurgling  noise. 
Should  it  be  deemed  ady'sable  to  examme  into  the  state  of 
the  inguinal  canal,  its  openings  will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less 
dilated  and  encumbered ;  and  this  is  an  infallible  proof  of  the 
,  existence  of  hernia. 

"  One  diagnotiic  more  I  would  add,  which  seems  to  hare  escaped 
the  observation  of  our  learned  author;  and  that  is,  the  seK- 
expansion  of  the  swelling  under  the  effort  of  coughing.  Grasp 
the  tumour  wi^h  one  or  both  hands,  softlj  but  doselj,  and  then 
let  another  person  cough  the  horse,  and  the  swelling  will  be 
found  suddenly  to  expand  under  the  effort,  and  as  quickly  to 
recea^  again.  Might  not  this  criterion  supersede  the  trouble- 
some business  of  exploration  |?er  redum  d  vaginam  penis  t 

^  Morbid  Coneeguenees, — In  almost  all  chronic  h^misB  we  meet 
with  serous  effusion,  either  into  the  caritj  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
or  into  the*  cellular  tissue  uniting  the  hernial  coverings.  Morbid 
thickening  of  the  tunics  is  a  much  rarer  occuixence,  and  one  of 
which  M.  Girard  has  seen  but  few  examples.  The  comparative 
rarity  of  cases  of  adhesion  between  the  gut  and  sac  in  horses, 
Girard  thinks,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  non-employment  of 
artificial  pressure,  by  trusses  and  bandages,  as  in  man.  Mr. 
Charles  Petcivall,  however,  informs  me  that  the  occurrence  is  by 
no  means  so  uncommon  in  India,  where  castration  is  much 
practised  at  a  laU  period  o/l^e.'' 
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This,  the  most  frequent,  but  the  least  dangerous  species  of 
hernia,  is  an  attendant  on  birth,  augmenting  up  to  the  third  or 
sixth  month,  after  that  diminishing,  and  ultimately  disappearing. 
Should  it  continue  without  lessening  in  volume  for  a  year 
or  eighteen  months,  it  may  be  considered  as,  and  is  in  fact 
become,  a  chronic  or  permanent  scrotal  hernia.  In  case  the 
swelling,  however,  instead  of  being  always  the  same,  at  intervals 
diminishes,  and  continues  so  to  do,  more  sensibly  as  time 
advances,  it  will  in  the  end  recede  altogether;  and  though  it 
return  again  at  times,  still,  the  relapses  growing  less  marked  or 
fluent,  at  last  the  gut  will  enter  ^e  ring  no  more. 

In  ihefcetue  in  utero  inguinal  hernia  is  foimd.  M.  Linguenarol, 
Y.S.,  who  has  practised  for  twenty  years  in  Kormandy^  a  great 
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"breeding  oounlry,  has  ascertained,  by  a  vast  number  of  observa- 
tions, that  inguifiai  hernia  is  invai-iably  present  at  birth,  even  in 
abortions  and  in  subjects  still-born« 

After  birth. — Herniie  making  their  appearance  a  few  days  after 
birth  are  also  to  be  included  in  the  class  of  "  congenitaL"  In 
these  cases  the  gut  becomes  hernial  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
it  does  in  adult  age ;  it  slips  through  the  peritoneal  aperture  at 
the  ring,  and  either  drags  down  the  testicle  along  with  it,  or  else 
follows  that  organ  in  its  descent ;  the  testicles  in  ordinary  case? 
not  descending  prior  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  month.  The  experi- 
enced practitioner  above  named,  M.  tinguenard,  calculates  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  Korman  colts  are  foaled  with  scrdal 
hernia ;  but  that  in  the  majority  of  them  it  disappears  in  the 
course  of  growth.  In  the  HecueU  de  Medicine  V&irifuiire  for 
July  1828  appears  the  following: — These  swellings  (scrotal 
hemixe)  occasionally  make  their  appearance  in  the  scrotum  of 
the  colt  a  few  days  after  birth.  Sometmies  they  occupy  one  side 
only  of  the  bag ;  occasionally  both  are  distended.  In  a  few 
instances  the  scrotum  becomes  as  large  as  a  child's  head :  these 
are  true  scrotal  hemiss.  A  portion  of  intestine  has  descended 
into  the  scrotum.  Bandages  and  topical  applications  are  per- 
fectly useless,  or  worse— producing  irritation  and  pain.  At 
an  uncertain  period  the  swelling  begins  spontaneously  to  ^dimi«- 
nish,  and  at  length  entirely  disappears.  When  it  occupies. 
both  sides  of  the  scrotum,  it  goes  back  more  tardily ;  and  the 
retraction  of  one  side  seems  to  be  ignite  independent  of  that  of 
the  other 

Cavsci, — It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  if  the  hemiie,  prior  to 
hirth,  originate  from  causes  similar  to  those  that  occaaion  it  in 
after  age  Certain  movements  of  the  full-grown  foetus  appear 
very  lilcely  to  produce  hernia,  especially  at  a  time  wh^  the 
inguinal  apertures  and  passes  are  so  lax  as  almost  to  invite 
entry;  indeed,  both  the  ring  and  inguinal  canal  in  the  foetus 
apperj"  proportionably  larger  than  in  the  adult,  and  evidently 
poosocs  more  extensibility.  The  parietal  parts — ^the  fibrous 
aponeurosis  of  the  abdomen,  the  borders  of  the  external  ring» 
tlie  dartos,  and  the  cremaster — being  all  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
developed,  possess  little  power  to  oppose  hernia.  Ko  sooner  has 
the  fastus  left  the  womb,  however,  than  these  several  parts  by 
degrees  acquire  strength^  until  they  attain  oneigy  sufficient  ta 

2  b 
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react  upon  an  incarcerated  hbmia,  raise  it  npirarda,  and  niti-* 
matelj  force  it  back  again  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  retaia 
it  there. 

EPIFLOGELB 

Is  a  firequent  companion  of  enterocele,  without  adding  anything 
to  the  importance  of  the  case ;  indeed,  epiplocele  of  itself  ib  bo 
far  from  being  dangerous  that  it  has  occurred  without  symptoms 
either  of  pain  or  disordered  function.  Protruded  omentum, 
without  intestine,  gives  rise  simply  to  a  soft  indolent  tumour 
in  the  gioin,  unvarying  in  volume,  unless  it  receive  additional 
contents — a  circumstance  that  serves  at  once  to  distinguish  it 
from  enterocele.  I  think  I  may  add  to  this  coughing,  as  a 
corroborating  diagnostic.  M.  Boupp  assured  M.  Girard  that 
in  the  course  of  the  practice  of  castration  on  cart-horses,  he 
had  on  several  occasions  met  with  hernial  omentum,  and  had 
invariably  amputated  the  protrusion  without  the  slightest  ill 
consequences. 

Thiekeninfi  of  the  memhranis  will  render  the  dissection  of  the 
dartos  from  the  sac  both  tedious  and  difficult;  and  this  may 
exist  to  such  a  degree — in  one  case  they  were  found  an  inch  in 
thickness — ^that  for  the  dams  we  shall  be  compelled  to  substitute 
a  strong  waxed  ligature  for  the  compression  of  the  cord,  which 
should  be  fastened  by  a  running  knot 

In  the  ease  o/eareoeele  the  operator  must  be  guided  by  circum« 
stances.  Should  the  tumour  consist  of  intestine  principally,  the 
operation  is  to  be  conducted  the  same  as  for  tiiickened  mem- 
branes. Sarcocele  may  render  the  tumour  so  finn  and  compact 
as  to  deprive  it  of  every  sign  or  feeling  of  containing  intestine;  and 
should  the  operator  neglect  to  explore  the  ring,  tlus  concealment 
may  lead  him  into  fatal  error,  in  case  he  might  determine  on 
the  removal  of  the  sarcocele.  Whenever  intestine  is  detected, 
he  must  take  care  to  make  himself  sure  about  its  return  before 
he  ventures  to  apply  either  clams  or  ligature  to  the  sarcocelatous 
swelling. 

Adheeione  between  the  hernial  gut  and  its  sac  are  so'  rare 
that  'hL  Oirard  has  seen  but  one  instance  of  their  ooourrenee ; 
though  it  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Charles  Feroivoll,  that  between  the  testicle 
and  its  vaginal  oovering  they  are  by  no  means  unoommon. 
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mien  adhedoxu  of  tlie  first  kind  do  ooour,  it  becomes  necessary, 
to  open  the  sac,  in  oxder  to  destroy  them,  before  the  reduction  can. 
be  accomplished,  a  case  irherein  tiie  dams  wSl  haye  to  be  applied 
upon  the  bare  cord. 

In  ihs  cases  of  stoppage  and  strangvlaiion^  herniotomy  becomes 
necessary,  and  must  be  practised  without  delay;  otherwise, 
scrotal  hernia 'in  general  admits  of  time  for  deciding  on  the 
operation,  and  for  preparation  for  it  by  dieting,  blood-letting,  &a 

After  the  operqiian,  the  veterinarian  will,  besides  enjoining  a 
low  and  appropriate  diet,  bleed  and  purge  and  administer  injec- 
tions, according  as  the  case  may  seeni'  to  require.  The  animal 
had  better  stand  with  his  croup  elevated,  and  be  tied  up  so  that 
he  cannot  lie  down. 

Hernia  in  geldings  is  a  disease  of  the  rarest  kind,  the 
veterinary  annals  of  our  own  country  a£fording  ample  proof  of 
this ;  but  the  fact  of  there  being  cases  on  record  is  sufficient 
to  diow  that  a  case  may  occur,  perhaps  at  a  moment  least  of 
all  expected;  and  that  we  may  not  be  taken  unprepared,  it 
behoves  us  to  possess  every  information  requisite  for  the  treat- 
ment of  such  an  accident 

In  geldings  inguinal  hernia  takes  the  same  course,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  the  same  terminations,  as  in  stallions.  Trusses  and 
bimdages  are  all  ineffectual;  a  surgical  operation  is  the  only 
means  of  causing  contraction  and  closure  of  the  inguinal  canal 
And  this  consists  simply  in  returning  the  bowel,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  dams — no  cutting  being  required — upon  the  outside  of 
the  skin,  the  same  as  ii  practised  for  umbilical  hernia. 

Treatment  of  Strangulated,  Scrotal,  and  Inguinal  HemlcB  in 
the  SteUlion, — ^If  the  hernia  be  recent,  and  not  very  firmly 
strangulated,  the  intestine  is  returnable  by  manipulation,  even 
without  casting  the  animal ;  but  should  any  diffictdty  be  experi- 
enced,'the  horse  must  be  cast,  turned  upon  his  back,  and 
maintained  in  that  position,  with  his  croup  raised  by  bundles 
of  straw  properly  adjusted.  The  operator  wiU  now  introduce 
his  hand  into  the  rectum,  which  has  been  already  emptied  by 
enemas,  and  explore  the  internal  ring,  where  he  will  feel  the 
imprisoned  gut  tie  is  then  to  endeavour  to  disengage  the  hernial 
portion  by  gently  withdrawing  it  into  the  abdominal  ca^ty>  at 
.the  same  time  aiding  its  retraction  by  pushing  it  with  the  other 
hand.    Should  there  be  much  difficulty  in  effecting  the  return 
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in  tliia  way,  the  pTBctiiioner  is  to  desist,  Tiolence  being  loo  olten 
the  forenmner  of  strangtilation  and  gangienei  TUa  operation  im 
called  the  Taxis  ;  it  is  recommended  bj  IL  Giraid,  Mr.  PenaraH 
and  others.  I  am,  howeyer,  of  opinion  that  it  is  veiy  often  aa 
objectionable  method  of  procednre,  endangering  the  animal's  life; 
bj  causing  gangrene  of  the  imprisoned  intestine ;  and  from  the 
excessively  lacerable  condition  of  the  rectum,  generally  asao- 
ciated  with  hernia,  there  'is  great  danger  of  its  walls  becoming- 
ruptured,  no  matter  how  carefuV  the  reterinary  surgeon  may  be. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  although  reduction  may  bo- 
effected  by  the  Taxis,  without  the  occurrence  of  rupture  of  the 
rectum,  or  the  infliction  of  so  much  injury  to  the  strangulated 
intestine  as  to  cause  gangrene,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
some  practitioner«i,  I  maintain  that  the  operation  is  incomplete 
unless  it  be  followed  by  castration ;  for,  without  this,  the  protru- 
sion is  likely  to  recur,  and  may  eren  do  so  immediately  aftef 
the  animal  has  risen.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  castrate  the 
animal,  being  careful  not  to  wound  the  intestine ;  and  ^he  ooyered 
operation,  namely,  that  method  by  which  the  tunica  raginalia 
reliexa  is  left  uncut,  is  that  recommended  by  Perciyall  and  others. 
My  own  opinion  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
Cjlstratiox. 

The  covered  operation  is  performed  as  follows: — The  skin 
and  dartos  muscle  are  to  be  carefully  separated  from  the  tunica, 
reflexa  until  the  hernial  sac  is  fully  exposed  to  view;  aa 
incision,  sufficiently  large  to  introduce  the  finger,  is  then  to  \» 
carefully  made  into  it  When  this  is  done,  the  operator  i» 
to  pass  his  finger  into  the  opening,  and  discover  the  stricture ,. 
then  he  is  to  introduce  a  strong  **ln£taur%  auhf  along  hia> 
finger  into  the  stricture,  and  divide  it^  taking  core  to  keep  the* 
back  of  the  bistoury  towards  the  imprisoned  boweL  In  many 
cases  when  the  canal  is  thus  dilated  the  bowel  will  slip  into 
the  aMominal  cavity  with  very  little  trouble;  but  should  a. 
large  quantity  of  intestine  be  imprisoned,  it  will  be  necossaiy 
to  enlaige  the  opening  in  the  tunica  reflexa  to  an  extent  suffi- 
cient to  allow  the  bowel  to  be  pulled  out  and  gently  unravelled 
before  it  can  be  returned. 

The  return  being  effected,  the  scrotum,  including  the  skin^ 
Corel,  and  its  tunics,  are  to  be  enclosed  in  a  plain  clam,  whiok 
is  to  be  left  on  until  it  slou^lis  oit    Without  this  procautioa 
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the  opentioik  is  tuBafe ;  for  the  ingaiiud  canal,  vhioh  bos  bj 
the  operation  been  madlsi  snfBcientlj  large  for  the  incarcerated 
intestine  to  return  to  its  proper  position,  is  bj  the  same  opera- 
tion so  dilated  as  to  present  no  impediment  to  a  recurrence  of 
the  protrusion. 

The  constitutional  treatment  of  the  animal,  before  the  opera- 
tion,  must  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  allaj  pain  and  relax  tho 
parts ;  for  this  purpose  large  doses  of  opium  are  to  be  giTen,^ 
and  the  operation  maj  be  performed  under  chloroform. 

After  the  operation,  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  repetition 
of  the  opium  until  all  sjmptoms  of  pain  have  subsided ;  and 
to  prevent  displacement  of  the  clam  and  injury  to  the  sciotum, 
it  is'feidvisable  to  tie  the  horse's  head  to  the  rack,  giving  him 
very  gentle  walking  exercise. 

Purgatives  are  to  be  avoided  both  before  and  after  the 
operation,  because  excitation  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
bowels  increases  the  contents  of  the  hernial  sac,  thus  render- 
ing the  return  of  the  gut  more  difficult,  and  bj  stimulating  the 
bowels  generally,  converts  the  irritation  of  the  part  into  a 
general  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  A  continuance  of  the 
constipation  produced  by  the  opium  is  not  to  be  feared,  indeed 
it  is  to  be  encouraged  for  a  reasonable  period,  say  three  or  four 
days,  for  it  gives  time  for  the  injured  portions  of  tlie  bowels  to 
become  restored  to. their  healthy  condition.  Should  the  con- 
stipation extend  beyond  this  time,  and  if  the  practitioner  is 
convinced  that  the  patient  suifers  from  it,  a  very  mild  aperient 
is  to  be  administered — say,  one  x>u^t  of  castor  or  linseed  oil ; 
the  large  bowels  emptied  by  enemas,  and  irritation  of  them 
prevented  by  allowing  none  but  the  simplest  food,  bran  and 
linseed  mashes  being  very  suitable,  and  demulcents,  such  aa 
linseed  tea,  to  drink. 

Th4  hernia  which  sometimes  immediately  follows  ordinary 
castration,  produced  either  by  the  violent  struggles  of  the 
animal  while  under  the  operation  or  in  the  act  of  rising,  the 
escape  of  the  bowels  being  facilitated  by  a  natural  lax  condition 
of  the  abdominal  rings  and  canal,  is  to  be  treated  like  the  fore- 
going, the  gut  being  first  returned,  when  this  is  possible,  and 
the  scrotum  and  its  contents  included  in  a  plain  (not  caustic) 
dam. 

Mr.  Stanley  of  Warwick,  late  of  the  SUx  Lancers,  has  fumishod 
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me  with  the  following  account  of  hemus  aa  Hibj  occur  in 
India. 

Inguinal  and  scrotal  hernia  are  frequently  met  with  in  our 
Indian  cavalry,  many  of  the  horses  being  stallions.  No  age, 
breeding,  or  size  is  exempt  or  specially  predisposed ;  but  country- 
bred  coarse  horses  are  more  often  afficied  with  chronic  hernia, 
probably  because  there  are  more  of  them  entire.  Stud-bred 
English-crossed  are  always  castrated. 

These  forms  of  hernia  are  frequently  met  with  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  occasionally  in  our  home  breeding 
establishments. 

There  are  two  forms :  Itt.  The  acute ;  and  2d  The  chronic. 

CatLses. — Fatigue  and  heat  of  climate,  by  relaxing  the  vascular 
and  muscular  fibres,  cause  the  testicles  to  descend,  so  that  the 
scrotum  appears  remarkably  large  and  dependent ;  the  weight 
of  the  glands  thus  gradually  dUates  the  internal  ring,  and  th^ 
bowel  during  its  vermicular  action  glides  along  the  cord  into  tiih 
inguinal  canal,  and  on  to  the  scrotum,  constituting  the  affectioiv 
under  consideration.  Hydrocele,  violent  kicking,  severe  exer- 
tion, getting  cast,  are  all  exciting  causes. 

This  affection  in  our  patients  is  incorrectly  termed  rupture, 
because  there  is  no  laceration  of  tissue ;  all  entire  horses  being 
liable  to  it  at  any  time,  as  the  lining  membrane  of  the  scrotal 
sac  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  peritoneal  membrane  lining 
the  abdomen,  and  reflected  over  the  viscera ;  so  that  there  is  an 
opening  from  the  former  to  the  scrotum,  connected  by  a  passage 
termed  the  inguinal  canal,  the  upper  border  of  which  canal 
(fdrmed  of  peritoneal  membrane)  constitutes  the  internal  abdo- 
minal ring,  which  is  supported  by  the  fascia  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  through  which  it  passes  by  a  slit-like  aperture.  It  is 
through  this  opening,  or  mouth  Of  the  inguinal  canal,  that  the 
herniated  bowel  fint  passes  from  the  abdomen  towards  the 
scrotum ;  and  if  this  opening  is  small,  a  few  inches  of  the  bowel 
become  fixed,  the  ring  acting  as  a  ligature.  The  vessels  of  the 
imprisoned  bowel,  now  in  the  inguinal  canal,  become  engorged, 
gaseous  distension  aggravates  the  mischief,  and  we  have  a  cose 
of  acute  inguinal  hernia.  The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  colic 
or  spasm  of  the  bowels,  with  these  additions ;  intense,  uninter- 
rupted abdominal  pain;  the  testicle  on  the  affected  side,  drawn 
^  close  to  the  abdomen,  is  not  let  down  on  walking,  and  the 
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oppotita  gUnd  is  raised  and  lowered  nneasilj  perspiration  drops 
from  the  serotom,  the  loins,  and  flanks ;  the  leg  on  the  affected 
nde  sometimes  halts  in  walking;  in  some  cases  it  is  held  np, 
and  &h  sofferer  wiU  bite  at  the  part  The  pulse  at  first  is 
little  disturbed,  but  it  very  soon  beats  rapidly,  and  gets  hard, 
small,  and  wiry,  indicating  intense  pain ;  the  countenance  is  ex- 
tremely anxious,  breathing,  panting;  the  patient  is  not  still  an 
instant,  but  up  and  down,  rolling,  and  even  screaming  with 
agony,  and,  later  on,  straining  violently,  as  if  to  void  faces. 
Examination  per  rectum,  which  should  be  made  in  every  case 
of  doubt  (with  a  little  patient  experience),  will  decide  at  once 
whether  it  be  inguinal  hernia  or  not,  simply  feeling  with  the  ^ 
fingers  the  cord  passing  into  the  ring  or  mouth  of  the  inguinal 
canal  If  it  is  dear,  the  ends  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  fingers 
may  go  into  the  ring;  if  the  bowel  is  there,  the  ring  is  found 
choked  and  the  bowel  fixed,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  hold  of 
and  pulled  (of  course,  to  a  limited  extent),  and  the  patient  will 
instantly  strain  with  all  his  might  Comparison  with  the  oppo- 
site ring  will  always  decide  the  case. 

This  examination  is  easily  made  while  the  horse  is  standing. 
Kothing  (unless  there  is  a  pohsiderable  length  of  bowel  in 
the  canal — ^then  its  inferior  border  may  be  defined)  can  be 
seen  or  felt  externally  dn  a  purely  inguinal  case.  Unless 
relieved  by  operative  surgery,  death  results  in  from  nine  to 
twelve  hours. 

F(Mi  Mortem. — ^Having  removed  the  hind  leg  on  the  affected 
aide,  on  opening  the  scrotum  bloody  serum  escapes,  and  the 
testicle  is  inflamed.  By  laying  open  the  inguinal  canal,  and 
following  the  course  of  the  cord,  we  find  it  much  swollen, 
highly  inflamed,  and  infiltrated  with  a  aero-fibrinous  effusion ; 
and  at  tlie  top  of  the  canal,  close  to  and  just  outside  the  abdo- 
minal wall,  is  a  small  knuckle  of  purplish-black  intestine,  filled 
with  gas,  as  tight  and  hard  as  a  balL  The  strangulating  ring 
is  simply  peritoneum  inclosing  the  cord  with  this  bit  of  boweh 
Inguinal  hernia  terminates  more  rapidly  and  fatally  than  scrotal,' 
owing  to  the  aperture  of  the  ring  being  so  smalL 

Scrotal  hernia  may  be  acute  or  chronic  The  acute  is  when! 
the  herniated  bowel  has  travelled  down  the  inguinal  canal  into 
the  scrotum,  and  strangulation  has  quickly  followed.  Thei 
symptoms  are  less  acute  in  the  early  stage,  dower  in  progxfiib 
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and  prove  fatal  a  few  bonis  later.  The  remarks  as  lo  Hiagnosi^ 
in  the  inguinal  form  apply  here,  excepting  that  the  scrotum  i& 
full  of  bowel  and  the  canal  distended  hj  it '  Nevertheless^ 
examination  per  rectum  is  absolutely  necessary  to  confirmation. 

Chronic  scrotal  hernia  is  undoubtedly  more  common  than 
suspected,  and  where  the  ring  has  gradually  become  very  much 
dilated,  is  accompanied  by  very  little  inconvenience  to  the  animal; , 
simply  rolling  on  his  back  being  sufficient  to  reduce  the  hernia,  as- 
it  slips  back  by  gravitation  into  the  abdomen.  There  was  a  har- 
ness-horse which,  after  trotting  a  few  miles,  always  stopped,  and 
could  not  be  prevented  lying  down,  but  after  having  a  roll  wotdd 
get  up  and  go  on  witli  his  work  for  a  time,  and  then  repeat  the  act,. 
— all  explained  by  a  scrotal  hernia.  Animals  that  escape  pain 
escape  also  observation  and  detection  of  the  aiTection.  There  is 
always  danger  of  ingesta  passing  with  the  bowel  into  the 
ficrotum,  producing  distension  and  strangulation ;  but  the  mors 
usual  consequence  is  gradual  enlargement  of  the  scrotum,  a. 
succession  of  attacks  of  abdominal  pain,  gradual  vital  depression^ 
with  loss  of  condition,  emaciation,  and  inability  to  work.  Then 
operaUve  intervention  is  imperative. 

Treatment  of  the  acute  and  strangulated  form  must  be  early^ 
and  decisive,  and  the  operation  is  one  of  our  greatest  triumphs 
in  veterinary  surgery,  as  the  patient  not  only  recovers,  but  is 
positively  saved  from  a  most  painful  death. 

To  proceed,  give  internally  a  powerful  sedative,  then  secure 
the  horse  on  his  back,  his  foet  being  raised  by  a  rope  thrown 
over  a  beam ;  draw  the  hind-leg  on  the  affected  side  away  from 
the  body,  and  forwards,  so  as  to  relax  the  ring  and  muscles  of 
the  groin ;  hold  the  testicle,  and  manipulate  along  the  cord,  so 
OS  to  force  the  bowel  back,  if  possible,  into  the  abdomen.  Valu- 
able assistance  may  bo  afforded  by  dragging  on  the  bowel  per 
rectum;  if  the  case  be  chronic,  and  the  canal  and  ring  large, 
reduction  is  readily  effected  in  tliis  way.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  hernia  is  fixed  immoveably,  opening  the  8cn>tum  and  ampu- 
tating the  testicle  will,  in  some  cases,  assist  reduction,  but  is  not 
recommended,  as  the  blooding  makes  the  ojioration  a  very  dirty 
one.  The  simplest  and  most  effectual  method  is  to  cut  down 
on  to  the  inguinal  canal  close  to  the  inlemal  ring,  niakin«*  a 
small  opening  through  its  peritoneal  tunic  just  to  admit  a  finger 
(beware  of  wounding  the  bowel  immediately  beneath).    The 
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pnasaie  of  the  finger  may  suffice  to  return  the  bowel,  but  more , 
often,  on  attempting  to  pass  the  tip  of  the  finger  through  the 
ling  to  the  abdomen,  it  will  be  found  so  tight  that  this  is  im- 
possible ;  keep  the  tip  of  the  left  fore-finger  against  the  ring  as 
«  guide ;  slide  a  narrow  guarded  bistoury  along  the  guide  (with 
the  right  hand)  through  the  ring,  with  the  cutting  edge  outwards 
•and  forwards ;  compress  the  handles  as  to  bring  the  sharp  edge 
Against  the  ring ;  and  if  properly  done,  its  giving  way  is  in- 
stantly felt ;  remove  the  bistoury,  and  press  the  bowel  from  the 
-CBJial  towards  the  belly.  It  goes  readily  enough,  and  as  the  last 
7>ortion  falls  in  (the  finger  should  feel  round  inside  the  ring  to 
make  sure  all  is  clear),  the  poor  sufferer  gives  a  deep  sigh  of 
Telief,  and  from  that  moment  the  pain  ceases:  No  suture  or 
compress  is  necessary;  the  parts  being  already  inflamed  and 
swollen,  Uie  wound  will  keep  the  animal  quiet,  and  set  up  suf- 
ficient inflammatorv  swelling  and  adhesions  to  prevent  effectually 
the  recurrence  of  the  affection.  By  these  means  the  testicles  are 
spared,  and  a  very  speedy  cure  effected.  Cades  have  retur&edto 
work  perfectly  healed  in  three  to  five  days  after  the  operation ; 
others  have  had  scrotal  abscesses  torn,  a  few  weeks  later,  ulti- 
mately making  good  recoveries.  The  .subsequent  treatment 
consists  of  sedatives,  purgatives,  enemas  of  tobacco  smoke, 
fomentations,  &c,  &c.,  as  for  inflammation  of  the  bowels :  in  s 
case  ultimately  successful,  the  bowels  were  not  moved  for  tdxty^ 
Lours. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  and  indeed  would  require  an  in* 
sirument  a  foot  long,  to  cut  through  the  ring  by  passing  a 
bistoury  up  the  canal  from  the  scrotum,  besides  living  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  effecting  our  object ;  and  by  cutting  the  canal  im- 
mediately below  the  ring  (readily  done,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
passing  the  bistoury  through  the  tight  ring),  the  bowel,  on  pressure, 
readily  disappears,  but  the  patient  dies.  The  post  mortem  shows 
us  the  bowel  protruding  through  the  ring,  and  forced  through  the 
slit  in  the  canal,  outside  the  peritoneal  wall,  and  lying  between  it 
and  the  internal  abdominal  muscle.  To  prevent  such  a  grave  issue, 
a  flat  hook  on  the  point  of  the  guard  of  the  bistoury,  projecting  up 
'so  as  to  protect  the  point  of  the  blade,  is  necessary;  this  hook 
being  passed  through  the  ring  into  the  abdomen  prevents  the 
ring  from  slipping  off  the  end,  and  also  protects  the  bowels  in 
the  abdomen  foom  ix^'nry,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  success  of 
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the  operation.  The  reduction  of  chronic  heniia]iAal)een  alieadjr 
desciibed,  and  the  prevention  of  its  xecnnence  snggeets  itaelfl 
Caatration  hj  the  covered  operation  is  often  most  eSectoal; 
but  if  the  internal  ring  and  canal  are  large,  the  canal  may  burst 
above  the  clam,  and  the  intestines  consequently  escape  vola- 
minously.  To  meet  this  difficulty  successfully,  pass  a  seton 
needle,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  tlirough  the  skin  posterior  to  the 
canal,  and  high  up  dose  to  the  ring ;  carty  it  under  the  canal,  in 
contact  with  the  external  abdominal  muscle,  and  bring  the  point 
out  again  through  the  skin  in  front  of  the  canal;  twist  tape 
in  the  form  of  a  figuro  8  over  the  two  ends  of  the  needle, 
moderately  tight,  thus  applying  acupressuro  to  the  canal  dose 
to  its  superior  orifice,  so  that  hernia  even  of  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  bowels  is  impossible ;  then  castrate  by  the  coverod  opera- 
tion ;  romove  the  needle  on  the  second  or  third  day  (to  avoid 
sloughing),  and  adhesive  inflammation  completes  the  euro. 

Complications  occur  from  provious  injury  leaving  the  testide 
adherent  to  the  scrotum,  large  hydroceles,  hypertrophy  of  scrotal 
walls,  &c  ;  a  severe  blow  on  the  scrotum,  injuring  the  testide^ 
as  from  a  kick,  or  when  struck  by  the  butt  of  a  lance  or  sword 
scabbard.  The  symptoms  of  suffering  aro  scaicdy  distinguish* 
able  from  hernia,  examination  of  the  ring  per  roctum  being 
necessary  to  a  correct,  diagnosis. 

« In  the  lUcusa  for  this  year  (1875),  IL  Barry,  of  La  Fert^ 
IL'lon,  describes  his  method  of  operating  for  strangulated  in* 
guinal  hernia.  After  stating  that  the  roduction  of  this  hernia 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  operations  the  veterinaiy  surgeon  has 
to  perform,  and  acknowledging  that  he  had  been  veiy  unsuc- 
cessful with  the  recognised  modes  of  proceduro ;  he  asserts  that 
the  one  to  wliich  he  is  now  about  to  rofer  is  that  which  has 
constantly  yielded  favourable  results,  and  is  as  easy  as  it  is 
simple. 

*'Tlie  following  is  the  proceduro: — ^After  having  placed  in 
!  readiness  a  quantity  of  puro  oil,  a  convex  bistoury,  a  suture 
I  needle,  and  a  piece  of  strong  twine  one  to  two  yards  in  length 
disposed  as  a  large  bleeding  cord,  the  patient  is  thrown  and 
I  fixed  on  its  back  as  for  castration ;  and  the  euvdopes  of  the 
testicle  aro  carofully  incised,  so  as  to  lay  boro  the  hernial  sac 
iAVlien  the  knuckle  of  intestine  has  been  exjiosed  it  is  dressed 
iwith  thejoil  all  over,  and  even  gently  withdrawn  a  litfle^iii 
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order  that  the  inflamed  part  may  likewise  be  oiled.  Then  the 
testicular  enyelopes  are  formed  into  a  kind  of  funnel,  into  which 
a  quantity  of  the  oil  is  poured,  with  the  object  of  more  thoroughly 
lubricating  the  intestine,  as  well  as  the  spermatic  cord  and  in* 
guinal  ring  (into  which  the  index  finger  is  introduced),  and 
ensure  the  contact  of  the  oil  with  every  part  of  the  strangulation* 
This  done,  one  hand  inserted  in  the  rectum  attempts  to  reduce 
the  hernia  by  gentle  internal  traction,  while  the  other  assists  the 
reduction  of  the  loop  by  taxis,  in  moving  the  intestine  from  side 
to  side  and  up  and  down,  and  in  doing  this  to  aUow  the  oil  to 
penetrate  the  canal  the  viscus  has  to  traverse ;  this  movement 
powerfully  assists  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  operation. 

^  The  oil  has  a  triple  advantage : — 1.  It  prevents  the  irritating 
action  of  the  external  air ;  2.  It  greatly  facilitates  the  gliding 
of  the  intestine,  which  has  become  dry  from  the  inflamma* 
tion;  8.  It  soothes  the  latter  to  a  certain  cgctent  There  is 
nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  the  ingress  of  a  little  into  the 
abdomen. 

*If,  not^ritlistanding  what  has  been  recommended,  the  hernia 
resists  attempts  at  reduction,  this  resistance  can  be  overcome  in 
combining  the  action  of  tHe  oil  with  puncture  of  the  intestine, 
which  was  resorted  to  in  liuman  medicine  a  few  years  ago. 

"  Barry  mentions  a  case  which  fuUy  illustrates  liis  mode  of 
reduction  of  inguinal  hernia,  and  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
attend.  The  animal  was  lying  on  the  right  side,  the  hernia  was 
on  the  lefL  The  disordered  movements  which  it  had  exliibited 
were  now  succeeded  by  a  suspicious  calmness,  cold  perspiration, 
small  thready  pulse,  torpor,  and  other  indications  which  betrayed 
the  approach  of  death.  Obtaining  the  consent  of  the  owner  to 
operate,  he  had  the  horse  put  in  position,  and  on  incising  the 
timics  of  the  testicle  he  found  the  duplicature  of  intestine  of  a 
deep-red  colour,  and  even  livid  in  three  patches — always  a  very 
grave  feature.  The  loop  was  well  oiled  by  the  finger,  and  some 
oil  was  poured  into  the  cavity  in  the  manner  above  described ; 
aU  the  parts  were  thoroughly  lubricated,  and  the  index  finger 
was  introduced  around  the  walls  of  the  inguinal  canal,  which 
l^ermitted  the  oil  to  descend  more  readily,  and  assisted  iu  bring- 
ing the  strangulated  intestine  a  IHtle  farther  out  This  organ  was 
greatly  distended  and  very  voluminous,  and  puncture  suggested 
itself;  this  was  done  by  means  of  a  suture  needle  in  three  places 
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for  two-tliirdfl  of  iU  length ;  at  the  third  puncture  a  alight  nol<«e 
was  heard,  and  little  air-hubhlea  appeared  around  the  opening. 
Barry's  right  hand  in  the  rectum,  in  concert  with  the  lefl^  which 
moved  the  flexure  about  two  or  three  times,  then  promptly 
reduced  the  hernia. 

Castration  was  afterwands  performed  by  ligature,  which  Barry 
prefers  to  the  clams ;  these  irritating  the  wound  by  the  great 
pressure  they  exercise  on  the  tissues  already  inflamed.  In  the 
covered,  as  well  as  in  the  uncovered  operation,  the  author  has 
always  been  successful  with  the  ligatura  The  horse  was  in  a 
short  time  afterwards  at  work. 

"Barry  asserts,  in  commenting  on  this  procedure,  that  the 
abdominal  organs  are  not  always  so  extremely  sensitive  to 
contact  with  the  air  as  is  generally  believed ;  and  he  incidentally 
alludes,  in  support  of  this  statement,  to  the  case  of  a  foal  which 
he  castrated,  and  which  the  following  morning  had  the  omentum 
lianging  as  low  as  its  hocks — hernia  of  the  peritoneum.  Tliis 
•extruded  membrane  was  red  and  very  inflamed,  and  Barry  was 
Father  puzzled  what  to  do ;  however,  he  had  the  foal  thrown ; 
with  the  right  hand  in  the  rectum  he  seized  the  omentum,  whfle 
^-ith  the  left  he  pulled  it  out  until  the  white  non-irtitated 
peritoneum  appeared;  then  with  hia  two  hands  pulling  in 
opposite  directions  to  stretch  it,  he  caused  the  owner  to  amputate 
the  inflamed  parts  with  a  convex  bistoury ;  this  done,  internal 
traction  completed  the  business. 

"The  animal  recovered  without  manifesting  tho  slightest 
derangements" — (FLEMmd  in  VeUrinarian,  March  1875.^ 
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Scrotal  hernia  is  very  common  in  young  pigs,  and  such  shouldl 
be  castrated  by  the  covered  operation.  The  general  practice 
amongst  pig-gelders  is  to  castrate  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  stitch 
up  the  divided  scrotum ;  sometimes  they  include  the  intestine 
in  the  suture,  and  cause  the  death  of  the  animal.  I  have  cut 
pigs  with  hernia  by  merely  enclosing  the  scrotum  in  a  loop  of 
twine,  first  returning  the  intestine,  and  allowing  the  parts  to  be^ 
removed  by  sloughing,  and  they  have  done  welL  Pigs  aie, 
during  some  seasons,  peculiarly  liable  to  sufTor  from  tetanus, 
after  castration. 
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OUT-TDB  IN   CATTLE. 

Gut-tie  oceuTB  in  oertain  distriots  in  young  oxen,  more  espe- 
eiallj  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Buckingham,  and  Lincoln, 
and  results  from  a  peculiar  method  of  castration  by  which  the 
spermatic  cord  is  left  too  long.  It  occurs  only  in  oxen  thkt  have 
been  castrated  at  an  early  age,  and  generally  shows  itself  when 
the  animal  is  about  two  or  three  years  old. 

The  8{>ermatic  cord,  when  divided,  recedes  into  the  abdoincn, 
but  adheres  partly  to  the  portion  of  intestine  in  immediate 
contact  with  it ;  or,  according  to  Mr.  Armatage  and  other  writers, 
the  spermatic  cord  becomes  fixed  by  adhesions  to  the  abdominal 
xing,  and  is  sometimes  separated  some  distance  from  the  pelvic 
bones,  but  united  to  them  by  a  layer  of  peritoneum.  In  conse- 
quence of  pressure  against  this  membrance,  rupture  takes  place, 
and  a  smldl  knuckle  of  intestine  passes  through,  and  shortly 
becomes  strangulated.  Sometimes  the  peritoneum  passes  before 
the  intestine,  forming  a  pouch  or  sac  This  lesion  occurs  in  oxen 
used  for  draught  As  the  animal  grows,  the  portion  of  the  cord 
attached  to  the  intestine,  remaining  short  ih  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  growing  animal,  draws  the  adherent  gut  towards  the 
maigin  of  the  pelvis  (the  course  of  the  vas  deferens) ;  the  fold 
of  peritoneum,*  separating  the  pelvic  from  the  abdominal  cavity, 
is  pressed  upon  and  ruptured  by  the  gut;  the  sac  so  fonned 
incarcerating  it,  and  causing  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  stran- 
gulated hernia.  It  is  found  in  the  right  side,  because  the  left 
side  is- mainly  occupied  by.the  rumen. 

The  symjptoms  are  veiy  characteristic :  no  passage  of  feeces,  but 
ft  discharge  of  blood-covered  ihucus  from  the  rectum ;  continual 
and  increasing  abdominal  pain,  the  patient  constantly  crossing 
his  legs,  and  backing  himself;  he  loathes  his  food,  and  occasion- 
ally lies  down.  The  animal  may  bear  up  against  it  for  three  or 
four  days,  particularly  if  death  is  not  hastened  by  the  injudicious 
administration  of  puigatives. 

TretUmerU.'^Some  cases  are  relieved  by  passing  the  hand 
idto  the  rectum,  and  reduction  effected  hj  pushing  the  impedi- 
ment-upwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  lift  {he  imprisoned  fold 
through  the  opening  in  the  peritoneum.  Should  this  not  suc- 
ceed, an  incision  is  to  be  made  into  the  right  side  of  the  flank, 
and  the  intestine  liberated  by  cutting  the  rudimentary  spermatic 
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oord,  and  lifting  the  imprisoned  gut  from  the  sac  Hie  mnaoS 
in  the  skin  is  to  be  closed  hj  suture. 

The  lesion  and  the  methods  for  its  relief  ore  well  known  lo 
the  Teterinarians  practising  in  the  districts  where  it  is  oommonlj 
met  with»  and  thej  saj  that  the  animal  should  not  be  cast^  hut 
tte  op^ation  performed  whilst  he  is  standing. 

.DiojAta^matig  mmd  MatnUrie  Hernia  will  be  considered  here* 
aftt^  and  ia  eoiquBctifla  with  internal  diseases  of  the  digestiva 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDEB,  YAGIKA,  VESKJULJB  SEMIEALIS,  MAMHAEt 
GLAND,  BICL — OTSTIO  OALOUU  Df  THE  HORSE,  OX,  SHEEP,  AND 
DOCI — LITHOTOMY — ^LITHOTBIPST — ^LITHOTRITT — URETHRAL  AED 
PREPUTIAL  OAtOULI — ^SABULOUS  MATTER — URETHRITIS — PHT- 
MOSIS — PARAPH YMOSIS^—AMPUTATIOE  OP  THE  PENIS — YAQINITIS 
— ^LEUOORRH(BA — ^MAMlOTIS. 

A  coKDinoK  of  the  xirine  in  "wbich  there  is  a  tendencj  to  a 
deposit  of  its  solid  elements  is  not  nnfrequently  witnessed  in 
the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep;  occurring  either  in  tiie  form  of  an 
amorphous  impalpable  powder,  sediment,  or  sabulous  deposit;  in 
a  crystalline  form^  gravel,  or  as  a  hard  concretion,  calculus,  or 
stone. 

in  mj  own  experience,  the  sabulous  deposit  is  most  frequently 
met  with  in  mares^  the  hard  calculus  in  the  stallion  and  gelding. 
The  grayelly  form  in  oxen  and  sheep,  as  incrustations  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  giving  rise  to  sup- 
pression of  urine,  violent  irritation  of  the  bladder,  and  frequently 
causing  the  death  of  the  animal 

In  the  human  being  it  is  found  that  the  formation  of  calcul- 
ous concretions  depends  upon  various  conditions  of  the  body,  or 
diathesis,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are — Iti.  The  lithic  or 
uric  acid  diathesis ;  2d.  The  phosphatic  diathesis ;  and  3d.  The 
oxalic  diathesis.  In  the  lower  animals,  the  dog  -excepted,  the 
conditions  of  urine  leading  to  the  deposition  of  solids  in  the 
bladder  are  limited  to  two,  namely,  the  presence  of  the  carbonate 
lof  lime,  or  of  the  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia. 

In  the  horse  and  ox,  the  carbonate  of  lime  calculus  is  that 
generally  found ;  in  the  sheep  and  pig,  the  aornxonio^magnesia 
-pbosphate ;  and  in  the  dog,  the  uric  add  calouluSi. 
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The  following  maj  bo  taken  as  an  average  analj^ia  of  the 
various  calcoli : — 

IXOBSK 

Car1x>nat6  of  lime,  ,  .  8503 


Carbonate  of  magnosia,     . 

« 

3-62 

Phosphate  of  limo,            .            » 

• 

.      6  81 

Organic  matter,    .                         » * 

« 

4-21 

Water  and  losBy    .            «            , 

• 

1-33 

100  00 

In  addition  to  these  constituents,  the  oxalate  of  lime,  silicio 

acid,  and  iron  are  occasionally  found. 

Ox  {Furstenherg). 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

• 

84-8 

Carbonate  of  magnesia^     •. 

B 

10-0 

Carbonate  of  iron,             •            ,j 

« 

0« 

Organic  matter,     .                          , 

H 

!■« 

Water  and  loss,    . 

i 

8-0 

Silicic  acid,  inconstant 

lOD-0 

Shbxp  {Fvrrienlerg). 

Carbonate  of  lime, 

4-45 

Phosphate  of  lime. 

9-84 

Ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia* 

7618 

Uric  acid, 

3-00 

Organic  matter,    . 

2-58 

Iron,  water,  and  loss^ 

4-05 
100-00 
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Doa  (Lastaigne). 

TJrioacid, 

4 

68-0 

Ammonia, 

• 

80-8 

Phosphate  of  Ihu^            •             , 

• 

101 

Oxalate  of  lime,  .            .            • 

1 

11 

lOOO 


The  foregoing  analyses  of  FUrstenberg  have  very  clearly 
shown  that  the  calculi  of  sheep  differ  from  those  of  the  horse 
and  ox,  in  containing  the  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate.  It 
would  be  interesting — would  space  permit — ^to  inquire  into  this 
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question.  It  mnj,  Iiowever,  be  taken  for  granted  tliat  the  cause 
lies  in  the  quality  of  the  food.  Yery  probably  tlie  sheep^  from 
\Fhich  the  specimens  were  obtained,  had  been  fed  on  turnips 
and  cake,  both  articles  of  food  being  rich  in  the  constituents  of 
the  ammonio-mngnesia  phosphate. 

In  the  horse,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic  animals,  the  carbonate 
of  lime  is  a  constant  component  part  of  the  urine  ;«and  when, 
from  some  cause,  it  is  in  excess,  it  becomes  deposited  within  j 
the  bladder,  either  as  a  sediment  or  calculus.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  that  it  be  present  in  excess ;  for  it  is  found  that  horses 
which,  from  the  nature  of  their  work,  are  compelled  to  retain 
their  urine  for  many  hours  at  a  time,  are  most  subject  to 
calculous  deposits.  For  this  reason,  hunters  axe  more  commonly 
affected  than  other  horses. 

In  the  mare,  cystic  calctdi  form  around  nuclei,  such  as  pieces 
of  straw,  stoneS/  or  eyen  iron.  I  have  a  specimen  in  my 
possession  remoyed  from  a  mare,  in  which  the  calcareous  Inatter 
is  laminatedi  around  a  piece  of  iron.  It  can  readily  be  understood 
that  any  foreign  body  accidentally  or  maliciously  introduced 
into  the  bladder  will  cause  a  precipitation  of  the  urine  salts. 

Causes. — In  addition  to  those  enumerated,  the  causes  of 
urinary  deposits  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  nature  of  the 
animal's  food  and  water.  Some  clovers,  for  example,  6ause 
the  formation  of  large  quantities  of  mine  salts  (often  seen  on 
the  floor  of  the  stables  in  the  form  of  a  reddish-yellow  sand) ; 
and  should  any  irritation  of  the  bkdder  be  induced,  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  mucus  will  be  the  consequence,  and  a 
nucleus  is  thus  formed,  around  which  the  salts  may  be  de- 
posited. 

Symptoms  in  the  JTorse. — Some  stiffness  in  the  hind  limbs ; 
repeated  motions  of  the  tail;  a  frequent  desire  to  urinate^ 
exhibited  by  the  animal  stretching  himself  out,  drawing  his 
penis,  but  with  little  or  no  result  At  other  times  the  excretion 
of  the  urine  is  performed  with  apparent  ease ;  but  it  will  be 
often  seen  that  the  flow  suddenly  stops,  and  the  further  attempts 
of  the  animal  to  empty  the  bladder  prove  in  vain.  He  will 
continue  stretched  out  for  a  short  time ;  he  may  tlien  kick  at 
his  belly,  groan,  sigh,  and  perhaps  lie  down  in  pain.  Tliese 
results  are  produced  by  the  calculus  being  forced  into  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  mechanically  arresting  the  further  passage  o£ 
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the  anne. .  In  other  cases,  and  more  especinlly  in  those  where 
the  bladder  contains  much  sabulons  matter^  there  is  incontinenco 
of  urine,  which,  flowing  over  the  thighs  and  legs,  excoriates  the 
skin,  and  produces  an  ciythcmatous  condition  of  it»  causing 
the  animal  much  annoyance,  r.nd  giving  rise  to  much  foetor. 
In  mares  thus  affected,  incontinence  is  almost  a  constant 
symptom;  and  in  the  horse  a  dribbling  of  urine  generally 
succeeds  the  more  perfect  act  of  urination. 

The  urine  is  sometimes  of  a  high  colour,  sometimes  whitish 
or  yellowish  white,  and  deposits  a  thick  sediment  when  allowed 
to  cool  in  a  vessel,  and  a  pungent  odour  of  ammonia  is  emitted 
by  some  specimens. 

Examination  of  the  Patie^ttjor  Cystic  Calculus, — Examination 
per  rectum — ^'  a  mode  of  inquiry  even  known  to  Vegetius,"  sayn 
Mr.  Percivall,  "is  tlie  veterinarian's  gmnd  confinuing  test  of  the 
presence  of  calctdus.  It  may  be  said  to  constitute  his  diagnosis, 
for  it  will  assuredly  resolve  all  his  doubts  and  apprehensions, 
and,  moreover/  can  be  easily  and  readOy  practised  without  the 
risk  of  any  injury  to  the  patient." 

In  this  method  of  examination  it  is  usual  to  empty  the  rectum 
by  an  enema  of  warm  water,  and  to  choose,  as  the  most  favour- 
able time  for  examination,  that  immediately  succeeding  the  act 
of  urination,  it  being  easier  to  detect  the  stone  in  an  empty  than 
in  a  full  bladder. 

If  the  bladder  be  full  at  the  time  of  examination,  it  should  be 
emptied  either  by  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  the  hand 
of  the  operator  through  the  walls  of  the  rectum,  or  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  catheter. 

•  It  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Percivall  that,  if  the  stone  is  not 
found  by  examination  per  rectum,  the  horse  should  be  cast^ 
and  the  bladder  examined  whilst  he  is  laid  upon  his  back.  It 
may  certainly  be  necessary  to  do  tliis,  but  in  the  few  cases 
that  I  have  seen  the  diagnosis  has  always  been  itosy  without 
casting. 

Treatment, — The  calculus  having  been  detected,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  veterinarian  to  remove  it;  and  to  do  this  aa 
operation  is  necessary. 

lUmoval  of  the  Calculus  in  the  Mare, — The  calculus  may 
be  removed  without  cutting  the  urethra,  and  the  method  is  as 
follows : — 
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The  hnxid  of  tlie  operator,  boing  well  oiled,  is  to  be  introduced 
r'into  the  Yogina^  on  the  floor  of  .whieh,  at  a  distance  of  four 
iinehes  from  the  external  opening,  the  meaiiu  urinarius  may 
easily  be  felt  The  operator,  after  carefnllj  lifting  up  the  fold 
cf  mucous  membrane,  which  here  acts  as  a  valve,  is  to  introduce 
ihe  fore-finger  into  the  urethra;  retaining  the  finger  in  the 
urethra,  he  must  pass  the  smaller  spoon-bill  forceps  with  the 
•other  hand.  It  is  necessary  that  ihe  passage^of  the  forceps  be' 
.guided  by  the  finger  which  is  already  in  the  urethra,  as  it  is  almost* 
an  impossibility  to  pass  it  beyond  the  valvulair  fold  without  this. 
IVhen  the  forceps  is  fairly  in  the  urethra,  its  entrance  into  the^ 
bladder  is  to  be  effected  dowly,  its  blades  being  at  the  same  time 
slightly  opened  and  closed,  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  the  passage. 

The  forceps  having  reached  its  destination,  the  operator  is  to 
introduce  his  nght  hand  along  the  vaginal  canal,  or  if  he  cannot 
get  it  sufficiently  forward,  into  the  rectum,  and  guide  the  stone 
into  the  blades. 

Firm  hold  of  the  stone  having  been  thus  obtained,  the  forceps 
is  to  be  withdrawn  with  a  gentle  rotatory  movement ;  but 
should  its  blades  be  too  small  to  grasp  the  calculus,  a  larger 
pair  must  be  introduced,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  crush  the 
stone  before  its  removal  can  be  effected.  The  urethra  of  the 
mare  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  horse,  and,  by  patience  and 
care,  it  can  be  dilated  sufficiently  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  very 
large  calculus. 
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Cast  the  animal  upon  the  off  side;  and  when  anssthesia 
is  fully  induced  by  chloroform,  an  assistant  is  to  draw  out 
the  penis  and  introduce  the  male  catheter.  The  operator, 
having  placed  his  right  hand  in  the  rectum,  is  to  direct  the 
catheter  into  the  bladder,  as  it  is  apt  to  enter  the  ejaculatory 
ducts,  and  misleitd  him  during  the  rest  of  the  operation.  The 
liability  of  the  catheter  to  enter  one  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts 
nther  than  the  bladder  is  a  matter  that  seems  to  have  escaped 
attention ;  but  it  is  liable  to  occur,  especially  in  aged  i^nimals : 
the  operator  must  therefore  feel  that  the  instrument  passes  along 
-the  median  line  into  the  bladder. 

The  catheters  made  by  the  instrument  makers .  answer  the 
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purpose  Tciy  well ;  they  should^  howevez,  be  provided  vnXk  ~e 
toJuUebone  dilUi,  the  wire  ones  usaallj  provided  l>eing  apt  to 
bend  npon  tliemselves,  and  remain  in  the  bent  position  when 
the  point  of  the  catheter  reaches  the  ischiatio  arch.  Wben  the 
instrument  has  reached  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  stOlet  must  be 
withdrawn,  in  order  to  allow  the  catheter  to  pass  easily  along 
the  pelvic  floor. 

The  catheter  having  reached  its  destination,  an  incision  is  to 
be  made  upon  it,  at  the  perinseum,  so  as  to  freely  expose  the 
interior  of  the  urethra,  and  to  bring  the  catheter  fairly  and 
clearly  into  view.  The  catheter  being  withdrawn,  the  smaller 
forceps  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  urethra,  and  by  a  gliding 
motion  pushed  into  the  bladder.  Some  little  difficulty  ia 
generally  experienced  in  doing  this,  from  the  fact  that  the 
sphifieter  vetiea  contracts  pretty  firmly  upon  the  instrument; 
the  operator  must  therefore  exerciBe  a  little  patience,  or  the 
parts  may  be  torn  by  a  forcible  introduction. 

Many  writers  describe  lithotomy  as  a  very  complicated  opera* 
tion,  and  that  it  must  be  performed  by  various  cuttings  with 
long-bladed  bistouries,  guided  by  *•  directors,**  &a,  and  Professor 
Dick  used  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  up  the  pudic 
artery ;  but  none  of  these  are  requisite,  one  free  incision,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  the  forceps,  is  all  that  is  required.  I 
have  operated  in  this  manner,  'both  for  the  stone,  and  experi- 
mentally, before  my  class  repeatedly,  and  always  successfully. 
It  is  advisable  that  the  forceps  be  warmed  and  dipped  in  oil 
before  it  is  introduced,  as  the  sensation  of  cold  causes  the 
sphincter  of  the  Bladder  to  contract  with  some  force,  and  its 
introduction  to  bo  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

The  operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone  is  called  lithotomy; 
that  of  crushing  the  iBtone  without  cutting,  lithotripsy ;  and  that 
of  boring  or  rubbing  the  calculus,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  powder^ 
lithotrity.  These  two  latter  methods  are  raapplicable,  except  in 
the  mare ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  crush  the  stone  in  the 
horse  before  removal,  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  operation  would  be 
a  combination  of  lithotomy  and  lithotripsy. 

Provided  the  stone  cannot  be  grasped  whilst  the  horse  is  upon 
his  side,  he  must  be  placed  upon  his  back,  core  being  always 
token  that  the  hand  in  the  xeotum  shall  guide  the  stone  into  the 
forceps. 
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The  after  treatment  of  the  case  consists  in  "gashing  out  the 
bladder  with  tepid  water;  the  approximation  of  the  lips  of  the 
wound  hj  sutures ;  allaying  irritation  and  pain  by  opium.;  and 
keeping  the  bowels  regular  by  gentle  aperients. 

In  some  experiments  which  I  conducted,  the  skin  was  drawn 
to  one  side  before  the  incision  was  made ;  this  caused  the  wound 
in  the  urethra  to  be  subcutaneous.  I  founds  however,  that 
although  the  urine  did  not  escape  through  it  very  profusely, 
there  was  a  collection  of  it  in  the  areolar  tissue,  which  led  to  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation  and  purulent  infiltration. 

XJTHOTOMT  IN  THE  OX. 

The  introduction  of  the  catheter  is  rendered  impossible  in  this 
animal,  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  penis ;  and  hence  the  removal 
of  a  calculus  can  only  be  accomplished  by  cutting  on  to  the 
uretlira.  Calculi  are,  however,  most  commonly  found  in  the 
urethra  in  these  animals,  and  by  following  its  course  externally 
it  will  be  found  distended  and  fluctuating  until  the  obstruction 
is  reached.  This  has  to  be  cut  upon  and  removed,  and,  as 
Professor  Dick  used  to  say,  "  speedy  relief  will  be  given."  In 
some  cases  in  the  ox  it  has  been  i*ecommended  to  tap  the 
bladder  tlirough  the  rectum ;  the  necessity  of  this  is  very 
doubtful,  as  it  can  always  be  reached  by  a  perineal  incision 
and  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  through  the  opening  thus 
made.* 


T7RETHRAL  CALCUU 

Occur  in  sheep  as  well  as  in  oxen,  and  give  rise  to  symptoms  of 
great  distress.  The  affected  animals  repeatedly  attempt  to 
urinate,  and  like  the  ox,  pant,  grunt,  are  restless,  alternately 
lie  down  and  rise,  become  listless,  and  if  not  relieved,  die  witii 
symptoms  of  abdominal  pains  and  irritative  fever.  They  should 
be  examined,  and  the  calculi  removed,  as  in  the  ox. 


VKEtVXUL  CALCULI. 

When  these  calculi  attain  a  suflldent  sixe  to  produce  stran* 
guzji  they  cause  inconvenience.   They  axe  sometimes  true  oalouli 
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in  the  horse,  but  more  commonlj  are  composed  of  dirt  mixed 
with  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  prepnce  and 
sheatk  In  order  to  .prevent  inconvenience  from  these  con- 
cretions, the  sheath  must  be  examined  and  washed.  Hones 
with  large  pendulous  sheaths  are  very  subject  to  them. 

In  the  ox  and  sheep,  when  fed  on  turnips  or  other  phosphatic 
food,  long  stalactite-like  deposits  of  the  phosphates  form  around 
the  preputial  opening,  causing  obstruction  to  the  emission  of 
\irino  and  mudi  inconvenience;  thej,  and  the  hair  or  wool 
iihey  are  attached  to,  are  to  be  cut  o£El 

BEMOVAL  OF  SABULOUS  UATTEB. 

In  the  case  of  a  gelding,  an  operation  as  for  lithotomv  has 
io  be  performed,  and  the  contents  of  the  bladder  scooped  o-it  bj 
the  forceps  or  a  spoon,  and  the  bladder  thoroughly  washed  by 
a  stream  of  water  forced  in  by  **  Beade's  pump."  In  the  mare 
this  can  be  effected  without  cutting. 

Animals  that  have  much  sediment  in  the  urine  should  be 
4illowed  small  doses  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  their  water  every 
now  and  then ;  the  acid  passing  out  of  the  body  through  the 
Icidneys  and  bladder  will  dissolve  the  earthy  carbonates,  which, 
thus  rendered  soluble,  are  ejected  with  the  fluid  constituents  of 
the  urine. 

,        DISEASES  07  THE  EXTERNAL  OBGAKS  07  QEKERATIOV. 

It  may  be  accepted  that  the  lower  animals  are  free  from  specifio 
nlideases  of  the  generative  oigans,  and  that  those  affections  chaiac* 
terised  by  a  discharge  are  due  to  simple  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  catarrh,  debility,  or  tumours^ 

UBETHBITIS — XKFLAMMAHOK  07  THE  UBETHBA. 

This  may  occur  in  the  gelding  as  well  as  in  the  entire  horse; 
'in  the  former  from  a  general  catarrhal  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  from,  the  irritation  of  some  medicines,  such  as 
cantharides  or  croton ;  in  tlie  latter — ^in  addition  to  the  above 
causes — ^from  copulation  too  frequently  pexformed,  the  general 
vsystem  being  at  the  same  time,  rendered  susceptible  of  inflam- 
.nation  by  stxmnlating  food  or  jpedicinea.    Hutial  D'ArbovaL 
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wBLjn  thiit  a  stallion  may  "be  tbns  affected  from  covering  a  inaie 
with  a  small  ragina.  in  boUs^  this  affection  is  not  at  all  nnoom- 
mon»  but  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  a  result  of  iiyniy  due 
to  rashness  in  the  act  than  to  any  other  cause. 

Symptoma. — i<'requent  desire  to  urinate,  the  act  performed 
vith  difficulty :  frequent  erection  of  the  penis ;  and  a  dischais^t 
from  the  urethra.  The  genitals  may  afterwards  swell,  and  ulcer- 
ations may  form  upon  the  prepuce. 

'^tatment. — The  parts  to  he  bathed  with  warm  water,  dressed 
with  mild  astringents,  which  may  be  injected  into  the  urethra, 
and  the  animal  to  have  mild  aperients  and  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda.  If  the  case  be  chronic,  the  animal  may  have  to  be  cast,, 
the  parts  examined,  and  all  ulcerated  surfaces  dressed  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Hntrel  D'Arboval  describes  a  disease  in  the  horse  simulating, 
cyphilis,  characterised  by  inflammatory  irritation'  of  the  glans 
penis,  extending  to  the  sheath,  presenting  a  tense,  shining  appear- 
ance, and  giving  rise  to  phymosis  or  paraphymosis. 

I  have  seen  a  conation  similar  to  this  origixuiting  in  cancer 
of  the  penis,  as  well  as  in  those  causes  described  by  JD'Arboval 
in  his  dictionary. 

CauMo. — ^According  to  I^Arbova],  this  folm  of  irritation  is 
found  in  horses  whose  genitals  are  habituaUy  dirty ;  or  arising 
from  acddentB,  or  the  introduction  of  foreign  substances  into 
the  sheath. 

TreatmmU. — ^Emollient  fomentations  to  the  parts;  oleanli* 
ness ;  if  abscesses  form,  they  must  be  laid  open,  dressed  with 
weak  carbolic  add  lotions,  and  the  general  system  modified  by 
mild  cathartics,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  demulcent  drinlcs, 
such  as  linseed  tea.  in  the  more  chronic  cases,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  apply  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  even  to  amputate 
the  penis. 

Thb  YxsioxTUB  SraoNALiB  aro  but  very  rarely  the  seat  of  disease; 
but  I  have  met.  with  iimtancfls  in  young  bulls,  where  they  have 
been  distended  by  an  accumulation  pf  epithelium^  imperfect 
eemen,  and  debris.  The  symptoms  are,  pain  and  straining  in 
defecation,  and  difficult  micturition.  On  exploring  the  rectum 
to  discover  the  cause  of  these  symptotns,  a  fluctuating  tumour 
will  be  discovered  upon  one,  perhaps  both,  sides  of  the  pelvii^ 
jkressing  upon  the  urethra  and.  neck  of  the  bladder. 
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The  accumulation  \ritliin  the  yeeide  memB  to  be  due  to  flom<» 
CQuae  of  obetruotion  in  the  ejaculatory  duct,  for  by  finn  jet  gentle 
pressure  the  contents  can  be  fo];^d  out,  and  the  tumour  reduced  in 
a  few  minutes,  the  contents  being  clischarged  through  the  urethnt 
If  the  symptoms  recur,  it  vfll  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  ex- 
anunation,  and  again  press  out  the  accumulation« 


P9TH08I8, 

^  A  morbid  condition  of  the  prepuce  or  sheath,  which,  from  coi^ 
traction  of  the  orifice^  preyents  the  drawing  or  exit  of  the  penis.* 

— (PKBdYALL.) 

Fhymosis  is  the  result  of  inflammation  or  engorgement  of  the 
sbeath  round  about  the  orifice,  or  of  enlargement  of  'the  glans 
penis,  or.  of  co-existence  of  these  states.  Blows,  kicks,  oonta* 
sionSy  wounds,  abscesses  within  the  sheath,  the  presence  of  warts 
or  excrescences  of  any  kind,  polypi  even,  may  all  be  set  down 
as  occasional  causes.  In  geldings  the  penis  becomes  diminished 
in  volume  and  length,  so  much  so  in  some  horses  as  not  to 
appear  protruded  in  the  act  of  urination;  in  which  case  the 
sebaceous  secretion  furnished  by  the  interior  of  the  prepuce 
accumulates  within  the  folds  of  the  integument^  and  acquires, 
by  detention,  irritating  properties,  which  cause  the  glans  penis 
to  inflame  and  sweU  to  that  degree  that  the  animal  can  no 
longer  pass  his  urine.  In  addition  to  these  causes  phymosis  is 
occasionally  seen  when  the  sheath  is  much  swollen  from  cedema^ 
produced  by  want  of  exercise,  disease,  the  stings  of  insects^  or 
castration. 

The  treatment  must  depend  upon  the  cause.  If  that  he  infiam* 
matory,  antiphlogistics,  fomentations,  and  perhaps  scarifications; 
if  oedematous,  scarifications,  frictions  with  ^e  hand,  exercise, 
diuretics,  or  puigatives,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  when  asso- 
ciated with  debilitating  diseases,  tonics  and  good  food»  Cold 
fomentations  are  generally  of  great  service. 

PAIUPHTlCOSia. 

The  penis  is  protruded  in  paraphymosis,  and  cannot  be  wtth- 
drawn  within  the  sheath.  It  may  arise  from  a  weakened  oon* 
dition  of  the  penis«  sometimes  associated  with  debilitating 
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•diseases,  or  a  paralysis  sui  generis,  or  from  swelling  of  the  glans 
penis,  with  protrusion  and  enlargement  of  it,  arising  from  an 
accident  or  castration ;  the  sheath  forming  a  tight  coz^triction 
round  it,  and  prerenting  its  retraction.  ''The  penis  paraphy- 
mosed  **  (says  D'Arboyal)  "  appears  protruded  out  of  its  sheath 
to  the  extent  of  half  a  foot,  swollen  to  the  size  perhaps  of  a 
man's  thigh,  evidently  in  consequence  of  effusion  into  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  its  envelopes,  and  is  curved  in  the  form  of  an  arc, 
and  knotted  from  partial  circular  contractions,  which,  when 
excessive,  are  productive  of  coldness  of  the  organ.  Its  ex* 
tremity,  the  part  most  tumefied,  turns  of  a  red  brown ;  violent 
inflammation  accompanies  all  this,  and  the  consequent  pain  is 
extreme.  For  all  there  is  so  much  swelling,  however,  in  general 
the  urine  gets  a  passage,  though,  should  the  inflammation  run 
very  high,  and  spread  to  the  body  of  the  penis,  gangrene  may  be 
the  result" 

In  this  country  puraphymosis  arises  from  oedema  or  inflam- 
mation  of  an  already  weakened  or  paralysed  penis,  atod  is 
usually  met  with  in  old  geldings,  or  in  young  ones  when  suffering 
from  debility  or  disease.  In  the  one  case  the  paralysis  is  i&ually 
a  permanent  condition ;  whilst  in  the  other  it  is  temporalfy,  de- 
pending upon  muscular  debility,  and  usually  disappearing  when 
the  general  strength  of  the  animal  is  restored.  Instances  are 
recorded  where  the  pendulous  penis  has  been  returned  into  its 
sheath,  and  maintained  there  by  firm  stitches,  and  the  animal 
sold  as  a  sound  one,  the  trick  not  being  discovered  until  the  new 
owner  has  had  possession  for  a  few  hours,  or  even  a  day  or  two, 
when,  the  sutures  giving  way,  the  penis  has  returned  to  its  former 
pendulous  position. 

Treaimint. — ^For  paraphymosis  resulting  from  paralysis,  am- 
putation is  the  only  remedy ;  but  for  the  same  condition,  when 
arising  from  accidental  causes,  or  from  a  state  of  general  debility 
brought  about  by  disease  or  other  weakening  influences,  the 
symptoms  of  urgency  only,  namely,  the  pain,  swelling,  febrile 
disturbance,  and  other  associated  conditions,  demand  the  practi- 
tioner's attention.  In  many  instances  the  swelling  will  depend 
upon  &n  cedematous  condition  of  the  parts  generally;  the  sheath 
-will  be  swollen,  forming  a  constricted  neck  around  the  pendulous 
penis,  arresting  its  circulation  to  some  extent,  and  finally  pro- 
ducing a  tense  inflammatory  swelling     In  cases  of  general 
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debility,  or  of  any  disease  aocompanied  by  pendulosify  of  the 
penis,  and  o^ema  of  the  sheath,  legs,  and  under  parts  oC  the' 
abdomen,  the  local  treatment  must  be  directed  to  prevent  partial 
stran{,ailation  of  the  penis,  by  puncturing  the  sheath,  fomenting 
vith  cold  water,  and  applying  friction  to  the  part ;  the  general 
system  being  at  the  same  time  treated  by  diuretics  to  stimulate, 
and  promote  the  absorption  of  the  effusion ;  tonics,  and  xnore- 
especially  a  combination  of  nuz  Tomica  and  iron,  to  excite  the 
appetite,  to  promote  the  assimilation  of  the  food,  and  act  as  a 
nervine  tonic  upon  the  structures  of  the  weakened  muscles  of 
the  system  generally,  and  upon  those  of  the  penis  more  particu- 
larly ;  and,  in  addition,  the  horse  must  have  good  food,  regular 
exercise,  and  careful  grooming. 

Should  actual  inflammation  of  the  penis  exist,  with  great 
engorgement  of  its  vessels,  and  a  tense,  shining  swelling  of  its 
whole  substance,  it  may  be  necessary  to  suspend  it ;  at  the  same 
time  making  use  of  the  suspensory  bandages  for  the  applicatioD 
of  soft  poultices,  as  boiled  turnips,  to  as  much  as  can  be  covered^ 
of  the  inflamed  structures. 

for  the  rapid  reduction  of  the  swelling — and  this  is  a  point" 
of  much  importance— cold  applications  are  preferable  to  watm^ 
cold  water,  cold  astringent  lotions,  and  cold  poultices.  In  addi* 
tion  to  scarifications^  in  all  cases  that  admit  it,  exeroiAe  is  useful^ 
by  removing  venous  engorgement  and  exciting  the  absorption  of 
fluids.  In  cases  resulting  from  an  accident  or  an  operation,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  a  purgative,  or,  perhaps,  anodynes  and 
sedatives ;  but  in  those  arising  from  debility,  except^  indeed,  ih»' 
local  symptoms  are  very  severe,  depletion  of  any  kind  is  to  b^ 
avoided. 

Mr  Broad  of  Bath  recommended  the  following  treatment : — 

Put  the  penis  into  a  tight  elastic  stocldng  by  squeenng  it 
with  the  hands,  and  as  it  reduces,  lessen  the  sise  of  the  stocking, 
and  suspend  the  i)enis  as  much  as  possible.  If  there  be  muck, 
effusion  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  apply  a  wide  canvas  band». 
.  with  long  straps  and  buckles,  round  the  body,  so  as  to  support 
and  cause  pressure  to  the  swollen  tissues.  A  few  hours'  ooA- 
pression  from  the  stocking  wiU  often  reduce  it  sufficiently  to^ 
enable  the  horse  to  retract  it. 
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Tnstsnoet  oocttr  vrhen  it  beoomee  neoessary  to  lemove  tha- 
{MDia  bT  unpntation.  "  A  atate  of  disease  "  (says  Mr.  Peicivall},. 
"  either  ot  ibe  penis  or  of  its  preputial  covBringy  such  aa  baa 
xesiBted,  or  a^ema  likely  to  resist,  all  treatment;  or,  indeed^  such, 
aa  would  piobably  occupy  any  umeasonable  length  of  time  to- 
cure,  mi^bt»  perhaps,  warrant  a  recourse  to  amputation.* 

I  have  performed  this  operation  upon  four  horses,  and  in  two^ 
of  them  with  permanent  success ;  m  one  with  temporary  success,, 
whilst  one  case  terminated  fatally  in  a  few  hours  after  the  operar 
tion,  the  animal  being  very  aged  and  feeble.    Three  of  the  animals:- 
]¥ere  geldings,  and  one  a  stallion.    Two  of  them  had  cancer  pf  tho 
penis ;  the  others  were  suffering  from  paralysis. and  ulceration  of 
that  organ.   The  operation  was  performed  as  follows : — ^The  animal 
having  been  cast  and  chloroform  administered^  a  catheter  was  in.'- 
troduced  into  the  urethra,  and  retained  there  by  the  passage  of  a. 
ligature  round  the  penis,  an  inch  or  two  above  the  scat  of  the: 
intended  incision.    The  ends  of  the  ligature  were  left  long— the-- 
ligature  itself  being  of  strong  twine — so  that  the  penis  could  ba. 
fully  controlled  during  the  operation.    When  a  lai^e  portion  of 
the  penis  had  to  be  removed,  the  ligature  was  passed  through., 
the  healthy  portion  of  the  penis  with  a  strong  packing-needle,  in 
order  to  prevent  withdrawal  into  the  sheath  before  the  arterial, 
branches  were  seemed.    Everything  being  now  fully  at  com'^ 
mand,  the  diseased  structures  were  removed  by  a  bold  circular 
indsion,  the  arteries  searched  for,  and  secured  by  ligature.    But. 
little  hsmorrhage  occurred  in  any  of  the  cases  operated  upon 
until  some  hours  had  elapsed ;  but  at  this*  time  some  discharge 
of  blood  took  place,  and  continued  occasionally  for  a  few  days;, 
and  arose  from  the  earpiu  eat€mo8um  becoming  filled  with  bloody 
in'  consequence  of  slight  erections  of  the  perns,  resulting  from 
the  irritation  of  the  parts,  more  especiaUy  during  the  act  of* 
urination.     In  one,  case — that  of  the  stallion — these  elections, 
were  frequent,  and  the  hiemorrhage — ^which  was  of  a  dark 
venouk  character  <^alamung,  but  it  could  always  be  controlled  by 
the  application  of  cold  water.    In  order  to  prevent  this  venous . 
hemorrhage,  I — in  one  case — allowed  the  ligature  and  catheter 
to  remain  m  Htu  for  some  time,  fastening  the  catheter  to  the 
belly  by  means  of  a  cord  tied  round  it;  and  carried  over  th»4 
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Animara  back.  I  cannot  say  that  it  did  mndi  good,  as  it  caused 
some  uneasiness,  and  had  to  he  withdravm* 

In  the  case  which  ended  fatally  the  penis  was  so  swollen 
and  indurated  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  it  from  the  sheath, 
and  a  long  incision  had-  to  be  made  through  the  mtegumenta^ 
immediately  below  the  ischial*  arch,  and  the  parts  amputatod 
through  the  opening  thus  made. 

In  some  cases,  the  flow  of  urine  becomes  arrested  aft«r  the 
ports  have  healed  up,  the  process  of  cicatrisation  coirugatLng  the 
urethral  opening ;  and  in  such  it  has  been  found  necessaiy  to 
divide  the  condensed  cicatrijL 

This  condition  only  arose  in  one  of  my  patients,  and  he, 
being  old,  was  not  submitted  to  this  procedure.  M.  Barthelmy, 
in  a  p9per  upon  this  subject,  read  before  the  Soyal  Prencli 
Academy  of  Medicine,  thus  concludes  : — **  IsL  That  amputation 
of  the  penis  may  be  performed  on  the  gelding  without  any 
spprehenision  from  hcemorrhage ;  2iL  Thift  to  svoid  any 
.obstruction  of  the  urethra,  a  pipe  should  be  placed  in  the  canal, 
and,  by  rings  at&xed  to  it,  sustained  therein  for  at  least  two 
monihSi'' 

HTDBOCELE,  OH  DEOPST  OF  THE  SCBOTXTU, 

Is  a  very  rare  disease  in  this  country.  Occasionally  a  gush  of 
serum  issues  from  the  scrotum  during  castration,  but  it  is  of  no 
conseq^uence. 

DISEASES  07  THE  TAGIKA  AKD  UAmtAXT  GLAND. 

Vapinitii,  or  inflammation  offhi  vagina,  except  as  a  compli- 
cation of  catarrhal  influenza,  or  a  result  of  difficult  parturition, 
is  almost  an  tmknown  disease.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  female  organs  of  generation  remain  in  a  state  of  inactivity 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  law  which  exempts  from  disease  those  parts  whose 
functions  are  rarely  called  into  action. 

Vaginitis,  unless  it  result  from  the  violence' employed^iiT 
delivering  tlie  mare  of  her  young,  or  inflicted  during  the  act  of 
coition,  or  injury  otherwise  done,  is  merely  characrensed  by  a 
discharge  from  the  vulva  of  a  gre3ri8U-white  mucus,  which  soon 
changes  to  a  yellowish-white  purulent-looking  material*     The 
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tllscharge  of  tliis  material  is  inconstant ;  it  collects  in  the  fossa 
nayieulaiis,  and  comes  awaj  in  gushes  at  uncertain  periods,  par* 
ticularlj  when  the  lips  of  the  vulra  are  opened.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  reddened  at  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  but 
becomes  blanched  when  the  affection  has  existed  for  some 
time.  There  is  but  little  constitutional  disturbance.  Very  pro- 
bably the  animal  is  suffering  from  a  common  cold,  contracted 
during  the  period  of  oestrum ;  and  generally  but  little  treatment 
is  required. 

When  vaginitis  has  been  caused  by  violence  of  any  kind,' 
symptoms  of  a  much  graver  character  than  the  above  manifest 
themselves.  The  muootis  membrane  becomes  highly  injected, 
at  first  dry  and  hot ;  but  a  discharge  soon  takes  place,  of  a  thin 
^anions  material,  very  acrid  in  its  nature,  irritating  all  parts 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  and '  increasing  the  inflam- 
Tnation  already  existing,  causing  such  an  amount  of  straining 
as  to  threaten  inversion  of  the  uterus,  and  calling  for  the  free 
administration  of  opium.  I  have  seen  this  Torm  in  the  cow  and 
l>itch,  as  well  as  in  the  mare.  When  succeeding  parturition, 
it  is  accompanied  by  much  systemic  disturbance,  and  may 
prove  fatal  by  extending  into  the  uteru^ 

Treatment. — ^This  must  be  directed  to  lessen  the  local  irrita- 
tion, and  to  prevent  the  straining  which  it  excites.  This 
straining  becomes  in  some  instances  an  alarming  complication, 
and  it  may  be  so  severe  as  to  cause  inversion  of  the  uterus. 
Warm  fomentations  to  the  lojps  and  perineum  are  very  sooth- 
ing, and  assist  in  promoting  a  discharge  of  a  less  irritating  mate- 
rial from  the  inflamed  surface.  The  vagina  may  be  injected 
with  warm  water  containing  opium,  and  should  there  be  any 
foetor,  Condy's  fluid  or  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  can  be  added 
with  advantage.  The  constitutional  treatment  must  be  that 
^culated  to  soothe  without  debilitating ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  inflammation  and  the  accompanying  fever  are  of 
a  low  type — the  inflammation  partaking  of  the  diffuse  nature  of 
erysipelas,  and  the  fever  of  the  typhoid  chtiracter.  Opium, 
^belladonna,  or  hyoscyamus,  in  combination  with  the  bicarbonate 
-of  soda,  are  best  calculated  to  allay  the  pain ;  and  should  the 
bowels  be  constipated,  enemas  are  to  be  employed  in  preference 
to  purgatives. 

JSs.  active  steps  should  be  taken  at  first  to  suppress  the 
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difloharge  by  the  iigection  of  anj  astringent  xemedy.  llier 
inflanmiation  must  be  first  lednoed,  and  tho  cessation  of  the 
discbaige  will  generally  follow.  Should  the  dischaige  become 
chionicy  continuing  for  a  long  time  after  the  more  nigent 
symptoms  have  passed  away,  the  disease  is  then  termed  leu^ 
corrhoea^  fluor-albos,  or  the  whites,  and  must  be  combated  by 
local  astringent  iigections,  and  the  administration  of  tonics, 
more  especially  the  salts  of  iron  or  copper,  combined  with  small 
doses  of  cantharides. 

Many  cases  of  vaginal  discharges  depend  on  tumours  of  a 
cancerous,  fatty,  or  epithelial  character,  or  upon  bruises  or  uken  *- 
caused  by  the  wilful  introduction  of  hard  substances,  such  as  . 
fork-handles,  by  mischievous  boya.  In  all  cases  the  parts  are  i 
to  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  offending  cause  removed.  I  : 
remember  one  case  of  a  young  mare  being  injured  by  a  huge  * 
stallion,  where  the  vaginitis  so  produced  was  succeeded  by  the  ' 
formation  of  multiple  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  : 
She  eventually  recovered  under  a  tonic  treatment 

Tumours  in  the  vagina  are  but  rarely  seen  in  the  mare,  but  they  ' 
are  not  uncommon  in  some  breeds  of  cattle ;  they  vary  in  size 
from  a  marble  to  a  goose's  egg,  are  round  or  oval  in  form,  and  ; 
the  mucous  membrane  covering  them  is  traversed  by  enlarged 
and  congested  veins.  These  seldom  require  to  be  interfered  ] 
with ;  but  if  they  cause  irritation,  discharge,  pain,  or  obstruct  . 
the  emission  of  urine,  they  are  to  be  removed,  by  torsion  if  . 
pedunculated,  or  by  dam  and  cautexy  if  broad  in  the  base. 

Vaginal  hamorrhoids  are  somefimes  met  with  in  bitches;, 
either  single  or  multiple,  pedunculated  or  on  broad  bases.    They 
are  prone  to  bleed,  and  cause  a  good  deal  of  irritation  and  pain,. , 
manifested  by  some  d^pree  of.  straining,  di£flcult  micturition, 
and  general  restlessness.    The  best  method  of  removing  them  is  , 
with  the  cautery  or  some  strong  caustic,  as  their  bases  or  roots 
must  be  destroyed,  or  they  are  almost  sure  to  racuc    If  caused 
by  high  feeding  and  want  of  exercise,  the  patient  ahould  bo- 
purged  and  the  causes  avoided. 

icAiocrns,  on  ikvlamhatiok  ot  ths  jcaiqiabt  ouan. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  udder  is  of  raro  occurrence  in  tbe^ ' 
mare,  but  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  cow,  and  is  sometimes  ' 
highly  contaglotia.    I  have  seen  it  in  mares  daring  the  active. 
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periodof  lactation,  also  whea  the  gland  has  been  inactive — ^in' 
mares  with  foals  at  their  feet,  and  in  others  which  had  never  been 
pregnant  The  exciting  causes  msj  be  general  or  local  To  the 
former  belong  irregularities  of  diet^  a  tendency  to  the  disease 
termed  lymphangitis  or  weed,  frequent  recurrence  of  the  periods 
of  cestrum ;  and  to  the  latter,  contusions,  the  direct  applicatioa 
'  of  cold,  and  external  injury.  Cows  are  subject  to  it,  when  in  a  ' 
plethoric  condition  at  the  time  of  parturition,  or  if- the  animal  be' 
turned  to  a  rich  pasturage,  when  the  organ  is  ih  high  activity,! 
The  last  cause  is  a  very  common  one,  and  acts  by  stimulating  aiv 
organ  in  an  already  high  state  of  activity ;  and  it  is  an  example 
of  a  healthy  congestion  being  transformed  into  an  inflammatioo! 
by  over'^stimulation. 

Inflammation  of  the  mammary  gland  is  also  very  frequently! 
caused  by  a  cruel  practice  called  "hefting,"  or  "over-stocking.^' 
This  consists  in  the  preparation  of  the  cow  for  show  or  Inarket^j 
by  allowing  her  to  go  unmilked  until  the  mammary  gland 
becomes  fearfully  distended  with  its  secretion,  in  order  that  the; 
milk  vessel  may  have  what  is  considered  a  fine  appearance. 
Not  contented  with  allowing  the  gland  to  become  filled  until  i^ 
can  no  longer  contain  the  milk,  the  natural  provision  for  relief, 
namely  "  spontaneous  fiow  of  milk/'  is  prevented  by  plugging 
the  teats  with  cobbler's  wax  or  gutta-percha.^  Some  scoundrels 
go  even  farther  than  this.  They  have  a  mould  made  to  resemble, 
a  most  symmetrical  udder,  with  the  teats  in  a  perfect  position^ 
which  is  fastened  below  the  udder,  the  animal  being  put  in  a^ 
frame  made  for  the  purpose,  and  as  the  gland  becomes  distended 
with  n^ilk  it  is  thus  moulded  into  the  required  shape.  This  is  a 
species  of  cruelty  that  the  law  of  the  land  ought  to  suppress.. 
It  is  often  followed  by  violent  inflammation,  resulting  in  the 
obliteration  of-  one  or  more  quarters  of  the  gland,  or  even  by 
gangrene. 

Cows  giving  no  milk,  when  being  fattened  for  the  butcher^ 
frequently  suffer  firom  a  modified  form  of  mammitis,  which  re-^ 
tards  the  process  of  fattening  very  materially.  This  is  caused 
by  the  retention  of  some  milk  in  the  gland,  where  it  becomes 
curdled,  and  acts  as  an  irritant  There  is  a  very  cruel  but  very 
effective  method  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  in  some 

*  LfttUily  ft  mora  irtbtlo  method  has  bwn  diaooTorod,  and  is  oxtenaifolj  pno- 
tltod.  The  prooeee  ouueieU  fan  oorering  the  teat,  after  it  ia  fiiat  maaipaUted  Into 
ptoper  ahape,  bjr  a  aolutloii  of  white  gutta-perohft  or  ooOodloB,  which  rapidly  diy 
Mid  raider  the  flow  of  the  milk  impoaaibleb 
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porU  of  the  eonntiy,  namely^  excision  of  the  teat  of  the  inflamed 
quarter  of  the  gland.  This  allows  the  milk  to  escape ;  hat  it 
can  be  eqoaUj  effected  hj  an  incision  at  the  superior  part  of  the 
teat«  or  in  some  cases  hj  frequent  (notions  with  belladonna. 

Acuta  mammitis  seldom  attacks  the  whole  gland,  but  is  con* 
fined  to  one  or  more  quarters,  and  is  expressed  bj  swelling,  heat^ 
pain,  and  redness  of  the  part  inflamed,  with  an  alteration  in  the 
physical  properties  of  the  milk,  which  is  curdled,  whey-like,  and 
mixed  with  blood.  There  is  generallj  much  accompanying  sya- 
temic  disturbance :  rigors,  succeeded  bj  increased  heat  of  skin. 
The  bowels  are  gcnerallj  disordered,  being  either  constipated  or 
unnaturaUj  loose. 

The  exudation  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  gland  Terr  fre- 
quently destroys  its  secreting  properties,  blocking  up  the  acini, 
laotiferous  ducts  and  sinuses,  and  leading  to  the  couTersion  of 
the  glandular  structure  into  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue.  This  altera- 
tion of  otructuie  is  followed  bj  wasting  of  the  previously  swollen 
i>ar^  which  becomes  a  hard,  almost  cartilaginous  mass,  smaller 
than  the  healthy  portions  of  the  gland,  and  constitutes  an  nn* 
soundnssiL  A  cow.  with  only  three-quarters  of  the  udder  secret- 
ing milk  is  of  less  value  than  when  the  whole  is^intaet  In  some 
instances  the  secreting  properties  may  return  after  the  next 
calving,  but  .in  others  this  desirable  result  is  not  obtained.  The 
other  terminations  are — (1.)  Besolution  of  the  inflammation,  and 
restoration  of  the  lactiferous  structures  to  their  natural  condi- 
tion ;  (2.)  Suppuration,  the  gland  becoming  hard  in  parts,  which 
siterwards  suppurate  and  burst  externally,  or  the  pus  may  be 
discharged  through  the  teat;  and  (3.)  Gangrene  of  the  inflamed 
quarter.  This  result  is  apt  to  occur  in  cows  that  are  narrow 
between  the  thighs — Aldenieys  and  Guernsey,  and  other  narrow 
cows — and  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  thighs  upon  the 
swollen  udder ;  or  it  may  result  from  the  severity  of  the  disease 
in  cows  that  are  well  formed  in  this  respect 

2Vea/m#ni.— Removal  of  the  exciting  cause,  attention  to  tlie 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  for  tiie  purpose  of  removing 
any  sqpree  of  irritation  which  may  be  contained  in  them,  gentle 
cathartics  and  alkalies  are  useful.  The  accompanyicg  fever  is 
to  be  moderated  by  aconite  and  the  nitrate  of  potash ;  and  should 
the  cow  bci  inclined  to  eat,  she  must  be  fed  upon  food  devoid  of 
much  milk-producing  constituents.  This  is  es/Sential  to  success, 
as  it  gives  rest  to  the  inflamed  structures.    Sod  tood  of  any  kind. 
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is  to  be  proliibitedy  and  water  must  be  allowed  sparingly.  Soma 
praotitionors  recommend  stimulants ;  but  unless  there  be  gan- 
grene of  the  gland,  and  much  general  debility,  tliis  method  is 
calculated  to  do  harm. 

The  local  treatment  is  of  great  importance.  In  the  first  place, 
the  milk  ought  to  be  frequently  drawn ;  and  if  this  cannot  be 
done  with  the  hand,  the  teat-syphon  must  be  used.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  milk,  which  is  curdled  and  often  mixed  with 
blood,  and  fomentations  with  warm  water,  are  generally  suffi- 
cient for  the  milder  cases ;  but  when  the  udder  is  much  swollen, 
it  becomes  a  duty  to  relieve  the  animal  of  the  increase  of  weight 
— ^which  of  itself  is  a  source  of  much  suffering — by  the  applica* 
tion  of  a  broad  bandage,  made  so  as  to  envelope  the  whole  gland, 
and  fastened  over  the  back.  This  bandage  can  be  made  to  con- 
tain a  poultice ;  and  if  holes  be  cut  in  it  for  the  passage  of  the 
teats,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  remove  it  when  it  is  desirable 
to  milk  the  cow.  The  best  material  for  a  poultice  in  cases  of 
this  kind  is  spent  hops.  They  are  very  light,  contain  much 
moisture,  and  can  be  easily  chaxiged  when  necessary ;  they  ar^ 
also  very  soothing,  and  do  not  irritate  when  they  become  dry. 
The  udder  is  to  be  rubbed  with  the  extract  of  belladonna,  which 
also  may  be  dissolved  and  mixed  with  the  poultice.  The  bella- 
donna serves  a  twofold  purpose ;  it  allays  the  pain  and  irrita- 
tion, and,  by  relaxing  the  sphincter  of  the  teat,  allows  the 
spontaneous  escape  of  the  milk.  If  suppuration  occur,  the 
abscesses  are  to  be  opened,  the  pus  allowed  to  escape,  and  the 
woimds  dressed  with  mild  astringent  antiseptics. 

Gangrene  of  the  gland  may  neoessitate  the  removal  of  th^ 
dead  portion  by  excision ;  but  before  using  the  knife  the  practi- 
tioner must  ponder  over  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  The 
late'  Mr.  Barlow  recommended  early  excision.  I  am,  however, 
of  opinion  that  this  should  not  be  done,  Tor  the  dead  parts,  if 
time  be  allowed,  will  separate  from  the  living,  and  are  then 
easUy  removed  by  moden^te  traction;  the  fostor  of  the  dis- 
charges being  in  the  meantime  modified  by  deodorising  agents^ 
as  Condy's  fluid,  carbolic  acid,  chloride  of  rinc,  or  the  hyposul* 
phite  of  soda,  and  (he  animal's  strength  supported  by  good  food, 
mjlk,  eggs,  as  well  as  ale  or  stout,  and  the  appetite  stimulatod 
'by  stomachics. 

2t 
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OASTRA^TIOK. 

^fftXZIOJr-^FftBOlllTXOVS  TO  BS  0B8BETZI>  BOOBl  TBI  OmuinDV 

^a    PBRyORXBD— XBTHOM     07     OFE&A.XZHO— rOOHnQmorCEB     07 

I  «        QASTRAnOV — SWBLLnrO HSUriA-— BCnUlBOUB  COBD WUIVUL 

fctBM    BOROTVU — PSEXTOVZTX9 — OABOESHB— XBTJOrVB — ^FAEA- 
_  1X8 — ^UCAVEOnS— 0LAVDX&8  ABD  FA&OT. 

T^  operatioii  bjr  wUdi  the  hone  is  emasonlAted^  genenllj. 
peiformed  upon  him  vhen  lie  is  aSout  one  jear  old,  and  at  a 
season  of  the  jear  when  the  weather  is  neither  toa  hot  nor  too 
cold ;  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  Haj  is  the 
period  generally  fixed  npon.  This  time  of  the  year  and  th^ 
age  of  the  animal  are  sanctioned  hj  nniverBal  cnstom,  and  for 
the  reasons  that  iheioolt  is  i  sufficiently  strong  to  hear  the 
-operation  without'^ much | danger,  and  that. the  joung  grass  is 
becoming  ready  for  him  when  he  has  recevered.  Colts  thin  and 
low  in  the  neck>  should^  forms  exceptions  to  the  general  rale» 
snd^ught  to  be  allowed  a  few.months  more  time  "to  furnish* 
^before  being  operated  upon. 

^Fteeautian$  to  hs  observed  he/or$  operating. — ld»  To  examine  the 
[sczotum,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  hernia  be  present^  and  whether 
rthe  testicles  have  descended,  for  in  some  instances,  either  ft  jia 
Narrowness  of  the  inguinal  canal,  deficiency  of  force  in  the  con* 
^traction  of  the  gabernaculum  testes,  c*  some  other  cause,  the 
testicles,  or  one  of  them,  may  be  retained  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  _^ 

•  2d.  Not  to  operate^upon~a^ thin,  .weakly  colt^  nor  upon  one 
differing  from  .any  •disease. 

3d.    Hot  to   operate   during  very-  cold  weather,  vhenjm_ 
'Tffjiia'Tr  jyind  is .  blowing,  j  nor ^in .  sultry  -  weather^  when  Aiea. 
prevsilt. 
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4ih.  Not  to  operate  upon  an  animal,  of  any  age,  which  is 
^confined  in  an  iU-ventilatedy  ill-drained,  or  otherwise  unhealthy 
shed  or  stable ;  nor  upon  one  stabled  along  with  a  great  number 
of  horses^  — —— 

'  SZXTTo  recommend  that  all  colts  intended  for  the  operation 
should  have  a  d^ly  allowance  of  com  for  a  few  weeks  prior  to  i 
being  cut 

6tlL  To  be  very  careful  that  all  the  instruments  required  for 
the  operation  be  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  scalpels  sharp. 

7th,  If  the  practitioner  has  conducted  a  pori-mortem  ezamina* 
tion  of  any  animal,  or  has  attended  a  case  of  parturition,  or  has 
performed  any  operation  calculated  to  produce  a  taint  that  may 
cling  to  his  clothes,  hands,  or  instruments,  he  is  to  delay 
performing  the  operation  of  castration  for  at  least  one  day 
thereafter. 

This  last  precaution  is  very  important,  and  I  may  add  to  it, 
that  colta^jihould  not  be  cut  near  the  dissecting-room  of  any 
veterinary  college. 

Freparation  far  the  Operation, — If  the  colt  be  in  good  con- 
dition, and  fit  for  the  operation,  he  is  merely  to  be  kept  short 
of  bulky  food,  and  to  be  stinted  in  his  water  for  a  fc^  hours 
prior  to  the  operation.  It  is  a  mistake  to  starve  the  animal 
for  a  day  or  two,  as  is  the  custom  in  some  districts ;  and  he 
should  have  a  small  feed  of  com  on  the  morning  prior  to  being 
'sut  If  the  colt  be  not  in  condition  for  the  operation,  it  must 
not  be  performed  for  some  weeks,  the  animal  to  be  well  fed  in 
the  meantime. 

In  the  case  of  an  older  animal,  which  has  covered  or  has 
l)een  otherwise  worked  before  being  cut,  no  preparation  is 
necessary,  provided  he  is  in  working  condition ;  but  if  he  is 
Dat^  has  been  standing  idle  for  some  time,  or  from  other  causes 
is  out  of  working  condition,  le  should  be  prepared  by  one  or 
ttro  puxgative  doses,  regular  exercise,  and  good  hard  food.  It, 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  strength  and  vital  powers  of  a 
liorse  should  be  reduced  before  he  is  operated  upon.  He  cannot 
-possess  too  much  health  and  strength.  In  fact,  a  horse,  to 
stand  an  operation  well,  ought  to  be  in  the  condition  of  a  prize- 
lighter  when' prepared  for  battle. 

The  animal — whatever  his  age  may  be— bemg  deemed  in 
fit  condition  for  the  operation,  the  practitioner  will  proceed  to 
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cart  him  for  the  operation,  and  administer  chloroform  if  thought 
expedient  y^^ost  operators  hare  a  way  of  their  ovm^  I  need 

^not  describe,  in  a  book  of  this  kir.d,  how  it  ought  to  be  done» 
except  indeed  that  1  cast  animals  of  all  ages  for  this  operatioiL 
with  the  ropes,  that  I  throw  them  upon  the  near  side,  and  that 
T  sometimes  operate  without  turning  upon  the  back,  and  wita- 

I  out  including  the  fore  feet  in  the  ropes.  In  cases,  howeyer, 
where  the  testicles  are  very  small  and  difficult  to  get  at^  I  find 
it  necessaiy  to  turn  the  animal  upon  his  back. 

The  animal,  being  Jiow  prepared  Tor  the  final  act  of  the  opera* 
tion  may  be  deprived  of  his  testicles  in  a  yarietj  of  wajs,  which  I 
need  not  describe,  as  I  consider  that  the  most  humane  way  is  tha 
best  of  all  ways,  and  that  is  the  operati&nbirtorsipn,  performed 
as  follows: — The  operator  is  to  be  provided  with  two  clams,  ona 
made  of  two  pieces  of  smooth  rounded  iron,  jointed,  the  other  oC 
flattened  sleel.  as  represented  in  the  drawing. 
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The  operator  having  grasped  the  testicle  intended  to  be~^ first 
removed — and  it  is  good  practice  to  remove  the  smaller  oom 
first,  when  the  colt  is  young,  or  the  one  farthest  away  if  they  snr 
both  of  a  good  size — with  his  left  hand,  is  to  secure  it  in  position 
by  passing  the  smooth  clam  round  the  scrotum,  so  as  to  pre8& 
the  skin  upon  the  sjwrmatic  cord,  and  thus  prevent  the  with— 
drawal  of  the  testicle  by  the  cremaster  muscle  when  the  incision 
is  being  made.  When  the  testicle  is  firmly  included  in  the 
clam,  the  scrotal  skin  is  to  be  pulled  tight  over  it,  and  tfai& 
incision  made  close  to  the  raphe,  and  low  down  towards  Htm 
sheath,  in  order  to  allow  the  escape  of  all  subsequent  discharges^ 
and  prevent  swelling.  The  incision  is  to  be  made  with  a  bold' 
sweep  of  the  scalpel,  and  is  to  be  at  least  three  inches  long,  wheoi 
the  testicle  will  generally  pop  out  The  smooth  clam  is  now  U^ 
be  removed,  and  the  flat  clam — serrated  upon  its  edges — ap* 
plied  to  the  spermatic  cord,  above  the  epididymn^  and  secorehp 
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fastened  by  pxilling  its  handles  togetber  and  fastening  {hem  with 
the  slide  The  testicle  being  now  firmly  secured,  the  operator 
is  to  divide  the  non-vascnlar  posterior  part  of  the  cord,  dose 
to  the  surface  of  the  clam  and  above  the  epididymus,  by 
running  a  sharp  knife  flatwise  upon  the  dam,  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  cut  beyond  what  is  seen  to  be  white  and 
bloodless,  and  leaving  the  testicle  and  vascular  cord  untouched 
with^the  knife.  The  vascular  portion  of  the  cord  is  now  to  be 
firmly  embraced  with  the  torsion  forceps  as  dose  aflu.P08sible.ta 
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.the  surface  of  the  dam,  and  the  testide  cut  off  within  about  aa^ 
inch  from  the  forceps.  The  forceps — the  grasp  of  which  having 
been  fixed  by  the  screw — ^is  now  to  be  turned  slowly  round 
with  the  right  hand  of  the  operator,  the  left  being  engaged  in 
keeping'  the  clum  steady,  when  it  will^  be  seen  that  the  tissues 
of  the  cord  quickly  give  way,  until  the  spermatic  artery  alone 
remains  ;  this  gives  way  more  slowly,  and  very  frequently  will 
remain  unbrokei^  till  it  is  drawn  out  as  small  as  a  piece  of 
thread.  In  some  instances  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  re- 
apply the  torsion  forceps  after  a  few  ttums  have  been  made» 
owing  to  the  cord  commencing  to  give  way  at  a  distance  from 
the  clafai,  which — if  not  prevented  by  the  reapplication  of  the 
forceps — would  leave  ^a  quantity' of  bruised  tissue  attached  to 
its  extremity. 

It  is  important  that  but  as  litUe  as  possible  of  the  oord^ 
bruised  by  the  forceps,  should  be  left  attached,  and  that  the 
cord  should  be  made  to  break  across  as  near  to  the  dam  at  pos- 
fiible.  It  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  foroepe 
should  be  turned  slowly  and  steadily,  rapid  jerking  twists  being 
calculated  to  rupture  the  artery  betore  its  coats  are  sufficiently 
bruised.  When  the  division  of  the  artery  is  complete,  the  clam 
is  to  be  slowly  removed,  the  cord  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
acrotum,  and  tiie  other  testide  operated  upon.    I  have  operated 
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Ijiliis  meibod  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  ^wajs  with  satis- 
iactorj  results. 

The  operation  by  ligature  of  the  artery  seems  the  most  surgical^ 
^and  hnmane,  but  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  the  most, 
nnsuccessfnl  of  all  methods.  The  late  Professor  Dick  recom- 
mended the  llgatnre  for  a  number  of  yean ;  but  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge,  and  frankly  did  so«  that^ 
it  was  attended  with  frequent  fatal  results,  the  very  presence .  ot 
the  ligature  seemingly  inducing  a  prejudicial  effect^  irritating  thel 
cord,  and  causing^  peritonitis  or  abscesses. 

When  hernia  IS  present,^^erauon  by  torsion^is^inadmlssiUe, 
that  by  the  dam  being  the  only  method  which  can  be  performed 
with  safety;  and  what  is  termed  the  ''covered  operation," 
namely,  that  in  which  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  left  undivided 
with  the  knife,  and  dissected  from  the  scrotum,  has  been  recom* 
mended.  I  consider  this  method  a  veiy  undesirable  one,  and 
calculated  to  be  succeeded  by  unsatisfactory  results ;  and  even 
if  it  were  always  successful,  I  fail  to  see  the  advantage  of  dis- 
secting the  skin  and  dartos  muscle  from  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  making  a  wound  that  is  sure  to  suppurate  profusely,  when 
a  much  more  simple  method,  namely,  that  of  including  the 
scrotum  in  a  plaia  clam,  can  be  easily  performed.  I  therefore 
strongly  recommend  that  when  a  heniia  is  present,  the  intestine 
should  be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  scrotum  and  its 
contents  upon  the  side  of  the  hernia  included  in  a  stiong 
wooden  dam  (not  a  caustic  calm),  placed  as  close  to  the  external 
ring  as  possible,  and  the  whole  mass  allowed  to  slough.  In  this 
way  no  incisions  are  made,  no  painful  dissections;  and  the 
barrier  to  the  descent  and*  escape  of  the  intestines,  by  the  skin 
being  included  in  the  adhesive  process,  is  much  stronger  than 
when  it  consists  of  the  serous  tunics  only.  • 

In  castrating  aged  horses  particularly,  it  is  often  found  that ' 
the  testide  has  become  firmly  adherent  to  the  scrotum,  generally  i 
at  the  inferior  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  testide. 

If  the  adhesion  be  slight  it  can  be  broken  down  easily ;  hut  in 
some  cases  it  is  so  extensive  as  to  render  this  an  impossibility,  ^ 
and  the  operator  is  compelled  to  dissect  the  adhesion  until  the 
cord  is  clearly  reached. 

Mr.  Collins  recommends  that  the  coverod  operation  he  > 
perf(»med  when  the  tunics  are  much  thickened.    Why  not 
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include  the  scrotum,  and  thus  doawaywith^the.  necessity  ^fori 
dissection  } 

In  some  cases  one  or  both  testicles  will  be 'imperfectly 
deyelopedy  small,  and  almost  beyond  the  operator's  reach ;  but^ 
by  careful  traction  they  may  be  included  in  the  clam  J  and 
removed. 

THE   OONSEQinBNCES  OT  CASTBATIOX. 

These  are  either  favourable  or  unfavourable,  normal  or 
sbnormaL  The  normal  or  natural  results  are,  a  varying  but 
slight  degree  of  inflammatiou,  some  swelling,  and  a  discharge 
of  serum  or  pus. 

The  swelling  which  succeeds  the  operation  varies  very  much 
in  different  subjects ;  in  some  limited  to  the  sheath,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  mere  serosity ;  whilst  in  others  it  extends  along  the 
floor  of  the  abdominal  walls,  even  as  far  forward  as  the  sternum. 
This,  however,  need  cause  no  alarm,  so  long  as  the  animal  eats 
-well,  and  usually  a  few  punctures  with  the  lancet  will,  by 
allowing  the  serosity  to  drain  away,  cause  its  dbappearance  in  a 
day  or  two  ;  but  when  the  cord  becomes  tumefied  to  any  great 
extent,  alarming  consequences  may  be  apprehended,  and  endea- 
vours must  be  made  to  suppress  the  inflammation  by  fomenta- 
tions with  warm  water  to  the  part,  assisted  by  the  administration 
of  sedatives  and  febrifuges. 

Some  operators  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  irritant  ointments 
to  the  divided  end  of  the  cord  immediately  after  the  operation, 
in  order,  as  they  say,  to  produce  a  discharge  of  matter.  This  is 
a  very  reprehensible  practice,  and  calculated  to  inflict  much 
pain.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  any  suppu- 
rative  action ;  indeed,  the  very  fact  of  there  being  any  suppura- 
tion at  all,  indicates  that  an  amount  of  inflammation,  calculated 
to  retard  the  healing  process,,  has  been  excited  by  the  operation, 
and  instead  of  irritating  the  ports  with  abominable  mixtures, 
such  as  sulphuric  acid,  olive  oil  and  turpentine,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  practitioner  to  perform  the  operation  in  such  a  manner  as  to> 
cause  but  the  slightest  possible  degree  of  pain,  and  to  do  nothing  j 
having  a  tendency  to  retard  the  process  of  repair  by. the  .adhe-i 
sive  inflammation. 

It  will  be  found  oooaaionally  that  tlie  edges  of  the  wounds  j; 
unite  in  a  vmj  shoct  tis)e  after ^^  operation,  and  that  a  coiisi* 
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derable  effusion  into  the  scrotal  sac  Bnbseqnenily  oocun.  Xix 
such,  the  role  of  non-interference  must  be  sligktlj  departed 
f rom«  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  applj  wann  fomentations  to 
the  part,  in  order  to  soften  and  separate  the  united  edges,  and 
allow  the  escape  of^ihe  incarcerated  serositj ;  but  even  in  snch 
instances  the  fomentations,  need  not  be  repeated. 

The  inauspicious    consequences    of   castration  are,   hemia»  \ 
scirrhous  cord   or  champignon,  peritonitis,  gangrene,  tetanus,, 
amaurosis,  glanders,  and  farcy* 

HmmorrKc^$  need  not  occur  if  the  operation  be  pioi>erly 
performed ;  a  sHght  ^egp>ft  nf  ]^ipa/^{||y  f^i^  tihfi  T'^'iels  of  the 
Hcyotum  is  of  no  consequenAA^  ^If^p^  wT^on  it  n^^yn  y\  ^t^m\im. 
'm  tnese  animals  even  a  very  sli^t  amount  of  bleeding  into 
the  scrotum  is  followed 'by  very  serious  consequences;  indeed,, 
this  sometimes  causes  a  great  fatali^  amongst  lambs  castrated 
^n  Jbhe  months  of  Sflp^Amher  and  October.  It  sets  up  a  very 
~Mgh  degree  of  erysipelatous  infiammaiion^m  the  cord,  extending 
to  the  peritoneum,  which,  along  with  the  cord  and  surrounding 
structures,  speedily  becomes  gangrenous.  The  Uood  imprisoned 
in  the  scrotum  of  the  lamb,  decomposing  very  rapidly,  seems  to 
exert  a  toxic  effect  upon  the  surrounding  tissues,  therefore  great 
care  must  always  be  taken  that  the  operation  is  performed  with* 
out  hflunorrhage ;  ^^for  this  reason  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
scrotum  of  lambs  five  or  six  months  old  should  be  opened  witL 
the  actual  cautery,  and  all  bleeding  thus  prevented/ 

The  admission  dT  air  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  wfiidT  often  oocors. 
when  the  hone  rises  after  the  operation,  and  is  demonstrable 
by  a  rushing  or  gurgling  sound,  never  does  any  harm.  Indeed,, 
air  must  always  be  admitted  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  the 
histiinces  mentioned  where  the  sound  often  causes  much  alarm, 
differ  from  others  merely  in  such  admission  being  accompanied 
by  a  rushing  noisa  * 

.  Fareg  and  (jfand^n  occasionally  result  from  castration;  but 
they  are  merely  accidental,  and  depend  upon  the  animal 
beiqg  predisposed  prior  to  the  operation,  or  that  he  has  been, 
snbjeoted  to  some  taint  immediately  subsequent  to  its  per* 
formanoe. 

Poro/fsit  is  also  recorded  as  a  result;  and  in  all  probai- 
biUty  it  18  due  to  some  injury  to  the  vertebra  or  muscles  of 
the  back  or  loinsi  ooeuning  whilst  the  animal  is  seemed  fior 
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Tiianus  maj  result  froiir'^astrafion,  ^altbough'"  the  operation 
Iia^t  been  carefcillj  performed.  It  happens  here  as  it  does  when 
caused  hj  any  wound  or  injtuy,  and  the  operator  cannot  be  held 
responsible,  although  attempts  have  been  made^to.  recover 
damages  when  death  has  so  occurred* 

Amaurosis. — This  complication  has  becn'observcd^bj  several 
'writers,  but  in  every  instance  the  horse  has  been  subjected  to 
improper  treatment  shortly  after  the  operation,, or  the  hmmor- 
rhage  has  been  excessive.  In  some  instances  sight  has  been 
restored  in  a  few  days,  whilst  in  others  the  animaLhas. remained 
permanently  blind. 

Hernia  after  castration  has  been  already  noticecL 

Cliampi^an,  icirrhus  of  tJu  eord^  or  tareoeele,  arises'from  cas- 
tration with  the  caustic  dam,  when  the  operator  has  neglected, 
while  removing  the  clam,  to  separate  the  adhesions  which 
always  take  place  between  the  cord  and  the  lips  of  the  wound ; 
from  castration  with  the  actual  cautery  when  the  cord  has  been 
left  too  long,  or  when  the  cremaster  muscle  has  suffered  from 
«ome  debility,  and  the  extremity  of  the  cord  has  remained  in 
contact  with  the  wounded  scrotum,  or  has  slightly  protruded 
beyond  the  opening.  Mr.  Percivall,  translating  D'Arboval. 
I>ives  an  extended  account  of  this  affection ;  but  it  is  evident 
tliat  neither  lie  nor  liis  French  authority  had  ever  considered 
the  above-mentioned  causes.  In  order  to  prevent  scirrhus  of 
the  cord,  it  is  necessary  when  the  operation  is  performed  by  the 
•clam,  that  the  operator  should  introduce  his  finger  into  the 
wound,  and  gently  separate  the  cord  from  the  scrotum,  by 
tearing  thu  adhesions  asunder,  and  pushing  the  cord  upwards 
towards  the  abdominal  ring.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  efloct- 
in«r  this  at  the  time  the  clam  is  removed,  the  material  consti- 
tuting  the  adhesions  beini:  of  a  nou-vascular,  easily  kicerablo 
nature ;  whereas,  if  the  sopuration  be  not  eflocted,  tlie  end  of 
the  corU,  imprisoned  in  the  scrotal  wound,  and  subjected  to 
sources  of  irritation,  becomes  indamed,  and  finally  constitutes 
a  fibro«vascular  moss,  sometimes  attaining  the  size  of  a  ninnis 
head,  forming  a  fungous  tumour  several  pounds  in  weight  "Mr. 
Percivall  states  that  the  tumour  varies  in  size  and  form ;  some- 
times its  largest  part  is  below,  sometimes  above.  In  my  own 
<.*xperience,  the  tumour  has  been  largest  below,  oppearing  as  a 
cauliflower  excrescence  on  the  cut  end  of  the  cord,  the  cord 
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;  i^va  made  tiio  aboT#  quotfttion  from  l^eccrmiL  fir  tiie 
.««*«/»  thai  I  have  never  had  an  opportimitj  of  xaAzn^  s  jotf 
.M»i«/#ft  examinlitioQ  of  a  oaae  of  acirrhua  of  tiie  oml 

fruuimsnt — Acting  upon  tbe  oondnaion  ^ust  ^im  nrngona 
i^oj#tu  proceeds  from  peripheral  irritRtion^Bxidiim  inxit  inlziaBie 
uouoes,  aa  previous  disease  of  the  oord,  or  ihe  ^tiinaxmiiir  or 
uti^jcerous  diathesiSi  the  praotitiooer  will  loae  no  ims-  jl  sbebot* 
sii^  aa  much  of  the  mass  aa  ha  poaaibly  can  yma&i  w^^  tiia 
knife.  I  have  operated  repeatedly  and  attooesfclix..  sad  bra 
proceeded  aa  follows  : — The  animal  being  cas^  I  hsvt  tiancted 
the  tumour  from  \\\e  aurraundlng  acrotum,  as  In^  vp  ai  pas* 
sible/ sometimes  removing  a  portion  of  akin  about  kalf-an-inch 
in  breadth  along  with  the  diseased  znaas ;  then  haTing  §udj 
separated  it  from  the  healthy  struoturoa^  I  have  placed  tfae  Hat 
olam,  Fig.  114,  upon  the  oor^l,  aa  near  tlie  abdominal  ring  aa 
pos3ihle«  and  have  removed  the  tumour  by  very  alow  toraiaB* 
twisting  it  slowly  round  with  the  hand,  until  it  has  cosnpietety 
given  way.  There  has  been  no  hcemorrhage,  althoogh  I  haira 
i^noved  a  champignon  between  six  and  aeven  ponnda  in  mif^ 
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bj  tliiB    method.      Mr.   Percivall,  quoting    from    D'Arbova], 
recommends  the  ligature/ and  when  the  scirrhus  has  extended 
along  the  cord  too  high  up  to  be  included  in  the  ligature— a 
fact,  he  BBjB,  '^  that  may  be  ascertained  by  manual  examination, 
per  rectum,  and  that  the  cord  itself  is  indurated,  and  increases 
in  volume  upwards,  and  has  contracted  adhesions  with  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  is  likelj  to  degenerate  into  a  cancerous 
mass,  reaching  from  the  scrotum  to  the  loins^  other  means 
must  be  sought    One  resource  is  left  us,  that  of  piercing  or 
boring  the  cord  with  a  red-hot  iron  of  sufficient  length,  and 
straight,  and  about  the  diameter  of  the  finger.    The  scirrhous^ 
cord  is  to  be  drawn  forth  to  the  extent  that  it  will  bear  bj  an 
assistant,  who  at  the  same  time  diverges  the  lips  of  the  woimd, 
while  the  operator  plunges  the  cautery  into  the  scirrhus,  and 
thrusts  it  longitudixially  through  it;  he  may  likewise  cauterise 
its  sides  both  within  and  without  the  scrotum ;  the  object  being 
to  induce  a  suppurative  process  which  may  consume  it**    Wifit 
every  due  deference  to  llx.  PercivaU^  and  to  the  authorities 
from  whom  he  quotes,  I  think  th£s  a  very  barbarous  method, 
irrational  in  principle,  and  cruel  in  application;  I  look  upon 
the  growth  of  the  fungus  to  be  due  to^— except  in  the  instances 
above  mentioned,  and  which  may  be  set  down  as  incurable  by 
any  external  application  or* operation— the  irritation  of  the 
dividend  extremity  of  the  cord  being  kept  up  byits  adhesion  to 
the  wound  in  the  scrotum.     When  the  source  of  irritation  no 
longer  continues,  and  its  removal  is  effected  by  excision  of  the 
tumour,  the  inflammation  of  the  cord,  and  all  accompanying 
symptoms  will  gradually  subside.     In  fact^  the  continuance  and 
gro^h  of  the  tumour  depend  upon  a  cause  analogous  to  that 
which  produces  proud-flesh  in  a  wound,  namely,  irritation. 
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I  have  frequently  met  with  cases  of  a  chronic  induration  of 
the  cord,  seemingly  arising  from  the  same  cause  as  champignon, 
namely,  adhesion  to  the  scrotal  wounds,  in  geldings  of  various 
ages.  In  such,  the  cord  is  hard,  and  enlarged  within  the  scrotum, 
,  and  from  time  to  time  suppuration  occurs  within  its  substance ; 
abscesses  form  and  discharge  an  unhealthy. purulent  matter. 
The  formation  of  these  abscesses  occurs  periodiGally«  and  luay^ 
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Le  induced  bj  very  {Hvial  exciting  causes^  «ucli  as  a  conimor. 
4:old,  or  a  hard  day's  work.  The  cord  then  inflames,  the  animal 
l>ecome8  lame,  stiff,  feverish,  and  unfit  for  work,  and  will 
occasionally  remain  in  this  condition  for  several  weeks  after  the 
Abscesses  have  discharged  their  contents.  Geldings  subject  to 
tins  affection  are  generally  unthrifty,  go  wide  ^behind,  and  with 
a  degree  of  stiffness  in  their  gait  They  are  unsound,  and 
should  the  veterinarian  be  called  upon  to  examine  a  case  of  tliis 
kind,  even  months  after  the  animal  haj  been  purchased,  he 
3ieed  not  hesitate  to  certify  as  to  the  unsoundness,  provided 
he  can  discover  that  the  animal  has  had  abscesses  upon  a 
-previous  occasion ;  and  this  can  always  be  done  by  examination 
t>f  the  scrotum,  upon  the  surface  of  which  depressed  cicatrices, 
indicating  the  seat  of  former  abscesses,  will  be  found. 

The  treatment  is  removal  of  the  diseased  cord  by  torsion.'' 
A  case  is  reported  by  Hr.  Fercivoll  of  a  tumour  of  the  oord^^ 
from  this  cause,  weighing  twenty-nine  pounds. 


PEMTOXITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  may  manifest  itself  as  earlr. 
as  the  second  day  after  castration  has  been  performed.  It  is 
generally  due  to  one  of  the  following  causes : — The  prevalence 
of  eogterlY  ^n^* ;  exposure  to  cold ;  the  animal  being  unfit  fof 
^p^raf^rtw^  ]^  ^^^hfft  Vainr  tPfl  f**^  ^  too  lean ;  dividing  the 
<ord  too  high  up ;  or  it  may  originate  from  some  constitutional 
icmdency  to  inflammatory  disease  when  all  external  circum- 
stances are  good. 

Th€  symjftomM  are  those  ol  dejection  and  duiness  ratlier  than 
of  acute  jMiin;  the  anima)  seems  to  suffer  most  excruciating 
ngony,  but  is  too  depressed  or  too  much  afraid  to  express  liis 
suffering  in  the  usual  mnuncr.  If  tliore  are  colicky  ]viins,  their 
luanifestatiou  continues  but  for  a  short  period',  and  gives  vray  to 
great  depression;  the  animal  standing  almost  immoveable;  a 
tncked-up  and  tensA  abdomen ;  hurried  breathing ;  quick,  hard, 
wiry,  rapid  pulse;  coldness  of  tlie  extremities;  rapid  sinking, 
imd  death  ;  occasionally  the  animal  becomes  delirious,  or  coma- 
tose and  paralysed. 

Thiumatic  peritonitis  is  ,an  inflammation  partaking  of  the 
natais  of  «ryfiipelaa.  spreading  rapidly  from  its  point  of  origin 
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over  the  wliole  surface  of  the  serous  membrane.  The  disease  is 
accompanied  by  a  low  adynamic  form  of  fever;  changes  in  the 
blood  are  induced  by  which  its  various  constituents  become 
broken  up,  and  discharged  by  the  urinary  organs,  tinging  the 
urine  a  dark  red  or  coffee  colour. 

Upon  a  pod  mortem  examination  being  made  of  an  animal 
which  has  died  from  this  form  of  peritonitis,  the  small  intestines, 
and  sometimes  the  stomach  and  large  ones,  will  be  found  to 
oon&in  large  quantities  of  this  altered  blood,  passive  hsemor- 
rhage  into  the  canal  having  occurred  prior  to  death.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  very  dark  red.  or  reddish-brown,  ill-made  coffee, 
oontaining  the  grounds. 

While  the  intestinal  canal  is  thus  partly  filled  with  altered 
blood,  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum  presents  a  variety  of 
appearances.  In  some  parts  it  is  stud4ed  with  dark  red  spots, 
whilst  in  other  parts  it  is  covered  by  an  exudation  of  an  aplastic 
nature.  Surrounding  the  abdominal  ring,  a  di£fuse  dark  red 
blush  is  generally  seen,  extending  over  more  or  less  surface,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  some  instances  the  exudation  of  lymph 
has  been  abundant,  and  bands  of  false  membranes  may  be  seen 
uniting  the  intestines  to  each  other,  and  to  the  abdominal  walls; 
whilst  others  are  characterised  by  effusion  of  a  turbid  serosity 
more  than  by  exudation  of  lymph.  Several  quarts  or  gallons  of 
serum  will  often  be  found,  although  the  animal  has  been  ill  but 
for  a  few  hours.  In  places,  the  congested  vessels  of  the  peri* 
toneum  present  a  streaky  appearance,  but  what  is  properly 
termed  congestion  is  never  very  strongly  marked;  this  is  in  all 
probability  due  to  the  readiness  with  which  effusion  and  exuda- 
tion take  place;  the  intense  dark  red  colour,  found  here  and 
there  over  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  having  more  of  the 
characters  of  ecchymosis  or  gangrenous  extravasations  than  of 
true  congestive  spots.  When  the  intestinal  convolutions  are 
separated  from  each  other,  a  film  of  exudation  is  seen  to  extend 
across  the  interspace,  and  it  is  seen  that  tlie  exudation  collects 
in  the  furrow  between  the  convolutions  of  the  various  iutestines 
more  abundantly  than  elsewhere.  Hie  effusion  is  often  mixed 
with  loose  flakes  -of  coagulable  lymph,  and  it  seldom  presents 
the  straw  colour  of  a  true  serous  effusion,  being  generally  tinged 
with  blood,  or  containing  ill-conditioned  purulent  matter,  which 
givea  it  a  dicty  giey^  o>  even  greenish  huar 
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Treatnuni. — Generallj  tlie  disease  terxninates  fatally  in  a  feir 
hours,  and  may  be  considered  as  beyond  the  reach  of  lemedial 
measures ;  but  if  any  treatment  is  to  be  adopted,  it  must  be  that 
calculated  to  soothe  and  support, — opium,  stimulants,  and  the 
application  of  hot  water  to  the  abdomen,  succeeded  by  mustard. 
Bleeding,  purgatives,  and  depressants  are  inadmissible.  The 
remarks  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Dublin  upon  the  treatment  of  peri- 
tonitis are  very  pertinent,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by 
veterinaiy  surgeons.  They  are  to  the  effect  that  peristaltic  action 
and  movement  of  the  bowels  should  be  arrested  by  opium  in 
peritonitis  (see  Veteritianan  for  1871).  If  the  above  remedies 
are  ineffectual,  the  probabilities  of  a  favourable  termination  are 
very  remote ;  but  should  the  acute  symptoms  yield,  great  care 
must  fttill  be  taken  that  the  patient  be  subjected  to  no  cause  by 
which  a  relapse  may  be  induced.  Purgatives  must  be  withheld; 
the  food  must  be  of  the  most  easily  digested  nature.  Bofled 
linseed,  with  bran  well  soaked  in  boiling  water,  answers  admir- 
ably, as  it  is  calculated  to  keep  the  faeces  pultaceous  without 
producing  increase  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowela. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

Is  tho  mutliod  by  which  animiilB  are  sectired  so  as  to  rencler  thej 
performance  of  operatkins  safer  to  both  the  practitioner  and  the' 
subject 

There  are  two  methods  in  ordinary  ase«  the  one  bjr  ''side 
lines,"  the  other  by  ''hobbles." 

Casting  bj  side  lines  is  the  method  chiefly  employed  for 
young  animals,  and  Is  proceeded  with  in  the  following  manner. 

A  rope  (which  has  been  in  use  so  as  to  render  it  soft)  about 
an  inch  in  thickness  and  fifty  feet  in  length  is  doubled,  and  the 
doubled  end  tied  in  a  firm  \axot,  having  a  loop  of  about  three 
feet  in  length. 

A  bed  of  straw,  peat  moss,  shavings,  or  other  soft  and  dean 
elastic  material — never  a  manure  heap— having  been  made, 
measuring  about  twelve  feet  square,  the  animal,  having  a  strong 
head  collar  on,  is  led  on  to  the  middle  of  it  blind-folded,  and  a 
twitch,  applied  to  its  nose  (Plate  Y.,  Fig.  2,  A). 

A  surcingle  or  back  strap  (Fig.  2«  ^  is  fastened  tightly  round 
the  animal's  chest  The  loop  of  the  side  line  (Fig.  2,  C)  ia  then 
passed  over  the  animal's  head  on  to  the  neck,  like  a  collar,  with 
the  knot  undermost  The  loop  is  then  secured  to  the  surcingle 
on  either  side  by  a  strap  or  rope  (F)  to  prevent  the  loop  slipping 
on  to  the  animal's  neck.  The  two  ends  are  then  passed  between 
the  fore  legs,  one  is  taken  to  the  outside  of  the  near  hind  leg, 
below  the  hock,  passed  round  to  the  inside,  under  itself  (i^}»  and 
up  to  the  neck  loop,  and  passed  tlirough  it 

The  other  is  takeu  to  the  outside  of  the  off  hind  leg,  passed 
round  to  the  inside,  under  itself  {£),  and  up  to  the  neck  loop, 
and  passed  through  it  (#)• 

Two  or  three  men  then  lay  hold  of  the  free  end  of  the  near 
rope  {G),  and  stand  by  the  near  quarter  of  the  animal.  Other 
two  or  three  men  lay  hold  of  the  off  rope  (J5Q,and  stand  in  front 
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tud  to  the  off  fiide  of  tlie  animal,  and  at  a  given  word  tLe  men 
all  ptdL  The  animal's  hind  leg8^  are  thns  drawn  nnder  him,  and 
he  falls  on  his  hind  quarters,  the  ropes  at  the  same  time  slipping 
down  into  the  hollow  of  the  heels  {JSl)  ;  the  animal  is  pushed  on 
to  his  side,  and  hoth  legs  are  drawn  tight  np  near  the  neck.  The 
rope  is  then  passed  round  the  fetlock,  and  a  hitch  drawn  over 
the  foot  on  to  the  fetlock  and  pulled  tight  The  fore  leg  on  that 
side  is  then  secured,  and  the  foot  brought  near,  and  outside  of 
the  fetlock  of  the  hind  leg,  the  position  then  being,  the  fore  leg 
outside,  its  foot  opposite  the  fetlock  of  the  hind  leg,  and  the  foot 
of  the  hind  leg  being  opposite  the  fetlock  of  the  fore  one.  A 
hitch  or  two  of  the  rope  is  then  cast  over  the  fore  fetlock,  thu« 
making  it  secure,  and  the  remainiu<;  end  of  the  rope  wound 
round  die  two  pasterna  A-  similar  process  is  gone  through  on 
the  legs  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  second  method  hj  the  hobbles  is  as  follows : — 
Hobbles  are  obtained  like  those  shown  in  Plate  VI.,  Z  Thev 
are  nothing  more  nor  lees  than  four  leather  straps  (capable  of 
being  lengthened  or  shortened  to  fit  different  animals),  three  of 
them  having  an  iron  link  at  either  end ;  the  one  link  (  Y)  bein*; 
longer  and  narrower  than  the  oUier  (Z),  so  as  to  pass  through 
it  (-P) ;  and  a  fourth  one — the  main  hobble  (Plate  VL) — having, 
in  addition  to  the  link  F,  a  socket  for  a  serein -bolt^  called  the 
kej,  with  which  to  secure  the  chain. 

Also  a  chain  cnpable  of  pas^^ing  easilj  through  the  links 
is  obtained,  about  ten  feet  long,  having  its  first  sixteen  links 
aufficientlj  large  to  allow  the  insertion  of  "  the  J),"  and  on  its  first 
link  having  attached  a  screwed  socket  (5),  fitted  to  the  space  T 
To  the  other  end  of  the  chain  is  aiiached  a  strong  rope  about 
ten  feet  long. 

The  animal  is  led  on  to  he  bed  twitched  and  bliud  folded, 
and,  if  about  to  be  cast  on  the  off  side,  a  flat  ropb  or  u?ch  (Plato 
v..  Fig.  1,  a)  looped  round  the  ffear  fore  arm,  and  passed  to  the 
off  side,  to  be  held  by  an  assistant 

*  The  key  "  and  **/> "  are  taken  charge  of  by  an  assistant 
The  main  hobUe  is  applied  to  the  near  fore  pastern,  and  the 
other  hobbles  to  the  other  pastorns,  taking  care  that  the  buckles 
(Plate  YL  and  Plate  Y .,  h,  h)  are  to  the  outside,  tlie  points  of  the 
straps  of  the  fore  buckles  pointing  backwards,  and  the  points  of, 
the  straps  of  the  hind  ones  pointing  forwarOa 
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The  smaller  hobble  liulcs  Are  then  passed  through  the  hirgct 
ones. 

The  assistant  at  the  main  hobble  (Plate  V.)  passes  tlirouoh  iti 
projecting  link  the  end  of  the  chain,  which  is  then  passed  from 
the  inside  through  the  link  of  the  off  fore  hobble,  then  from 
the  outside  through  the  link  of  the  off  hind  hobble,  and  from 
the  inside  through  the  link  of  the  near  hind  lio\ible,  and  up' 
again  to  the  main  hobble,  and  its  screwed  end  (JS,  Plate  Y.j 
secured  in  the  space  T  by  the  key. 

One  or  two  men  then  laj  hold  of  the  web  (a.  Fig.  Y.),  and 
three  or  four  men  lay  hold  of  the  free  end  of  the  chain  and  rope, 
and  at  a  given  signal  all  pull.  The  animal's  four  legs  are  thus 
drawn  together,  and  he  is  pulled  over  bj  the  men  at  the  web. 
The  man  holding  the  head  should  endeavour  to  keep  Iha 
animal's  neck  straight^  and  not  allow  it  to  bend  towards  the 
chest 

The  chain  is  drawn  as  ti«;ht  as  possible,  and  the  D  inserted 
into  the  last  link  of  the  chain  passed  through  the  link  of  the 
main  hobble,  and  then  screwed  up,  to  proveut  it  from  slippin:; 
back.  The  free  end  of  the  web  is  then  passed  round  the  near 
hind  leg  and  back  again  round  the  near  fore  one,  and  twisted 
round  so  as  to  prevent  its  slipping  (Plate  Y.,  dotted  line  e). 

If  the  animal  is  to  be  cast  on  the  near  side,  the  main  hobble 
Ls  to  be  placed  on  the  off  fove  pastern,  and  the  web  on  the  same 

When  the  operation  is  over,  the  web  must  first  be  removed, 
(hen  the  key  must  be  unscrewed,  and  the  hobbles^  thus  being 
breed,  removed  from  the  legs  i  the  twitch  is  then  taken  off»  and 
the  animal  allowed  to  riso.' 
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(a.kjs^thesia. 

Anjcsthesti,  or  Heprivation  of  sensibilityf^f  Ifh'fcwcr^ncls— 
general  and  local, — is  obtained  by  various  means,  and  is  used  to 
relieve  suffering  when  animals  are  in  pain^  or  when  they  are 
about  to  undergo  some  painful  operation. 

General  ansesthesia  is  usually  produced  by  causing  the  patient 
to  inhale  chloroform,  ether,  or  a  combination  of  these,  also  by 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  or 
atropia ;  or  by  the  administration,  as  a  drench^ 
of  laudanum,  chloral  hydrate,  Acl  ;  but  I  prefer 
the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  or  a  combinatioii 
of  that  with  sulphuric  ether. 

As  a  rule  it  is  necessary  to  cast  the  animal 
^before  administering  the  ansesthetic,  but  in 
some  it  may  be  administered  whilst  the  animals 
are  standing ;  and  in  old  animals,  which  have 
stiff  backs  or  suspected  anchylosis  of  the  verte- 
|brs,  I  strongly  recommend  the  administration 
of  the  drug  in  the  standing  position,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  animal  sinks  naturally  to  tbe 
ground.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  that 
there  are  several  assistants  at  hand,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  animal  from  injuring  itself  during 
the  excitement  from  the  iirst  action  of  tlie 
anrosthetir. 

If   Carlisls's   muzzle — an   apparatus  I   can 
highly  recommend  (see  Fig.  140) — is  made  use 
of,  about  tMo  ounces  of  the  aniusthetic  will 
generally  sufiice. 

Local  antcstliesia  is  produced  by  the  application  to  the  part 
of  cocame,  morphia,  or  atropia;  or  by  the  subcutaneous  in- 
jection of  cocaiuei  murpbia,  or  atropia,  by  the  long-continued. 


Fio.  140.  ^ 
C«i'lUl«*a  muztlc. 
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Application  of  cold  water  or  ice.  or  hy  the  'application  of  ether 
spray. 

Cocaine,  in  the  College  practice,  is  the  most  effectiye  and 
certain,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  interfering  with  anj 
healing  proceas  afterwards,  like  ice  or  ether  spraj.  The  parts 
ninst  first  of  all  be  clipped  closely,  and  a  10  per  cent  solution 
of  cocaine  applied  three  or  four  times  at  inter vala  of  two  or' 
three  minates.. 
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BISEiLSES    07    THB    SXIKi 

CLASSmOATIOV — VILLAir  AHB  BATBMAR'i^  BEVKBTl^^  iOtV  BITCff* 
AVAH'b  GLUnmOATIOVa— BBTTHBIIAX0U8  XHnAJDUSIOVS— KOJP- 
PnO  H0BSB8 — ^HSEPBS^irftTIOABIA. 

Ak  easaj  waa  read  a  short  time  ago  at  a  provmcial  veterinair 
association  hj  a  veteiinaiy  sni^eon,  n^ho  stated  that  Professor 
Spooner,  in  his  lectures,  instructed  his  class  to  the  eiFect  that  if 
all  the  skin  diseases  of  the  horse  were  put  in  a  sack  and  shaken 
«ip»  they  would  turn  out  to  be  mange.  With  all  due  deference 
Ko  the  essayist^  I  must  demur  from  his  conclusions ;  and  from 
much  observation,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  true  man^e 
is  a  rare  disease  in  this  country. 

In  the  human  being  diseases  of  the  skin  are  so  numerous  and 
00  important  as  to  demand  a  speciality  of  study ;  but  in  the 
lower  animals  they  are  found  to  be  much  simpler  in  their  nature, 
fewer  in  their  varieties^  and  more  amenabh  to  treatment  At 
the  same  time,  many  of  them  bear  so  dose  a  resemblance  to 
thoee  of  man,  that  a  classification  based  upon  the  researches  of 
the  more  recent  dermatologists^  may  with  adyantoge  be  adopted 
by  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

There  are  three  classifications: — laf.  The  artificial  one  of 
Willan,  Bateman,  and  others;  2d.  The  natural  arrangement 
of  Alibert  and  others;  and  Zd,  A  pathological  classification, 
founded  on  the  suppoeed  morbid  lesions;  but  of  theae  the 
classification  of  Willan  and  Bateman  is  considered  the  best 
for  practical  purposes.  It  is  comprehended  in  the  following 
definitions  of  terms  in  common  use  in  the  description  of  skin 
diseases:-— 
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OnDBB  1.  PiMFLH. —Pajni70  are  ninpley  solid  Mfominated  eleta* 
tions  of  tho  entidsy  lesembliiig  an  enlarged  jpa^nTZa  of  the  akin.  Thoj 
commonlj  tenninate  in  a  eonzf^  and  aometimei^  though  seldom,  in 
alight  vloezations  on  their  nmuniiiL 

OkAvb  2.  BoALBS. — 8quahu§  oonsist  of  outiele  in  patches,  plates, 
or  lamins,  in  which  the  epidermio  cells  are  morhidlj  adherent^  hard, 
thickened,  whitish,  and  opaqnei  These  scales  ooTsr  either  small 
papUbe,  xfid  eleyation^  or  larger  deep-red  and  dij  sorfaoesL 

Obdeb  S.  Rashes. — HxantTienusta  are  composed  of  rarionslj  f onned^ 
inegnlar  suEcd,  superficial  red  patches,  which  disappear  under  pressure^ 
and  tenninate  in  desquamation. 

Obdeb  4.  Blebs. — Bullm.  These  differ  from  resicles  in  their  siie,. 
a  l^ige  portion  of  the  cuticle  heing  detached  from  the  akin  hj  the 
interposition  of  a  waterj  fluid,  usoallj  transparent  The  skin  is  red 
and  inflamed  undemealh  the  hUster. 

Obdeb  5.  Pustules. — Putiula  oonsist  in  oiroumserihed  elerations 
of  the  cuticle^  and  contain  pua  Thej  have  red  and  inflamed  hsses, 
«nd  are  succeeded  hj  an  eleyated  scah,  which  may  or  naj  not  he  fol« 
lowed  hj  a  cicatrix. 

Obdbb  6.  Ybsiole^ — VumuIw^  small  acuminated  or  orhioular  elo> 
TationS'Of  the«cuticle,  containing  lymph,  which,  at  flrst  clear  and 
colourless,  maj  heoome  amher-coloured,  opaque^  or  peazl4ilM.  Thej^ 
are  succeeded  hj  a  scurf  or  a  laminated  sealx 

Obdeb'7.^Tubeboule& — Tuhereulm,  small,  hard,  indolent'elerations 
of  the  skin,  sometimes  suppurating  partiallj,*  sometimes  ulcerating  at 
their  summits.  ^ 

Obdeb  8.  Spots. — lideuJa  are"  permaneniTdiseoloxationror^  stains 
of  some  portions  of  tEe  skin,  often  with  a  change  of  structure.  Thoj 
ma  J  he  whitish,  duskj,  or  dark. 

Dr.  Bennett  has  expunged  Sulles  from  these  orders,  and  added 
two  others,  namely,  those  which  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  parasitic  animals  and  plants,  and  whioh  he  calls  respeo- 
tiTely  Dirmattmoa  and  D^muUophyta.  His  classification  is  as: 
follows :— 
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ObDBsI.   ExAHTHUCtfA. 

PiiTxiasiiL 

EzyiheiiuL  . 

liMLjoMk 

BoMola^ 

ITzticariA. 

ObdkbYI  Tubsboulo. 

Lepim  Tuboiculoa^ 

Omo^BlL  YmouL& 

Lupiu. 

So^«ma. 

MoUuseimu 

Herpfllk. 
ScabiM. 

Obdkb  VJUL  Kaouijl 

Pempkigai^ 

Lentigo. 

EpkelideiK.^ 

ObdibIIL  PcTBTinjb 

ITnTi  • 

Lnpetiga 

Puxpuza* 

EotbyiiuL 

Oboer  VilL  Dkbvatoioa. 

BQpia. 

Entoioon  f  oUiculonun* 

Aeanu. 

Ordbs  it.  Papvlj^ 

Pedioolmi 

licbeik 

Fronga 

^B 

AdidrioB  8oh5nloinii» 

ObBBsY.   BQVAIIJb 

„         Giubii. 

pBorioaUi 

(HfnUgxm.) 

Objection  is  taken  to  these  forms  of  classification  upon  the 
gionnds  that  they  are  mainly  anatomical,  and  that  they  throw 
no  light  on  the  causes,  the  pathology,  or  the  treatment  of  the 
various  diBsases.  ^Febrile  diseases  are  associated  with  the 
non-febrile,  and  local  and  trivial  ailments  are  associated  with 
those  of  grave  import  They  entirely  overlook  the  circum- 
etance  that  what  may  be  papular  to-day  may  be  vesicular  to- 
morrow, and  pustular  eventually.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
distempers  which  nature  has  plainly  brought  together,  and 
eonnected  by  striking  analogies  and  resemblances,  are  by  these 
arrangements  put  widely  asunder.** — (Wknoix.) 

The  late  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  in  a  paper  *0n  the 
Theory  and  Gawfication  of  Inflammation  of  the  Skin,"  says 
that  skin  diseases,  like  all  other  diseases,  ought  to  be  olasai&ed 
according  \o  their  nature  or  pathology ;  but  when  the  cause  is^ 
unknown,  some  other  principles  must  be  sought  for,  under. 


which  groups  may  be  formed ;  and  he  finds  that  in  the  patho- 
logical processes  recognised  as  inJlammatwMf  new  formatumiji 
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The  causes  of  erythema  are  cold  and  heat  operating  alternately 
on  the  skin;  wet,  friction,  dirt,  pressure,  and  constitutional 
causes,  such  as  hereditary  predisposition,  debilitating  diseases, 
plethora,  and  poverty.  There  are  three  forms  of  erythema 
described  by  some  writers.  An  examination  of  the  divisions 
will  at  once  show  the  reader  that  the  causes  are  described  as  the 
diseases.  Thus,  erythema  intertrigo  is  a  superficial  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  produced  by  a  chafe,  gall,  or  fret,  induced  by 
friction  of  one  part  of  the  skin  against  the  other,  by  the  liar- 
ness,  or  by  the  irritation  of  urinary  discharges  flowing  over  the 
skin,  as  when  an  animal  is  long  confined  in  the  slings,  when 
suffering  from  cystic  calculus,  or  ally  cause  of  non-ability  to 
urinate  properly.  Again,  erythema  paratrimma  means  erythema 
from  pressure,  such  as  saddle-galls;  and  erythema  chronicum 
includes  cracked  heels,  and  chapped  teats  of  ne'irty-calved  cows 
and  ewes.  I  refer  to  this,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  reader  the 
various  methods  adopted  in  describing  skin  diseases. 

Erythema,  as  seen  in  the  horse,  may  be  divided  into  acute  and 
chronic ;  the  latter  form  being  that  commonly  witnessed  in 
long-standing  *'  cracked  heels  *'  of  horses,  where  the  skin  presents 
upon  its  surface  bran-like,  scaly  crusts,  the  limbs  swelling  more 
or  less  at  night,  and  the  animal  evincing  perhaps  a  slight  stiffness 
in  gait  when  first  moved  in  the  morning,  but  no  suppuration. 

An  acute  form  of  erythema  is  often  witnessed  in  prolonged 
wet  weather,  involving  the  limbs  to  a  considerable  extent ;  some* 
times  all  the  four  legs,  arms,  thiglis,  and  surface  of  the  abdomen 
are  covered  over  by  patches  of  superficial  inflammation.  Tliis 
disease  is  generally  known  under  the  elegant  and  euphonious 
term  of  "  mud-fever."  It  is  caused  by  the  irritation  of  wet  dirt, 
and,  I  was  going  to  say,  negligent  grooming,  but  a  circumstance 
has  just  lately  come  to  my  knowledge  that  compels  me  to 
hesitate.  It  will  be  generally  known  that  the  winter  of  1871 
was  a  very  wet  one,  and  consequently  mud-fever  a  very  prevalent 
disease.  Speaking  one  day  to  a  large  cab-proprietor  and  job* 
master  in  this  city,  and  casually  referring  to  the  prevalence 
of  sore  legs  from  this  disease,  he  informed  me  that  none  of  his 
cab-horses  were  so.  affected,  whUst  his  job-horses  were  all  more 
or  less. so.  The  reasons  he  gave  were  that  the  cab-horses  were 
never  groomed  at  night :  that  they  came  in  at  all  timeSi  dirly 
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'  and  wetl^  wete  turned  into  theiFs&SIe^^ui  never  groomed  till 
the  morning ;  the  dirt  was  then  dry^  and  was  brushed  off;  whilst 
his  best  horses  (out  on  job  in  gentlemen's  carriages),  which  came 
in  early  and  had  their  legs  washed,  dressed,  bandaged,  and  other- 
wise made  comfortable,  were  all  affected  with  sore  legs. 

Muil-fever  is  occasionally  attended  by  a  considerable  degree 
of  systemic  disturbance  (hence  the  term,  I  suppose),  ex- 
cessive lameness  from  irritation  and  pain,  and  desquamation 
of  large  patches  of  the  skin;  occasionally  it  is  several  weeks 
before  recovery  takes  place.  Even  after  the  febrile  sympt^oms 
have  disappeared,  an  amount  of  unthriftiness  continues;  the  hair 
and  cuticle  come  off  in  patches  on  various  parts  of  the  body ; 
the  appetite  .remains  capricious,  and  any  condition  which  the 
horse  n^ay  have  previously  possessed  soon  disappears.  Now 
and  then  limited  suppurations  occur  in  the  flexures  of  the  kneesj 
hocks,  and  pasterns. 

Mr.  Broad,  of  Bath,  writes  to  .me  as  follows : — ** ilvd-fexcr^^-^ 
The  plan  of  clipping  the  hair  with  the  dipping  machine,  from^ 
off  the  legs  especially,  is  the  predisposing  cause,  as  it  leaves 
the  skin  so  bore  that  it  cannot  so  readily  resist  the  effects  of 
irritants  of  any  kind  as  when  protected  by  its  natural  covering. 
The  hot  water  washing  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  a  free 
secrotaon  sets  in,  which,  however,  becomes  suddenly  checked 
from  the  dotliing  and  bandages  not  being  put  on  before  the 
vessels  of  the  skin  become  congested,  and  subsequently  inflamed ; 
hence  the  disease.  The  horse  is  often,  after  washing,  imme- 
diately led  from  the  hot  steaming  stall  or  wash-house  into  the 
open  air  to  his  box,  the  temperature  of  which  is  very  low ;  and 
in  other  cases  he  is  exposed  to  currents  of  cold  air  from  the 
opening  of  doors  during  the  process.  There  is  also  another  very 
common  and  lad  pitictice— that  of  thoroughly  wetting  all  the 
legs  at  the  commencement  of  the  washing,  so  that  the  water 
may  run  on  to  the  feet  to  moisten  the  dirt  and  render  them 
more  easily  cleaned.  Mud-fever  may  occur  after  washing  with 
cold  water,  but  not  with  proper  and  ordinary  attention  to 
clothing  and  bandaging.  I  have  never  known  it  to  occur  when 
the  mud  has  been  allowed  to  become  dry  and  then  well  brushed 
off  without  the  application  nA  water ;  not  even  when  the  hoiee^, 
have  been  hunted- in  districie  supposed  to  cause  it.  My  opinioa 
of  tlie  mud  of  the  supposed  blistering  districts  is  that  it  is  there 
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more  plentiful,  and  of  a  more  sticky  character,  conseqnentlr 
requiring  a  longer  and  more  extensive  application  of  the  hot 
washing  process.  As  preyentiyes,  allow  the  hair  to  remain  on 
the  legs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  hocks  and  knees  downwards, 
wash  with  cold  water,  clothe,  and  bandage. 

*I  strongly  condemn  the  practice  of  washing  hunter's  legs 
"before  they  return  to  their  stables,  as  I  also  do  that  of  carriage 
and  hack  horses  when  left  at  hotel  stables  for  an  hour  or  two,  as 
in  such  cases  they  are  never  rubbed  diy  or  bandaged ;  the  result 
is  often  either  cracked  heels  or  mud-feyer. 

^  TreatmerU, — Mix  eight  parts  of  glycerine  and  one  of  plumbi 
dia.  soL,  and  apply  once  or  twice  daily ;  give  walking  exercise, 
and  seldom  will  there  be  any  other  medical  treatment  required.** 

Treatment  of  Eryihema. — In  limited  erythema,  aperients,  rest, 
poultices  to  the  parts,  succeeded  by  diuretics,  tonics,  and  the 
local  application  of  zinc  ointment,  or,  what  is  very  useful,  a 
thick  liniment  made  by  adding  two  ounces  of  liquor  plumbi  to 
six  or  eight  ounces  of  olive  oil  The  cause,  in  the  acute  as  well 
as  in  the  more  chronic  form,  must  be  inquired  into/ and,  if 
possible,  removed.  Chronic  erythema  requires  to  be  treated 
by  astringents,  avoidance  of  moisture,  diuretics,  tonics;  and, 
should  these  fail,  the  part  is  to  be  pencilled  over  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (one  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  water);  or  a  mild 
blister  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  system  generally  altered  by 
the  administration  of  the  liquor  arsenicalis  for  several  days  or 
weeks. 

In  the  more  diffuse  form  the  whole  of  the  parts  affected  are 
to  be  fomented  with  warm  Mrater,  and  dressed  over  with  the  ^c 
or  lead  preparation:  bandages  do  harm.  The  constitutional 
treatment: — Purgatives,  febrifuges,  diuretics^  succeeded  by 
tonics ;  and  should  the  case  be  obstinate,  arsenic  or  quinine. 

Horses,  when  clipped  very  closely,  and  since  machine  clipping 
has  become  general,  suffer  very  frequently  from  the  disease, 
which  manifests  itself  as  a  diffuse  form  of  erythema  a  few  days 
after  the  operation.  The  inflammation  extends  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  terminates  in  a  few  days  in 
small  patches  of  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  and  hair.  Before 
clipping  machines  were  used,  a  form  of  erythema  was  found, 
xesttlting  from  the '  effects  of  the  singeing  which  generaUy  cohi- 
fdeted  the  operation  imperfectly  performed   by  the  scissorSi 
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TLis  was  even  much  more  formidable  Chan  fhatmet  witlTnbw-^ 
a-days.  If  there  he  much  pain  and  irritation  of  the  ddn,  and  if  < 
the  animal  be  afiraid  of  hxB  hamesSy  and  easily  galled  by  the' 
collar  or  saddle,  a  few  days'  rest  is  to  be  prescribed,  togethei 
^ith  fomentations  to  the  parts  affected ;  and  the  following  lotion 
applied : — ^^  Plombi  acet  Si,  aqua  Oj. ;  or  the  ordinary  white 
lotion  may  be  used. 

With  reference  to  the  clipping  of  horses,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  is  a  great  advantage ;  they  work  better  after  being  clipped ; 
thrive  on  less  food;  are  less  liable  to  disease;  are  stronger, 
healthier,  and  more  cheerful ;  and,  when  sick,  recover  in  a  much 
shorter  timei  It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  question ;  t 
merely  wish  to  counteract  a  ridiculous  idea  propounded  by  liir. 
Gamgee,  that  clipping  is  injurious  to  the  horse. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  Irish  method  of  clipping  namely, 
clipping  all  parts  of  the  body  except  the  legs.  The  hair  that  is 
left  on  the  legs  protects  them  firom  the  irritation  of  wet  and  dirt; 
and,  when  horses  are  used  for  hunting  purposes,  &om  the  pene- 
tration of  thorns,  &c. 


TRTTBEhlk  KAMMTUIRUIC. 

This  is  not  a  rare  variety  of  erythema,  and  is  seen  in  the  cow, 
affecting  the  cutaneous  covering  of  the  mammary  gland ;  some- 
times associated  with  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  gland 
substance ;  at  other  times  uncomplicated.  It  presents  itself  as 
a  diffuse  redness,  with  heat  and  pain  of  the  skin.  It  is  gene- 
rally met  with  about  the  time  of  parturition,  and  is  best  treated 
by  a  mild  cathartic,  and  the  local  application  of  a  cooling 
lotion. 


(2.)  HERPES. 

^  This  disease  is  expressed  by  patches  of  irregular  fonn  and 
variable  size,  upon  each  of  which  there  arises  a  group,  cluster, 
or  crop  of  vesicles.  It  is  often  preceded  by  considerable  local 
irritation,  cutaneous  pain,  or  neuralgia^  which  sometimes  remains 
after  the  eruption  has  died  away.  The  vesicles  ultimately  rup- 
ture, and  a  gum-like  scab  forms  over  the  group,  which  shrivels 
and  contracts  upon  itselfl"— {Aixuof.)    The  clusters  vaiy  much 
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in  8ize7~and'  tlxe^yesicles  are  larger  tBan  those  of  eczema ;  they 
do  not  burst  so  quickly,  and  their  contents  rapidly  become 
milky.  A  common  seat  of  herpes  is  the  upper  lip,  constituting 
^hat  Professor  Dick  called  "  crusta  labialis ;"  occasionally  it  is 
Been  on  the  skin  surrounding  the  hoof,  and  it  is  then  called' 
herpiB  eoranalis,  or  crown  scab.  It  begins  with  some  heat,  and 
redness,  shoidd  the  skin  be  white,  on  a  small  patch,  upon  the 
surface  of  which  the  yesides  appear. 

Herpes  is  found  in  the  mouth,  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
^e  rectum,  vagina,  and  in  the  interdigital  space  of  horned  cattle,' 
sheep,  and  pigs ;  in  the  so-called  epizootic  aphtha,  eczemal 
epizootica,  and  murrain,  or  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

During  the  prevalence  of  some  epizootic  diseases  amongst 
horses,  groups  of  large  vesicles  form  on  the  face,  lips,  even  within 
the  mouth,  and  on  the  mucous  membranes.  The  vesicles  are  only 
seen  at  their  outset,  because  the  epithelium  retains  the  fluid  ex- 
uded under  it  but  for  a  very  short  time,  so  that  a  white  spot  is  left, 
produced  by  maceration  of  the  epithelium,  or,  if  this  be  removed, 
a  shallow  excoriation.  No  crust  is  formed,  owing  to  the  con-; 
jtant  soaking  of  the  parts  in  saliva  and  mucus. 


'  HZBPES  CmCOriLTUS,  OS  VESICULAB  BncG-woniL 

There  are  two  forms  of  ring-worm  in  the  horse — a  non-con* 
'tagious  form,  the  herpes  etrcinatus  ;  and  a  contagious  ring-worm, 
4%fua  UmdtM,  or  furfaceous  herpes,  which  will  be  described 
liereafter. 

Herpes  circinatus  is  an  eruption  of  vesicles  upon  inflamed 
.patches  of  skin,  which  assume  a  circular  form.  The  circles  are 
€if  varying  size,  and  sometimes  enclose  an  area  of  healthy  skin. 
.They  increase  in  6i2e  by  their  circumference. 

In  very  slight  attacks  the  vesicles  are  very  small,  and  their 
kx)ntents  are  disposed  of  by  absorption,  the  eruption  terminating 
liy  desquamation. 

Causes, — Some  disturbance  of  the  digestive  functions,  or 
irritation  of  the  respiratory  muco\is  membrane ;  the  eruption 
Iteiug  an  effort  of  the  system  to  eliminate  some  disposition  to 
internal  disease.\  Horses  which  have  been  lately  imported  from 
Ireland  are  very  subject  to  this  form  of  hei-pes;  it  seems  to' 
•depend  upon  a  general  disttirbance  of  the  system,  brought  abou^' 
jby  the  sea  jvoyaga 
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^We^venture  to  propose,  as  the  pathologf3J"Tiew'oFTHe~cas8. 
that  the  defect  was  a  deficiency  of  the  products  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  tisanes,  and  that  the  retention  in  this  waj  in  the 
system  ^f  matters  which  ought  to  be  eliminated  firom  it  might 
he  the  cause  of  the  cutaneous  eruption." — (Edinhurgh  MarUhly 
Journal^  If  this  be  the  correct  view  of  the  pathology  of  urti- 
caria, good  results  may  be  expected  from  the  administration  of 
colchicum  in  obstinate  or  recurring  nettle-rash. 

In  some  cases  of  ne|tle-rash  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  and 
hair  occurs ;  and,  wha^  is  yeiy  peculiar,  the  hair  neyer  assumes 
its  original  colour,  but  remains  white  on  the  seat  of  the  rash,  the 
animal  being  ever  afterwards  ^otted^pn^those  ports^where 
kthe  rash  was  situated/^  ^"^ 


CHAPTER  XL. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKDT — continued. 

DBFUlTlM — ^DinSIOH — ^TA&IOUB  POBXS  OF  BCZEICA — 8DCPLSZ — BUB- 
BUX — ^IJCHEH — ^DIPETiaiNODBS— ^ACUTB  AND  CHROBIO  GBBASE — 
BLBPHABTIASIB--CBU8TA  LABTALI8 — TRBATXBHT  OF  BGUXATOUS 
BBVPII0H8 — ^BFFBCIS  OF  CABBOUO  AGIO  OB  THB  IXXL 

ECZEtf  ATOUB  IBFUaiMJLTIOXS. 

Thb  majority  of  skin  diseases^  particidarly  in  the  hone,  aie  due 
to  the  expreesion  of  Boxne  form  of  eczema ;  indeed,  ire  may  look 
upon  it  as  the  commonest  skin  disease. 

Eczema,  as  defined  by  Willan  and  Bateman,  is  ''an  eruption 
of  minute  vesicles,  not  contagious,  crowded  together,  and  which, 
from  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  they  contain,  form  into  thin 
flakes.''  There  is  first  an  erythematous  state  of  the  skin,  with 
heat^  tingling,  and  itching,  soon  followed  by  the  formation  of 
vesicles ;  and  the  elementary  lesions  of  the  skin  in  eczema  may 
be  dl/ided  as  follows : — (1),  An  erythematous  condition  of  the 
skin;  (2),  vesicles;  (3),  3>ustules;  (4),  papules;  (5),  fissures* 
(6),  a  mixture  of  several  or  of  all  these  lesions. 

The  'Vesicles,  when  ^ey  occur,  are  usually  developed  at  Ibe 
orifices  of  the  cutaneous  folUdes,  are  easily  ruptured,  and  dis- 
charge an  albuminous  alkaline  fluid,  which  is  glutinous  and 
irritating  to  the  skin.  When  the  vesiclf>3  are  not  ruptured,  they 
terminate  by  absorption  of  the  fluid ;  but  the  diseass  does  not 
often  come  to  an  end  with  the  drying  up  of  one  crop  of  veaides. 
More  commonly,  the  eruption  is  successive,  and  crop  after  crop 
of  vesicles  is  formed;  or  the  surface,  on  which  they  first 
appeared,  remains  red  and  raw,  and  continues  to  discharge  a 
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fluid  resembling"  that  contained  in  tlie  yesicles.  After  tlie 
disease  has  ^existed  some,  time,  there  is  a  thickening  of  the 
derma,  which  becomes  corrugated,  more  especially  in  those  parts 
of  the  body  where  the  skin  is  naturally  loose  and  moveable. 

The  individual  vesicles  of  eczema  do  not  last  long,  and  in. 
some  cases  no  vesicles  are  found ;  but  the  skin  is  inflamed,  and 
Assures  make  their  appearance  in  the  epidermis.  These  fissures 
are  at  first  superficial,  but  become  deeper  if  the  disease  con-* 
tinues.  This  form  has  been  called  by  J3r.  Buchanan  eczema' 
rimosum ;  and  in  the  horse  it  afiects  the  flexures  of  the  knees ' 
and  hocks,  termed  respectively  mallenders  and  sallenders,  byj 
horsemen  and  farriers.  Eczema  characterised  by  fissures  is' 
generally  a  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  and  when  affecting  the' 
limbs  ilhaa.been  designated  by  Greve,  FsorianM  carpi et  tarsi.- 


VARIOUS  70RM8  07  ECZEMA. 
^1.)  ECZEMA  SIMPLEX,  HUMID  TETTER; 

A  non-contagious  disease,  usually  commencing  about  tlie  neck,^ 
shoulders,  back,  and  thighs.  It  usually  comes  on  suddenly,  and' 
is  manifested  by  itchiness,  which  causes  the  animal  to  rub  and 
bite  itself  until  the  hair  and  cuticle  are  brought  off,  leaving' 
the  skin  red,  raw,  and  inflamed.  Successive  crops  of  vesicles 
develop  themselves,  dry  on  the  sore  skin,  or  discharge  a  fluid 
which  seems  to  cause  an  extension  of  the  disorder.  The  parts 
of  the  body  most  usually  affected  are  those  which  are  covered 
by  the  saddle  or  harness ;  but  it  may  affect  any  part,  such  as 
the/ head,  neck,  quarters,  thighs,  and  fore-arms.  It  is  generally 
called  mange,  but  it  differs  from  true  scabies  in  two  essential 
particulars,  namely,  it  is  not  contagious,  and  does  not  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  a  parasite. 

Eczema  simplex  is  sometimes  very  troublesome  and  difficult 
to  treat.  In  some  horses  it  occurs  periodically,  or  when  an 
alteration  is  made  in  the  diet.  As  a  rule,  it  is  a  summet  disease,, 
prevailing  in  the  warmer  months ;  but  in  a  few  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  it  has  been  developed  in  the  winter 
only,  and  when  the  horses  were  clipped.  These  are  very 
exceptional  and  peculiar  cases,  clipping  in  other  instances 
favouring  .the  disappearance  of  the  disease.     Ec^em^  siiaolcx. 
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is  very  comxnon^in^  Edinburgh,  and  most  nBuaUjr  uttaclo^dfaT: 
and  £arm  hotsea.  In  the  winter  months  it  attacks  horses  fed! 
upon  boiled  food,  meal-seeds  (husks  of  oats),  or  coarse  strawj 
In  the  summer,  hoises  well  cared  for  are  subject  to  it  when.' 
first  put  on  green  food,  and  almost  inyariablj  an  animal  whicl^ 
lias  suffered  from  one  attack  is  liable  to  a  recurrence. 

In  such  instances  eczema  occurs  symptomaticallj  as  a  conise^ 
quence  of  some  constitutional  disturbance.  In  other  cases,  the 
disease  is  induced  bj  the  direct  application  of  irritants,  heaf^ 
cold,  strong  ointments  of  sidphur,  tar,  and  blisters. 

It  may  attack  scTeral  animals  at  the  same  establishment,  and, 
this  may  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  is  true  scabies ;  but  it  is 
not  so,  and  the  reason  "why  several  animals  are  thus  attacked, 
is  explainable  by  the  fact  that  they  are  all  partaking  of  the 
same  kind  of  food,  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  in 
other  ways. 

This  form  of  eczema  is  generaUy  considered  to  be  true  conta- 
gious mange ;  but  I  am  satisfied,  from  extensive  opportunities  of 
carefully  noting  the  disorder,  that  it  is  not  so ;  and  although  it 
may,  and  often  does,  attack  a  number  of  animals  simultaneouslyi 
it  is  generally  confined  to  a  few  in  the  same  stud,  and  these 
will  suffer  for  months  without  communicating  the  disease  to 
others.  If  the  histoiy  of  an  butbreak  amongst  a  number  be 
inquired  into,  it  will  usually  be  fq^und  that  there  has  been  a 
•fuddon  change  of  diet 

(2.)  sczsMJL  suBBinr, 

The  red  mange  of  dogs,  in  which  there  is  an  eruption  (due  to  a 
parasite,  see  Scahia)  of  vesicles  on  a  vexy  red  inflamed  skin ; 
the  redness  is  best  seen  in  white  dogs.  It  is  usually  confined 
to  the  thighs,  •  beUy,  and  chest  In  chronic  cases  the  skin  be- 
comes tumefied  and  corrugated  at  the  parts  affected. 

Mr.  Percivall,  in  his  work  on  the  effects  of  medicines,  says 
that  ''a  form  of  eczema  similar  to  the  red  mange  is  induced. 
by4lie  incautious  application  of  mercurial  ointment  to  the  sldn^ 
accompanied  by  loss  of  appetite,  salivation,  closure  of  the  eye- 
lids, great  dulness,  foetid  exhalations  from  the  skin  and  moath« 
and  sometimes  death." 

A  considerable  number  of  cases  of  this  form  of  ecsema  bat. 
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1)66X1  Tecord6d  as  ooooxring  in  cattle  and  dogs ;  and  la  lxx>ks  on 
akin  diseases  it  is  described  as  eciema  meronriale.  T  have  seen 
it  lesnlt  from  the  inationai  administration  of  hydrargom  com 
creta. 

(8.)  LIOHER 

Is  a  papniar  form  of  ecsema ;  the  eraplion,  commencing  as  small 
papnles  either  isolated  or  confluent,  and  beooming  excoriated, 
dieohazges  a  serons  flaid,  "which  ultimately  concretes  into  a 
cmst  This  form  is  confined  to  the  legs  of  horses,  and  situated 
along  the  course  of  the  flexor  tendons.  Sometimes  all  four  legs 
are  affeotedy  frequently  one  or  two;  and  from  the  peculiarity  of 
appearanee  it  gives  to  the' legs  the  disease  is  known  as  ''Bat 
tails."  This  appearance  is  due  to  an  exudation  around  the  hair 
follicles;  the  hairs  remain  unchanged,  except  from  friction,  and 
emerge  from  an  eleyated  papula,  giving  to  the  leg  an  appear^ 
ance  of  being  covered  by  the  tails  of  rats, 

(4)  XGODCA.  DCPSnoINODIB^  OB  PUBTUU)6inL 

"In  eosema  impetiginodes  the  skin  ia  highly  inflamed  and 
swdllen;  the  vesicles,  which  in  many  places  are  aggregated  into 
confluent  clusters,  often  communicate  with  each  other,  and  form 
a  continuous  vesicle  of  some  extent  Their  contents,  at  flrst 
limpid,  speedily  become  turbid  and  puriform,  and  in  a  shc^ 
space  of  time  are  effused  upon  the  surface  by  rupture  of  the 
epidsnus.  The  purulent  secretion,  after  its  efltasbn,  concretes 
upon  iStm  broken  mabee,  and  produces  yellowish  UmipotH 
emsts,  often  of  conridBnUa  extent  When  the  crusts  are  rubbed 
off  or  removed,  fte  eqmsd  surface  of  the  derma  presents  a 
vivid  orimaon  cokmz«  TfUffy  ooncealed  here  and  there  by  fllms 
of  wUlidi  Ipafhf  and  aemting  an  abundant  ichorous  fluid 
having  a  reddish  tiagsw  TUm  secretion  hardens^  if  the  inflamed 
snrfiEuse  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  into  a 
ihin  dark-coloured  scab,  which  remains,  unless  disturbed  by 
aoddent  or  design,  until  tlie  excoriated  surface  is  healed. 

*The  eruption  of  eoxema  impetiginodes,  as  of  the  milder 
Icxnns  of  ecsema,  is  successive;  f^h  crops  of  pustular  vesicles 
are  produced  as  the  flrst  decline,  and  in  this  way  the  disease  is 
prolonged,  especially  if  irritated  by  the  employment  of  injudi- 
cious remedies.  In  the  latter  ease  the  affection  often  lapses 
into  the  dhronio  form  of  eczema."*— (Wilsov.) 
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Ibis  form  of  eezema  is  freqnenHy  seen  in  the  horse,  under 
the  well-known  appellation  of  "  grease,"  which  may  be  defined 
to  be  an  inflammation  of  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  heels  and 
fetlocks,  where  vesicles  and  pustules  form,  yielding  a  foetid 
discharge.  The  disease  is  sometimes  associated  with  febrile 
disturbance.  In  some  instances,  swelling  of  the  limb  or  limbs 
affected  may  precede  the  eruption ;  whilst  in  others,  the  eruption 
precedes  the  swelling.^  The  hiird  limbs  are  more  frequently 
affected  than  the  fore  ones.  The  discharge  is  sometimes  very 
profuse,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  capable  of  inducing  an  eruption 
in  cows  and  human  beings  similar  to  that  of  variola;  on  this 
account  it  has  been  termed  eguine  lymph, 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  as  to  the  specific  character 
of  this  equine  lymph  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a  condusioi^ 
and  that  the  subject  is  deserving  of  further  investigation. 

The  discharge  from  the  pustules  and  vesicles  of  grease  irritates 
the  surface  over  which  it  flows;  and  the  skin  of  the  heeU 
— ^which  in  health  is  peculiarly  soft  and  pliable — becomes 
rigid ;  the  natural  sebaceous  secretion  of  its  follicles  is  arrested, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  movements  of  the  limb  cause  the 
skin  to  crack,  and  to  become  a  mass  of  soreness,  tdceration,  and 
fungus,  accompanied  by  heat,  pain,  and  lameness.  When  the 
disease  is  of  this  type,  it  is  very  apt  to  assume  a  chronic  char- 
acter. The  febrile  symptoms,  along  with  the  heat,  pain,  and 
lameness,  diminish;  but  the  swelling  still  continues,  and  the 
skin  is  constantly  moist  and  greasy  from  the  discharge,  which 
is  thick,  foetid,  and  mats  the  hairs  together.  Masses  of  fungoid 
granulations  now  appear,  springing  fix)m  the  unhealthy  sores;, 
consisting  of  hypertrophied  papillae,  covered  over  by  abnormal 
homy  scales  of  epithelium,  loosely  attached  to  their  surfaces^ 
easily  rubbed  off,  and  exposing  a  highly-vascidar  sensitive 
surface  beneath,  which  bleeds  at  the  slightest  touch.  These 
.excrescences  are  commonly  called  "giupes,"  and  they  belong  u» 
a  class  of  skin  diseases  described  by  dermatologists  as  **  acne,"' 
or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sebiparous  glands,  characterised 
by  the  eruption,  of  hard,  conical,  and  isolated  elevations,  which 
sometimes  suppurate  on  their  summits,  or  pour  foxlli  an  iu<»« 
ordinate  quantity  of  secretion ;  whilst  in  other  cases  thi«ir  action 
is  torpid,  the  sebaceous  matter  is  concreted  into  a  solid  fomv 
and  distends  the  excretory,  duct  and.^air  follicle  even  to  tlie 
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orifice.  Professor  Hering  has  found  in  chronic  grease  larger 
numbers  of  acari,  called  aarcoptes  hippopodus,  of  which  the 
accompanying  woodcut  (Fig.  117)  is  an  illustration.        _ 

Hering  sajs  of  it  that  its  bodj  is  twice  as  long  as  broad^ 
beset  all  over  with  hairs  like  satin ;  head  retractile ;  proboscis- 
consisting  of  two  valves  moving  laterallj ;  mouth  directed  rather 
downwards ;  dose  to  it  two  small  palpi ;  eight  feet,  five-jointed, 

the  last  joint  as  long  as  the  four 
preceding,  with  a  small  sucking  disc 
at  the  end,  and  two  small  hairs  on 
each  joint.  Two  pairs  of  feet  originate 
tnear  the  head,  and  two  posteriorly  on 
I  the  belly.  On  the  abdomen  a  small 
prominence,  and  four  long,  straight, 
plumose  bristles;  their  length  0*16, 
their  breadth  008— 0085'".  The 
three  pairs  of  bristles  on  the  back 
and  those  at  the  abdomen  can  be 
raised  like  the  tail  of  a  peacock.  The 
large  bristles  are  plumose ;  the  hairs 
on  the  joints  of  the  feet  diminish  in. 
length  towards  the  extremity  of  the^ 
foot  Only  the  third  joint  of  the; 
^first  pair  of  feet  has  a  longer  hair. 

The  presence  of  this  parasite  in; 
chronic  grease  is  accidental;  and 
other  diseases,  such  as  canker,  mal* 
lenders,  and  sallenders,  are  apt  to* 
"become  complicated^ with  a  mange*  caused  by  this  parasite. 
Gerlach  designates  this  epizoon  symbiotes  equi,  and  says  that  the 
disease  induced 'by  it  may  be  called  foot-mange ;  i;but  it  has- 
nothing  in  common^,  with  canker,  or  other -known  cutaneous 
eruption.  ^Attention  is'  at  first  drawn  to  a  horse  with  this 
disease  by  his  rubbing  his  fore  legs,  or  striking  constantly  with 
the  hind  opes  during  the  night  The  seat  of  the  disease,  and 
the  ready  detection  of  numerous  parasites  in  clusters  where  the 
crusts  or  scabs  form,  about  the  horse's  heels,  &Ct  suffice  to  enable 
^  to  diagnose  the  maladyj" 

The  swelling  of  the  legs  i^ected  with  grease,^at  first  consisting 
of  .^material  capaUa  o&'ieabaorption^..  becomes  transformed,  in. 


(PlQ.  117. — 9^reopU»  hippepih 
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neglected  eases,  into  a  low  form  of  fibrous 'ii8sae«"T:6nstitating 
what  is  termed  elephantiasis ;  in  some  cases  the  affected  limbs 
become  enormously  enlarged  from  this  cause,  i 

The  causes  of  grease  are  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic?  *0f  the 
intrinsic  and  predisposing,  "  breed  "  is  the  most  common,  grease 
being  generally  met  with  in  hairy-legged  cart-horses  with  big 
broad  feet  and  light  "  washy  "  bodies.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
white  legs  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  disease;  but  a  careful 
and  impartial  investigation  of  the  matter  has  led  me^to  conclude 
that  this  idea  involves  a  popular  fallacy.  • 

The  exciting  causes  of  grease  are,  improper  food,%specially. 
moist^  inferior,  and  cooked  food,  clipping  the  hair  x>f  the  heels 
and  legs,  filth,  and  neglect 

In  some  instances  the  best  bred  and  best  cared  for  horses  are 
liable  to  grease ;  but  in  them  it  scarcely  ever  assumes  a  chronic 
character,  but  partakes  more  of  an  erythematous  than  of  an 
€Czematous  nature.  In  race-horses,  the  process  of  sweating 
induces  cracked  heels ;  the  sweat,  running  down  the  hollow  of 
the  heel,  dries,  and  leaves  the  part  impregnated  withjts  saltsj 
!  which  act  as  irritants  to  the  skin. 


IMPETIGO  UIBIALIS  ET  7ACIAUS,  ^ 

Tlie  disease  occurs  in  the  lower  animals  as  crusia  lnhutlts, 
'from  eating  some  kinds  of  food,  and  is  chiefly  seen  affecting 
animals  with  white  faces  and  legs.  Some  veterinarians  state 
tliat  it  is  unknown  to  attack  any  but  the  white  portion  of  the 
skin,  and  tliat  animals  without  white  hairs  are  exempt  from  the 
disease.  Professor  KoU,  of  Vienna,  refers  to  it  in  the  foUoxring 
terms : — There  occurs  amongst  horaes  with  white  faces,  and  only 
at  pasture,  an  eruption  which  consisu  in  small  pustules  ovec 
which  yellow  crusts  form,  and  which  adhere  to  tlie  rough  and 
thickened  skin.  An  ointment  is  required  to  favour  the  separa- 
tion of  the  scabs,  and  no  further  treatment  is  caUed  for. 

Mr.  Gamgee  mentions  several  otlier  authorities,  who  describe 
the  disease  as  occuning  upon  white  parts  of  the  body,  and  that 
its  origin  is  due  to  the  eating  of  vetches  which  had  become 
subject  to  honey-dew  ;  buckwheat  in  flower  and  leed ;  and  hot 
and  wet  weather,  after  animals  had  eaten  of  a  variety  of  wild 
polygonum ;  and  that  in  some  instances  tlie  white  portions  of 
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the  slcln^  inflamocl  and  sloughed,  Trhile  the  dark  ports  wen 
unchanged.  This  peculiarity  cop  scorcelj  ho  soid  to  apply  to 
the  disease  as  it  monifests  itself  in  this  country,  where  colour 
or  the  wont  of  it  does  not  affect  its  course  and  progiess.  I  hove 
repeotedly  seen  it  in  sheep,  as  well  as  in  cattle  ond « horses,  fed 
on  certain  clovers,  which  seemed  to  excite  the  disease  m5re  hy 
heing  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin  than  hy  any  effect  upon 
the  general  constitution ;  the  eruption  heing  confined  to  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  were  continually  touched  hy  the 
■herbage,  namely,  the  lips,  nostrils,  coronets,  and  pasterns. 

TretUnunt. — The  removal  of  the  affected  animals  from  the 
field  containing  the  cause  will  generally  be  sufficient ;  but  should 
surgical  interference  be  required,  the  parts  are  to  be  rubbed  over 
with  the  zinc  or  lead  ointment,  and  purgatives  administeied.  If 
there  be  much,  pruritis,  the  irritable  paxts  are  to  be  bathed  with 
the  following  lotion : — 

^  Acid  Hydrocyanic,       •        •        •        Jss. 

Aqua,  •••St       ^^^ 

and  afterwards  covered  over  with  lard. 

Mr.  Bobertson  of  Ellon  recommends  the  ointment  '^Blbti 
xiitrato  of  mercury. 


TRXATMENT  OF  tCZKhLLTOVB  ERUFnOXS. 

The  different  forms  of  eczema  present  varieties  of  character: 
"pectdiar  to  themselves,  and  these  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
I  they  become  subject  to  the  veterinaiian's  care.  In  most  instances, 
|When  not  induced  by  direct  local  irritation,  the  eruption  may  be 
jlooked  upon  as  a  safety-valve  to  tlie  s}  stem,  and,  consequently, 
the  discharge  by  which  it  is  accompanied  must  be  suppressed 
every  gradually,  and  not  before  a  oounter^one;from  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  has  been  ^  medicinally  oriptberwise  estab- 
(lislied. 

In  nil  cases  the  treotment  is  to  be  r^ufofed^^y  Uie  severity  of 
the  symptoms,  and  by  the  particular  cause  and  locality  of.  the 
disease.  When  it  is  of  constitutional  origin,  purgatives  are  to 
be  employed,  which  are  to  be  succeeded  by  diuretics,  antacid 
stomachics,  and  when  the  disease  is  chronic,  specific  alteratives. 

Different  purgotives  are  used,  according  to  the  animal  treated : 
{for  the  horse,  aloes ;  for  honied  cattle,  sulphate  of  soda  or  mag*' 
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nesia ;  and  for  dogt,  jalap  and  calomel,  caater  cil,  or  the  ajiiip 
o^  huAthoriL  The  diuretics  should  be  those  that  excite  the 
excietiou  of  the  solid  oonstitiieiitB  of  the  urines  such  aa  colchi- 
cmn,  -with  the  nitrate  of  potash,  or  iodide  of  potaasinm.  When 
the  ecsema  is  associated  with  disorder  of  the  digestiTe  appantos^ 
loss  of  appetite,  and  inegnlaiitj  of  the  bowels,  the  bicarbonate 
of  potass  or  soda,  and  bitters,  aa  gentian,  qnassia,  or  cinchona 
barL,  are  to  be  administered.  In  most  caies  of  irregularity  of 
the  bowels,  where  the  fsoes  emit  a  foetid  and  peculiar  odonr,  I 
have  found  two  ounce  doses  of  the  hypo-snlphite  of  soda  Teij 
nsefoL  Of  specific  slteratiTes,  arsenic,  in  the  form  of  arsenits 
of  potass,  is  the  most  TalnaUei  For  the  lower  animals  it  is  to 
be  prejMied  in  the  simplest  maimer  possible,  and  its  preparation 
is  as  follows: — ^Acid  arsen.,  3i;  potass  carb.,  si;  aqua,  Sxii; 
mix,  and  boil  alowly,  until  the  arsenic  is  dissolved,  and  strain 
when  cold.  FrejMjed  in  this  waj,  it  is  almost  tasteless,  and 
quite  odourless.  Each  ounce  of  the  solution  contains  fire  graina 
of  arsenic ;  th^  dose  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the 
liquor,  two  or  three  times  a  daj  for  the  horse,  mixed  with  hia 
food  or  water;  homed  cattle  will  take  rather  laiger  doses;  and 
the  dog,  thirty  to  sixty  drops,  according  to  size. 

For  animals  in  low  condition,  the  arsenic  may.  be  combined 
with  vegetable  tonics,  and  given  in  the  form  of  a  boll,  nux 
vomica  making  a  valuable  combination  with  it 

The  diet  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  each  particular  case* 
Some  animals  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  affected  by  what  in 
others  proves  to  be  llhe  simplest  of  food,  namely,  green  food. 
In  such  instances,  there  must  be  a  change  to  dry  food,  and  ia 
all,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  there  must  be  some 
alteration  and  restriction  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  rough  articles  of  die^ 
such  as  meal-seeds,  coarse  straw,  and  other  inferior  and  damaged 
stuffs,  are  very  prone  to  cause  skin  diseases.  Locally,  the  parte 
affected  are  to  be  bathed  with  warm  water,  or  poulticed,  if  poe* 
siUe.  The  irritation  and  itchiness  (pruriiis)  are  relieved  by  the 
application  of  a  diluted  solution  of  the  diacetate  of  lead,  the 
white  lotion,  or  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  potash ;  in  cases 
where  the  itching  is  very  extreme,  by  hydrocyanic  acid  lai^y^ 
diluted.  When  in  this  state  of  itchiness,  the  animal  should  be 
fastened,  so  aa  to  pnyent  hia  biting  or  otherwise  damaging  him* 
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idt  To  tHe  ports  that  have  already  been  made  ra^r  a  mixture 
of  acetate  of  lead  and  olive  oil  may  be  applied  with  advantage. 

The  local  applications  to  the  impetiginous  form  of  eczema 
differ  somewhat  from  the  a\)ove,  and  consist  of  fomentations 
^nd  poultices^  succeeded  by  mild,  and  afterwards  by  strong, 
astringents. 

A  very  useful  application  to  greasy  and  cracked  heels  is 
found  in  the  oxide  of  zinc  ointmentw  The  benzoated  oxide  of 
zinc  ointment  is  recommended  by  Erasmus  Wilson  as  the 
most  perfect  local  application  for  all  chronic  inflammations  of 
the  skin. 

Professor  Dick,  who  was  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
grease,  recommends  that  the  legs  should,  in  the  early  stages,  be 
washed  twice  a  day  with  soap  and  water,  and  a  solution  of 
^ugar  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc  applied.  **  This,"  says  the 
Professor,  "  may  not  be  chemically  scientific,  but  I  have  found 
it  superior. to  anything  else.  When  grapes  abound,  powdered 
sulphate  of  zinc  should  be  introduced  among  them,  which  is 
found  often  to  supercede  the  application  of  the  actual  or  other 
cauteries;  and,  in  like  manner,  strong  washes  with  diluted 
4sulphuiic  and  nitric  acids  prove  not  less  efBcient" 

I  have  found  it  necessary  in  many  cases  to  remove  the  grapes 
with  the  actual  cautery,  more  especially  when  very  numerous ; 
and  for  this  purpose  two  blacksmiths'  fire-shovels  are  the  best 
instruments;  one  to  be  made  sharp  at  its  edge,  and  heated 
to  a  red  heat,  to  remove  the  excrescences ;  the  other  kept  cold, 
and  placed  between  the  skin  and  hot  shovel,  to  prevent  undue 
burning.  In  this  manner  I  have  removed  many  scores  of  these 
excrescences  in  a  few  minutes;  whereas,  if  they  had  been 
■destroyed  by  caustics,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  corrosive 
sublimate,  or  the  strong  acids,  the  destruction  must  have 
been  effected  by  slow  degrees,  or  deep  and  extensive  slough- 
ings  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  would  have  occurred. 
When,  however,  the  grapes  are  few  in  number,  their  points 
may  be  carefully  dressed  with  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  care  being  taken  that  the  applications  be  not 
too  extensive. 

The  fcetor  of  the  discharge  of  grease,  either  in  its  acute  or 
chronic  form,  is  much  modified  by  carbolie  acid.  In  the  acute 
stage,  a  little  of  the  pure  acid  is  to  be  added  to  the  lead  or  zino 


lotion;  wliOe  in  the  chionk,  the  crude  acid  inaj  be  applied,  for  one 
dressing,  undiluted.  In  this  form  it  stimulates  the  skin  to  healthj 
action ;  but  when  applied  after  the  first  time,  it  must  be  diluted 
with  oil  or  glycerine,  one  to  twenty  parts,  or  inflammation  ud 
sloughing  will  be  induced.  As  primary  applications,  eren  in 
the  treatment  of  chronic  grease,  poultices  are  Tery  useful ;  thej 
clean  the  parts,  soften  and  remore  scabs,  and  allay  the  inflam* 
mation  of  the  skin ;  boiled  turnips  are  best,  and  they  may  con* 
tain  yeast,  charcoal,  carbolic  acid,  or  the  hypo-sulphite  of  soda, 
as  deodorisers. 

In  chronic  grease,  after  the  bowels  hare  been  welL  opened  bj^ 
a  cathartic,  arsenic  and  diuretics  are  to  bo  prescribed  until  the 
anasarcous  swellings  disappear ;  and  should  there  be  a  disposi- 
tion to  a  return  of  the  disease,  the  arsenic  is  to  be  continued,  and 
combined  with  tonics. 

When  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  changr  the  anenic  for 
another  remedy,  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper  may  be  sub-^ 
stituted. 

Chronic  eczema,  when  expressed  by  an  eruption  oth^  than 
that  of  grease,  requires  a  speciality  of  treatment  applicable  t» 
itself. 

Id.  The  crusts  and  scabs,  after  being  soaked  with  oil  for  a  few 
hours,  are  to  be  remored  by  washing;  if  the  hair  is  long  it  must 
be  clipped,  and  this  applies  to  the  greasy  as  well  as  to  the  other 
forms  of  eczema.  '  When  the  hair  is  remored  and  the  parts 
thoroughly  cleaned,  a  sufiScieney  of  the  following  may  be  applied, 
not  only  to  the  diseased,  but  to  a  good  deal  of  healthy  sldn ; 
remembering  that  whatever  the  remedy  may  be,  much  dependa 
upon  its  efTectual  application  >- 

J^  Sulphur  sublimata,        •        •.       •  SviuL 

Potass  carbonatis,  .        •        •        •  ^iv* 

Acid  carbolicuip,   .        •        •        •-  3'- 

Adipis, f  xxxiL 

OLOlivae, l^oadL 

This  is  to  be  left  on  the  skin  for  two  or  three  days,  and  thci&t 
washed  off  with  soft  soao  and  warm  %vater.  It  acts  aa  %j 
cutaneous  stimulant 

The  other  remedies  available  in  chronio  eczema  axe  lime 
water,  bichloride  of  mercury  in  weak  solution,  tar  oiatment^ 
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and  mercurial  oinianent;  and  to  relieye  the  itching  (pruritis)^ 
when  it  is  rerj  great,  hydrocyanic  acid  lotion. 

Canine  skin  diseases  require  to  be  treated  with  very  great 
care ;  remedies  that  cause  a  great  amount  of  constitutional  dis- 
turbance in  the  dog  have  no  such  effect  when  applied  to  other 
animals :  for  example,  carbolic  acid,  although  carefully  prepared 
and  diluted,  and  as  carefullj  applied,  produces  in  some  instances 
so  much  depression  as  to  cause  death  in  a  few  hours,  by  a 
gradual  failure  of  the  heart's  action  (asthenia) ;  in  others,  where 
the  first  depressing  effects  of  the  remedy  have  been  overcome  by 
stimtdants,  warmth,  or  electricity,  the  animal  has  fallen  into  a 
state  of  marasmus^  with  simken  eyes,  fcetor  of  the  breath,  former 
tion  of  sordes  on  the  teeth,  **  tarry**  faeces,  total  loss  of  appetite^ 
and  death  in  six  to  twelve  days.  For  these  reasons  I  have  ^ 
discontinued  the  carbolic  acid  in  dog  cases,  although  it  is  an 
excellent  local  remedy.  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  toxic 
effects  result  irom  the  dog  licking  himself,  thus  introducing  the 
Acid  into  the  stomach.  I  held  this  opinion  at  first,  but  further 
observation  of  cases  where  such  precautions  were  taken  as  to 
render  the  licking  of  the  poison  an  impossibility,  has  con- 
vinced me  that  it  is  absorbed  into  the  system  through  the  skin ; 
that  it  has  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  dog,  and,  consequently,  is 
a  dangerous  remedy.  For  similar  reasons  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment is  unsafe. 

For  the  dog  the  following  is  the  safest  and  best  cutaneous 
stimulant : — 

K  Unguentum  sulpho-alkalinuot 

Sulph.  sublim.  •  •  •  •  2i» 

Potass  carU       •  •  •  •  3L 

Adipitr,  .  •/  jj  ^^  .%J 


OHAFTEB  XLL 
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XJudee  the  above  tenn  I  haye  to  deeoribe  a  disease  manifested 
kgf  apeeoliar  condition  of  the  skin,  which  I  have  seen  a  few 


FzG.  118.— Appearance  of  the  mare— mane,  bodjt  and  legs  eUpped. 

times   during   my   ezperiencey    and   which   is   shown  in  the 
photograph. 

The  first  case  occurred  many  years  ago,  and  was  seen  in  coo- 
snltation  with  Mr.  Aitken,  Y.S.,  Dalkeith.    A  young  cart  horse 
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was  said  not  to  baye  urinated  for  three  months,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  symptoms  about  to  be  described,  there  was  a  constant 
flow,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  mane,  of  a  urinary  fluid 
which  flowed  over  the  shoulder  and  down  the  limb.  The  excre- 
tion had  a  strong  urinary  and  ammoniacal  odour.  The  horse 
either  died  or  was  destroyed,  and  unfortunately  no  post  mortem 
examination  was  made. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  an  old  circus  horse  belonging 


Fio.  uo.HSxnr.   Yertico-tranByerae  eeotlonof  skin.   (+20.) 

a.  Bete  muoosam. 

b.  Bemainder  of  desquamated  Buperfloial  layers  of  epidennls. 
c  Hypertrophied  sebaceous  slands. 

d  Cutis  vera  distended  and  softened. 

to  Mr.  Newsome.  This  horse  continually  sweated  an  ammoniacal 
fluid  from  both  flanks,  and  the  skin  of  his  legs  was  yery  much 
thickened  ;  he  passed  small  quantities  of  urine,  haying  a  thick, 
mucilaginous  character,  ate  fairly  well,  but  gradually  became 
emaciated.  The  horse  leaying  Edinburgh  aliye,  I  had  no  chance 
of  making  ajx>8^  mortem  examination,  but  I  know  that  he  died 
shortly  after  I  had  seen  him. 
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I  next  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  kidneys  of  in 
animal  which  had  presented  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  hot 
which  I  did  not  see  in  life.  The  kidneys  presented  all  the 
appearances  shown  in  the  photographs. 

The  animal  from  which  the  photographic  illustrations  were 
taken  was  treated  by  my  son  and  myself  from  the  commence- 
ment of  her  illness — from  11th  December  1890  to  6th  Marah 
1891 — ^until  she  was  destroyed  at  the  College. 


Fig.  190.— Skin.    Under  a  higher  power,   (x  40.) 
a.  Supposed  altered  daot  of  sndotlfeioiiB  icland. 

At  first  she  presented  the  symptoms  of  scarlatina,  from  whidi 
she  apparently  recovered ;  but  before  being  put  to  work  the 
appearance  of  the  body  and  extremities,  shown  in  Fig.  118, 
began  to  manifest  itself,  although  she  fed  weU  and  kept  up  her 
condition,— in  fact  at  one  time  improTcd  in  condition  and  became 
almost  fat  About  a  year  before  this  final  illness  she  had  an 
attack  of  azoturia. 

The  symptoms  may  be  described  as  follows : — IsL  BmSUng 
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of  the  eztremitieB,  from  the  surface  of  which  a  fluid  haying 
a  foBtid  and  urinary  smell  constantly  exuded ;  the«  skin 
became  excoriated,  particularly  at  the  flexures  of  the  joints, 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs,  and  between  the  fore- 
arms and  chest ;  an  eraption  then  appeared  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body,  including  head  and  tail,  from  which 
issued  a  fluid  which  concreted  into  thick  squamae  or  crusts- 


Fio.  im.— EiDNXT.    Oortloalpart   (x880.) 
a.  Malpicrhlan  body. 

h,  Transverae  section  of  Beoretinff  tubnlM  with  altered  epltbellnm. 
e.  Conneotive  tissue  sUshtly  increased ;  rich  in  cell  elements. 

These  adhered  to  the  hair,  and  were  almost  irremoveable  with 
comb  or  brush, — in  fact  they  could  scarcely  be  removed  even 
by  washing  with  alkaline  fluids.  No  amount  of  grooming 
could  keep  the  animal  clean,  for  as  soon  as  one  set  of  crusts 
were  removed  others  rapidly  formed ;  the  whole  surface  of  the 
akin  became  slightly  swollen,  and  tender  to  the  touch.  There 
was  A  disinclination  to  movement,  and  when  the  animal  was 


ess 
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made  to  moTe,  it  did  so  yerj  stiffly,  and  gave  eyidence  of 
pain,  arising  from  friction  of  the  excoriated  surfaces  and  move- 
ment of  the  rigid  swollen  and  tender  skin ;  the  limbs  became 
more  pronouncedly  swollen,  but  at  no  time  was  the  swelling 
very  great. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  in  all  cases  seen 
by  me,  the  bowels  were  rather  constipated,  the  fsBces  being  hard, 
dry,  and  pellety,  and  covered  over  with  a  slight  mucosity. 


Fio,  l33.~<KiDNXT.  Boundanr  layer  tranByerse  to  tnbnlee,  which  aro 
partly  denuded  of  epithelium,  some  of  which  may  be  aoddental,  but 
remaining  cells  are  almllarly  changed  to  above.   ( x  960 . ) 

On  examination  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  skin — the  only 
organs  which  gave  evidence  of  disease  on  post  mortem  exami- 
nation— the  liver  had  a  soft  and  degenerated  appearance,  ib*^ 
kidneys  were  slightly  enlarged,  soft,  and  pale,  the  skin 
thickened. 

The  Skin, — ^The  surface  layers  of  the  epidermis  were  largely 
desquamated,  and  the  papillflB  of  the  derma  hy]>ertrophied. 
There  was  enlargement  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  which  were 
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blocked  with  cells  ;  a  few  of  the  sudoriferous  glands  were  also 
enlarged,  but  the  yascularitj  of  the  skin  was  only  slightly 
increased.  There  were  a  few  enlarged  lymphatics  here  and 
there,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue  was  open,  loose,  and  contained 
much  serum. 

On  analysis  of  the  cutaneous  excretion  it  was  found  that 
it  contained  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia. ' 


^  Fig.  138.— Litbb.   Cells  inoreased  in  crranularlty,  and  Bhowins  fattr 
defeneration  ;  destrnotion  ffreateet  in  peripheir  of  lobules.   ( x  800.) 
a.  Hepatic  vein. 
h.  Periphery  of  lobule  where  deseneration  ie  greatest. 


a  small  proportion  as  urea,  a  proportion  as  albuminoids,  about 
5  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  also  salines  in  the  form  of  phosphate,  sul- 
phate, and  chloride  of  sodium,  with  a  little  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  the  proportion  of  water  as  low  as  10  per  cent.  It  was 
noticed  that  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  Tolatile  butyric, 
and  a  small  amount  of  lactic  acid.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
photo-micrographs  that  the  papillflB  of  the  skin  are  hypertrophied 


*  The  photo-mirroflrraphft  of  Skin.  Kidneys,  and  Liyer  srn  hy  Dr.  James 

gnnter.  professor  of  Physiology.  New  Yeterina      ^  " 
rofessor  W.  O.  Williams. 


of  Physiolofry.  New  Yeterinary  OoUege.  from  sections  by 
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and  coTered  only  by  the  deep  layer  of  the  epidermis,  the  super- 
ficial ones  having  been  almost  completely  desquamated.  This 
points  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  exudation  from  the  whole 
skin  sur&ce,  irrespeotive  of  gland  openings. 

Uie  Kidneys. — ^The  changes  in  the  kidneys  were  those  of 
a  chronic  character,  the  degeneration  universal,  but  most  ad- 
vanced in  the  secretory  portion.  The  connective  tissue  through- 
out the  kidneys  was  but  slightly  increased,  and  that  was  of 


Fio.  IM.— LiYSB.   ShowioDTseyeral  lobules  nndenroinff  the  same  ohanireit. 
as  shown  in  Fiff.  13S.  (z  66.) 

an  embryonic  type.    No  marked  chaQges  were  observed  in  the 
nervous  tissue. 

The  Liver, — The  change  in  the  cells,  which  is  universal 
throughout  the  liver,  is  much  more  pronounced  towards  and 
at  the  periphery  of  the  lobules.  This  leads  to  the  inference 
that  the  morbid  material  enters  the  liver  by  the  interlobular 
vessels ;  that  is  to  say,  the  degeneration  is  due  to  something 
conveyed  to  the  liver  by  the  blood-vessels  rather  than  from  any 
initial  change  in  the  organ  itself. 
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ANALI8I|I  07  BWB4T,   B7  PBOF1E880B  ZYIBON  IfAOADAlC.      ' 

Fat,4  .    •     .     .          .          •          •          •          •  U.93  per  oeat 

Butyric  acldt  a  .           .           .           .                      .  26.97  ,| 

LaoUo  aold,       .           /          .           .           .           •  1.72  ,, 

Ammonia  (volatile),  8  .           .           .           ,           .  8.66  ,, 

Bubstanoee  soluble  in  alcohol  and  soluble  in  water,  i  8.01  ,, 

Substanoee  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water,  6  1.12  ,, 

Bubetanoeesolublein  water,' but  not  in  alcohol,  6   .  7,69  „ 

Bubstanoes  insoluble  In  water  and  alcohol,  7  29.28  ^ 

Water,     .......  6.79  „ 

-           -       .           ,           .           •           •           •  ■  ■ " 

99.96 

t       1  Oonsistinff  mostly  ofvlyeerides  of  oleio  and  palmitlo  add. 
>  Partly  in  combination  with  ammonia. 
8  In  oombinatipn  as  bi}tyrate  pf  amnu>nla.    « 

A  SaUne  matter.    .  .     ^      .     ^       .    ^       .  •         31.41  per  cent. 

Organic  and  Volatile  matter,      .    '       .    '        .  .        78lW        « 

loaoo 

Oxide  of  caldum,   .  .      ^  1.16  per  cent 

Oxide  of  'maffne&ia.  •      *  0.16       „ 

'    Potassio  T>xide.  '    .      -    *      '  8.os       ., 
Sodlo  oxide.  .      •     .        14.38 

HItrofcen,    .      •     .      «     •      .18.00       „ 
Oxides  mostly  present  as  soaps. 
8  Contains  no '  nitrogen  :  neutral  to  test  papers  and  purely  okganlo  In 
Ciharaoter,  ifiostly  lAilphur  <highly'smelliz£g  oompbnudsX 

8  Baline  matter.       .  '       .   -        •  *        •  ...        96.14  per  cent. 

Organic  matter,    .   .       .   »       .  •        •  -        •  •        •        78.86       ,• 

100.00 


Phosphoric  anhydride,   •  •      7.46  per  cent. 

Calcic  oxide,        .           •  •      9.81       „ 

Magnesic  oi;ide,  • .          •  •      9.09       ,. 

Potassio  oxide,    .            .  •      1.14       „ 

Sodio oxide,   --  ^  -   ■     .  ■  , '    a.81     '  „ ' 

Ohlorine,             .            •  •      1.86       ,. 

Sulphuric  anhydride.      •  •      0.94       ., 

Nitrogen.    ...  .     10.98       „ 

Calcium,  eyidently ,  combined  with  organic  acids,  chlorine  with 
sodium,  potassium  and  magnesitnn  as  phosphates,  nitrogen  as  soluble 
albuminates,  fto. 
f  Saline  matter,          ..••••       4.98  per  cent. 

Organic  matter.       .           .           •  •           .           .      96.77       n 

100.00 

Nitrogen.  14.87  per  cent.  " 

Band,     .  •  •  •        3-11  percent. 

Oxide  of  iron,   .  •  .        Cil9       »  . 

Phosphoric  anhydride,  •         0.88       „ 

Caldc  oxide.     .  .  •        l.oi       m 

Hagneslc  oxide,  •  \        o.i4       „ 

Phosphoric  add  present  as  calcium. and  magnesium  phosphatef 
nitrogen  mostly  as  albumen; '- 
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The  urine,  except  uAder  Che  action  of  strong  diuretics, 
scanty  ;  had  the  appearance  of  linseed  oil,  and  on  analysis  gave 
the  following  result : — 

Bpeciflo  gravity  at  GO^oa  I  .^.  ^ 

Water  1000        {••••••       10U,4B 

Per  1000  parts  :— 
Total  soUd  matter,        .  .  .  ,  .  .106  810 

Organic  oonstltaentB,    «•••••         67.760 

Saline  matters,    •••••••         38.060 

Ohlorine,  ••«•••      1.4S1 

Potassic  oxide,  •  •  •  •  •     16.763 

Sodlo  oxide,    .   •       •  •  •  •  •        .921 

ObIoIc  oxide,    .  •   '       «  •  •  .      4.142 

Uagnesio  oxide,         •  •  •  •  .1.962 

Phosphoric  anhyd     •  •  •  «  .2.962 

Salphurio  anhyd.       •      *     •  •  •  .      1.419 

Oarbonic  anhyd.         .  •  •  •  •      9.821 

Undetermined  and  loss,        •  •  •  •        .050 

Urea,        .•••••••  8.297 

Albumen  (ooagolated  by  heat),  •  •  •  •  1.21ia 

Huous,      •.••••••         46.431 

Fixed  acid  =»  Laotio  add, rL6l6 

Hippuric  acid,     •  . .211 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  urea  is  much  diminished  in 
quantity  (abbut  31.0  being  the  normal),  and  that  the  quantity  of 
mucus  is  enormous.  This  condition  of  the  urine  was  permanent 
throughout  the  disease.  Potateium,  it  will  be  seen,  is  veij 
abundant 


Various  remedies  haye  been  tried  in  this  disease,  but  so  far 
the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory.  The  preparations  of 
arsenic,  as  contained  in  Fowler^s  and'  Donoyan's  solutions,  Uare 
been  giyen  extensiyely  without  beneficial  results ;  the  salts  of 
potashr  nitrate,  iodide,  and  chlorate ;  tonics,  both  yegetable  and 
mineral,  haye  proyed  nonteffectiye.  Symptoms,  however,  liaye 
been  aUeyiated,  and  in  one  case  a  permanent  cure  has  been 
established,  by  the  repeated  adn^istration  of  purgative  medi* 
cine.  At  the  first  the  bowels  should  be  freely  moved  with  aloes^ 
Imd  the  aperient  action  maintained  by  the  daily  administratioo 
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of  stilphate  of  magnesia  in  about  four  ounce  doses  per  day,  or 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  fseces  in  a  pultaceous  condition. 
By  this  method  of  treatment  the  congestion  of  the  kidneys  and 
liTer  is  relieved,  and  the  chances  of  at  least  further  organic 
changes  in  these  glands  prevented. 

With  regard  to  local  treatment,  it  can  be  palliative  only : 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  skin  being  secondary,  and  due  to 
the  irritation  of  the  products  of  its  vicarious  function,  the  parts 
should  be  kept  clean,  and  the  irritation  resulting  from  the 
exposure  of  the  raw  surfaces  kept  at  a  minimum  by  suitable 
dressing. 

Once  a  week,  or  oftener,  if  necessary,  the  whole  sur&ce  of 
the  body  should  be  dressed  with  an  emulsion  of  olive  oil,  potash 
and  water,  and  containing  creosote  or  carbolic  acid;  this 
dressing  is  to  be  washed  off  with  soap  and  warm  water  in  about 
twenty-four  hours  after  application,  and  the  skin  thoroughly 
deansed.  Then  dry  dressings  of  carbolised  chalk,  iodoform  and 
chalk,  or  some  other  absorbent  dressing,  should  be  sprinkled 
freely  over  the  whole  surface,  but  more  particularly  over  the 
flexures  of  the  limbs  and  other  excoriated  spots.  The  diet  should 
be  generous  but  not  stimulating.  If  in  season,  green  food  only 
should  be  given. 


CHAPTER  XTiTT 
DISEASES  OF  THE  8KIK — continueJL 

fPnaiOVf^htTLAMUAXlOlK  or  THE  BKIK — TnOKUOB — MTTHIASIB  — 
,2>IS0RI»BRXD  8BVBIBILITT  QT  THE  PERXA — PBUEIOO— IH7I.A3I1CA- 
TIOV  OF  THS  8BBACB01IB  FOLUCLSS— AGHS — SOtAOa — TEBAZ- 

/SQUAXOUS  CrrLAlOTATIOK  OY  THE  SXIK, 

1)i8EJl8E8  chanicteriBed  bj  inilammatioii  and  hypextrophj  of  the 
derma,  and  the  production  on  the  diseased  skin  of  Iamin»  or 
acalea.  Of  this  disease  ve  have  two  examples,  namelj^  psoriasis 
or  diy  tetter,  and  pityriasis. 


PSOBIASIB^ 

*A  chronic  and  npn-contagions  inflammation  of  the  derma* 
characterised  bj  the  development  of  patches,  which  are  irregnlar 
in  form  and  size,  and  coyered  bj  irregnlar  scales  of  epithelium. 
The  patches  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin ; 
they  are  flat  upon  the  surface,  or  somewhat  more  elevated  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  circumference,  and  are  frequently  inteisected 
by  deep  fissures  and  chaps,  particularly  where  the  disease  occupies 
a  surface  of  large  extent"— (Wiubon.) 

In  the  horse  we  have  familiar  examples  of  the  above  in  what 
have  been  already  mentioned,  namely,  psoriasis  carpi  et  tarsi,  or 
^nallenders  and  sallendera.  At  first  mallcndeis  and  sallenders 
are  generaDy  due  to  an  eczematous  eruption,  but  as  they  become 
clironici  the  discharge  with  which  they  are  attended  in  the  earlier 
stages  ceases  to  flow,  and  the  disease  is  characterised  by  the 
.formation  of  scales. 

Psoriasis  is  ususlly   met  with  in  horses  otherwise  quita, 
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lieaithj,  and  it  is  essentiallj  a  chionio  and  often  an  intraci- 
able  diaease;  but  it  neyer  spreads  orer  anj  great  extent  of 
surface,  being  generallj  confined  to  the  flexures  of  the  limbs. 

I  have  reason  to  think  that,  like  lymphangitis,  greas6,  and 
mnasarcons  swellings  of  the  legs,  it  is  often-of  hereditaiy  origip. 

The  scalj  eruptions  of  psoriasis  are  unsightlj,  lower  the  xalue 
of  an  animal,  and  are  occasionallj  troublesome,  orack,  inflame, 
«nd  discharge  a  bloody  serosity. 

Treatment. — Generallj  remedies  seem  to  have  no  e£Peot,  and 
bejond  modifying  the  condition  of  the  cracks  when  inflamed, 
the  eiforts  of  the  practitioner  are  productiTe  of  no  positive 
results. 

To  prevent  the  formation  of  the  cracks  and  chasms,  the  scales 
ahould  be  dressed  occasionallj.  with  some  oilj  material ;  and 
'when  thej  become  much  thickened  bj  accumulation,  thej  are  to 
"he  well  soaked  in  an  alkaline' aolution,  carefollj  washed  off,  and 
ihe  raw  skin,  thus  exposed,  touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
An  occasional  application  of  the  unguentum  hydrargyrum  is  also 
useful 

In  the  case  of  a  valuable  animal,  where  the  eradication  of  the 
ilisease  is  a  question  of  importance,  the  treatment  must  be  both 
local  and  general 

The  general  treatment  comprises  a  purgative,  followed  by 
arsenic  and  cantharides,  either  separately  or  in  combination— 
the  iodide  of  arsenic,  or  by  a  triple  compound  of  arsenic,  iodine, 
imd  mercury,  which  may  also  with  advantage  be  employed  aa  a 
local  remedy ;  it  is  made  as  follows : — 

ISt  Liquor  hydriodatis  arsenici  et  hydraigyri :  triturate  of  finely 
levigated  metallic  arsenic,  6*08  grains ;  mercury,  16*38  grains ; 
imd  iodine,  60  grains,  with  1  drachm  of  alcohol,  until  the  mass 
y>e  dry,  and  changed  in  its  colour  from  a  deep  brown  to  a  pale 
led.  Kext  triturate  the  znass  for  a  few  moments  with  eight 
otmces  of  distilled  water;  transfer  the  solution  to  a  bottle,  add 
to  it  half  a  drachm  of  hydriodic  add,  and  filter,  making  up  to 
eight  ounces  by  means  of  distilled  water  if  there  is  any  defi* 
ciency.  The  solution  is  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and  each 
drachm  contains — water,  1  drachm;  protoxide  of  arsenic,  ^ 
grain;  protoxide  of  mercury,  i  grain;  iodine  converted  into 
hydriodic  acid,  4  grain.  The  dose  of  this  for  the  horse  is  from, 
two  to  three  ounces  twice  a  day,  care  being  taken  that  its  effecta 
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an  not  pushed  too  fkr.  When  arsenic  or  its  combinations  can. 
no  longer  be  tolerated,  the  tincture  of  cantharides  may  be  tried  ; 
and  lasUj,  should  these  prore  ineffectual,  sulphuric  acid  may 
be  int^mallj  administered.  Of  all  local  applications  tar  oint- 
ment is  the  besk 


raTBlASis, 

A  name  derived  from  the  Greek  word  iriTvpa,  hran,  and  given 
to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  skin,  characterised  bj  the  rapid 
production  of  numerous  fine  white  scales,  with  no  exudation  into 
the  derma,  and  no  albuminous  secretion  on  the  surface. 

This  is  a  verj  common  disease  among  homed  cattle,  particn* 
larlj  joung  stock,  and  afiects  various  parU  of  the  bodj,  the  neck 
4nd  shoulders,  the  rump,  sides,  &&  ft  is  accompanied  hj  some 
degree  of  itchiness,  and  the  scurf  often  furnishes  a  habitat  for 
the  production  and  development  of  Termin. 

The  development  of  pilTnasis  seenis  to  be  due  to  an  ill-fiir* 
nished  condition  of  the  animal  bodjr,  arising  firom  poor  fiiod^ 
and  it  generally  prevails  in  the  winter  and  earlj  spring  montln^ 
and  disappears  spontaueouslj  when  the  cattle  are  put  mto  good 
pastures. 

The  treatment  must  consist  of  good  food,  the  alleviation  of 
the  itchiness,  and  the  destruction  of  the  vermin  which  become 
associated  with  it,  hj  sulphur  ointment  or  an  ointment  of  staves- 
acre.  If  the  disease  attack  an  extensive  surface,  the  sulphur  is 
'the  safer  remedy,  as  the  animals  lick  their  skins,  and  may  talce 
•more  stavesacre  into  their  stomachs  than  is  good  for  them. 

Pityriasis  in  the  horse  is  due  to  a  condition  of  the  system 
lassociated  with  the  presence  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine. 

The  pathologiG'd  relations  of  the  oxalates,  and  the  conditions 
loonducive  to  their  formation,  aie  not  intended  for  discussion  at 
present;  but  I  may  point  out  that  the  bran-like  scurf,  found 
on  the  coats  of  horses  in  every  way  carefully  attended  to  and 
groomed,  is  associated  with  a  degree  of  indigestion,  frequent 
urination,  mote  or  less  loss  of  condition,  debility,  harshness  and 
'dryness  of  the  skin,  and  **  liide-bound ;"  and  that  most  frequently 
the  disease  is  found  to  affect  snimals  wUch  are  irregularlj 
worked  but  otherwise  well  treated. 

Some  kinds  of  food,  such  as  carrots  and  turnips,  favour  the 
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development  of  oxalic  aoid  in  the  circulation;  and  on  this 
aoconnt  thej  must  not  be  given  in  cases  of  pityriasis. 

In  some  instances  this  bran-like  scurf  seems  to  be  due  to  a 
deficient  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  legs  and  heels, 
induced  by  the  use  of  soft  soap  or  very  hard  water ;  however,  it 
is  not  correctly  pityriasis,  but  erythema,  accompanied  with  fine 
branny  scales. 

Scales  also  form  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  caused  by  iton- 
tact  with  ill-fittzng  harness ;  but  this  is  not  properly  pityriasis^ 
but  desquamation  of  cuticle  owing  to  irritation. 

Pityriasis  is  distinguished  from  psoriasis  by  the  absence  o£ 
thickening  of  the  derma,  by  the  scales  being  finer,  separating 
more  easily,  by  their  very  rapid  production,  and  by  the  disease 
not  attacking  the  fiezures  of  the  limbs. 

TrecUmerU. — The  treatment  is  to  be  general,  and  to  consist 
in  the  prohibition  of  all  articles  of  diet  calculated  to  ftimish 
much  saccharine  matter.  A  gentle  purgative  is  to  be  adminis^ 
tered;  succeeded  by  the  persistent  use  of  pitch  internally.  The 
pitch  seems  to  have  some  influence  in  preventing  the  conversion 
of  the  starchy  and  saccharine  constituents  of  the  food  into 
oxalic  acid. 

liquid  pitch  made  into  a  ball  of  sufficient  size,  with  linseed 
meal,  answers  the  puipose  very  well,  the  dose  being  regulated 
by  the  size  of  the  horse. 

Alkaline  lotions  may  be  applied  to  the  skin  if  the  scurf  is  at 
an  thick ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  scales  speedily  separate  from  the 
skin,  collect  on  the  surface  of  the  hair,  and  are  easily  removed 
with  the  brush. 


BIBOBDXBXD  B1SKBIB1LIT7  OY  THE  DXRVA. — ^PBUBIOa 

\  Pruriffo  or  Pruriiia. — The  most  striking  feature  of  this  con- 
dition is  severe  itching,  and  it  very  often  consists  of  what  Mc 
Perdvall  calls  ^  a  sort  of  cutaneous /t^ror,  to  which  horses,  pam- 
pered and  little  worked,  axe  liable,  and  which  appears  constitu- 
tional in  its  origin." 

Theie  U  insufferable  itching,  and  the  habil^  once  contracted, 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  rid  ot 

Cases  of  this  kind  must  be  treated  by  purgatives,  alkalies,  and 
alkaline  washes  such  as  the  following :-— 


PBDBICK), 

Q^  Fotaas  liqnoris^  .  .  50. 
Hydroojranio  acidi,  .  .  $L 
Aqua,      .  .        •        OIL 

IGx,  and  applj  to  all  the  iiritated  parU  of  the  akiiL 

Pmritia  of  the  tail  la  a  verj  common  form  of  the  diaeaae,  and 
■eema  to  become  a  habit  with  some  hones.  Sometimes,  hov- 
erer,  it  depends  upon  the  presence  of  atearidet  in  the  reotnm. 
Ihe  treatment  consists  in  giving  enemas  of  a  decoction  of  qnaatia 
to  destroy  the  parasites,  dressing  the  tail  with  mercnrial  oint* 
ment,  or  with  equal  parts  of  paraffin  and  fish  oil,  and  if  the 
disease  affects  the  skin  generally,  gire  twice  daily,  fiour  sulpfa. 
3ij.,  uisenicum  gr.  q.,  mixed  with  the  food;  and  when  the 
prurigo  is  a  habit^  the  root  of  the  tail  must  be  protected  by 
a  strong  leather  band,  securely  fastened  whilst  the  animal  is  in 
the  stable.^ 

AOKB 

Affects  the  sebaceous  folL'cIes  of  the  skin  generally,  and  appears 
as  pimples,  commonly  known  as  warbles  or  grubs  in  the  skin. 
The  parts  most  frequently  affected  are  the  withers,  back,  and 
neck,  and  more  particularly  the  *  root  of  the  mane.*  The 
eruption  of  acne  begins  as  an  elevation  of  variable  size,  the 
summit  of  which  suppurates,  and  remains  for  several  days  as  a 
pustule  with  an  indurated  base,  leaving  a  swelling,  which  slowly 
disappearSb  The  disease  is  vei^  prevalent  in  the  spring,  some- 
times affecting  the  tail  as  weU  as  the  mane  and  neck.  When 
situated  in  parts  which  are  liable  to  be  chafed  by  the  harness, 
these  pustules  are  very  troubleeome,  often  rendering  it  necessaiy 
to  throw  the  animal  off  work  until  they  axe  quite  healed. 

Harness  lined  with  thick,  coane  woollen  cloth,  is  a  cause  of 
this,  as  well  as  other  skin  cTiiwafiftg ;  and  it  may  be  xnentioned  here 
that  all  harness  ought  to  be  lined  with  light  smooth  leather, 

Tk$  TreatmifU. — If  the  pimples  are  hard,  and  suppurate  slowly^ 
poultices  nicely  applied  are  very  useful ;  but  when  inapplicable, 
fomentations  are  to  be  employed,  and  the  parts  dressed  with 
the  bad  or  one  lotion.  The  general  treatment  is  to  be  directed 
to  the  removal  of  all  constitutional  causes  of  donmgement^  and 

*  Tor  diomiiMifbcd  ttbhlngib  th«  manmUl  otataMBl  b  ftAmfm  Ibt  b«il 
UmI  mm  }m  spplkd ;  bvt  whM  Um  dkocdawd  muf ao*  u  nUni^i^  il  h 
to  «•  11^  sad  it  awl  gl?«  w%j  to  a  bom  hsimlMi  nmiAg. 
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this  28  best  effected  by  pnrgatiTes,  diuretics,  and  stomachiim 
Sulphur^  internally  administered,  is  also  very  nsefnl,  stimidsie 
ing  the  cutaneous  glands,  and  assisting  the  process  of  ^  casting 
the  coat  f  a  process  with  which  these  eruptions  seem  to  have  a 
dose  a£Binity. 

If  the  tumours  become  indolent,  they  require  stimulation  with 
iodine  or  the  iodide  of  mercury. 

Occasionally  the  pressure  of  the  harness  upon  these  eleyar 
tions  produces  a  circumscribed  form  of  gangrene  of  the  skin, 
surrounded  by  a  red  circle  of  inflammatory  congestion  and  sup- 
pTiration.  After  a  time,  the  gangrenous  sldn  assumes  a  hard, 
homy,  or  leathery  appearance,  adheres  firmly  to  Ihe  subcutaneous 
tissue,  is  suirounded  by  an  angry-looking  suppurating  wound, 
and  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  its  removal,  the  white 
gangrenous  patch  has  been  called  a  *  sitfaat" 

These  sitfasts  are  also  seen  to  arise  independently  of  any  pre- 
vious pimple,andarecau8edbythe  pressureof  badly  fitting  harness. 

The  centre  of  the  sitfast  seems  to  retain  some  portion  of  its 
vitality,  and  from  its  connection  with  the  more  perfectly  living 
tissue  being  to  a  degree  retained,  it  is  not  thrown  off  spouf- 
taneously,  as  in  the  case  of  a  more  completely  gangrenous 
patch.  The  circumference  of  the  patch  dries,  shrivels  up,  and 
irritates  the  surrounding  living  tissues,  which  suppurate  more 
or  less  abundantly. 

TreaimerU. — ^Removal  of  the  leatherjr  patch  by  oarefuITy' 
dissecting  it  out  is  the  only  expeditious  method  of  treatmenik 
the  wound,  so  made,  to  be  afterwards  treated  in  the  usual 
way.  Some  writers  recommend  blisters  and  caustics^  but 
they  are  quite  inapplicable,  and  the  only  circumstance  that 
admits  of  the  use  of  a  caustic,  is  where  a  thin  pellicle  of  the 
degraded  material  is  not  removed  with  the  knife.  In  such  a 
case  the  nitrate  of  silver,  carefully  applied,  is  a  useful  remedy. 

For  an  account  of  cutaneous  new  formations,  the  reader  is 
xeferred  to  the  chapters  on  Tumoubs. 

Purpura  JuMiarrhaffica,  Boarlaiina,  variola,  and  other 
affections  which  have  hitherto  been  described  as  diseases  of  the 
skin,  are  mere  symptoms  of  grave  pathological  conditions  of  the 
body,  dependent  on  an  alteration  of  the  fluids  belonging  to  a 
class  of  blood  diseases^  which  I  hope  to  describe  at  some  future 
period. 
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PAKABmO  DIBBASIS  07  THE  BSIX 

This  order  of  aldn  diseaBos  maj  be  oonsidered  under  two 
beads :— (1.)  Diseasefl  due  to  tbe  presence  of  parasitaB  from  the 
animol  kingdom  (dermatozoa) ;  and  (2.)  those  due  to  parasites 
ttom  tbe  vegetable  kingdom  (dermatopbTta). 

1  XnSEASIS  DUE  TO  AKDCAL  PAEASITES. 
SCABIES. 

Scabies,  mange,  itcb,  or  scab,  is  a  contagious  skin  clisAaae, 
due  to  tbe  presence  of  animal  parasites  belonging  to  the  class 
arachnida,  the  order  acarida,  or  mites;  sub-order,  crawling 
mites;  fanulj,  mreopiu,  of  which  there  are,  according  to^erlsch, 
three  genera : — a,  sarcoptes,  that  burrow  in  the  skin;  h,  dermato- 
dootes,  that  simplj  bite  and  hold  on  to  the  skin;  and  e,  sjmbiotes, 
liTing  together  in  large  numbers,  and  piercing  no  farther  than 
the  epidermis  in  search  of  food. 

All  thefle  poronites  liye  on  seroaitj,  tbe  effusion  of  which  is 
caused  bj  the  irritation  which  they  excite. 
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•  Hr.  GomgeOy  tmnslAting  from  Gorladi,  gives  the  following 
arrangement  of  Uie  species  belonging  to  each  genns : — 

A.  Sarooptes.  B.  Dormaiodootos.  (7.  Sjmbiotet. 

1.  8.  homini^L  1.  D.  eqtiL  1.  8.  eqtu. 

2.  8.  eqni  2.  D.  boTiiw  2.  8.  boric 

3.  8.  sms.  &  D,  OTifl.  Sw  &  elephantic 

4.  8.  conic 
0.  8.  catic 

6,  8.  canionli. 

To  the  genns  sorcoptes  belong  also  :— 

8.  rapicapna. — (Herinq.) 
8.  dromedarii. — (Geryais.) 

The  experiments  of  Hehng,  Hertwig^  and  olhers  have  pioved 
lihat  the  mange  insect  may  be  transferred  from  the  lower  animals 
to  man ;  that  they  bore  the  hnman  skin,  erect  galleries  in  it^ 
and  canse  itch-like  emptions.  In  general,  howerer,  the  emp- 
^ons  last  only  as  long  as  the  individual  life  of  the  mites  trans- 
ferred. Upon  this  point  observations  vary,  some  extending  the 
•oontiivnance  of  the  eruption  to  a  period  of  six  weeks,  .whilst 
^others  limit  it  to  two  or  three.  All  are,  however,  agreed  that 
they  do  not  procreate  in  the  human  skin;  that,  although  those 
in  attendance  on  mangy  horses  may  suffer  from  the  disease^  they 
do  so  only  very  sUghtJy,  and  but  for  a  limited  period. 

BABOOPTES  HOinNlS  (ACABITS  BCABIE). 

^  The  male  is  about  one-third  smaller  than  the  female.  He 
[lias  suckers  on  two  hind  feet,  and  possesses  on  the  abdominal 
'surface  genital  organs^  all  of  which  characters  are  absent  in  the 
female.  Slje,  on  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  her  size,  and  the 
neg&tive  nlarks  alluded  to,  is  characterised  by  tliree  kinds  of 
-borny  spines,  which  are«scattered  over  her  back.  The  suckers. 
Or  ambulacria,  ar€t)rgans  of  locomotion  ;  the  mandi\}les  enable 
it  to  cut  the  epidermis,  and  extract  fluid  from  the  tissues,  which 
passes  through  a  delicate  oesopKagus,  the  termination  of  which 
'is  undexvnined;  tlie  body  of  the  animal  being  iUled  with  an 
junorganiEed,  very  fine  molecular  pulp.  A  shorty  delicate  tube 
•  may  also  sometimes  be  •observed  at  the  anus — a  supposed 
xectum.    Ko  respiratory  apparatus  can  be  discovered,  although 
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ih»  creatnre  maj  ,T)e  ieen  to  swallow  minute  l)nbU68  of  air, 
which  pass  down  the  oeaophagna,  and«  like  the  nntcitiYe  jnioes; 
(bffnee  themselves  through  the  interior.  At  all  erents,  animal 
juice  and  air  are.both  necessarj^  to  the  life  of  the  acamsjr— 
(BOTTBGUIOKOK.) 


710.  '1ST. 


Tio.  19^  -i-Boml  RirfAM  of  the  fonal* 
Tn.  las.— Ventnl    .,         „    " 
^lo.  237  — T«itna  soHMt  of  Um  bmJ* 
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It  is  the  female  only  which  burrows  in  the  epidermis  of  the 
humaA  skin.  All  the  male  aean  go  free  on  the  surface  of  the 
epidermis,  where  sexual  intercourse  between  male  and  female  is 
said  to  take  place.  When  an  impregnated  female  is  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  it  seeks  a  suitable  spot  to  i>enetrate«  and 
rai;»ing  its  head  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  ifc  burrows,  digs^- 
or  ^ats  its  way  between  the  scales  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
epidermis,  where  it  imbeds  itself,  derives  nourishment,  and  goes 
tbrouph  the  process  of  part  nrition,  till  it  dies.  Having  found  a 
roitable  place,  an  egg  is  laid,  and  each  day  another,  the  animal 
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penetrating  a  little  farther  each  time,  leaving  its  deposited  eggs 
to  occupj  the  space  previotisly  inhabited  by  itself.  The  direc« 
tion  of  the  canal  is  oblique,  the  portion  first  formed  being,  of 
course,  nearest  the  surface.  As  the  old  epidermis  is  thrown  ofT, 
new  layers  of  cuticle  being  formed  f^m  the  deeper  strata,  the 
first-laid  eggs  are  gradually  thrust  upwards  to  the  surface,  where 
they  are  finally  extruded;  while  the  recently  deposited  ova 
remain  in  the  canal,  close  to  the  parent  female,  whose  instincts 
lead  her  to  make  the  canal  in  such  a  way  that  her  egg9  reach 
the  surface  about  the  time  the  young  ones  are  ready  to  come 
out  of  the  shelL  The  newly  hatched  acaH,  male  and  female, 
crawl  about  the  skin,  and  are  said  to  moult  their  skins  three 
times  before  they  reach  maturity;  this  occupies  nearly  five 
.weeks.  They  then  ent6r  into  sexual  intercourse;  the  female 
burrows  the  skin,  as  before  described,  and  dies  at  the  blind  end 
of  the  canal  or  caniculus,  after  depositing  her  ova ;  'whilst  the 
male  rambles  about  on  the  surface,  entering  into  sexual  inter- J 
course  with  many  females,  a  proof  of  the  necessity  for  fewer^ 
males  than  females. 

Authors  differ  as  to  the 
time  required  for  incuba- 
tion; some  say  that  egg- 
hatching  occurs  ii\  eight  or 
ten  days;  whilst  Gerlach 
brings  forward  experiments 
to  prove  that  three  days  aire 
sufficient  for  this  purpose. 


BABCOFTES  XQUL 

The  males  of  this  pretty 
large  species,  which  is  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  are  about 
^"^  in  length  and  breadth, 
resembling  a  square  notched 
at  its  four  angles;   arched 
on  its  back  and  belly,  and     7io.  us.— 8«mpiM  •qoL^GsBLAOB.) 
tolerably  tliick;  the  body  covered  with  alternate  furrows  and 
varied  lines,  nmni.i-j  transversely  on  the  back  and  abdomen 
in  a  semicircular  form.    On  the  back  there  are  small  tubercles. 
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and  towards  the  front,  lohg  stiff  bainu  The  females^  which' 
are  far  more  abundant,  onlj  differ  from  the  males  ia 
their  size,  being  about  one- third  longer,  and  in  the  stmo- 
ture  of  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  feet,  which  are  attached 
to  the  bellj,  close  together,  of  equal  length  and  strength,  but 
shorter  and  weaker  than  in  the  male.  The  external  (third) 
pair  of  feet  has  two  long  terminal  hairs,  but  no  sucldng  diaa 
Hie  internal  (fourth)  pair  has  the  rudiments  of  a  claw,  a  aucUng 
dite,  fljid  a  fine  terminal  hair  at  the  base  of  the  stalk  of  the 
mucking  disc  The  colour  of  the  parasite  is  whitish;  tlie  horaj 
skeleton  re<IJish-brown — ^ferruginous.  The  eggs  are  very  laige» 
6oa^ed  with  a  stickj  mass,  and  are  often  carried  about  by  the 
female  between  her  legs.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  small 
i^olleries  under  the  epidermis.  The  joung  are  Tery  small,  but 
{TOW  very  q^uicklj  during  the  first  four  dajs ;  and,  according  to 
Uertwi^,  haye  their  eight  feet  at  once,  but  only  six  according 
to  Ilering.  Their  morements^  are  effected  quickly,  and  by 
means  of  the  feet  proyided  with  sucking  discs.  They  may  be 
kept  alire  for  three  weeks  without  nourishment  WhersTer 
tUey  penetrate  the  skin,  a  small  knotted  elevation  is  produced, 
'rith  a  small  pa-sage,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  acarus  sita 
llie  epidermis  becomes  soft,  separates  from  the  true  skin,  and 
•in  exudate  is  throi^n  out.  Which,  along  with  the  epidermia^ 
dtics  into  scaly  scurfs,  that  become  detached.  ' 

Ihe  transference  of  this  acarus  from  the  horse  to  man  baa 
been  proved  by  many  observers — for  example,  K  Yiborg,  Sydow, 
Otiander,  Oreve,  Groguier,  and  Hertwig — as  well  as  the  trana- 
f%rence  of  the  disease  so  caused  from  one  man  to  another; 
but  the  mites  do  not  propagate  on  the  human  skin,  and  the 
symptoms  of  their  presence  spontaneously  disappear  about  the 
twelfth  day. 

Tlie  sarcoptes  equi  is  transmissible  to  homed  cattle ;  but  it 
18  as  yet  doubtful  if  the  dog,  cat,  and  pig  are  susceptible  of 
the  mange  induced  by  it  Gerlach  failed  to  communicate  the 
disorder  to  the  sheep,  although  the  mites  were  by  him  placed 
on  the  skin. 

THE  DEBICJLTODICrEa  EQUL 

The  dermatodectes  equi,  which  has  hitherto  been  looked 
upon  BB  the  veritable  sarcoptes  or  acarus  equi,  does  not  live^ 
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like  tlie  latter,  on  the  akin  of  other  creatures  besides  the  horse. 
Ita  existence  is  short,  if  conrejed'to  the  skin  of  man,  or  of  an 
ox,  sheep,  dog,  &c.,  and  the  form  of  horse  mange  which  it 
induces  is,  therefore,  essentially  confined  to  the  equine  species ; 
and  that  form  of  mange  with,  which  we  are  most  conversant  is 
connected  with  the  exiBtence  of  this  acarus. 


flmT-  130"— DwiDAlodMtM  eqoL— (C^W^AOB.) 


8TMBI0TXS  EQUI. 

^TThis  parasite,  like  the  dermatodectea  equi,  seems  to  live  onljr 
ion  the  horse ;  and  it  is  readily  obtained  from  beneath  the  scales^' 
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bond'  iTiiHmftlT&nsteia^~(GPlGgg^ 


f 


Fio.^  lao. — Syinbiotet  equi— (Gebulcb.) 


According  to  Mr.  Gamgee,  who  is  translating  £com  Gerlachi 
Ithe  finding  of  the  various  mites  which  constitute  so  essential  » 
feature  in  man^e,  "  has  as  yet  been  attended  ^^vith  great  diffi- 
culty," and  the  various  procedures  for  their  detection  axe  as 
[follows : — 

(1.)  ''Animals  placed  in  the  sun,  and  carefully  examined; 
[the  acari  (sarcoptes)  do  not  get  on  the  surface  of  the  epidermio 
iscales  and  on  the 'hairs,  as  dermatodectes  do ;  and  these  can  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

(2.)  ''The  sarcoptes  are  found  below  the  scales  or  scabs, 
which  may  be  so  adherent  to  the  skin  that,  on  being  removed, 
the  latter  may  bleed.  The  dermatodectes  are  observed,  after 
the  animals  have  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  on  the  outer  part 
of  these  scales :  but  the  sarcoptes  are  only  seen  on  the  inx\er. 
The  scales  examined  should  always  be  fresh,  and  they  may  be 
laid  on  black  paper  in  a  warm  place  in  the  sun,  and  then 
examined  by  a  weak  lens  embracing  a  wide  field  of  view.  The 
amall  sarcoptes  are  ^nly  discovered  when  the  cuticle  has  been 
removed  with  the  scab. 

(3.). "The  sarcoptes  are  most  certainly  and  easily  (bund 
'>vhen  the  scales  are  laid  with  their  undpr  surface  uppermost 
on  the  amu   Jn  the  ^course  of  .twelve  hours  they  pass  fiom^th^ 
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Bcales  on  the  ami,  and  bnrrow  into  the  sldn  at  the  part  coveied 
by  the  scab.  On  remoying  the  latter,  the  paraaite  is  seen  as  a 
white  spot  on  a  somewhat  reddened  skin,  or  upon  a  small  red 
papula.  With  the  point  of  a  needle  the  white  summit  of  the 
epidermic  vesicle  is  punctured,  and  the  sarcoptes  obtained.  If 
the  inflammatory  nodule  be  aUowed  to  pass  to  the  state  of  a 
bladder,  then  the  mite  is  rarely  found.  If  there  be  only  a 
few  acari  on  the  scales  applied  to  the  arm,  the  red  points  or 
nodiJes  are  only  seen  next  day,  and  before  the  appearance  of 
this  eruption  the  insects  are  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  found  on  the 
skin ;  if  many  of  the  parasites  exist  on  the  scales,  then  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  they  may  be  obtained  on  the  arm. 

"  The  dermatodectfis,  especially  of  horses  and  cattle,  are 
readily  found  in  a  similar  way.  Sometimes  the  scales  need 
only  be  on  the  human  skin  one  hour. 

"  When  sarcoptes  are  sought  by  placing  scabs  on  the  skin  of 
the  arm,  lest  any  should  remain  bare  behind,  the  skin  should 
lie  rubbed  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine  or  some  oatmeaL  With 
the  other  forms  of  parasites  mentioned  this  precaution  is  un- 
uecesaory." 

Syw^oms  of  Mange  in  iJu  Eoru, — As  already  indicated,  there 
are  three  rarieties  of  mange,  each  being  due  to  a  particular 
paraaite,  which  seems  to  induce  symptoms  differing  in  some 
pai^ticulars.  The  first  vaiiety  (sarcoptes)  causes  a  vesicular  erup- 
tion and  intense  itching,  which  increases  towards  night  This 
piniritis  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  an  acrid  fluid  or  saliva  which  Uie' 
parasite  deposits  in  the  gallery  in  which  it  is  lodged. 

The  favourite  seats  of  this  form  of  mange  are  the  sidea  of  the' 
neck  and  withers,  whence  they  may  extend  over  the  surface  of 
the  body,  except,  according  to  Mr.  Fleming,  those  parts  covered 
by  long  hair,  as  the  root  of  the  mane  and  the  taiL 

If  the  invaded  ports  bo  examii^ed  by  the  hand,  small  Bard 
pimples  may  be  felt,  which,  if  looked  at  closely,  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  a  small  scab  easily  removed,  exposing  round 
9mall  moist  surfaces  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  character  of  this  form  of  scabies  is  eczematous,  and  at  a 
more  advanced  period  Jarge  surfaces  become  destitute  of  hair, 
and  sire  covered  with  dry  powdery  crusts  of  variable  thicknesses. 
At  a  later  period  the  skin  becomes  thickened,  wrinkled,  and 
fissured,  assuming  the  appeardnciT  of  the  Skill  of  the  rhinoceros. 
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Tliia  ooDBtitatePtEe  "clircnic  or  inyetenLte~8tage/ and* maj  (as 
lI^1liIl  asserta)  peraist  for  a  loDg  time  after  all  traces  of  the  panr- 
site  hare  disappeared — ^become,  in  fact,  constitutional,  where  the 
temperament  or  diathesis,  such  as  herpatism,  is  allied  xriOt 
it  The  disease  msj  then  be  designated  chronic  lichen^.and.da* 
mands  different  treatment. — (Flsiokg.) 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow  in  horses  weU  fed'  ancTcaredt 
for ;  but  in  those  under  less  farourable  circumstances  it  spreads 
with  jreat  rapiditjr,  and  maj  eyen  cause  death  from  irritation  aiid 
exhaustion,  llr.  Fleming,  who  has  seen  the  disease  in  the  Crimea^ 
sajs: — "  It  has  been  remarked  that  after  the  disease  had  been 
cured,  the  hair  on  the  affected  parts  grows  verj  rapidly,  and 
longer  than  elsewhere;  and  also  that  it  is  darker  coloured,  as* if 
the  poison  of  the  sareoptes  had  exercised  a  specific  influence  ooi 
the  hair  bulbs." 

Symptami  of  DirmaiodtetU  Scalia. — ^This  is  the  variety  oF 
mange  usually  recognised  in  this  country ;  indeed,  I  am  no^ 
aware  of  having  seen  the  sarcoptio  form,  except  during  an  out*' 
break  which  occurred  in  1872-73,  and  which  was  conyeyed  frona 
Edinburgh  to  Uelro»e,  pro\-ing  fatal  to  seyeral  horses.  It  is 
characterised  by  great  itchiness,  associated  with  the  formatioift 
of  papules  aud  pustules*  The  papules  are  dL:tinei  elevations 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  a  third  of  an  inch  ia 
diameter,  soon  having  upon  their  surface  a  vesicle,  that  is  quickly 
ruptured,  allowing  the  serous  contents  to  escape :  these  serous 
contents  dry  and  form  a  crust.  The  pimples  feontinue  to  dis* 
charge,  and  the  crust  increases  and  continues  moist,  giving  an 
appearance  different  to  the  dry  powdery  sarcoptio  crust. 

Ihese  piuusites  invade  the  upper  border  of  the  neck  and  root 
of  the  tail ;  they  deposit  a  secretion  more  acrid  and  irritating,  anc|» 
Laving  long  mandibles,  they  thus  cause  more  serious  alteradon 
in  the  skin  than  the  saroopUc ;  but  notwithstanding,  this  fonn 
of  scabies  is  not  so  serious,  is*  less  conta;;xous,  q^reads  mors 
slowly,  and  is  more  easily  cured  than  the  other  form. 

Symptoms  of  Syti^hiotie  ScdUet, — These  parasites,  like  the  der» 
matjodectio,  live  in  colonies,  and  thus  differ  from  the  sarcoptio^ 
which  lead  an  isolated  existence.  They  invade  the  limb«  sT 
horses,  and  do  not  burrow  into,  but  merely  bite  the  skin,  causing; 
the  production  of  serum,  which,  along  with  the  dehris  of  the  epi- 
dermis, concretes  into  numerous  crusts  that  break  in  lai^e  flakes. 
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The  itching  Whicl^thej  cause  is  not  so  severe  as  in  the  other 
two  forms,  and  the/ai^  much  more  stationary  than  the  derma- 
todectes,  the  bites  of  which  cause  an  exudation  and  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  epidermis,  which  defies  the  further  action  of  their 
mandibles,  and  compels  them  to  attack  the  surrounding  healthy 
skin. 

Two  parasites  seem  to  infest  the  legs  of  horses,  viz.,  the  one 
above  described  and  the  sarcoptes  hippodus,  described  at  page 
677,JPig.  117. 

To  complete  the  diagnosis,  the  presence  of  the  parasites  must 
be  determined,  see  Figs.  128,  129,  and  180,  it  being  remembered 
that  the  sarcoptic  variety,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  female 
parasites  preponderate  very  largely,  are  unsociable  in  their 
liabits;  are' fond  of  wandering,  are  more  contogiouB  than  the  der-^ 
imatodectic^  and  much  more  so  than  the  symbiotio: 


MANGS  IK  THE  OX. 


Two  kinds  of  mites  have  been  discovered  in  the  mange  of 
pibmed  cattle:— ^1.)  The  Dermatodectes ;  and  (2.)  Symbiotes 
povis,  which  was  first  observed  by  Gohier,  upon  Hungarian  oxen. 


TiQ,.  ISlt-^Demukio^ecteibovuL— (GnLAOS.) 
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STHFTOKS  IS  7HB  OX. 

The  Bjinptoms  are  similar  to  those  in  the  horse.  The  derma- 
tt3dectes  are  generally  observed  about  the  withers  and  root  of 
the  tail,  and  soon  extend  to  the  vrhole  bodj,  except  the  limb?, 
causing  severe  itching,  a  falling  off  of  the  hair,  thickening, 
hardening,  and  corrugation  of  the  skin,  along  with  cracks  or 
fissures.  The  animal  rubs  and  licks  itself,  causing  wounds  and 
abrasions,  from  which  an  exudate  is  poured  out,  jvhich,  along 
with  the  d/hrig  of  the  epidermis,  forms  crusts. 

The  symbiotic  parasites  locate  themselves  about  the  base  cf 
the  tail  and  vicinity  of  the  anus,  where,  unless  there  is  absolute 
neglect  of  cleanliness,  they  remain,  causing  irritataoQ^Md  fonDU* 
tion  of  scabs.— (Flemixq.) 


ff  '   — . 
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SCAB  IS  SHEEP. 


Tfiee'7onn8^f  scab  are  described,  vus^  tbe  sarcopiicT^dermaio- 
dectic,  and  sTmbiotia  The  dermatodectic  or  psoroptio  is  tiie 
common  form  known  in.this  coanti]^;^it  is  intensely  contagious, 


Ad3i^reads«xitb  great  rapidity;  the  parasite  whichtcauselA 
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propagating  most  rapidlj,  as  the  folloT?iiig  table  fomislied  hj 
Gerlach  will  show : — 


J5.7* 

TMiialMBora. 

UdMBon. 

l»t.  .  . 

.     15    .    . 

10     . 

.     .              6 

2d.     . 

.     .     30    . 

100     . 

.     .            60 

3d.     . 

.     45    .    . 

1,000     .     , 

.     .          500 

ith.    .    . 

.     60    .    . 

10,000     .     , 

5,000 

5th.    . 

.    .     75    .    , 

100,000    . 

.     .     50,000 

6//I.    .     , 

.    .     90    .    . 

>, 000,000     . 

500,000 

Its  first  symptom  is  Itchiness,  attempts  to  allaj  which  soon 
give  the  animal  a  ragged  appearance,  tufts  of  wool  being  palled 
out,  leaving  white  patches,  [f  the  animal  be  caoght  and  the  bare 
parts  examined,  a  slightly  prominent  pimple  of  a  yellowish  reil 
colour  will  be  observed.  Upon  the  surface  of  this  pimple  a  small 
blister  or  vesicle  soon  forms,  its  contained  serosity,  being  dis» 
Ciiarged,  forms  the  crust  or  scab,  and  at  a  little  distance  the 
parasite  may  be  discovered  amongst  the  wooL  ff  the  bare 
patches  be  gently  rubbed  or  scratched,  the  sheep  will  express 
its  pleasure  by  rapid  movement  of  the  lips  or  sinacking. 

The  parts  first  attacked  are  the  back,  sides,  and  shoulders, 
and  but  very  rarely  the  lowei*  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs. 

The  vesicles  soon  become  confluent  and  sometimes  pustular* 
the  wool  is  easily  detached  along  with  the  crusts,  and  the  under- 
lying skin  is  thickened,  wrinkled,  inflamed,  and  scaly. 

The  sarcoptic  variety  was  discovered  in  1838  by  Delafond;tbe 
parasite  being  analogous  to  the  acarus  of  the  human  species. 

According  to  Mr.  Fleming,  "  its  first  indications  are  observed 
on  the  upper  lip  around  the  nostril,  and  rarely  on  the  eyelids 
and  round  the  ears,  by  its  appearing  as  a  well-defined  veaicio 
with  a  red  areola.  Yery  interise  pruritis  causes  the  annual  to 
lick  the  lip,  rub  the  parts  against  any  object  it  can  ^nd,  or 
scratch  them  with  its  hind  or  fore  feet.  The  vesitle  is  in  this 
way  ruptured,  the  yellowish  serosity  ?t  contaixis  escapes,  and 
forms  a  round  hard  crust.  Analogous  papula  and  vesicles  appear 
on  the  limbs  which  have  been  employed  in  rubbing  the  lip  and 
nose;  and  these  parts  are  soon  covered  with  dense  greyish 
crusts,  beneath  wTiich  the  sarcoptes  congregate.  At  a  later 
period  the  disease  invades  the  whole  of  the  face,  cheeks,  eyelids, 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the^imos;  though.  Strange  to  say,  it 
does  not  attack  those  parts  of  the  body  covered  with  wooL  The 
dii^ed  patches  axtend  and  become  more  numerous  and  do* 
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alesce ;  until  at  length  such  a  region  as  the  face  presents  only  one 
large'  crust  covering  the  skin,  "which  is  indurated,  wrinkled, 
cracked,  ulcerated,  and  hleeding. 

"At  this  adranced  stage,  respiration,  vision,  and  even  the 
prehension  of  food,  may  be  obstructed  by  the  thickness  and  size 
of  the  crusts,  and  the  tumefaction  existing  around  the  natural 
openi^ngs.  A  fatal  termination  has  not,  however,  according  to 
Keynal,  been  noted." 

1^  9JR  satisfied  of  having  seen  one  case  that  was  on  the  point 
of  death  from  starvation  and  inability  to  breathe,  arising  from 
the  lips  and  nostrils  being  indurated  and  scabbed,  and  in  which  the 
parasites  were  discovered.  The  symbiotic,  like  that  in  the  horse, 
attacks  the  legs,  spreads  but  slowly,  and  is  not  very  contagious. 

TreeUment. — The  first  essential  is  the  separation  of  the  healthy 
from  the  unhealthy  stock,  and,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  the 
healthy  sheep  should  be  dipped  with  any  of  the  reputed  dress- 
ings. A  very  effectual  one  is  a  preparation  of  arsenic  (one 
pound  to  twenty  g^ons  of  water)  rendered  soluble  by  the 
4iddition  of  an  equal  quantity  of  an  alkali ;  for  example,  the 
oarbonate  of  potash.  Sheep  should  be  dipped  in  dry  weather, 
juid  penned  for  the  night  after  the  operation,  to  prevent  them 
gating  the  drippings  from  the  wool  along;  with  their  food.' 
The  affected  stock  must  be  dressed  individually;  the  wool 
being  first  dipped  from  the  margin  of  the  scabbed  part  (as 
there  the  parasites  are  located),  and  the  part  then  dressed 
with  tobacco  juice,  mercurial  ointment,  spirit  of  tar,  or  sulphur' 
ointment  As  a  dip,  carbolic  add  is  very  good,  Ibt  it  has 
this  disadvantage,  that  it  destroys  the  colour  of  the  wooL 
The  flockmaster  must  remember  that,  though  he  may  have  de- 
stroyed the  paradte,  the  ova  yet  remain,  and  therefore  careful 
watching  is  necessaiy,  and  a  second  or  even  a  third  application 
^  of  the  dressing  may  be  required. 

This  disease  is  induded  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1869. 

The  dermatodectes  ovis  is  moderatdy  hard;  the  male  is 
Toundish,  the  female  more  ovaL  Each  of  the  external  posterior 
feet  has  two  long  bristles ;  the  fourth  pair  of  feet  in  the  male  is 
mdimentary.  The  homy  framework  of  the  feet  is  reddish 
Inown.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  compare  the  deUneationa 
of  Oerlach  and  those  of  Kuchenmeister,  I  have  inserted  the 
following  cuts: — 
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M.VXGE  IX  THK  VIO 

U  due  to  the  presence  of  tbe  sarcopte*  siiis  (see  Tiff.  186)  wliicli. 
Wfts  dL-woverod  by  Giu'lt,  and  aftenvanls  seen  by  Hcrtirig  and. 
Gorlack-^r-CGAMGEE.)     It  is  transmissible  to  man. 


UAXGE  IX  THE  DOC^, 

Do<;  mange  is  due  to  thc^rpresen^Q  of  tbe  sarcoptes  eanis.  lli^ 
disease  is  transmissible  to  man,  bat  it  is  not  yet  abown  whether 
it  can  be  communicated  to  utbcr  animals. 
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Its  Bymptoms  are  as  follows : — Itchiness,  formation  of  red  points 
like  flea-bites,  vesicles,  pustules,  and  scabs. 

Where  the  skin  is  thinly  covered  with  hau',  as  upon  tlie  inside 
t>f  the  thighs,  under  the  abdomen,  &c,  the  red  points  are  very 
iapparent;  and  in  consequence  of  the  continual  itching  and 
:8cratching,  the  skin  upon  these  ^^tsbecomes  red  and  inflamed. 


fio.  136 ->SArco|>U8  rail. -^GiBi^CH.)    Fxa.  137  s-— SwooptM  omk.— (GiftLACH.) 

Mr.  Heming  is  quite  correct  in  stating  that  these  red  points  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  |)2e  parasite,  although  '*red  mange"  was 
genexally  supposed  to  be^  eczematous  disease.  I  liave  satis- 
fied lujself  that  it  is  parasitic  and  contagious,  and  that  what  are 
termed  scabby  mange,  watery  mange,  and  dry  or  red  mange,  aiv 
one  and  the  same  disease  differently  manifested.  The  mai^ge 
louse  of  the  dog  is  the  habitat  of  the  cysticercus  cucumerinus ; 
hence*  inangy  dogs  are  subject  to^^  tape wonn — Tcenia  cucumerinus 
—from  swallowing  the  man^^e  parasites,  in  the  Ixxly  of  which  is 
tloc^d  the  germ  of  what  l^ecomes  developed  into  the  inatui*e 
tapeworm  in  the  dog's  intestinal  canaL  Pups  suckled  by  mangy 
'  d£\ms,  as  a  n^lo,  fall  a  prey  to  the  tn|>eworm  Avhon  a  few  weeks 
old.  On  tliis  account  tlio  dam  ought  to  be  thorouglily  cured  of 
1  mange  before  the  birth  of  her  young. 
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Tta,  140. — Aoari  f oIUoulorttnLi  • 

ria.   188.— ThrM  foUiolM  of  tb«  «kin  of  th*  dog,  oaaUinin;  •Btoaon.     100  £aiBA 
Tio.  189.     Oyt-df'tftr  at   «   MlMM*«otM  fnllieU,  oanUiiiin|(  thrM  imiitimJcwW  iiy 

difffff^nt  poMtanns,  «nd  two  ^c^*     ^50  diom. 

Fio    140. — Hair  and  iU  ffoUioU,  an  irluoh  mmj  hm  m^n  t3a«  AnimdonUi  dMocndua^ 

iowanU  th«  root  of  th*  hair  and  rul'Jt-aaf  of  th«  foUidM.—  (Qbdbt.)     100  dUa,' 

This  form  of  mange  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  acanii 
4loinodox  folliculorum.— (See  Figs.  138,  139,  and  140.). 
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In  the  fintt^ediiion  of  this  wcn-k'  it  was  stated"  that  **  this 
entozoon  is  not  known  to  canse  diseasa''  Shoiflj  after  the 
book  was  issued^  I  was  told  that  this  acaros  not  only  caused 
disease  in  dogs,  but  the  disease  was  considered  hj  Continental 
veterinarians  to  be  incurable;  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Fleming 
(see  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Police,  voL  ii  p.  454), 
and  Mr.  W.  Hunting  (see  Veterinary  Journal,  September  1875, 
p.  167),  the  English  reading  veterinary  surgeons  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  symptoms  and  nature  of  this  form  of  mange. 

The  demodox  foUiculorum  found  in  the  dog  is  identical  with 
that  in  the  human  being,  in  whom  it  seems  to  cause  no  disease 
or  Inconvenience.  Indeed,  according  to  Erasmus  Wilson,  the 
difficulty  seems  not  to  be  to  find  these  creatures,  but  to  find  any 
individual,  with  the  exception  of  newly-born  children,  in  whom 
they  do  not  exist  Gruby  transferred  the  parasite  from  man  to 
the  dog,  in  whose  skin  it  both  lived  and  propagated.  This  dog 
was  kept  and  watched  for  two  years,  and  in  that  time  all  the 
hair  follicles  had  been  invaded,  and  the  hair  had  disappeared. 
Mr.  Fleming  thinks  that  there  may  not  be  a  specific  identity 
between  that  found  in  man  and  that  of  the  dog,  and  further 
experiments  would  be  interesting;  but  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment of  Gruby  is  very  strong  evidence  of  their  identity. 

This  parasite  measures  from  ^  to  ^iv  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  from  Vr  ^  fir  ^^  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  is  composed  of 
a  head,  thorax,  abdomen,  and  a  long  obtusely  pointed  tafl. 

The  head  represents  in  form  a  truncated  cone,  flattened  from 
above  downwards,  and  is  furnished  with  two  maxillary  palpi, 
which  admit  of  extensive  motion.  The  thorax  is  the  broadest 
part  of  the  animal,  and  is  composed  of  four  segments,  and  having 
four  legs  on  each  sid&  The  abdomen  varies  in  length  and 
admits  of  certain  movements;  internally  an  alimentary  canal, 
and  a  brownich  mass,  supposed  to  be  the  liver.  It  has  a 
mouth,  directed  obliquely  downwards  from  the  head,  and  an  anus 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body. 

The  pasasites  inhabit  the  sebaceous  and  hair  follicles.  Their 
heads  are  directed  inwards  towards  the  base  of  the  follicles ;  and 
when  veiy  numerous,  they  are  placed  back  to  back,  and  their 
feet  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  ducta 

The  symptoms  and  treatment  are  so  well  given  by  Mr.  Hunt* 
ing,  that  I  fed  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  them. 
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The  BymphmM  of  the  disease  axe  seldom  seen  in  the  first 
stages;  they  ooDsist  merely  of  oiioimisciibed qwts' from  whidit^ 
hair  £Bdls»  and  upon  whidh  are  noticeable  a  few  small  pimples. 
These  patches  extend  rapidly,  and  fresh  ones  appear  on  other 
parts.  Any  portion  of  tiie  skin  may  be  afTected,  but  the  head, 
legs^  belly,  and  sides  are  nsnally  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The 
affected  places  sxe  almost  hairless,  and  what  habr  lemains  is 
easily  pvlled  out ;  small  pimples  and  posttdes  stud  the  surface, 
tibie  latter  vazying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  apea.  The 
ooiifloence  of  the  pnstoles,,  and  the  dischazge  of  their  contentsb 
give  rise  to  scabs ;  these  crack  and  bleed,  and  so  prodnoe  a  most 
lepnlsive  appearance.  In  white-haired  dogs,  the  skin  is  red ;  in 
all  it  is  extremely  hot,  and  emits  an  nnpleasant  odonr.  The 
irritation  does  not  excite  much  scratching,  but  the  dog  frequently 
shakes  himself.  More  pain  than  itching  seems  to  accompany 
the  disease.  In  cases  where  the  whole  body  is  affected,  loss  of 
condition  is  most  marked ;  and  in  cold  weather  the  almost  total 
loss  of  hair  may  cause  death,  if  the  animal  be  not  kept  in  a  warm 
place.  This  stage,  too,  is  always  accompanied  by  a  rayenoos 
appetite,  due,  probably,  to  the  rapid  loss  of  animal  heat. 

^  DiagiumB, — ^In  white  dogs  the  colour  of  the  skin  may  causa 
the  disease  to  be  mistaken  for  'red  mange,'  or  'eczema.' 
The  circumscribed  spots  in  the  first  stages  may  be  confounded 
with  some  forms  of  tinea ;  and  the  loss  of  hair  and  presence  of 
scabs  seen  in  the  fully  developed  disease  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  ordinary  scabies.  The  pustules,  the  heat  of  the  sldn,  and 
the  comparatively  slight  itchiness  shown,  are,  however,  nearlyi 
diagnostic.  Positive  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  and  the  detection  of  the  parasite.  If  we  puncture 
one  of  the  pustules,  and  mix  its  contents  on  a  slide  with  a  little 
water,  the  acari  are  easily  discovered.  I  have  found  as  many  as 
thirty  in  one  pustule.  Sometimes  we  may  detect  them  on  tlia 
root  of  a  hair  removed  from  an  affected  spot 

**  The  disease  is  contagious,  but  not  to  sudi  an  extent  as 
scabies.  My  own  dog  had  been  in  daily  contact  with  an  affected 
one  for  a  fortnight^  and  showed  no  signs  of  the  malady.  Iih 
oculation  of  one  or  two  dogs  has  been  unsuccessful,  but  that  ft 
is  contagious  is  beyond  doubt  I  know  a  kennel  in  which  thh 
disease  appeared  about  three  months  after  an  infected  dog  hiud 
been  allowed  to  live  with  the  others  for  a  week  or  twa    Iba 
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kennel  contained  about  lialf  a  cLoaan  dogs.  whicB  were  often 
changed ;  and  cases  of  the  disease  bioke  out  in  this  place*  one 
after  another,  for  months. 

**  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  rerj  long.  I  hare  seen  or 
case  of  two  years'  standing ;  hut  I  do  not  think  this  length  of 
time  could  be  much  exceeded,  as  the  pitiable  condition  of  the 
animal  indicated  a  fatal  termination,  unlets  treatment  haa  been 
adopted.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  development  of  the 
disease,  or  I  might  saj  its  period  of  incubation,  is  reij  slow* 
At  any  rate,  a  healthy  dog  remains  a  long  time  in  contact  with 
diseased  ones  before  he  shows  symptoms  of  it 

"  TreattMfU. — lly  first  two  or  three  cases  were  all  unsuo* 
cessful,  and  it  was  not  until  I  compared  notes  with  Mr.  Duguid, 
the  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  Brown  Institution,  that  I  found 
this  was  the  experience  of  every  one  else.  AVe  then  worked 
together,  and  tried  preparations  of  mercury,  sulphur,  iodine,^ 
carbolic  acid,  and  other  parasiticides,  but  still  with  no  effeot 
These  substances  were  applied  either  in  watery  solutions,  or  in 
oil,  or  as  ointments,  and  were  used  of  various  strengths,  so  as 
in  some  cases  to  affect  the  system,  or  to  produce  a  caustic  action 
on  the  skin.  It  then  occurred  to  llr.  Duguid.  that  as-  the 
parasites  were  situated  deeply  in  the  skin,  any  application  to 
reach  them  must  first  soften  and  break  up  the  cuticular  covering. 
A  mixture  of  creosote  and  oil,  to  which  was  added  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potass,  was  tried,  and  its  action  was  soon 
most  marked  To  facilitate  matters,  we  aloo  adopted  the  plan 
of  washing  the  dog  with  warm  water  and  teft  soap,  previous  to 
applying  the  dressing.  This  is  most  useful  in  all  parasitic  skin 
diseases,  but  in  none  so  conspicuously  as  this ;  ss  it  softens  the 
cuticle,  and  removes  all  scabs,  &o.,  allowing  the  drug  ereiy 
chance  of  reaching  the  parasites. 

"  Carbolic  acid,  used  with  oil  and  caustic  potass,  is  not  effective^ 
not  is  any  drug  without  the  alkali.     Creosote  ointment  wsa 
tried  without   effect  by   Weiss.      Caustic  solutions   failed  in 
Haubner's  hands,  but  the  two  combined  are,  ps  our  experience 
shown,  perfectly  reliable.     The  followiag  is  the  formula  :— 
R  Ci*i)osote,       .       .       5iv. 
Olive  oil,       .      .       |vii. 
SoL  potasai^       •      2' 
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Mix  the  creosote  and  oil,  then  add  the  caustic  solution*  Dress 
the  affected  spots  a1x>ut  t^\4ce  a  week,  and  allow  longer  intervals 
as  soon  as  the  skin  becomes  soft  and  tender.  In  cases  where 
the  whole  body  is  affected,  we  adopt  the  plan  of  shaving  the 
animal  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  sufiicientlj  smooth  for  the  action 
of  a  razor ;  and  in  all  coses  it  is  good  policy  to  shave  about  an 
inch  of  hair  off  the  sound  skin  all  round  the  diseased  spots. 
This  prevents  the  spread  of  the  parasites.  On  a  case  I  have 
now  imder  treatment,  and  in  which  most  of  the  skin  was 
affected,  I  have  tried  clipping  instead  of  shaving,  and  with  good 
results.  I  fancy  the  absence  of  hair  not  only  allows  the  dressing 
to  act  better,  but  injuriously  affects  the  parasite.  If  this  really 
be  the  cose,  may  it  not  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
symptoms  caused  by  the  parasite  on  man  and  on  the  dog  7 

*  ]ily  experience  as  to  the  renewal  of  hair  is  opposed  to  that 
of  Weiss,  who  states  that  it  is  not  r^enerated.  I  find  that, 
except  upon  those  spots  where  small  idcerations  have  been 
followed  by  a  cicatrix,  the  hair  is  reproduced,  and  that  it  grows 
rapidly,  but  not  until  the  parasites  are  totally  eradicated.  This 
is  remarkable,  as  one  would  naturally  expect  such  damage  as  is 
sustained  by  the  follicles  would  have  destroyed  their  function. 
When  we  had  cured  our  first  case*  we  certainly  did  not  expect 
the  renewal  of  hair,  and  were  not  a  little  agreeably  disappointed. 

*  A  cure  requires  from  three  to  eight  months,  and  even  a 
longer  time  than  this  must  be  allowed  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair.- 

VAKGE  m  CATS 

Is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  sarcoptes  cati  (Gerlach),  which 

differs  from  the  other  burrowing  mites 
only  in  its  relative  size.  It  lives  on 
the  skin  of  the  different  feline  animals, 
and  is  very  commonly  met  with,  in- 
ducing mange,  in  zoological  gardens 
and  travelling  menageries.  Like  the 
mange  of  the  other  animals,  it  is  highly 
contagious,  and  occasionally  all  the 
cats  of  the  di3trict  become  affected  with 
(GxELACB.)  the    diseasa      Neglected    cat    mange 

presents  itself  as  a  veiy  loathsome  and  even  fatal  disease;  the 


141.    -Sarooptat  OAtL— 
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animal  becomes  one  mass  of  scales,  nnderron  vitli  purulent 
matter^  emitting  a  most  loathsome  smell,  and  presenting  such 
evident  signs  of  distress,  emaciation,  and  debility,  as  to  call  fox 
the  immediate  destruction  of  the  sufferer. 

SympioTM. — Great  itchiuera  of  the  skin,  more  espeeiallj  when  * 
the  animal  is  warm,  or  at  night ;  a  peculiar  scaliness  and  under- 
mined state  of  the  epidermis ;  and  the  presence  of  the  acarus. 
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/True  mange  being  a  contagious  disease,  it  is  essential  that 
£11  animals  suffering  from  it  should  be  isolated,  and  eyexTthing 
\?ith  which  they  maj  liaye  come  in  contact  purified.  Thus, 
with  liorses  the  clothing  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  soap 
and  carbolic  acid;  and  the  Iminess,  saddle,  and  grooming 
(ntensilfl  washed  with  soap  and  warm  water,  and  dressed  with  a 
Bolution  of  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  After  being  so  washed  and 
diessed,  thej  are  to  be  kept  for  sereral  da^'s  exposed  to  drj* 
air,  washed  again  with  soap  and  water  before  thej  are  used ; 
,and  before  thej  are  again  put  on  the  horse,  they  should  be 
sprinkled  on  the  side  next  to  the  horse's  skin  with  sulphur. 
These  maj  seem  useless  precautions,  but  in  many  cases  the 
harness  and  clothing  are  lined  with  thick  scabs,  containing  the 
ova  of  the  parasites,  the  vitality  of  which  is  so  great  as  almost 
to  defj  all  efforts  to  destroy  it. 

Pastures  in  which  scabby  sheep  have  been  grazing  should  be 
kept  empty  for  some  weeks ;  all  posts  and  other  rubbing-places 
should  be  examined,  and  purified  with  carbolised  whitewash, 
and  all  adhering  portions  of  wool  carefully  removed  and  burnt 

Scabies  being  a  local  disease,  is  curable  by  topical  remedies, 
and  it  may  always  be  got  rid  of  by  frictions  with  the  simple 
•  sulphur  ointment.  For  horses,  dogs,  cattle,  and  cats,  this  alone  is 
generally  sufGicient,  provided  it  be  properly  applied,  and  no  part 
affected  with  the  disease  left  untouched  with  the  remedy.  The 
■ulphuret  of  calcium  is  also  highly  recommended  for  diffuse 
mange,  where  it  would  be  improper  to  cover  a  large  extent  of 
ikin  with  an  impeimeable  coating.  It  is  made  as  follows : — 
'2  lbs.  of  sulphur,  1  lb.  of  quicklime,  and  16  lbs.  of  water. 
j  These  are  to  be  boiled  to;;cther,  and  continually  stirred  until  the 
in^nredients  are  combiued« 

3a 
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In  I10X86  mange  Che  nngnentmn  staphysagzud  ifi  %  moat  effectiye 

remedy,  and  I  ehould  oonclnde  that  a  decoction  of  etavesacze 

"would  prove  as  effectoal  in  iheep  scab ;  but  I  have  no  actoal 

experience  in  tlie  matter.    The  formula  for  the  ointment  ia  as 

'follows: — 

\Jt  Pair,  delphini  staphisagriee,  {ii 
Adipis,  veL  oL  palma^  iyiiL 

OL  olivao.  •  k         ii, 

IGx,  and  digest  at  100*  in  a  sand-bath,  and  strain,  li.  Bonr- 
gnignon,  with  his  microscope,  watched  with  great  care  the  effects 
of  yarious  remedies  on  the  acari,  and  arrived  at  a  conclusion  that 
the  most  energetio  remedies  that  oonld  be  employed  for  their 
destruction  were  solutions  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  of  the 
iodide  of  sulphur,  which  killed  them  in  eight  minutes.  A  solu- 
tion of  the  extract  of  staphysagria  was  the  next  in  virulence, 
destroying  the  acari  in  fifteen  minutes.  To  prove  the  relative 
value  of  these  two  remedies,  the  following  experimenta  were 
made: — ^The  hands  of  an  itch  patient  were  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  the  iodides  for  two  hours,  so  as  to  strongly  impregnate 
»and  colour  the  integuments.  On  examining  the  acari  immedi- 
litely  afterwards,  they  were  as  lively  as  ever,  but  on  the  next  day 
Ihey  were  all  dead  and  the  eggs  destroyed.  The  epidermis  was 
greatly  shrivelled,  and  in  three  days  complete  desquamation 
occurred,  carrying  with  it  acari,  grooves,  and  eggs,  and  leaving 
the  cutis  raw  and  tender.  The  action  on  the  sldn  was  evidently 
too  strong.  A  bath  of  a  solution  of  the  slcoholic  extract  of 
stavesacre  was  then  made,  and  immediately  after  two  horns' 
immersion  of  the  bands  all  the  acari  were  found  dead,  and,  with 
one  exception,  the  eggs  destroyed.  So  far  from  irritating  the 
integument^  this  application  at  once  caused  the  itching  to  cease, 
and  produced  such  a  calmative  effect  that  M.  Bouiguignon  pro- 
poses it  as  a  local  remedy  for  inflammation.  The  eruptions  also 
appeared  to  be  rapidly  cured  by  it. 

Horses,  cattle,  pigs,  dogs,  and  cats  should  be  thoroughly 
ivoshed  with  soft  soap  and  warm  water,  before  any  remedy  is 
applied  to  the  skin  for  the  destruction  of  parasites  and  the  cure 
of  mange ;  and  no  remedy  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
skin  for  more  than  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
animal  is  again  to  be  washed  and  the  remedy  reapplied.  When 
the  disease  is  due  to  the  sarcoptes,  the  ova  are  contained  in 
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galleries  beneath  the  epidermis,  and  it  is  very  possible  tliat  dB 
are  not  reached  hj  the  dressing  until  the   animal  has  been 

•  dressed  three  or  four  times. 

Smearing  sheep  with  greasj  dinltments,  or  dressing  them 

.  extensively  with  oil  of  tar  or  mercurial  ointment,  is  a  very 
dangerous  practice,  and  often  causes  many  deaths.    They  proT» 

.  injurious  to  the  animal  by  clogging  the  vool  and  rendering  the 
skin  impervous,  thus  prerenting  the  cutaneous  exhalations,  and 
causing  the  accumulation  of  effete  materials  in  the  blood— car- 
bonic acid,  ammonia,   and  other  organic  products — which  are 

.  naturally  thrown   off  through  the  pores   of   the    skin.     The 

,  a>-mptoms  of  the  disease  so  produced  are  hurried  breathing, 
small,  frequent  pulse,  blood-shot  eyes,  and  a  discharge  of  fiothy 

.  mucus  from  the  nose  and  mouth.    The  jfoti  tnatiem  appearances 

;  are  congestion  of  the  lungs,  the  trachea  and  bronchii  filled  with 

,  mucus,  and  the  great  veins  filled  with  a  dark-coloured  semi- 

.  •coagulated  blood. 

,  In  mercurial  poisoning  the  symptoms  are  those  of  insahvation, 
purging,  redness,  of  the  skin,  footor  of  the  breath,  and  rapid 
aiuking. 

Jr#a/m#iU.— -The  animals  must  be  cUjiimxI  and  thoroughly 
washed  with  soap  and  water.  They  must  be  supported  by  stimu- 
lants, such  as  wine,  whisky,  or  other  spirituous  liquors,  after- 
iFards  treated  with  great  care,  and  hare  good  food  and  warm 
•belter. 

BISXABES  DUX  TO  XPIZOA. 

The  second  class  of  parasites  that  infest  the  skin  of  the  lowei; 
animals  consists  of  insects  which  live  upon  the  sldn. 


UCXy 

{Ptdiculidit,  class  xMtda^  division  ariiculaia,  and  order  anapkura)^ 
are  parasites  destitute  of  wings,  hatched  from  eggs,  undergoing 
no  transformation  in  the  process  of  their  development^  but  shed- 
ding their  sldns  a  certain  number  of  times.  The  state  of  lousi- 
ness is  termed  phthiriasis,  and  is  seen  in  poor,  half-starved,  or 
,  Texy  old  animals.  The  best  treatment  is  clipping,  if  the  hair  be 
,Iong,  washing  the  animal  with  a  decoction  of  stavesacre,  one 
ounce  of  the  powdesed  seeds  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  taking  care 
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that  tlie  animals  3o  noEli^ltlieiiiaelTes  &r  some  time  after  ihe 
remedy  ia  applied. 

Debility  seems  UThe  Uie  pvedispoaxng  eanse,  lendering  the 
animal  a  proper  habitat  for  the  propagation  and  developmenjt 
of  these  parasitps.  It  ntast  Jm  oreioome  by  good  food,  tonia^ 
and  deanlinesa. 

One  form  of  lonsiness  in  the  horse  deserres  special  mentian, 
muQelT— 

POULTXT  LOUBDrESSy  OS  PHTHIBIASI8  EQT7L 

Attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  disease  by  Professor  Bonlsy, 
whose  observations  are  publiahed  in  the  VkUrinarian  tat  April 
1851,  He  says — "  Its  commencement  is  instantaneona.  All 
at  once  the  horse  is  seized  with  violent  itching.  So  sudden  and 
irresistible  is  the  desire  the  animal  poasesses  to  scratch  himadf^ 
that  he  is  not  easy  for  a  single  moment  He  mbe  his  skin 
against  every  resisting  body  near  him,  stamps  the  ground  oon-^ 
tinuolly,  strikes  his  belly»  bites  every  place  he  can  reach  with 
his  mouth,  manifesting  by  his  continual  moyements  the  burning 
itching  by  which  he  is  devoured.  At  night  his  torments  increase, 
so  much  so,  that  should  the  animal  be  abandoned  to  himself,  he 
rubs  and  bites  liimself  to  that  de^ee  that  he  tears  his  skin,  and 
carries  portions  away  in  his  mouth,  denuding  himself  extensively 
of  his  scarf-skin ;  nor  does  he  relax  until  smarting  pains  succeed 
the  insupportable  torments  of  the  itching  * 

The  itchiness  is  accompanied  by  an  eruption  of  very  small 
vesicles  on  the  skin — some  solitary,  otliers  in  greater  number,, 
fx^mpying  more  or  less  extent  •«£  surface.  These  are  succeeded 
by  depilation  of  the  epidermis  and  hair,  leaving  a  small,  perfectly 
circular,  bare  surfox^e,  of  the  size  of  a  lentil  or  the  smallest  silver 
coin.  The  formation  of  these  circular  spots  by  consecutive  des- 
quamations goes  on  rapidly ;  in  a  few  days  a  horse  with  the  most 
shining  coat  may  be  spotted  over  with  circular  patches,  devoid  of 
hair,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  the  hair  and  epidermis  will  be 
destroyed  over  a  laige  extent  of  surface. 

The  disease  docs  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  general  func^ 
tions,  and,  apart  from  the  violent  itchiness  and  excitement  which 
the  animal  experiences,  he  appears  in  peifect  health.  '' WheUp. 
however,"  says  M.  Boulcy,  **  the  disease  becomes  of  long  duration^ 
the  subject  of  it  will  be  apt  to  fall  off  in  his  appetite,  to  grow 
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tbin,  and  to  lose  Lis  condition  forwork  from  Qie  giaStuI  wasting 
of  his  powers." 

An  interesting  letter  was  published  bj  Hr.  Henderson,  of 
London,  immediately  after  !£.  Bonley's  oommnnication.  Messrs. 
Hoon,  Woodger,  a&d  others  hare  since  drawn  attention  to  the 
matter:  all  agree  that  the  parasite  causing  this  disease  is  the 
hen-loose,  and  that  the  horse  becomes  subject  to  the  annoyance 
tem  being  stabled  near  hen-houses. 

Treatmeni. — BemoTe  the  cause,  and  wash  the  animal  with 
a  decoction  of  tobacco  or  staphysagria ;  whitewash  the  siaUes^ 
and  observe  cleanliness. 


7LZA.S— ruLKX  iRKnx:xB. 

Do«;8  are  much  troubled  with  the  common  flea ;  and  the  best 
remedy  for  it  is  the  Persian  insect  powder.  Its  prevention 
should,  hoTfever,  be  made  the  primaxy  object ;  and  this  can  only 
be  attained  by  attention  to  cleanliness.  Not  only  is  the  dog  to 
be  repeatedly  washed,  but  also  its  kennel ;  and  instead  of  str^w^ 
sawdust,  especially  pine  sawdust,  should  be  used  oa  litter. 


TICKS 

Ticks  belong  to  the  order  JLearida  {Atarida  magna),  and  family 
Ixodiada.  They  are  found  on  the  sldns  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
dogs.  Some  have  their  months  in  the  form  of  a  sucker,  by  which 
tliey  fasten  on  the  skm ;  others  are  free,  and  hare  no  sucker.  They 
attach  themselves  to  the  skin  so  deeply  and  firmly,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  remove  them  without  tearing  away  the  skin  to 
vhich  they  are  fixed,  and  they  multiply  so  rapidl}'  in  hot 
climates  that  animals  have  been  known  to  die  from  exhaus- 
tion. For  fiuther  information  on  the  natural  history  of  those 
parasites,  I  beg  to  re/er  the  reoder  to  Kuchenmeister.  They 
generally  altaoh  themselves  to  the  jaws,  belly,  between  the 
thighs,  under  the  tail,  and  other  parts  of  the  animal  least  pro- 
tected by  hair. 

The  proper  treatment  for  their  destruction  is  to  cut  off  their 
bodies  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors,  or  to  kill  them  with  oil  of 
iorpentine. 

The  common  AMtp-iiA^  ot  JuJ,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland^ 
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.  1)elong8'  to  the  genus  mdophaguB.  It  u  of  a  dark  leddiah  colour, 
destitute  of  wings,  and  is  so  tenacious  of  life  tha^  it  mil  exist  in 
a  fleece  twelve  months  after  the  animal  is  shorn.  They  become 
numerous  in  winter,  and  are  best  destroyed  by  an  arsenical  dip. 


VjLUILT  07  B0T-TLI2S  ((£STiai>£.v). 

In  this  division  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  sldn  of  out 
patients,  and  are>  there  developed  into  the  larvao  of  the  fly. 

The  female  oestrus  has  a  homy  ovipositor,  which  slides  out 
-and  in,  like  a  telescope,  and  bears  five  teeth  at  the  end.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  has  been  asserted  that  this  ovipositor  is  used  as  a 
boring  apparatus  in  burying  the  eggs  at  the  moment  of  laying ; 
on  the  other,  that  it  has  not  sufficient  strength  for  this  purpose, 
Ihat  the  eggs  are  stuck  upon  the  hairs,  and  that  only  the  larva 
bore  under  the  skin. 

The  hot  of  the  ox,  CEUrus  hovit,  is  best  known  in  this 
^country,  and,  according  to  Hr.  Bracy  Clark,  it  is  the  largest 
JEuropean  species  of  this  genus.  It  is  nbt  unfrequently  seen  in 
country  situations,  on  the  backs  of  oxen  and  cows,  causing  the 
formation  of  tumours  as  large  as  pullets'  eggs  on  the  sides  and 
About  the  back  and  loins,  which  are  called  by  the  country 
people  warbles,  :w^o:nils,  wormuls,  and  sometimes  bots.  Further, 
.Mr.  Clark  says — "  That  we  may  continue  the  history  of  these 
-flies  with  some  degree  of  uniformity,  we  shall  comn^ence  its 
operations  with  some  remarks  on  the  deposition  of  the  eggs^ 
This  act  appears  to, be  attended  with  severe  suffering,  or  appre- 
liension  at  least,  which  makes  the  cattle  run  wild  and  furious, 
and  gad  and  stray  from  the  pastures ;  and  hence  the  ancient 
epithet  of  gad-fly.  When  yoked  to  the  plough,  the  attack 
of  this  fly  is  attended  with  real  danger,  since  they  (the 
cattle)  become  pexfectly  tmcontroUable,  and  will  often  run 
directly  forwards  through^ the  hedges,  or  whatever  obstructs 
their  way. 

"  When  cattle  are  attacked  by  this  fly,  it  is  easily  known  by 
ihe  extreme  terror  and  agitation  of  the  whole  herd.  The  unfor- 
:tunate  object  of  the  attack  nms  bellowing  from  among  them  to 
»ome  distant  part  of  the  heath  or  nearest  water ;  the  tail,  from 
(the  severity  of  the  pain,  is  held  with  a  tremulous  motion  strai<»ht 
'from  the  body,  and  the  head  and  neck  stretched  out  to  the 
riitmosL* 
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Hie  laxvay  at  first  wliite,  imootliy  and  transparent,  enlai^ges, 
1)ecomes  brown  in  colonr^  and  when  it  lias  attained  its  full 
growtli,  effects  its  escape  from  the  abscess  hj  pressing  against 
the  external  opening ;  and  finally  wriggles  itself  out,  drops  to 
the  ground,  and,  seeking  a  oonvenient  retreat^  becomes  a  cnry- 
aalis,  and  then  a  flj. 

Bote  axe  found  under  the  skin  of  domesticated  and  other 
animals  besides  the  oz,  and  also  in  man. 

The  tumours  caused  by  the  bote  in  cattle  are  sometimes  of 
the  sixe  of  a  walnut,  generally  situated  upon  the  back  ai^ 
shoulders.  They  are  easily  cured  by  pressing  out  the  bot  with 
thefingersL 

ICAOOOIIB. 

Maggots,  or  "the  fly,**  are  very  troublesome  to  sheep  in  the 
sultry  months  of  the  year.  They  are  the  larv»  of  the  large 
Uow-fly  hatched  from  its  oTa,  deposited  in  the  fleeces  of  the 
sheep,  particularly  about  the  rump  and  tail  of  the  animal  when 
in  a  dirty  condition ;  the  filth  forming  a  proper  habitat  for  the 
growth  of  the  insect  The  maggots  bunow  into  the  skin,  render 
it  sore,  causing  suppuration  and  deep  fissures.  The  sheep 
siuffiers  greatly,  loses  its  appetite,  is  dull,  and  dejected ;  and 
unless  the  maggots  are  destroyed,  and  the  wounds  kept  clean, 
death  may  result  In  Australia  this  is  a  great  pest,  and 
not  only  are  sheep  liable  to  be  fly-blown,  but  men  are  often 
attacked  by  the  fly,  and  haye  their  noses  and  mouths  filled  with 
maggots. 

Sores  of  all  kinds  are  liable  to  be  fly-blown  in  the  summer 
iime  in  this  country,  and  wounds  of  the  feet  are  rer}  often 
found  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  ocmtain  maggots. 

The  best  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  the  maggot  is  a  com- 
bination of  one  part  of  oil  of  turpentine  to  three  parts  of  oiL 
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DI8EA8SS  OF  THE  8KIK — continued. 

VATITflt  OB  HOVXTOOXB  BDrChWORX — ^EXPSUXEHTS  Of  OBUBT — ^THK 
ACHORIOK  SCHOHLEINn — ^THB  YELLOW  GBITBT  DUB  TO  THE  EXV* 
BATIOK — TBAHSHIESIBILITT  07  THE  DI8EAEB  TBOX  AHDCALS  TO 

XAV,    AHD    riC£    TMBSA ^TIBBA   CIBCnUATUfl ^THB   TBIOOPHTTOK 

2>ISC0TBBE]>    BT    UALXSTEH — IDB^ITTT    07    rATUB   ANI>     TIHEA 

CIKCIHATU8 LETIBB     PBOX     MB.    X'aiLUTBAT    OF    BABFF  — 

TBBATinSVT  OF  BIBChWOBlL 

DISEASES  DinE  TO  VEGETABLE  PABASITES — DEBHATOPHTTA. 

The  ye^etable  parasites,  or  epiphytes,  whi^h  caiise  diseases  of 
the  skin,  are  microscopic  growths  belonging  to  the  lowest  class 
of  Tegetable  existence,  namely,  the/i»nf^'  crypto^amia.  Most  of 
them  aJ*e  composed  of  simple  sporoles,  germs,  or  ceils,  placed 
side  by  side,  or  end  to  end. 

T\i-o  forms  of  skin  diseases  traceable  to  regetable  parasites 
are  now  pretty  well  understood ;  they  are  the  tinea  tonsurans, 
also  called  tinea  toudens  or  ring-worm,  and  favus,  honeycomb 
ring-worm,  or  scald-bead. 

FAYUS,  OB  HOKETCOUB  EZKO-WOBir. 

This  is  a  disease  little  known*  in  this  country,  and  is'^scribttl 
as  a  fungus  parasitic  disease,  composed  of  cup-shaped  scabs, 
sometimes  distinct  and  separate,  at  other  times  indistinct  or 
confluent  These  fungi  are  capable  of  being  implanted  from  one 
animal  to  another,  from  man  to  animals,  and  animals  to  man ; 
and  Gruby  tried  the  effects  of  the  inoculation  of  the  parasite  on 
vegetables,  and  succeeded,  by  inoculating  the  bark  of  an  oak- 
tree,  in  getting  a  favus-cup  identical  with  that  which  grows  on 
the  heads  of  children* 
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Pciholcffp.^^THe  ^ease  depends  upon  a  cryptogamio  fongua, 
loaned  the  achorion  Schonleinii,  after  Schonlein,  who  was  the 
£rst  to  suggest  that  the  yellow  crusts  were  constituted  by  a 
Teg^table  parasite.    The  primary  seat  of  the  parasite  is  in  the 


Fio.  liX. 


FlOw    148. 


/FIO^  Ua.-^BrMiehM  of  M&ocioii  SchBnlrinii  in  an  early  stage  of  dereL 
^opmeni,  growing  from' mcdaoolar  maltar,  and  mingled  with  epidermia 
■oalee,  from  a  Terj  minute  favna  emat 

Fio.  148. — Fragments  of  the  branches  more  highly  deyeloped,  with 
nimitoons  spomlee  and  mdebtdar  matter,  from  the  centre  of  an  advanced 
faTuscniat^CBsirsiiTT.)    800  diam. 

depth  of  the  hair  follicle  outside  the  layer  of  the  epithelium, 
which  covers  the  root  of  the  hair,  and  which  forms  the  "inner 
l^t  sheath  of  Kolliker." — (Aitkek.) 
3jjaiaking  their  sections  of  the  faims  crusts,  and  treating 


ViOi'  144. — ^Thalli,  myoelia,  and  iporidia  of  the  achorion  SchdnkinlJ^ 
dwwiiH|«baiiiod«ofrvrtNiiiottoc7^^  SOOdiam. 
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them  Willi  liquor  potasscr,  the  vegetations^ can  he  discoYered 
microscopicallj — ^nsing  a  nuigmfTing  poorer  of  300  diameten — 
to  consist  of  nnmerons  little  oval  or  rounded  bodies ;  the  sporules 
of  the  fungus  having  a  diameter  of  about  xv\ii  ^^  <^  incli«.  A 
number  of  cells  united  end  to  end  form  simple  or  jointed  and 
branching  tubes,  developed  from  the  sporules.  Little  granules 
or  nuclei  maj  be  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  spores.^  The  tubes  i 
vary  in  diameter,  and  hairs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  favus  crusts 
ore  impregnated  with  the  fungus. — (Bazct,  DiuPEBy^AlTESX, 
AXDEitsox.)  Mr.  Erichsen  considers  "  that  the  matter  of  favus 
is  a  modification  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  skin,"  and  this  view 
IB  supported  to  some  extent  hj  Bennett,  who  is  of  opinion  that 
tlie  tubercular  matter  fumislies.the  soil  from  which  the  mycoder* 
matous  vegetations  spring. 

Chemically,  the  matter  of  favus ;liaSkbeeii^found  by  Thenoid 
to  be  composed  of  coagulated  albumen,^70";  'gelatine,  17 ;  phos- 
phate of  lime,  5 ;  water  and  loss,  8  parts  in  every  100  parts. 

Of  the  transmissibility  of  the  disease^ from  man  to  animals 
there  con  be  no  doubt;  the  translations  of  Mr.  Fleming  from 
the  Continental  journals  furnish  ample  proofs  of  this  fact  I 
remember  some  years  ago  being  called  upon ''to  attend  a  numbei* 
of  animals,  at  a  form  in  Yorkshire,  for  ring-worm,  the  crusts  upon 
which  presented,  except  on  the  horses,  a  yellow  colour  and 
a  honeycomb  appearance.  The  disease  had  attacked  over 
twenty  homed  cattle,  three  horses,  some  dogs,  and  several  cats. 
One  fact  in  connection  with  this  outbreak  was,  that  the  cats 
were  very  fond  of  sitting  on  the  backs  of  the  cows«and  horses, 
and,  doubtless,  the  disease  had  been  caught  from  mice  by  the 
cats,  and  transmitted  by  them  to  the  other  animals  about  the 
place. 

Bemak  found  tliat  the  sporules  underwent  developmental 
changes  on  the  cut  surface  of  an  apple,  as  well  as  in  animal 
fluids  to  which  sugar  had  been  added;  but  no  such  changes 
took  place  when  they  were  mixed  with  distiUed  or  spring 
water,  the  serum  of  blood,  solution  of  albumen,  pus,  muscle,  or 
any  other  animal  tissue.  In  these  cases,  the  animal  tissue,  as 
w<dl  as  the  favus  crust,  became  decomposed,  and  infusorial  forma- 
tions were  developed.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  achorion 
grows  under  the  same  drctimstances  ais  all  other  mo  olds. 
Inoculation  with  the  favus  crust .  does  not  always  succeed. 
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and  Bennett"  ia  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  eer- 
tain  exudations  in  peculiar  states  of  the  constitution,  or 
disintegrated  matters  which  have  undergone  particular  chemical 
ibhanges;  probably  from  acid  secretions  of  the.  skin,  before  the 
disease  can  be  produced. 

Be  this  as  it  maj,  it  is  very  true  tliat  filth  and  dirt  upon  the 
akin  constitute  a  favourable  soil  in  which  the  parasite  may  grow 
proWd^d  the  animal  be  subjected  to  a  source  of  contagion. 

In  all  probability  the  secretions  of  the  cutaneous  glands^ 
accumulated  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  there  undergoing 
the  acid  fermentation,  become  the  nidi  which  favour  the  growth 
of  the  favus. 

Sipnptojns.'^The   disease   commences  with  a   slight  itching^ 


Fio.  liB.—a,  laolatad  enutm  of  Urvm,  promting  th«  lupin*  M«l-lik«  depranum 
in  different  ttages  of  growth  (to  called  Porrigo  lupinom)",  some  are  arranged  in 
grou^  of  twoH  and  threet.  6,  A  larger  group  of  these  cni>ta,  tomewhat  a>nipreMed 
at  the  eides  like  a  honeycomb  {Porrlffo  favott).  r,  Another  group,  which  occurred 
on  the  shoulder  of  a  young  girl  ;  no  hatre  paseed  through  the  centre  of  thcM  crueU. 
«/,  Lan»e  iaolated  ^pueta  in  an  advanced  staU  of  growth  ;  the  exUmal  ring  i»  cracked, 
and  the  friable  cckitre  ie  enlarged  and  elevated,  r,  Kumeroue  crueta  aggregated 
together  ki  as  to'fumi  4n  irregular  eleraUd  mawi  ;  traces  of  the  original  form  maj* 
be  obeerred  in  the  cracked  ringv  round  the  margin.     Natural  •I'ee.— (Bjurvxn.) 

followed  by  an  eruption,  which  soon  assum&i  the  api)earance  of 
yellow  scabs  of  a  circular  form.  Tlie  pntcheh  of  eruption  are 
sometimes  very  numeroa^,  of  a  yellow  colour  when  recent,  but 
they  become  lighter  as  they  grow  older^  and  the  crust,  at  first 
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rather  firm  in  consistencd,  becomes  enaily  reduced  to  powder. 
The  smell  of  the  scab  is  peculiar,  and  is  compared  to  the  urine 
of  a  cat,  or  to  a  ca^e  where  mice  have  been  kept  This  is  sup- 
posed  by  !Dr.  Lowe  to  be  due  to  a  species  of  alcoholic  fermentA- 
tion  (methylamini),  in  connection  with  the  vegetable  prowth. 
When  a  crust  of  recent  formation  is  removed,  a  circular  depres- 
sion, wider  and  deeper  than  tlie  favus,  is  seen,  and  at  a  more 
advanced  stage  the  ulceration  penetrates  below  the  dermoid 
tissue. 

*  On  examining  tlie  hairs  w*hich  'pass  tlirough  tlie  favus 
crusts,  it  will  be  often  found  that  they  present  their  healthy 
structure.  At  other  times  they  evidently  contain  long-jointod 
branches,  similar  to  those  in  the  crust,  running  in  the  long 
axis  of  the  hair,  which  is  exceedingly  brittle.  There  con  be 
very  little  doubt  that  the  tubes  and  si}9rules,  after  a  time, 
completely  fill  up  the  hair  fiDllicle,  and  thence  enter  the  hair, 
causing  atrophy  of  its  bulb,  and  the  baldness  which  follows  the 
disease." — (Bbxxett.) 


TlO.  I46w— <r,  A  Hgbt  hair,  oontaining  braachea  of  tha  adbonOT 
ScliOnlainii  (majpufiad  300  diamatan  linear).  Tha  wood-cuttar 
has  maJa  tha  branchaa  too  baadad.  6,  A  dark-oolourad  hair,  ooa* 
iaining  hraachaa  of  tha  plant —(BBsrvsTT.) 

!rrai/m«i/.— The  disease  '  can  ^  only'  be>  eradicated'  "hj^ihe 
destruction  of  the  parasitic  growth,  and  as  a  rule  this  is  not  so 
difficult  to  accomplish  in  the  domestic  animals  as  it  seems  to 
be  in  man.  T  have,  however,  seen  some  very  aggravated  cases 
in  cats,  but  the  severity  of  the  disease  was  due  more  to  negUot 
than  to  any  primary  virulence.  Q>rro8ive  sublimate  made 
into  an  ointment  with  lard  is  recommended  by  11  St  Cyr. 
Tlie  iodine  ointment  seems  to  answer  very  well  in  this  country, 
but  before  it  is  applied,  the  scabs  are  to  be  removed  by  washing 
ilffiin  well  with  solt  soap  and  warm  water./ 
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Hftnj  preparations  are  recommended  by  pliyslcians.  such  as 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper^  or  of  the  nitrate;6f  silver  in 
the  proportions  of  seven  grains  to  ten  jounces  of /water.;]  unguen- 
tum  picLS ;  an  ointment  of  the  ^cocculua  indicuSj,  3i  ^^^  ^3iiU 
adipis,  |L  ;  nitrate  of  mercury,  ointment,  a  jolutioni  of  nitrous 
acid,  sulphureous  acid,  and  a  variety  of  .other  remedies.  The 
application  of  the  stick  nitrate  of  silver;  round  tEe  paiclies  is 
•another  favourite  method  lof  treatmeni^^and  wKen*  all  these  fail* 
the  hairs  are  removed  singlj^with.a^pair.of  forcep&  (denilatioo.) 


TmKJL  TOKSURAKS. 

Bing-if  oxm  is  a  common  skin  disease  in  the  lower  animals,  and, 
unlike  favus,  is  not  confined  to  those  ill  cared  for,  but  is  un- 
•c^uallj  seen  amongst  carriage-horses,  hunters,  and  well-groomed 
-cattle,  and  is  defined  to  be  an  affection  implicating  the  hairs  of 
the  skin,  usually  assuming  a  circular  form.  The  haii*8,  becoming 
•dry  and  brittle,  have  a  tendency  to  crack  or  break  across  and 
fdil  off,  leaving  isolated  patches  of  baldness,  constituting  what  is 
termed  alopceia  eireumscrtpttk  Tliis  condition  is  more  particularly 
met  with  in  the  dog ;  generally,  however,  an  erythematous  enip- 
tion,  accompanied  by  slight  swelling  of  the  skin  and  some 
itchiness,  manifests  itself,  and  a  fungus  ultimately  appears,  which 
iiad  been  developing  between  the  true  skin  and  epidermis.  This 
fungus  has  a  whitish  appearance,  and  a  powdery  or  fine  bran-like 
jispect.  It  covers  the  epidermis  between  the  hairs,  and  forms 
around  them  a  complete  whitish  sheath.  The  hairs  break  un« 
•evenly,  become  ragged  at  their  ends,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  eaten  through;  at  the  same  time  tlieir  broken 
stumps  are  much  altered,  bent,  and  t^visted,  and  are  lighter  in 
-colour  than  the  healthy  hair. 

M.  Bazin  states  that  tlie  parasite  may  destroy  the  hair-bulb 
jind  the  capsule  of  the  hair  follicle,  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
pus,  and  cause  perfect  boldness  of  the  part — (AxPEBSoy,  Bazik, 
HiLLiEB,  AlTK£X.)  This  form  of  ring- worm  differs  from  the  vesi- 
cular form  (herpes  circinatus)  by  the  absence  of  vesicles,  and  by 
^he  formation  of  scurf  or  scales  around  single  hairs,  or  in  patches 
surrounding  seveml  hairs.  Again,  if  a  hair  in  the  vesicular  form 
l)e  pulled  gently,  the  probability  is  that'  it  will  come  up  by  the 
Toot,  as  in  the  case  of  a  healthy  hair,  but  in  this  form  it  will  break 
off  near  the  skin,  or  within  its  follicle*. 
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consbls  in  ilie  aealruclionTof  the  crj-ptogamic  plant     Thia  is 
effected'*  by  jbhe  application^'to  tte  spota— after  first  removing 


£{^fe., 


J'  • 

l^to,  1147.— ^tlmwopio  Appeanoc*  of  rinc-wonn^cniiiTft«rft^ 
^clditioii  of  liquor  poUmr.  n,  «,  f'^'S*  l»»n«li  of  tb*  acUiKob« 
ifthowiu);  tballi  in  an  ftdvanced  condition,  witli  »|H)ruUc  a;rcj|riB( 
themaehrw  «ucl  to  end.  h,  c,  Hxiir  oontidning  th*  ]»Unt  la  un  •mrly 
tittkfg^  of  d«Telo|iment :  at  6  th«  fungus  is  cU»tiuvtlj  t»»n  in  tho 
centre  of  the  hair-tube  ;  at  r,  the  hair  is  represeutrd  a*  jrt  nnin%*de<i 
\hy  the  parasite,  c/,  d.  Scattered  siiorulea.  r,  r,  Ifsir  UT»cnUri> 
enlarn^,  ^^^  x^  cortical  layer  broken  domi  by  tho  groninc  peraait* 
200  diametem 

the  ci*usts  by  woahinfj  the  parts  yxiili  warm  ^ralc^,.  soft  sonp, 
and  carbonate  of  potash— of  the  iodine  ointment.  To  pr»»veui 
a  recurrence  of  the  disease,  the  stable  sl^ould  be  thoruuoUly 
cleaned  and  whitewashed,  the  harness  and  collars  carpfiUly 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  then  brushed  over  \vith  a  solutioii 
of  iodine  or  corrosive  sublimoti^j^andjho  clothing  of  the  animal 
boiled.^ 
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Tronn  crust  of  the  ho»e  pixxlacing  the  favous  crust  of  the  dog 
and  cat,  and  vic$  tersa;  but  from  the  foregoing  obserrations, 
and  from  the  opinion  of  Bennett,  alreadj  quoted,  that  acid 
secretions  fayour  the  deyelopmeiit  of  the  fayons  crust,  and  from 
microscopic  researches  into  the  identitj  of  the  jMirasites,  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  ring^worm  of  the  horse  maj 
be  the  fayous  of  the  cat  and  dog,  and  that  the  jellow  crust  of 
the  latter  animals,  and  the  more  rapid  deyelopment  of  the 
fungus, '  are  due  to  the  natural  acid  condition  of  their  cutaneous 
excretions.  ^ 

The  following  woodcut  of  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  the 
parasite  of  ring-worm  is  from  original  drawings  bj  Professor 
Vaughan  of  this  College.  The  scab  from  which  the  specimen 
is  prepared  was  removed  bj  me  from  a  carriage  horse,  the  pro- 
perty of  David  Corsar,  Esq.,  of  Arbroath.  The  ring-worm,  a  soli- 
tarj  patch,  was  situated  on  the  off-side  hind  quarter,  and  pre- 
sented the  usual  appearance  of  the  affection,  namely, ,  a  round, 
baldzsh  patch,  covered  by  a  greyish-white  crust 

Trtatmtni, — The  treatment  of  ring-worm,  like  that  of  favus;. 

>  Th«  oiAoioA  I  lutd  Tontnnd  to  •zi«r«M  m  to  ih«  id«ntttjr  of  TiaM  faroiA  MlC^ 
l^a«•  droiiuitvi,  and  tluit  tK«  ooUur  of  the  enui  dcpondad  upon  tho  eonstikilllfl^ 
ci  tho  animal,  vm  Tory  fartnBatoIj  oonSrmod  by  Mr.  M'GiUiTroy  of  Banif,  in  an 
(tdmmblo  pftpar  on  Porri^ro,  pabliahod  ib  tho  T'cC^ruiariaii  for  Mtxch  1872.  Aftor 
roodinf  Mr.  If  ^HUiTray't  paper,  I  took  the  libavty  of  Mking  bim  a  few  queries 
upon  the  eabjvot  ;  and  I  feel  I  can  do  no  better  than  pnbliah  the  anewer  I  reoetred 
by  return  of  poet  :— 

"  No.  4  Busai  SinnT,  Bivvr,  sa  Uarck  1871 

"  XIt  dkab  Bn — Your  letter  came  to  band  this  forenoon,  and  it  girea  me  the 
snost  unoere  pl«a«nre  to  answer  }oar  qneriae,  as  foUoms  :— 

"1.  As  a  rale,  yellow  crusts  are  not  found  in  ring-worm  in  bomed  oattle.  I 
bare,  bowerer,  sasn  genuine  favous  erusts  in  two  suob  eases. 

"  2.  Contagious  uiaiSrid  from  the  grey  erust  of  cattle  or  bones  undoubtedly  (In 
so  far  as  my  ezperienoe  goM)  produces  often,  but  not  InrariaUy,  the  charaoteris^ 
yellow  crust  of  fsTus  I'a  tkt  Auman  wuhjtfi, 

"  8.  The  crusts  or  seabi  of  Porrigo  in  the  iog  are  generally  greyish  in  oolonr. 
In  the  tai  I  bafo  in^  ariably  found  them  of  a  Tery  bright  yellow.  In  the  Aon  I 
noTer  saw  them  otherwise  than  greyish  to  the  nmhed  eyew 

"  So  much  for  your  '  queries.'  My  own  candid  opinion  ia  that  the  dost  of  th* 
animal  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  9oUur  of  the  soperinoumbent  erust  or  loab 
of  potrigo  or  Unea.  This  is  the  only  satisfaetory  way  ol  aoeolinting  for  the  /owl  ol 
grey  crusts  in  cattls  producing  yellow  crusts  in  man. 

^  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  youn^ 

M  Alex.  II^Giuitbat.* 
«•  W.  Williams,  E*q., 

Principal,  Veterinary  College,  Edinbui^gb.* 
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DJOMiifTractiirctuid  DiMMCiof — continued. 

„       l-'racture  of  PateUis    . ,  '^  ,  127 

„       ofTiUia,    .         .         .       '.  128 

«,       of  Cnlcu,  TroAtmonty  4       .  l2S9 

„       of  Hca]m1a,         •         •         .  1^1 
as       cf  Uuucnu,   KeooYory  iiu- 

XMiUKible,  .         .         .  131 

.^       of  KaiUus  and  Ulna,  .  132 

L«       of  Olttcrnnon,  traniirenoly,  133 
I,,       AJr.   Andcnuit'i   3^r«t]ifKl  of 

Detection,  •  •  .  133 
9,  Truatment,  •  .  134 
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«,  Motacariial  and  Siaflraginu,  135 
,,  ^'ltlit  Piutem,  .  .  136 
i «,  Sc  Munoid: .  Iteoorery  ixnpoMible,  1 87 
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,,  Treatment,  -.i  '.  ,.  140 
,,,  Broken  Ribt,  •  .  .  140 
I,,  Ti'catment,  .  .  .  141 
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L  Treatment,  ...  US 
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lock-Jointe,    ...  144 
(  ff      Dislocation  of  Head  of  Femur 

imiKMnibU  in  Hor*e,  .  144 
,p  Dislocation  of  Carpus  in  Dogs,  144 
9,  C*a»e  of  Dislocation  of  Cer- 
vical Vert-^bne,  .  .  145 
,9  Claasilication  of,  .  148 
,,  Anatomy  of,  •  .  .  .  149 
„  0«titi«,  or  Inflammatiou  of,  151 
\^       Otiitis  and  Periostitis  of  ths 

Metacarpals,  or  Sore  SLius,  153 

,,     |Sjmptomsy         •  •  154 

l„       SptinU,  ...  155 

M       lunds  of  Splints,        .         .  156 

„       Produce  LamoneM,  wben,  .  157 

|.,       J 'eculiarity  of  Lameness,     •  158 

„       How  to  distinguish  it,         .  158 
.,       and   Articulations,    Diseases 

of,  Spliut,  Treatment  of,  159 

„       Subcutaneous  Periosteotomy,  159 

„       Pyro-Puncture,  .         .  159 

„       Scrofulous  Ostitis,      .         •  160 

„       Causes  and  Pathology,        .  162 

„       Treatment,         .         .  168 

, ,      Ulceration  and  Carisi,  Syme  on,  165 

„       Treatment^         •         •         •  168 

„       Kecrosis,  .'        •         •  168 

„       Patholoi^y  of,    •         .         .  171 

...       Treatment,         •         .         •  172 

Kecrosis,  Internal,  rare,     •  174 

Subperiosteal  Suppuration,  175 

Abscess  in  Substance  of,      .  176 

Diagnosis  and  Troatcnent  of,  176 

^      I^uases  of,  Kon-InfUnunatory,  178 
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„       lUekete  or  llAcUitis,            .  178 

„       Treatment  of,                       .  180 

„       Bokitansky  on,          .         .  181 

„       HoUities  Ussium,        ,         .  182 

„       Oases  of,             ...  183 

„       llow  acoounted  for,   •        .  184 

„       Osteo-Porosis,              .         .  184 
„       Post  Morttm  Appearance,  by 

Professor  VarneU,  .         .|  189 

„      in  Sheep,  Mr.  Boburtson  on,  198- 

„       Bokitansky  on,                    .^  195 

„       Fragiliius  Ossium,,     .        .,  197' 

„       Ostoo-Sarooma,           ,         .'  199' 

„       IVeatment,         .         .        *i  200 

„       Effects  of  Merooiy  on,        •  200 

„       Case  by  Professor  Bennett^'  200* 

Bones  of  Knee,  Fracture  of,        ^'  18S» 

Bone-spavin,        .        .        •        !•  801. 

Bot  Flies,              ....  726 

Bouley  on  Poultry  Lonsinen^       i,.  709 

Bourguignon  on  Sarooptes  Hominl%^  686 

Brain,  Collapse  of,         .  109< 

„      Concuskion'of,    «        .        .  '109/ 

Bridle  for   preventing  Fracture  of 

Occiput,             ....  1(^* 
Broad's,  Mr.,   Shoe  for  Laminitis, 

and  Treatment  of ,     .        .        .  /  ^SdT 
Broad,  Mr.,  on  ''Mud-Fever,"  and 
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„         i^Fraeturewith  and  witii- 

out  Displacement,'  118^ 
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Bruises  of  the  Mouth,  .        '.'       /.  494 

Brushing  or  Cutting,     •       ].\      I J  468 

Bubonoosle^       j ,        .        •^  4*  ^^ 

Buccal  Membrane,  Affeetiona  ol^  *.  494'- 
Buchanan,  Dr.,  Classification  of  Skin 

Diseases,        >i,       ,.         ,      '  ,f  663 

ButfyCoat,           .        .         .       K\  68 

Bunion  Sanderson  on  Inflammation,^  15 

^uzna.  Scalds,  and  EfFeot  of  Cold,  /  46fi^ 

Caloareona  Degeneration  of  Arterial' 

Coats,        .                 .  588 

„        TomouTB,     .        ,.   ,  .  420 

Calcification  of  Synovial  Fringes,  •  SIO 

Calds,  Fractures  o^      •Z'  >./    '•  120 

Calculi,  Sativary,          .       \i       .  49^ 

„      Urethral,         .  .    L'^      .  Wl 

Caktthia,  Cystic,  Sxamination  for,  8f8| 

„        ia  Mare,  Removal  of,  { •  828 

rsllnii.  Formation  and  K:uils  nf,^,  w 
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By  Edward  Courtney,  V.  S.  Crown, 
8vo,  cloth  new 3.50 

(*)  VOX.    *'  Horses :  In  Accident  and 

Disease."  The  sketches  intro- 
duced, embrace  various  attitudes 
which  have  been  observed,  such 
as  in  choking ;  the  disorders  and 
accidents  occurring  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines;  iSfection  of  the 
brain ;  and  some  special  forms  of 
lameness,  etc.  By  J.  Roalfe  Cox, 
F.  R.  O.  V.  S.  8vo,  cloth,  fully 
illustrated 1.76 

Cumberland.  '*The  Guinea  Pia 
FOB  Food,  Fun,  and  Fancy." 
An  exhaustive  book  on  the  varie- 
ties of  the  Guinea  Pig  and  its 
Management.  By  C.  Cumberland, 
F.  Z.  S.    Cloth,  Illustrated $1.00 

(:*)CURTI8.  "Horses,  Cattle.8heep 
and  Swine."  The  origin,  history 
improvement,  description,  charac- 
teristics, merits,  objections,  etc. 
With  hints  on  selection,  care  and 
management,  Including  methods 
of  practical  breeders  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  By  Geo.  W. 
Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Superbly  illustra- 
ted. Cioth,  $2.00;  half  sheep, 
$2.76;  half  morocco 3.50 


Coraon.  *'  The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the 
Turf."  A  New  Sporting  Book. 
Being  an  account  of  aU  the  Famous 
Horses  that  have  won  the  English 
Derby,  with  a  description  of  the 
Races  from  Dlomed,  1780,  to 
Sanfoln,  1890,  and  a  particular 
narrative  of  all  the  Celebrated 
Jockeys  and  betting  men  of  the 
time.  By  Lewis  Henry  Curzon. 
Crown,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt 1.75 

Dadd.  "The  American  Reformed 
Horse  Book."  A  Treatise  on  the 
Causes,  Symptoms  and  Cure  of 
evei-y  Disease  incident  to  the 
Horse.  By  G.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D., 
V.  S.    8vo,  cloth.  Illustrated 2.50 

Dadd.  "The  American  Cattle 
Doctor."  A  complete  work  on 
the  Diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep  and 
Swine.  By  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D., 
V.  S.    8vo,  illustrated 2.50 

Dadd.  '*The  Modern  Horse  Doc- 
tor." Containing  Practical  Obser- 
vations on  the  Causes.  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases  In  Horses. 
ByG.  H.  Dadd,M.D.,V.S.    12mo.     1.50 

Duncan.      *'  The    Horse."      12mo, 

cloth 0.76 

DALZIEL.    *' British  Dogs."    De- 

scribing  the  History  Characteris- 
tics, Points,  and  Club  Standards, 
etc.,  etc.  With  numerous  colored 
plates  and  wood  engravings.  By 
Hugh  Dalzlel.  Vol.  I.,  $4.00. 
Vol.IL.  8vo 4.00 

DALZIEL.  ••The  Fox  Terrier."  H- 

lusu'ated.  (Monographs  on  British 
Dogs) 1.00 

DALZIBL.     «'The  St.  Bernard." 

Illustrated 1.00 

DALZIEL.  **The  Diseases  of  Dogs." 

their  Pathology,  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment,  with  a  dictionary  of 
Canine  Materla-Medlca.  By  Hugh 
Dalzlel.   12mo,  paper,  60c. :  cloth,  $0.80 

DALZIEL.    '*  Diseases  of  Horses." 

12mo,  cloth 1.00 

DALZIEL.  "  Breaking  and  Train- 
ing Dogs."  Being  concise  direc- 
tions for  the  proper  education  of 
dogs,  both  for  the  field  and  for 
companions.  Second  edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  Part  I,  by 
Pathfinder;  Part  II,  byHugh  Dal- 
zlel.   12mo,  cloth,  illustrated....     2.60 

DALZIEL.  "Stud  Books."  Pedi- 
gree of  Prize  Winners.    8vo,  cloth     1.00 

DALZIEL.  "The Collie."  Its  His- 
tory.  Points,  and  Breeding.  By 
Hugh  Dalzlel.  Illustrated,  8vo, 
paper,  50c.,  cloth 1.00 
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DALZIEL.  '"TheGreyhoand."  Its 

History,  Points,  Breeding,  Bear- 
ing, Training,  and  Bunning.  By 
Hugh  Dalziel.  8yo,  ciotli,  illus- 
trated     1.00 

{^)nAirCE'S.  "Veterinary  Tab- 
lets."  Folded  in  cloth  case.  The 
tablet  of  A.  A.  Dance  is  a  synopsis 
of  the  diseases  of  horses,  cattle  and 
dogs  with  the  causes,  symptoms 
and  cures.  It  contains  a  tabulated 
sheet  giving  the  part  affected,  dis- 
eases, causes,  symptoms  in  horses, 
symptoms  in  cattle,  symptoms  in 
dogs,  cures  in  horses,  cures  in 
cattle  and  cures  in  dogs.  By  A. 
A.  Dance 0.75 

JDANA.  « Tables  in  ComparatiTe 
FhyiiologT."  By  Prof.  0.  L. 
Dana,  M.  D.    Ohart  on  paper 0.25 

DAT.  "The  Bace-horse  in  Train- 
ing." With  some  hints  on  Baclng 
and  Bacing  Beform.  ByWm.  Day, 
Demy  8vo 3.60 

(••)De  Horat.  "  How  Wousk  ShouijD 
Bids."  By  0.  De  Hurst.  16mo, 
doth,  illustrated 1.00 

DeliBser.  "  Hobsehan*s  Ouide." 
Ck>mprising  the  Laws  of  Warranty 
and  the  Bule  in  Purchasing  and 
Bellinff  Horses,  etc.  By  George 
P.  Delisser,  V.  8.  16mo,  Boards, 
75o.    Cloth 1.00 

Dawltt,  "  GOMPIiBTE  Amebican  Fab- 
BIEB    AND  HOBSB   DOCTOB."     200 

pages.    Boards,  60c.    Cloth 0.75 

J>oga  of  Qreat  Britain,  Amerioa 
and  other  Countries.  Compiled 
from  Stonehenge  and  other  stand- 
ard writers.    12mo,  cloth 2.00 

Driving.  By  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
and  other  authorities  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  ^.60;  half  blue  morocco, 
gilt  top $5.00 

Du  Hays  &  Weld.  "ThePebchebon 
Horse."  In  America,  by  Col.  M. 
C.  Weld.  In  France,  by  Charles 
DuHays     Cloth,  12mo 0.50 

(^DUN.  ••Veterinary  Medicines, 
Tlieir  Actions  and  Uses."  By 
Finlay  Dun,  V.  8.  New  Bevised 
English  edition  (almost  entirely  re- 
written) 8vo,  cloth.  5.00 

Dwyer.  «*  Seats  and  Saddi^es/' 
Bits  and  Bitting.  Draught  and 
Harness,  and  the  Prevention  and 
Cure  of  Bestiveness  in  Horses. 
By  Francis  Dwyer,  Illustrated.  1 
▼ol.,  l*imo,  cloth,  gilt 3.00 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses. 
With  30  full-page  illustrations. 
4to,  paper 


0.75 


Famous  American   Race   Horses. 

With  30  iUustrations.  4to,  paper. .     O.li 

Feek.      **  Evebt    Man    Hib    Own 

Tbaineb." 2.50 

Fitswygram.  '*Hobses  ani>  Sta- 
bles." By  Major-General  Sir  F. 
Fitzwygram,  Bart.    8vo 1 .75 

FLEMING.  "A  Treatise  on  Practi- 
cal Horsesiioeing."  By  George 
Fleming,  M.  B.  O.  V.  8.    aoth. . .     0.75 

FLEMING.  *•  Veterinary  Obstet- 
rics." Including  the  Accidents 
and  Diseases  incident  to  Pregnancy, 
Parturition,  and  the  early  Age  in 
Domesticated  Animals.  By  Geo. 
Fleming,  F.  B.  C.  V.  S.  With  212 
illustrations.    8vo,  cloth &00 

FLEMING'S  BABIES  AND 
HTDBOPHOBIA.        "  His- 

torr."  Natural  Causes,  Symptoms 
and  Prevention.  By  George  Flem- 
Ing,  M.  B.  C.  V.  S.    8vo,  doth..     6.00 

FLEMING.  '*  Propagation  of  Tab- 

ereniofiis."  Stating  Injurious 
Effects  from  the  consumption  of 
the  Flesh  and  Milk  of  Tuberculous 
Animals,  By  George  Fleming, 
M.D.,  M.B.CV.S.  Herr  LydUn, 
and  Dr.  Van  Hertsen.    8vo,  cloth.    2.2S 

FLEMING.  "Tnbercnlosis.**  From 
a  Sanitary  and  Pathological  Point 
of  View 0.40 

FLEMING.  **  The  Contagions  Dis- 
eases of  Aniraais."  Their  in- 
fluence on  the  wealth  and  health 
of  nations.    12mo,  paper $^.25 

FLEMING.  <*OperatiTe  Veterin- 
ary Snrgery."  Fart  I,  by  Dr.  Geo. 
Fleming,  M.B.CV.S.  Thisvalu- 
able  work,  the  most  practical 
treatise  yet  issued  on  the  subject 
in  the  English  language.  Is  devoted 
to  the  common  operations  of  Veter- 
inary Surgery;  and  the  concise 
descriptions  and  directions  of  the 
text  are  Illustrated  with  numerous 
wood  engravings.   8vo,  cloth...   .    3.50 

Orders  are  now  r«eeiTe«l  f«r  tke 
necoiid  Tolnne  which  la  expected 
Tenr  ooob* 

Fleming.    **  PBACTicAii  Hobse  keep-    * 
EB.*'    By  George  Fleming,  F.  K. 
C.V.  S.     12mo,  cloth 2.00 

FLEMING.  **  Human  and  Aninud 
Variolof."  A  Study  in  Compara- 
tive Pathology.    Paper 


0.40 


FLEMING.     "Animal     Plairnes.* 

Their  History,  Nature,  and  Pre- 
vention. By  George  Fleming, 
F.  B.  C.  V.  8.,  etc.  First  Series, 
1890.  8vo,  cloth,  $6.00;  Second 
Series.    8vo,  cloth 4.80 
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FLEMING,  **Roariii?  in  Horses. ' 
By  Dr.  George  Fleming,F.R  C.  V.8. 
A  treatise  on  this  peculiar  disorder 
of  the  Horse,  indicating  its  method 
of  treatment  and  curability.  8vo, 
cloth,  with  colored  plate 2.00 

{*)FLEMINQ'NEUMANN.  "Pa 
rasltes  and  Parasitic  Diseases  of 
the  Domesticated  Animals."  A  work 
which  the  students  of  human  or 
veterinary  medicine,  the  sanitarian, 
agriculturist  or  breeder  or  rearer 
of  animals,  may  refer  for  full  in- 
formation regarding  the  external 
and  internal  Parasites-— vegetable 
and  animal— which  attack  various 
species  of  Domestio  Animals.  A 
Treatise  by  L.  G.  Neumann.  Pro- 
fessor at  the  National  Veterinary 
School  of  Toulouse.  Translated 
and  CKlited  by  George  Fleming, 
C.  B.,  L.  L.  D.,  F.R.O.  V.S.  873 
pages,  365  illustrations,  cloth.  . . .     8.00 

Flint.  "MiiiCH  Cows  and  Daiby 
Farming."  By  Charls  L.  Flint. 
Their  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Man- 
agement in  Health  and  Disease  of 
Dairy  and  other  Stock.    Cloth ....     2.00 

Flower.    '*  An  Introduction  to  the 

OSTEOIiOOY   op  THE    MAMKAIilA." 

With  illustrations.  Third  edition, 
Bevised  (net) 2.60 

(•♦)  Flower.  *•  The  Horse."  A  Study 
In  Natural  History.  By  William 
H.  Flower,  0.  B.    l2mo,  cloth....     1.00 

Floyd.  •*  Hints  on  Doo  Breaking." 
A  clear,  concise  and  practical  hand- 
book.   12mo $0.50 

Forester.  "The  Doo."  By  Dinks, 
Mayhew  and  Hutchinson.  Com- 
piled and  edited  by  Frank  Forester. 
Contains  full  instructions  for 
Bearing,  Breeding  and  Treatment 
of  the  Dog.    Svo,  cloth 3.00 

OleaBon.  "How  to  Handle  and 
Educate  Vicious  Horses."  By 
Oscar  E.  Gleason.    12mo,  cloth..     0.50 

Ooodholme.  "  Domestic  Ctclo- 
p^DiA."  New  edition,  revised. 
Illustrated.  Half  morocco,  $8.00 ; 
Sheep,  $6.50;  Cloth 5.00 

GUES  SWELL.  "The  Diseases 
and  Disorders  of  the  Ox,"    By 

George  Gresswell,  B.  A.  With 
Notes  by  James  B.  Gresswell. 
Crown,  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated...  .     6.00 

GRESSWELL.  "Diseases  and 
Disorders  of   the    Horse*"     By 

Albert,  James  B.,  and  George 
Gresswell;  a  treatise  on  Equine 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  by  these 
distinguished  authors,  Intended 
for  the  use  of  the  Veterinary  pro- 
fession. Crown,  8vo,  illustrated, 
cloth 2.00 


QBE SS WELL.  Manual  of.  "  The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Equine 
Medicine."  By  J.  B.  Gresswell, 
F.BC.y.S.,  and  Albert  Gresswell, 
M.  B.  C,  V.  S.,  second  edition, 
enlarged,  8vo,  cloth  3.60 

GBESSWELL.  "Teterinary 
Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics.^' 
Bv  James  B.  Gresswell,  F.B.C.V.8. 
16mo,  cloth 1.50 

GBESSWELL.  **The  Bovine  Pre- 

scriber."  For  the  use  of  Veterinar- 
ians and  Veterinary  Students.  By 
James  B.  and  Albert  Gresswell, 
M.  B.C.  V.S.     Cloth $1.00 

GBESSWELL.  'The  Equine  Hos- 
pital Prescriber,"  drawn  up  for  the 
use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners, 
and  Students.  By  Drs.  James  B. 
and  Albert  Gresswell,  M.  B.  C, 
V.  S.    Cloth 1.00 

GBESSWELL.  "Veterinary 
Fharmacopnia,  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics."  By  George 
and  Charles  Gresswell,  with 
descriptions  and  physiological 
actions  of  medicines.  By  Albert 
Gresswell.    Crown,  Svo,  cloth....     3.50 

Gk>oday.  *  *  The  Text-book  op  Veter- 
inary HoMiEOPATHio  Practice." 
Containing  a  description  of  the 
Disease  of  the  Horse,  Dog,  Ox, 
Cow,  Sheep  and  Pig,  also  a  sum- 
mary of  symptoms  from  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  Pura.  By  Dr.  Harry 
Gooday.    Cloth $1.25 

Quenon.  *<  Treatise  ok  Milch 
Cows."  A  Treatise  on  the  Bovine 
Species  In  General.  ByThos.  J. 
Hand.    Cloth,  12mo 1.00 

Quenther.  •«  New  Makuaii  op  Hom- 
(BOPATic  Veterinary  Practice, 
etc."  By  Dr,  F.  A.  Guenther. 
12mo,  cloth 1.25 

Hammond.    "Doo  Trainino."    By 

S.  Hammond.    12mo,  cloth 1.00 

Hanover.  "Pr actio aii  Treatise 
ON  THE  Law  op  Horses."  The 
Bules  as  to  Unsoundness  and  Vice, 
etc.,  etc.  By  M.  D.  Hanover.  8yo, 
sheep 4.00 

(••)Harger.  *«  The  Exterior  op  the 
Horse."  By  Armand  Goubouz 
and  Gustave  Barrier.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Simon  J!  J. 
Harger,  V.  M.  D.  Large  Octavo, 
916  pages,  cloth 6.00 

Harris.  •*  On  the  Pio."  New  edi- 
tion. Bevised  and  enlarged  by  the 
author.    Illustrated,  cloth,  12mo. .     1.50 

Hay  Seed:  "Or,  How  to  DeteiiOp 
Speed  in  Trotters  anx>  Pacers." 
This  contains  the  rules  of  the 
American  Trotting  Association, 
and  the  names  of  all  horses  with 
records  of  2 :30  or  better,  trotting 
or  pacing  to  the  close  of  1887. 
Price 1.00 
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HAYES.  '<  Teterlnary  Notes  for 
Horse-Ownerg."  An  every  day 
Horse  Book.  Illustrated.  By  H. 
M.  Hayes.    12ino,  clotli 5.00 

HATES*    "Sonndness  and  Age  of 

Horsefi/'    By  Capt.  Hayes $3. 50 

Hayes.  *<  The  Points  of  the  Hobse." 
A  Treatise  on  Equine  Ck)nrorma- 
tlon.  By  Captain  M.  H.  Hayes, 
F.  B.  0.  V.  S.  Illustrated  by  77 
reproductions  of  photographs  and 
205  drawings.    Square  8vo 10.00 

liAYES.  "Riding."  On  the  Flat  and 
Across  Country.  A  Guide  to 
Practical  Horsemanship.  By  Cap- 
tain M.  H.  Hayes.  Second  edition, 
16mo,  cloth 4.25 

HAYES.  "lUastrated Horse  Break- 
ing." By  Captain  M.  H.  Haves. 
l'2ino,  cloth.  Illustrated 8.40 

HAYES.  *•  The  Horsewoman."  By 
Captain  M.  H.  Hayes  &,  Mrs.  Hayes. 
12mo,  cloth,  Illustrated 4.25 

Haaard.    "The  Jebsbt,   Aldebmey 

AKD  GuEBNSEr  Cow."    Cloth 1.50 

Heatley.    "  Our   Dogs  akd   their 

Diseases."   12mo,  cloth 1.25 

Heatley.    "Every   Man   His   Own 

Vetebinabian."    12mo,  cloth  —     2.60 

HEATLEY.  "  The  Horse  Off ner's 
SSafeguard."  A  handy  Medical 
Quioe  for  every  Hor.<3e  Owner, 
lamo,  cloth 1.50 

HEA  TLEYi  "  Practical  Veterin- 
ary Bemedies."    12mo,  cloth 1.00 

Heatley.  "The  Stock  Owners 
Otjibe."  a  handy  medical  treatise 
for  every  man  who  owns  an  ox  or 
cow.  By  George  S.  Heatley,  M.  B. 
C.  V.  8.    12rao.  cloth 1.00 

Helm.  "American  Roadsters  and 
Tbottino  Horses."  Containing 
Sketches  of  the  Trotting  Stallions 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  Trea- 
tise on  Breeding.  Illustrated.  552 
pages 5.00 

Herbert.  "  Hints  to  Horse  Keep- 
ers." A  complete  Manual  for 
Horsemen.  By  H.  W.  Herbert 
(Frank  Forester)  12mo,  illustrated.     1.75 

HILL.  "  The  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Bovine  Medicine  and 
Snrgery."  By  J.  Woodroffe  Hill, 
F.  B.  C.  V.  S.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  comprehensive  work  on 
the  subject  of  cattle  and  their  dis- 
eases. The  book,  while  of  a  thor- 
oughly standard  character,  is  yet 
written  so  that  non-professionals 
,  may  obtain  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  diseases  attending  the  bo- 
vine  stock,  and  the  most  intelligent 
method  of  treating  them.  Octavo, 
664  pages,  with  153  illustrations 
on  wood,  and  19  full  page  colored 
plates.    Cloth 10.00 


HILL,  ' '  The  Management  and  Dis- 
eaMes  of  the  Dog."  Coniainin^ 
lull  instructions  for  Breeding, 
Rearing  and  Kenneling  Dt»g8. 
Their  Different  Diseases.  How 
to  detect  and  how  to  cure  them. 
Their  Medicinee,  and  the  doses 
in  which  they  can  be  safely  admin- 
istered. By  J.  Woodroffe  Hill, 
F?  B.  C.  V.  S.  12mo,  cloth,  extra 
fully  Illustrated $2.00 

HINEBAUCH.  "Yeterinary Dea- 
tai  Hnrgery.*'  For  the  use  of  Stu- 
dents, Practitioners  and  Stockmen, 

12mo,  cloth,  illustrated 2.00 

Sheep 2.75 

HOL  COMBE.     "  Laminitis/*     A 

contribution  to  Veterinary  Path- 
ology. By  A.  A.  Holcombe,  V.  S. 
Pamphlet 5.*X1 

Homoeopathio  Poultry  Physiciazi 
(Poultry  Veterinary);  or,  Plain 
Directions  for  the  Homoeopathic 
Treatment  of  the  most  Commoa 
Ailments  of  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese. 
Cloth  (net) 0.60 

(*)Homeopatliio  MaTmal  of  Veteri- 
nary Praotice.  Designed  for  all 
kinds  of  Domestic  Animals  and 
Fowls :  their  treatment  in  Disease 
and  Management  in  Health.  8to, 
cloth  (net) 5.00 

Howden.  "  The  Horse."  How  to 
Buy  and  Sell.  Giving  the  points 
which  distinguish  a  Sound  from 
an  Unsound  Horse.  Extra  cloth. 
12mo I.OO 

(•♦)Huidekoper.  "Aqe  of  the  Do- 
mestic AnimaiiS."  By  R.  S. 
Huidekoper,  M.  D.,  Veterinarian, 
cloth  (net) 1.75 

Homdale.  "Doos  in  HsAiiTH  axd 
Disease."  By  Dr.  J.  S.  Humdale. 
Cloth C  90 

Hutobinson.  "DooBrsakiko."  An 
Easy,  Expeditious  and  Certain 
Method.  By  Gon.  W.  N.  Hutchin- 
son.   8vo,  cloth 3.0O 

Huxley.  "Manual  op  the  An- 
atomy OP  THE  VeRTEBRATED 
AnimaIiS.'*  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated    2.50 

Idstone.    "The  Dog."    With  12  full 

page  illustrations.     Cloth 1.35 

Jennings.  **  Horse  Training  Made 
East."  A  Practical  System  of 
Kducatl  g  the  Horse.  By  Robert 
Jennings,  V.  S.    12mo,  cloth 1.00 

Jennings.  <«  Cattle  and  Theib 
Diseases."  Comprising  the  His- 
tory,  Crossing,  Breeding,  with  tlie 
Diseases  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, and  Bemedies  best  adapted 
to  their  Cure.    Cloth,  12mo $1.25 

Jennings.  "  On  the  Horse  and  His 
Diseases."  Embracing  his  history 
and  varieties.    Goth,  12mo 1.25 
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Jennings.  *<  Swine,  Sheep  and 
PoTJLTBY "  Breeding,  Manage- 
ment, Diseases,  etc.    12mo,  cloth. 


liautahd. 

of  Horses/' 

1.26  j         M.D..V.  S... 


**  On  the  Lameness 

By    A.    Liautard, 


2.50 


Jesse.    *<  Anecdotes  of  Doos.'* 
E.  Jesse 


By 


1.50 


Karr.  "The  American  Horse- 
woman." By  Elizabeth  Karr. 
12mo,  cloth 1.25 

Keeping  One  Cow.  The  latest  infor- 
mation upon  the  management  of  a 
single  Milch  Cow.    Cloth,  12mo..     1.00 

B^irby.  *•  On  the  Histobt,  Habits 
AND  Instincts  op  Animals."  Two 
vols 2.00 

DKOCn.  "  .Etiology  of  Tubercu- 
losis/' By  Dr.  R.  Koch.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Saure.    8vo,  cloth 1.00 

LAMBERT.  '' The  Germ  Theory 
of  Disease."  Bearing  upon  the 
health  and  welfare  of  man  and  the 
domesticated  animals.  By  James 
Lambert,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.  8vo. 
paper 0.40 

LAW.  "Farmers'  Yeterinary Ad- 
risen'*  A  Guide  to  the  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  of  Disease  in 
Domestic  Animals.  By  Professor 
James  Law.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
cloth 3.00 

Lehndorff.  "Hobse  Bbeedinq  Re- 
collections."   12mo,  cloth 1.25 

Lewis.  **The  American  Sports- 
man." By  E.  J.  Lewis,  M.  D., 
8vo,  cloth 2.50 

LIAUTABD.  "Animal  Castra- 
tion*" A  concise  and  practical 
Treatise  on  the  Castration  of  the 
Domestic  Animals.  The  only  work 
on  the  subject  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Illustrated  with  forty-four 
cuts.    12mo,  cloth 2.00 

Liautard's  liannal  of  Veterinary 

Surgery.    Cloth,  $7.50 ;  half  calf .     8.50 

LIAVTARn.  "Yade  Mecnm  of 
Equine  Anatomy."  By  A  Liautard, 
M.X).V.8.,ProfebSor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  at  the  American  Veter- 
inary College.  An  Invaluable 
and  comprehensive  little  work, 
especially  adapted  to  Veterinary 
Students  and  Surgeons.  Adopted 
in  several  of  the  Colleges  as  Text- 
book. New  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     12mo,  cloth $2.00 

LIAUTARD.  "Translation  of 
Znndel  on  the    Horse's   Foot." 

Cloth 2.00 

LIAUTARD.  "How  to  TeU  the 
Age  of  the  Domestic  Animal."  By 
Dr.  A.  Liautard.  M.  R.,  C.  V.  S. 
Profusely  illustrated.  12mo,  cloth.    0.50 


Iiindsay.  '*Mind  in  the  Loweb 
Animals  in  Health  and  Di- 
sease." By  W.  L.  Lindsay,  M.D. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth 4.00 

LONG.  ••Book  of  the  Pig."  Its  selec- 
tion, Breeding,  Feeding  and  Man- 
agement.   Octavo,  cloth 4.25 

Lord.  «*  The  Vetebinaby  Vade  Mb- 
CUM."  A  Manual  on  the  Horse, 
Cow,  Dog,  and  Sheep ;  Their  Dis- 
eases* Homcfiopathic  Treatment, 
and  General  Management.  By  Dr. 
R.  P.  and  Dr.  J.  Lord,  and  W. 
Bush.    Cloth  (net) 6.50 

(*)X  UPTON.  "  The  Horse :  Sound 
and  Unsound."  with  Law  relating 
to  Sales  and  Warranty.  By  J.  Irvine 
Lupton,  F.  R.  C.  V.  8.  8vo,  cloth, 
illustrated 1.75 

LUPTOy.  "The Horse."  Ashe 
Was,  as  he  Is,  and  as  he  Ought  to 
Be.  By  J.  Lupton,  F.B.C.V.8.  Il- 
lustrated.   Crown,  8vo 1.40 

MAGNER.  "Art  of  Taming  and 
£ducatingthe  Horse."  By  D.  Mag- 
ner.  This  is  a  great  book,  the 
result  of  years  of  labor  and  re- 
search by  the  author  who  has 
spared  no  expense  in  Its  publica- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  chapters 
on  the  education  of  the  horse, 
their  are  others  on  the  Feeding, 
Stabling.  Shoeing,  with  directions 
for  practical  treatment  for  Sick- 
ness, Lameness,  etc.  Upwards  of 
1,000  pages,  illustrated  with  900 
engravings.  8vo,  cloth,  $5.00; 
sheep,  $6.00 ;  full  morocco 7.50 

MA  GNER.      '  •  Veterinary      Dia- 

Srams."  (1)  The  Structure  of 
[orses  Foot  (in  colors).  The 
Structure  of  Horses  Foot  (Effects 
of  Bad  Treatment  of  the  Feet). 
Mounted  and  Varnished 2.00 

(2)  The  Shoeing  of  the  Horse.  The 
Education  of  the  Horse.  Mounted 
and  Varnished 2.C0 

Manning.  **  Illustbated  Stock 
DocTOB  AND  Live  Stock  Ency- 
CLOPiEDiA."    Cloth,  8vo $4.25 

Martin.  <*Hoa  Raising  and  Pobk 
Making.'*  By  Rufus  B.  Martin. 
Paper,  12mo 0.40 

Martin.  "  The  Family  Hobse." 
With  illustrations  concerning  his 
care,  stabling,  and  feeding.    12mo, 


cloth . 


1.00 


WiUiam  R,  Jenkins'  Veterinary  PublietUiona, 


ICarvin.  **  TBAiKiKa  the  TBOxriNa 
HoBSE  **  A  Natural  Method  of 
educating  TrottlDg  Colts  and 
Horses.    By  Ghas.  Marvin 3.50 

MaudBley.  "Highways  and  Hobseb." 

By  A.  Maudsley.    8vo,  oloth 5.60 

{r)MATHEW.  " The  Dlnstnited 
Horse  Doctor."  An  accurate 
and  detailed  account  of  the  Various 
Diseases  to  which  the  Equine  Bace 
Is  subject ;  together  with  the  latest 
mode  of  Treatment,  and  all  the 

EBequlslte  Prescriptions  written  In 
lain  English.    E.  Edward  May- 
ew,  M.  B.  0.  V.  8.     Illustrated. 
Entirely  new  edition,  8vo,  cloth. .     3.00 

Mayhew.  "  Illustbated  Hobse 
Management."  Treating  upon 
Breeding,  Training  and  Manage- 
ment of  Horses.    8vo,  cloth 3.00 

Mayhew.     *<  Doofi  and  theib  Man- 

aoement  . "    16mo,  boards 0.75 

McBBIDE.  ''Anatomical  Outlines 
of  the  Horse/'    l2mo,  cloth 3.00 

MoOlure.  <<  Diseases  of  Amebioan 
Hobsbs,  Oattle  and  Sheep." 
12mo,  cloth,  Illustrated 1.25 

MoOlure.  *<  Amebioan  Gentlemen's 
Stable  Guide."  With  the  most 
Approved  Methods  of  Feeding, 
Grooming  and  Managing  the  Horse 
12mo,  cloth 1.00 

MeCOMBIE.  ^'Cataeand  Cattle 
Breeders.''   Oloth 1.00 

Mead .  *  *Hobsbmakshif  fob  Women.  " 

With  Illustrations.   SmalUto 1.25 

(••)Merwin.  "  Boad,  Tbaok  and 
Stable."  Being  chapters  about 
Horses  and  the  treatment  of 
Horses.  By  H.  O.  Merwin.  12mo, 
cloth.  Illustrated 2.00 

Mesrrick.      **  Stable    Management 

AND  THE  I'BEYENTION  OF  DISEASES 
AMONO    HOBSES    IN    INDIA."       By 

J.  J.  Meyrlck,  0.  B.,  A.  V.  D., 
P.  B.  0.  V.  8.  Principal  Army 
Veterinary  Surgeon  in  Egypt. 
Formerly  Superintendent  of  Horse 
Breeding  for  the  Punjaub. 1.00 

WFADTEAN.  "Anatomy  of  the 
Horse."  A  Dissection  Guide.  By 
J.  M.  MTaydean,  M.  B.  G.  Y.  S. 
This  book  Is  intended  for  Veteri- 
nary students,  and  offers  to  them 
In  its  48  full  page  colored  plates, 
numerous  other  engravingn  and 
excellent  text,  the  most  valuable 
and  practical  aid  in  the  study  of 
Veterinary  Anatomy,  especially  in 
the  dissecting  room.    8vo,  doth..  $6.60 


M^FA  TDEAX.  "  Comparatire 
Anatomy  of  the  Doraesticateil 
Animab."  By  J.  M'Fadyean. 
Profusely  illustrated,  and  to  be 
Issued  In  two  parts.  Part  I — 
Osteology,  ready.      Paper,  $2.50; 

cloth 3.00 

(Part  II.  In  preparation.) 

Miles.  "The  Hobse^s  Foot,  and 
How  TO  Keep  it  Sound."  With 
an  Appendix  on  Shoeing  In  Oeneral, 
and  Hunters  in  Particular.  With 
Plates.    Boyal,8vo 4.5u 

Miles.  "Stock  Bbeedino."  A  practi- 
cal treatise  on  the  applications 
of  the  laws  of  Development  and 
Hereditary,  to  the  Improvement 
and  Breeding  of  the  Domestic 
Animals.  By  Manly  Miles,  M.  D. 
12mo,  cloth 1.50 

(**)MILLS.  ''How  to  Keep  a  Dog 
intlie  City."  By  Wesley  Mills, 
M.  D.,  V.  S,  It  tells  how  to 
choose,  manage,  house,  feed,  edu- 
cate the  pup,  how  to  keep  him 
clean  and  teach  him  cleanliness. 
Paper $0.25 

(**)Mlll8.  "A  Text-Book  op  Com- 
PABATivE  Phtsiolooy."  For 
Students  and  Practitioners  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine.  By  Wesley  Mills, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  D.V.S.,  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  the  faculty  of  Com- 
parative Medicine  and  Human 
Medicine  in  McGill  University, 
Montreal.  Just  published.  Small 
8vo,  cloth 3.00 

(••)MillB.  "The  Doo  in  Heai.tr 
AND  Disease."  By  Wesley  Mills. 
M.D.,  V.S 2.25 

Mivart.  "The  Cat."  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Backboned 
animals.  Especially  Mammals.  By 
St.  George  Mivart,  Ph.D.  8vo, 
with  200  Illustrations 3  50 

Miller.  "  Diseases  op  Live  Stock," 
and  their  most  EfDclent  Bemediee. 
By  W.  B.  E.  Miller.  8vo,  cloth. 
Illustrated .     2.50 

MOBETON.     "On    Horsebreak- 

ing/*    12mo,   cloth 0.50 

Moore.  "Doa  Diseases."  Treated 
by  HomoDopathy.  By  Dr.  James 
Moore,  V.  S.    Cloth 0.35 

Morton.  "A  Manual  op  Phab- 
MACT  "  for  the  Student  of  Veterin- 
ary Medicine,  Eighth  edition. 
X2mo $3.50 

Murray.    "The   Doo   in    Health, 
Habits  and  Disease."    By  Brom- 
ley Murray,  M.D.    8vo,  paper. . . .     0.40 
Oloth 0.60 


861  and  863  Sixth  Avenue,  (Comer  48eA  Street),  New  York. 


KCurray.  **CATTiiE  and  Theib 
DiB£ABBS.  An  excellent  work  for 
the  stock  owner,  and  of  much 
value  also  to  the  veterinary  prac- 
titioner.   12mo,  doth 

STavin .  "  Thb  Expi^anatobt  Stock 
DOGTOB."  For  the  use  of  the 
Farmer,  Breeder  and  Owner  of  the 
Horse.    8vo,  sheep 

0*I>onoghue.  "Ladies  on  Hobse- 
BACK."  Leaminic,  Park  Biding, 
and  Hunting.  Wtih  notes  upon 
Costume,  and  numerous  anecdotes. 
With  Portrait.  Second  edition.  Gr. 
8vo 

Orton.  ''GoMPABATivB  Zoology, 
Stbucttjbaii  and  Systematic/* 
For  use  In  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  James  Orton,  Ph.D.  With  350 
Illustrations.  Revised  edition. 
Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  net 

Owen.  "The  Compabative  Anat- 
omy '*  and  Physiology  of  the  Verte- 
brate Animals.    3  vols.  Svo 

Page.  **H0BSER,  Theib  Feed  and 
Theib  Feet."  A  manual  of  Horse 
Hygiene,  a  Treatise  on  Shoeing. 
Cloth 


rJEGLEB.     •'The  Book  of 

Goat.^'    12mo,  cloth 


the 


2.00 

3.60 

1.80 
16.00 

0.76 
1.76 

0.50 


Fegler.  ''Qoat-Eeefinq  fob  Ama- 
teubs."  Being  the  Practical 
Management  of  Goats  for  Milking 
Purposes.  Abridged  from  **The 
Book  of  the  Goat."  By  H,  S. 
Holmes  Pegler.  Illustrated,  paper 

Fercival.  Works  by  WUliam  Per- 
dval,  M.  B.  0.  V.  S. : 

*•  Hippopathology."  A  Systematic 
Treatise  on  the  IsDorders  and 
Liamenees  of  the  Horse,  with  their 
most  approved  methods  of  cure, 
embracing  the  doctrine  of  the 
English  and  French  Veterinary 
Schools,  with  illustrative  wood- 
cuts and  colored  lithograph  plates, 
etc.    4  vols.     Svo,  bound  In  6....    30.00 

VThe  volumes  sold  separately  as 
follows : 

Vol.  I.    Inflammation.   Svo,  boards.     3.76 

Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Diseases  of  the  Chest 
and  Air-passages  of  the  Horse. 
Svo,  boards 3.75 

Vol.  II.  Part  II.  The  Diseases  of 
the  Digestive  Organs  of  the  Horse. 
Svo,  boards 4.26 

Vol.  III.  Disorders  of  the  Horse. 
Svo,  boards 5.00 

Vo).  IV.  Part  I.  Lameness  of  the 
Horse.     Svo,  boards 7.60 

Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  Lameness,  etc. 
Svo,  boards 6.60 

Glanders  imd  Farcy  in  the  Horse, 
being  a  portion  of  Vol.  III.  of  the 
Hippopathology.    Syo.,  boards...     3.00 


Peroival,  Wm.— Continued. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Horse,  Em- 
bracing the  Structure  of  the  Foot, 
Svo.,  cloth 7.25 

Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Form  and 
Action  of  the  Horse,  with  eight 
Engravings  on  Steel 3.75 

*<Foeket  Qlosaary  of  Medical 
Terms"  employed  in  Anatomy, 
Medical  Botany,  Pharmacy.  Surg, 
ery,  Domestic  Medicine,  etc. 
Cloth 0.40 

Powers.  '^Thb  American  Mebino 
POB  Wooii  OR  Mutton."  By 
Stephen  Powers.    Cloth 1 .50 

Praotioal  Horse  Bhoer  (The). 
Important  work  on  horse  shoe- 
ing. It  contains  illustrations 
of  proper  shapes  of  shoes  for 
different  diseases  of  the  feet, 
engravings  and  descriptions  of  the 
various  methods  of  Shoeing  Vi- 
cious and  Ugly  Horses  or  Mules, 
How  to  shoe  horses  to  Cure  Con- 
traction, to  Prevent  Interfering  or 
Over-reaching,  and  best  method  of 
Treating  Corns.    Price,  postpaid.     1.00 

rJROCTOR.  '«The  Blanagement 
and  Treatmont  of  the  Horse  "  in 
the  Stable,  Field  and  on  the  road. 
By  William  Proctor.    Cr.  Svo 2.40 

Randall.  *<PraoticaIi  Shefhrrd." 
A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Breed- 
ing, Management,  and  Diseases  of 
Sheep.  By  Henry  S.  Bandall, 
L.L.  D.    Illustrated,  cloth,  8vo..     2.00 

Barey.  •«  Horse  and  Hounds."  With 
a  Practical  Treatise  on  Their  Man- 
agement  •. 0.80 

Barey.  *<  Horse  Tamer  and  Far- 
rier."   Illustrated.    16mo 0.50 

BEYNOLD.  'Breeding  and  Man- 
agement of  Draught  Horses." 
Crown,  8vo,  cloth ' 1.40 

Bich.    »*  Artistic  Horse-Shoeino." 

By  Prof.  George  E.  Rich.    Price. .     1.00 

Biohthofen.  "Cattle  Baibeno  on 
THE  PiiAiNB  OP  North  America.'' 
By  Walter,  Baron  von  Richthofen. 
12mo,  cloth 0.75 

Biley.  <*0n  the  Mule."  A  treatise 
on  the  Feeding  ond  Training  of  the 
Mule,  and  the  uses  to  which  he 
may  be  put.    12mo 1.60 

(^•)ROBERTSON.  «*ThePracUee 
of  Equine  Medicine/'  A  text-book 
especially  adapted  for  the  use  of 
Veterinary  students  and  Veterin- 
arians. By  W.  Bobertson,  Princi- 
pal and  Professor  Hippopathology 
in  the  Boyal  Veterinary  College, 
London.  Svo.  cloth,  806  pages, 
revised  edition 6.50 

BOget.      "ANIMAIi   AND    VEOETARIiE 

Phtsioloot."     With   index  and 

463  IlluBtrative  Woodcuts.    2  vols.     3.60> 
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BoUoBton.  <<F0Bics  of  Animaii 
Life."  A  Mannal  of  Gomparativo 
Anatomy.  With  Illustrations. 
8vo 

Bomanes.  <*Aniicaii  InteliiIoencb." 
By  G.  J.  Romanes.  12mo.  (Inter- 
national Scientific  Series.)  Cloth. 

Bomanes.  "Eyolution  ik  Ani- 
MAiiS."  By  Q.  J.  Bomanes.  With  a 
Posthamous  Essay  on  Instinct,  by 
Charles  Darwin.    12mo,  cloth 

Buddock,  Dr.  B.  H.    *•  The  Hohceo- 

PATHIC  YADE  MEC¥M  OF  MODEBK 

Medicine    akd  Suroeby."     By 

Dr.  E.  H.  Buddock.    Cloth 

BusBell.  '*  Scientific  Hobseshob-* 
INO."  A  newly  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  of  this  practical 
work  has  Just  been  Issued,  with 
several  new  Illustrations.  8vo, 
cloth 

Bussell.  *'  Hobse  «  EEEPiNa  fob 
AMATEUBS.'*  A  Practical  Manual 
on  the  Management  of  Horses,  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  keep 
them  for  their  personal  use.  By 
Fox  Bussell.    Paper,  50o:  cloth. . 

Buflh,  Br.  John.  "Vetebinabt 
SuBOEON."  The  Hand-book  to 
Veterinary  Homoeopathy ;  or  the 
Homoeopathic  Treatment  of  Hor- 
ses, Cattle,  Sheep,  Dogs  and  Swine. 
18mo,  cloth 

Sanders.  *<  Hobse  Bbeeoino."  Being 
the  general  principles  of  Heredity 
applied  to  the  Business  of  Breed- 
ing.   Horses.    12mo,  cloth 

Banders.  "Dub  Bbeedb  of  Live 
SiOOK.*'  Containing  an  exhaustive 
treatise  with  description  of  all 
tireeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep 
and  Swine  known  in  this  country. 

4to,  cloth 

Half  morocco 

Pull  morocco 

Scheeffor.  "New  Manual  of  Homceo- 

-  PATHIC  VETEBINABT   MEDICINE." 

Cloth  (net) 

Shaw.  "  The  IijIiUstbatbd  Book  of 
THE  Dog."    Demy,  4to,  cloth 

SheldoxL     "Daibt  Fabmino." 
Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon.    Cloth. . . 
half  morocco 


By 


9.00 


1.75 


3.00 


1.76 


$3.00 


1.00 


0.50 


a.oo 


3.00 
4.00 
6.00 


2.00 
8.00 

$8.00 
13.00 

1.00 


Sidney.  '*  The  Book  of  the  Hobse." 
Being  a  practical  £ncyclopeBdia  of 
every  subject  connected  with 
Horses,  Carriages  and  Stable  Man- 
agement.   Illustrated.    4th,  cloth 


8.0C 


Shepherd.  "  Pbaibie  Kxpebiences  " 
in  Handling  Cattle  and  Sheep. 
Illustrated,  cloth,  12mo 

C^  Shields.  **  The  Amebican  Book 
OF  THE  Doo.**  Edited  by  O.  O. 
Shields  (Coqulna).  The  Origin, 
Developement,  Special  Character- 
istics, UUllty.  Breeding,  Training, 
Diseases  and  Kennel  Management 
of  all  Important  Breeds  of  Sport- 
ing and  Pet  Dogs.  8vo,  703  pages, 
86  illustrations.    Cloth 5.00 


**  Simple  Ailments  of  Horses/'  and 

how  to  treat  them.    12mo,  cloth. .      1.50 

Simpson.  «*  Tips  and  Tob-Wkiohtb." 
By  Jos.  Calm  Simpson,  author  of 
Horse  Portraiture.  A  Natural  and 
Plain  Method  of  Horseshoeing, 
with  an  Appendix,  Treating,  of  the 
Action  of  the  Baoe-horse  and  Trot- 
ter, as  shown  by  instantaneous 
Photography;  Toe  and  Side- 
weights.    Paper  cover 1.00 

SimpsoxL  "Hobse  Pobtbaitube." 
Breeding,  Bearing  and  Training 
Trotters.  Preparation  for  Bacee. 
Management  in  Stable,  etc.    Cloth  $2.00 

(^SMITH.  "AMaiiualofTeterln. 
ary  Physiology."  A  work  dis- 
tinctive from  any  other,  on  the 
subject  known  to  the  profession,  it 
being  exclusively  Veterinary  and 
not  a  Comparative  Physiology.  By 
Veterinary  Captain  P.  Smith,  M. 
B.  C.  V.  S.  Author  of  "  A  Manual 
of  Veterinary  Hygiene."  8vo, 
cloth,  fully  illustrated 4.25 

Smith.  «*Thb  Physiology  of  the 
Domestic  ANiMAiiS."  A  text-book 
for  Veterinary  and  Medical  Stu- 
dents, and  Practitioners.  By 
Bobert  Mead  Smith,  A.  M.  With 
over  400  lllastrations.  Cloth  (net)  5.00 
Sheep  (net) 6.00 

(*)8MITJff.  "Mannal  of  Veterin- 
ary Hygiene."  2nd  edition,  re- 
vised .     Crown,  8vo,  cloth 3.50 

Stables.  «*The  Pbactical  Kenkeii 
Guide."  With  plain  instructions 
how  to  rear  and  breed  dogs  for 
pleasure,  show  and  profit.  Illus- 
trated.   12mo.  cloth 1.50 

Stables.  "Cub  Pbibnb  the  Dog." 
A  complete  Guide  to  the  Points 
and  Properties  of  all  known 
Breeds,  and  to  their  successful 
management  in  Health  and  DIsf- 
ease.  By  Gordon  Stables,  M.D. 
Crown,  8vo,  cloth,  with  numerous 
iUustratlons $3.00 

Stables.  «•  Ladies*  Dogs  as  Com- 
panions."   12mo,  plates 2,00 

Stables.  "  Domestic  Cats."  By 
Gordon  Stables .    16mo,  cloth 


0.50 


Stables.  "  Dogs  and  Thbib  Bela- 
TiON  TO  the  Pxtblio."  SociaL 
Sanitary  and  Legal 0.75 

Stables.  "Cats."  Their  Points  and 
dassificaUons;  with  chapters  on 
Feline  Ailments,  and  their  Berne- 
dies;  How  to  train  them,  eio.  8vo, 
illustrated 2.00 


861  and  863  Sixth  Avenue,  (Comer  ^th  Sireei),  New  York. 
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STEEL,  *'A  Tbbatibe  on  the  Dis- 
eases OF  THE  Ox."  Being  a  Man- 
ual of  ik>ylne  Pathology,  especially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Yeterinary 
Practitioners  and  Students.  Plates, 
8vo,  cloth 6.00 

Steel.  <*A  Tbeatibe  oh  the  Dis- 
eases OF  THE  Doo."  A  Bfanual  of 
Oanlne  Pathology,  Medicine,  Sur- 
gery and  Therapeutics.  8vo,  cloth.     3.60 

Steel.    **  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of 

THE  Sheep."    Being  a  Manual  of 

'  Bovine  Pathology,  for  the  use  of 

I  Veterinary  Practitioners  and  Stu- 

'         dents.     Illustrated.    8vo 4.60 

Stewart.  "The  Daibyman*s  Man- 
UAii.'*  By  Henry  Stewart,  author 
of  "The  Shepherd's  Manual." 
cloth,  12mo 2.00 

Stewart.  "The  8hephebd*s  Man- 
ual." A  Practical  Treatise  on 
Sheep.     12mo.  illustrated 1.60 

Stewart.     "Feeding  Animals."  By 

E.W.Stewart.    Cloth $2.00 

Stewart.  "  American  Fabheb*s 
HoBSE  Book.  "  Diseases  peculiar 
to  the  American  Horse,  with  origi- 
nal and  effective  niodes  of  treat- 
ment; also  an  extended  treatise 
on  stock  raising  and  management. 
01oth,8vo 8.00 

Stonehenge.  "Eyery  Horse  Owner's 
Ctolopedia."  The  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Horse.  (General 
Characteristics,  Points,  Principals 
of  Breeding,  Treatment  of  Brood 
Mares  and  Foal;  Baislng  and 
Breaking  of  the  Colt:  Stables  and 
Stable  Management ;  Riding,  Driv- 
ing, etc. ;  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment; Medicines  and  how  to  Use 
Them;  Accidents,  Fractures,  and 
necessary  Operations;  including, 
also,  articles  on  the  American 
Trotting  Horse.  8vo,  illustrated, 
cloth,  $3.76;  sheep,  $4.60;  half 
morocco $6.60 

fitonehenge.  "The  Horse  in  the 
Stable  and  Field."  On  his 
Varieties,  Management,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated. 
American  edition,  8vo,  cloth 2.00 

Stonehenge.  "  The  Dogs  of  Great 
Britain  and  Other  Countries." 
The  Breeding,  Training  and  Blan- 
agement 2.00 

STOBNMOUTH.  <*  Manual  of 
Scientific  Terms."  Especially  re- 
ferring to  those  in  Botany,  Natural 
History,  Medical  and  Veterinary 
Science.  By  Bev.  James  Stom- 
month 3.00 

08TBANQEWAT.  'Veterinary 
Anatomy."  New  edition,  1893,  re- 
vised and  edited  by  I.  Vaughn, 
F.L.S.,  M.B.O.V.S.,  with  seyeral 
hundred  illustrations,  8vo,  doth. .     5.00 


StruM.  "BiNO  RiDiNO."  Being  a 
Collection  of  Movements  and  Com- 
mands designed  for  the  Use  of  Rid- 
ing Schools  and  Biding  Clubs. 
12mo,  cloth 2.00 

(••)BuBor.  "Hydrophobia."  An  Ac- 
count of  M.  Pasteur's  System. 
12mo,  fine  cloth 1.60 

Taylor.    "  Man's  Friend  ;•'  the  Dog. 

By  G.  B.  Taylor.     Cloth 0.76 

Terry.  "The  Winter  Care  op 
Horses  and  Cattle."  By  T.  B. 
Terrt 0.40 

Touchstone.  "Bace  Horses  and 
Thorouoh-bredStaiiLIOnb."  En- 
glish and  French,  which  appeared 
on  the  turf  from  1764  to  1887.  Ob- 
long 4 to,  half  morocco,  (net) 30.00 

ToBon.  "  Pharmacopeia."  Includ- 
ing Outlines  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  in  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine.    12mo,  cloth 2.60 

Van  Beneden.  "  Animai<  Parasites 
AND  Messmates."  By  P.  J.  Van 
Beneden .     12mo,  cloth 1.60 

VJETEBENTABY  DIAGRAMS. 

Five  Charts,  on  stout  paper,  as 
follows : 

No.  1.  With  eight  colored  illustra- 
tions. External  Form  and  Ele- 
mentary Anatomy  of  the  Horse. . .     1.60 

No.  2.  "The  Age  of  the  Domestic 
Animals."  With  forty-two  wood- 
cuts       0.75 

No.  8.  "  Unsoundness  and  Defects  of 
the  Horse."    With  fifty  wood-cuts.     0.75 

No.  4.  "  The  Shoeing  of  the  Horse, 
Mule,  and  Ox."  With  flfty-nine 
wood-cuts 0.75 

No.  6 .  "  The  Elementary  Anatomy, 
Points,  and  Butcher  Joints,  of 
the  Ox."  With  seventeen  colored 
illustrations 1.60 

These  are  printed  with  explanatory 
text.    Price,  per  set  of  five 5.00 

*<  Veterinary  Homoeopathy."  Com- 
prising Bule  for  the  General  Treat- 
ment of  all  Domestic  Animals, 
and  a  Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Dis- 
tinctive Indications  of  Age  and 
Soundness.    Cloth  (net) 3.00 

WALLET.  ''Hints  on  the  Breed- 
ing and  Bearing  of  Farm  Anl« 
mals."    12mo,  cloth 0.80 

WALLET.   «*  Four  Borine  Seonr« 

ffes."  (Pleuro-Pneumonia,  Foot  and 
Mouth  Disease,  Cattle  Plague  and 
Tubercle.)  With  an  Appendix  on 
the  Inspection  of  Live  Animals 
and  Meat.    Illustrated,  4to,  cloth.     6.40 
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f§' ALLEY.    "Tlw  Horse.  Ow  a»d  jWillM^    "P«acticai*  Baibt  Hw- 

D#IC."    By  I>r.  Thoin«s  Walley.  bajtobt.-     A  eoai|ilate  TrmiUe 

A  wwUcal  account  of  the*' Touhl-  oa    Haiij  FknM   and  Fftrmiqg; 

oiMUfeof  theHoree**;  «*TheUle  I        MUlu  Chaaia,  I>hi7  Utensils,  etc 

otsDiity  Cow/*  «D«i" The  Life <rf  By  X.  A.  WUtaid.    Ckvlh,  8vo....     3 

A  fViii  ** :  with  an  article  on  Animml  !  __^^      ,      ^^                ,_^^ _^ 

rCiei;H.uc.  i^.cioth....  «« ^^^»r^;gjr^^^ 

i;\W'ALLET.    *-APlractinl€M«e  JK*^^^  5'^*^,"'*.Z?" 

!•  Sfttl    Uwcli—  "      An    tm-  l>aries.lndadiQKseiactioa,  feeding 

MMtaat  w%>r^  antt  will  he  fooMl  and    msDagemeBt   of    stock    for 

lavatwaK^toaUHrnhhoOccRaBd  Batter  J>attyiBff,  with  pUos   fcr 

;S^:'>'aftaBi».     B^T\inmh»  WaU^r.  Bocmbb*  ele.     By  X.  A.  WUlaid. 

M    B   C   V   S.      ^^^    clioth,    it  €%fa^nmo 

<^^«WiIa«rmtx« *^~  Wolf.     "Wiij>  AsDtAiii.-    Th^Ufk 

*^r9is  rt'«j»^oir  rsKBKREH  aad  Hahits  of  Wild  Animals.    4^. 

t«».vx3*5.        l^-t   S    JBL    WAisA.    1  cieeh i 

x^^  .>^u.ft«^  iu^bKxr^  *i*«-..  «.«  ^^^^^    «H€««  M^  Mas.-    TY«r 

Wte^w    ^X.^*:^^    n^T.   TSLiJr»m&  Misaal  Dependence  and    Dmxkt* 

>^0  >.^vun  i. atfJKk '  2totfw  <fr:«fc-  IM          By  «rr.  J.  G.  Wood.    With  illas- 

tndioas.  &vo,  extca  eloth 

•^•in     /!•     .^'--^     dMmo.i^-  Wood.     -5KW  IixOTMKD35Arr- 

^«w«ui  .►^M.w  ^^^  ',  -.BftynniTea-    By  Ber.  J    ^-r 

•^^•■Vnwi        '1I*m?«b:»     t^>-^-^^;  W.x>i»     *ro,  <ao«h,  $A00;  skae^ 

f  ^vi»M.x*    ,vi  i.f»aii  Kjfc3i.«i«t-  IfcJil:  two  eaif 

^r»>^.        jv   I.  V.tufns^   Xji^jMuiZ.  ^WoodkvV      **T»>iti5G   H<»sk   is 

^HH^  «J»           AXMBJ.rA  *     How  to  Trmzn   aci 

/u.t-ui^^«r      •uimuriiur'i.   SiiMg  :£LM           ^u -««  j.  *»*.              .  «»». 

>it^MN    -O  Ts  '.^:i  ^.*i.i  ».Riir^  rr^mat  •  C'luflbaaffj  of  the  *'^lrfh    Laa- 

|i4«HS.-     a   Baia-lMwit    m    tm  ^Sirfi«.arTo;STiiue^«esaf  1 

•^•^•M4n»«*in   ii:  UM    Bun*    n    tm-  «—«i»*-..  «».*jj«»^.-w»wi. 

^^«te^t«  ant  tu  liHr  lkUM«  Jir  Sinth 

ir  'MEoitt.  ZlmosMUsu.  lUnu..  malt*.  Wrsste.        -*  FKara«-*Ai.     Focx^txt 

4v3xa>                        -.  ^S          Kjdifsk  "    A  Cp 

^'trftil  ■'I*'*'           ^'SASTTcJL    0f    THE  ^     «^^  , 

v.i«p*jt*r-^i  £.>AT»»«T   flf  Vim-  arr.  Mr  . 

1. .u£C=a.vc  b^t    ii^           4.  %   W^irtB.      ^  ynami^i*    or    Xovi 

^^^^Bir  SMre   voce         *i*tT  inv^ji  .  ^ ^  ^^  -*.     -» 

r«.«u                    «:?           Bv '▼'iilnoLTaoiiaLfv^woa 


rtotcnif  <C  l^^'^'i— r7  M  n6  Ion  '  -sins^nd*    t*^:^  Woodetfs 

a^mOC&         5SI9F        A  CySBKOl  Xxvo- 

iu..   o.o.c^r  ...i^      1-  ^--Ti^  ^^   *^4>ici. 

liuiti^  M  2.  r  T  5      t*-!.  '^iict^  I  w    TraaEK  ami  Xectta.     *-Tks  Hoo.' 


N^«   tf^     *.a.    'a<  ituiti^sai*^:^  -tiE!-  y«>BBS.*     ^F  ^CraeSBE^  Ksencev 

V"vCf  "^f  •!&♦*•  »C'i    .^-fc^caofc -w-m.  X«m««d»«:     Bans     tt»     Bejuji 

ilN     %       W.ioaits.     JL  i.    r"  T    i._  ilOBBBClM.     - 

^^^^'*^*'*» ^*    Zr?rz».ri.    -tfe9enrVIM»i 

WV<>«Maa    -  rvN;?.  m^^T^mrrK-v.r^*  B^     Moopc^.*      ^  A   lain. 

^    »^  -%>«k'  V  i«ua«K^i»  wMveirtis  g**ligiigaL  T<«ttc^or^B  ef  Akoc* 

ujvs  vw    tv^n  i.it-'T*ifinir  3uurT>9Sw     mat  laiie.     TbiBefietad  ^y  Bfc.  A 
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